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HOW PRISCILLA “PLACED” THE POEM. 


Josephine Spencer. 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE IN NEW YEAR STORY CONTEST. 


“Tt is unfortunate that poetry of 
this kind seems the infection of so 
many minds. It falls, like the eter- 
nal mountain stream, from every 
literary watershed in the world, and 
gathers in the magazine reservoirs 
by tons. If, my dear Madam, you 
find it wholly impossible to restrain 
the tendency to express yourself in 
rhyme, let me suggest some more 
occasional theme than the fleeting 
moods supposed to occupy the 
bosom of nature.” 

There was a feel of damp in Miss 
Fonsonbee’s voice as she stopped 
reading, and Priscilla’s forget-me- 
not eyes grew moist in instant sym- 
pathy. . 

“Tt is the most cutting rejection I 
ever received,’ dripped Miss Fon- 
sonbee’s voice. “They come usu- 
ally, you know, with a courteous 
inference that the return of the 
manuscript does not, necessarily, 
imply lack of merit. This one al- 
lows quite nothing of encourage- 
ment to the poem itself. As for the 
suggestion as to change of subject 
—if I do not write about nature—I 
must stop writing at all. There is 
really only one other legitimate 
theme for poetry—love; and cir- 
cumstances, as you know, make it 
quite impossible for me to express 
myself publicly in that vein.” 

Miss Fonsonbee’s voice at this 


/up entirely. 


point became quite drenched, and 
Priscilla, with appreciatively swim- 
ming lids broke forth indignantly, 

“T’m sure, dear Miss Fonsonbee, 
if I were you,I should keep right on 
—with Nature—as if nothing had 
happened. I should send the Plum- 
tree editor tons of poetry pictur- 
ing her in all possible conditions, 
hysterics, St. Vitus dance—anything 
to convince him of your indiffer-— 
ence to his opinion. You are really 
not at all dependent on it. The 
Morning Bugle is always glad ‘to 
print your verses—and there must 
be something to them, or it wouldn’t 
accept so many. I suppose this 
Plumtree Magazine editor is at the 
doddering age—peevish and prob- 
ably given to indigestion. Indiges- 
tion will cause almost any kind of 
outbreak—Doctor West says that 
even suicides and murders are often 
caused by it. Perhaps the editor 
was in its throes when your poem 
came, and he wrote your letter in a 
Prenzywot physical -distress, si 1 
shouldn’t be surprised in case you 
cared to send your poem to him 
again at some more favorable time, 
if he might not accept it after all.” 

Miss Fonsonbee shook her head 
with an effect almost of chattering 
teéth. “Impossible,” she shuddered. 
“Indeed I feel just now like giving 
The unfortunate thing 
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is that I’m born with the Fonson- 
bee ambition; and I suppose it will 
never let me rest till I succeed in 
reaching the high places. Every 
failure seems to act as a new goad; 
—and yet—the postage stamps run 
into lots of money. I try to send 
away at least one manuscript a day 
—one owes the tribute of some 
daily effort to one’s vocation—and 
when you think that this means not 
only postage for sending, but also 
for possible return of the manu- 


script—you can see the monthly 


output would be considerable.” 

“Return postage, indeed!’ cried 
Priscilla, with the fine scorn of pro- 
fessional inexperience. “I should 
let the editors wait forever, for it! 
As if it were not bad enough to in- 
flict the slight of rejection, with- 
out forcing the victim to pay its 
way.” “ 

“They give you literally no alter- 
native—but the wastebasket,” said 
Miss Fonsonbee, bitterly. 

“But it’s really an outrage,” said 
Priscilla. 4*It seems to mevexactly 
like the Revolutionary tea-tax. If 
I were Congress, I should pass a 
law compelling editors to put their 
own stamps on rejected manu- 
scripts. Perhaps they wouldn’t re- 
ject so many then.” 

“Tt would be a Godsend to writ- 
ers,” breathed Mis Fonsonbee, fer- 
vently. A few eaves trickled from 
her eyes, but the next moment she 
started from her dejection—with an 
effect as of a faint flash of sheet 
lightning. “What I should love to 
do, Priscilla, would be to see The 
River win recognition in some of 
the really great magazines! It 
would be complete vindication of 
my effort toward interpreting Na- 
ture, and a fitting reply to the cut- 
ting scorn of the Plumtree editor. 
The* thought “ot “Ssuch“4—=1 16 
umph—makes me feel almost as if 
I should like to go to the literary 
centers, and force some sort of no- 


freshening wind. 


tice. I have often thought if my 
letters had not the postmark of this 
little western town they might have 
won more attention. If I were only 
in New York—but there! I might 
as well say if I were only on the 
planet Mars!” 

The words brought back to Pris- 
cilla joyful remembrance of her 
own coming trip, and the clouds 
brought to her fair young face by 
Miss Fonsonbee’s compelling mood, 
lifted, suddenly, under the sunshine 
of her own thought. 

“Tf you could only go with me, 
dear Miss Fonsonbee,” she mur- 
mured, in a warmth of compassion 
increased by her own joy. 

“Tt won’t be while I’m receiving 
returns like this- letter,’ Miss Fon- 
sonbee flashed, then a sudden ex- 
citement swept over her—like a 
“Priscilla!” she 
cried. “Why can’t you act in my 
stead? You will soon be there—on 
the very spot—a thousand opportu- 
nities at your finger ends. What is 
to hinder you from personally plac- 
ing the poem?” 

Floods of dismayed protests rose 
to Priscilla’s tongue; but stronger 
wills than hers must have gone 
down before the appeal of Miss Fon- 
sonbee’s pitifully jubilant attitude. 

“I—of course—I shall be—glad 
to do what I can,” she faltered. 

“There may be really no personal 
effort needed,” decided Miss Fon- 
sonbee, “the New York post-mark 
may do it all.” 


The life of the great metropolis 
flowed into Priscilla’s fresh young 
veins in a continuous, capitalized 
Thrill; and its high point of ec- 
stasy came in her acceptance as a 
pupil by Madam Schalesi. The fa- 
vor of this retired prima donna held 
a certain compliment, and the sense 
of it crowded Priscilla’s current of 
joy almost to the last volt. Almost; 
for a crescendo came in her first 
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taste of the actual power contained 
in her gift. 

The experience occurred through 
her chance injection into a pro- 
gram at a great reception in honor 
of some literary personage from 
across the Canadian border; Ma- 
dam Schalesi, with impetuous gen- 
erosity transferring one of her own 
numbers to her pupil. 

Priscilla’s voice in some strange 
way had absorbed the influence of 
her native place. The inspiration 
of the West was in its tones; hints 
of haunting possibilities—reaches 
of height and breadth that thrilled 
one dizzily, like the altitude of high 
peaks, or sweep of horizonless 
plains. Into it, too, had melted the 
soft spell of blue dawns rising on 
prairies sown with lush grasses, 
and vibrant with songs of meadow 
larks ; and when Priscilla’s last note 
pierced the frescoed ceiling and was 
lost somewhere in the indigo sky 
outside, there was a sound of long 
drawn breaths in the room—such 
as dust-choked passengers on over- 
land trains take in balsam-scented 
spots before the dreaded plunge 
into smoky tunnels. 

A big human wave surged in- 
stantly into Priscilla’s corner, and 
on its foreslope Priscilla noted the 
tall form and blonde, well-shaped 
head of Tollerton. Tollerton had 
been pointed out to Priscilla as one 
of the “features” of the assemblage ; 
no competitor in the race of literary 
aspirants, but an umpire who 
judged the merits and held stakes 
for the runners. Already one big 
magazine had been brought to full 
fruitage through his constructive 
genius, and another was thrusting 
its foliaged branches _ steadily to- 
ward the skyline on its strength. 
The material thrown out by the 
more classic original did excellently 
for the less tender fibre of the 
“Offshoot’”—and to  Tollerton 
came the praise for achievements 


only too difficult in their respective 
lines. 

But it was not to these that 
Priscilla’s notice had clung; with 
the hopeless simplicity of youth it 
had turned to personal attributes. 
She was very much aware when 
Tollerton’s slim figure succeeded to 
a place at her side—a place held 
obstinately by Tollerton henceforth 
through many weeks, with vacan- 
cies forced only by the demands of 
business and social propriety. 

To a man whirled swiftly back 
and forth through the smoky tunnel 
of commercialism, what could be 
more grateful than the near relief 
of all those opposite things for 
which Priscilla stood? For Priscil- 
la’s personality was a reflex of her 
voice, or one of the other—and held 
equal enchantment. 


Tollerton sensed this boon, not 
only in Priscilla’s actual presence, 
but in her absent mental one upon 
sidewalks, subways, aerial roads 
and dark alleys: and the startling 
sense coming to him suddenly one 
day, of what the withdrawal of the 
real Priscilla from it all would 
mean to his life, brought a momen- 
tary pallor to his face. It made him 
stop, in the midst of hurrying 
crowds on Broadway, with an im- 
pulse to make sure instantly of 
Priscilla’s permanent place in his 
life—only the soothing thought that 
he was to see her that night at the 
opera, staying his steps. 

But there was little chance for re- 
vealings or vows during the opera, 
with Madam Schalesi bearing her 
role of chaperone with the consci- 
entious art which distinguished her 
every creation, how could one speak 
to Priscilla of hopes whizzing at 
speed-limit, and to which obstruc- 
tion ‘spelt total ruin. Once only, 
when Madame’s glass swept the 


‘glittering row of forms in the “om- 


nibus’ boxes opposite, did Toller- 
ton break forth, with a look that 
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made Priscilla’s cheeks glow deeper 
than the shade of her pink chiffon 
waist. 

“It’s strange how you manage to 
project yourself into everything 
about me,’ he whispered. “The 
streets are always crowded with 
you, and now this Wagner play has 
impressed you into its motive. It 
has given me a sort of religious 
frenzy to do something—for you— 
something that could be set to mu- 
sic. I am beginning almost to 
sense the call of a chivalric quest 
with you as its figure-head, you 
know. It’s nauseating to think the 
world has no sort of vehicle for 
real heroics nowadays. ‘There’s 
nothing open to a fellow but rag- 
time and vaudeville sttunts—no 
chance at all for a real, histrionic 
impulse like mine. With your brand 
new outlook on life you ought to 
be able to furnish me some sort of 
libretto—on the chivalric order, you 
know—” but here Madame’s gaze, 
and genius for alert comprehen- 
sion came exasperatingly into play; 
and afterward there was no chance 
for anything. 

The restlesssinsistence” “orssthe 
day’s impulse was only goaded by 
the chaperoned parting with Pris- 
cilla at her door; and before morn- 


ing Tollerton had put into the 


nearest mail-box a surprisingly im- 
passioned statement of his condi- 
tion of mind, with a fervent prayer 
for his instant delivery from sus- 
pense. 


A hopeless misformation of the 
figure 8, which had been the de- 
spair of Tollerton’s teachers in his 
youthful days, came near turning 
his Ides» of fate to disaster. It 
transferred his letter to Number 
1343 Amsterdam Avenue, where it 
remained a long enough time to 
have allowed for any sort of mis- 
chance planned by the imps of ill- 
luck. Carefully, on the same morn- 


ing, however, Fate deposited on 
Priscilla’s doorstep another missive, 
destined to be a possible agent of 
confusion to Tollerton’s hope. It 
was a reminder—gentle, and apol- 
ogetic as the personality of the 
writer, of Priscilla’s promise to in- 
vade the marts of Literature in 
Miss Fonsonbee’s interests; and 
Priscilla, with a start, dived into 
her trunk and from many little for- 
gotten odds and ends brought forth 
“The River,” bedraggled, and dim- 
hued with much careless overhaul- 
ing. 

Priscilla’s recent intimate asso- 
ciation with literary people had in- 
cited her to an earnest study of 
modern literary methods, and her 
application brought back to her 
now a tearful sense of the missing 
qualities in Miss Fonsonbee’s verse. 
To sponsor its sentimentality 
meant personal sacrifice ; to attempt 
its placing in desirable pages, open 
humiliation. Priscilla’s peach- 
blow face took on dark shadows in 
the impending disappointment to 
the Fonsonbee ambition; but clear- 
ed again in the sunshine of instant 
inspiration. Was there not Toller- 
ton—and his fervent prayer for 
avenues of chivalry? If there were 
no Holy Grail, nor dedicated spears 
nowadays, there were distressed 
spinsters shut in blind walls of ef- 
fort, to be heroically lifted, for a 
time, at least, to the blue light of 
hope. Tollerton, with his own mag- 
azine as an impregnable castle, 
might hurl defiance at the high 
standards of literary expression! 
Aglow with generous impulse, Pris- 
cilla seized a pen and hastily wrote: 


Dear Mr. Tollerton: 


I am losing no time, as you see, in 
making reply to your plea. Its form may 
surprise you—but upon consideration, 
you will, I am sure, understand perfectly. 
Chivalry, though a divine ideal, may be 
expressed in the commonest things; and 


-I can think of no more appropriate reply 


to your appeal than the following test. 
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Will you publish in your magazine the 
enclosed poem? Almost everything im- 
plied in your recent plea lies in your de- 
cision, In haste, 

Priscilla. 


The Plumtree Magazine had been 
Tollerton’s first and great passion. 
All the energy and genius of his 
character had gone into its make- 
up; and it was in his Titanic task of 
wading throughthe tomes of liter- 
ary material submitted to its con- 
sideration that Tollerton had en- 
countered the flood of Miss Fon- 
sonbee’s daily tributes to her voca- 
tion. In vain were dams of printed 
refusals set up against the lyrical 
deluge; and on one desperate day 
patience had burst its bounds. The 
sight of the familiar enclosure in 
Priscilla’s letter brought back in- 
stant bad memories to ‘Tollerton; 
and recopied in Priscilla’s round 
hand, made false, but inflammatory 
suggestions to his unprepared mind. 
Priscilla a scribbler of weak verse, 
and a penny-novel Nemesis in her 
own right! These were the pictures 
hurled at Tollerton in the innocent 
suggestions of Priscilla’s hasty and 
obscure note. 

His letter had laid bare to her a 
soul sounded to undreamed depths ; 
and her answer to it all was this 
cheap reprisal for a slight put upon 
her maudlin poetry! 


Tollerton downed with effort an 
impulse to call in the office boy to 
pinch him into consciousness from 
possible nightmare. But it was real 
enough—she had left no loophole 
for misunderstanding. What a 
dime novel dupe he had been! No 
mistake there—he had been actual- 
ly run down by that seeming inno- 
cence, that entrancing naturalness. 
Heavens! she had probably planned 
it all beforehand—his capture, be- 
foolment, and this lurid climax. 
Well, after all—he had been “let 
down easy.” Better this than to 
have been entrapped hopelessly. 


Fancy marrying a woman addict- 
ed to such poetry—and plots. There 
was but one ending for creatures 
like that—he could easily picture it 
—kimonas, slip-shod shoes, un- 
kempt hair, light housekeeping and 
all the rest. Lucky for him her 
thirst for vengeance had been so 
cheaply satisfied ! 


Christmas came and went like the 
passing of some giant shadow to 
Priscilla. Had not Tollerton been 
mysteriously absent—Tollerton who 
for weeks had been present daily 
either in person or emblematically 
in the way of flowers and notes? 
She had not even the comfort of 
believing him away from the city, 
for several times she had seen him 
at the theater and symphony con- 
certs, each time in attendance upon 
Miss Claudia Gerton, whose Colo- 
rado stories he had told Priscilla 
made him think of the things 
vaguely expressed in her own 
voice. 

The doubt and wonder and sur- 
mise of it all had made the ordi- 
nary days seem unbearabic; and 
to go through another holiday with 
its weight at her heart seemed to. 
Priscilla the impossible test. New 
Year—new?  Unspeakably de- 
crepit and lifeless it loomed to 
Priscilla, and to Tollerton its crisp 
blue dawn was simply a brittle lid 
hiding a hollow cup of thick ebony. 

He braced himself with hard 
work during the day, but toward 
dusk the old-time influence of Pris- 
cilla’s image overcame resolve. 

He excused his lapse with the 
mental assurance that after all it 
was only fair to have it out with 
her verbally; and after dinner 
found himself at the familiar 
threshold. 


Tollerton mounted the steps to 
the flat chaperoned by Priscilla’s 
distant cousin, with a firm front— 


‘an attitude which had to be braced 
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a little, mentally, when Priscilla 
met him at the door of the apart- 
ment in the pale blue gown he es- 
pecially liked, and with a blush too 
divinely becoming to be ignored— 
even though the probable evidence 
of inward shame. All this, com- 
bined with the glimpse of Pris- 
cilla’s trimly shod and distractingly 
small foot which peeped from her 
skirt-edge as she sat, later, cosily 
ensconsed in a corner of the great 
Davenport, seemed an actual de- 
fiance hurled at Tollerton’s mental 
image of her at the end of her lit- 
erary halter; and he was forced to 
add another iron brace to his nerve 
to meet the situation. He had de- 
termined not to mince matters, and 
the air with which he handed the 
poem to her was quite like that of 
an executioner. 

“T trust you to pardon my delay 
in regard to this matter, Miss Dar- 
ton; a rush of important business 
must be blamed,” he said. “I re- 
gret also to find “The River’ im- 
possible yet, even to the rash im- 
pulses of chivalry or love. The 
Plumtree decision must still hold 
with me, but I suggest that you 
turn your efforts to prose and sub- 
mit something in line with your 
personal experience. Your own 
story itself, worked out as cleverly 
in literary, as personal detail, might 
go with ‘The Offshoot,’ with the 
real names left out. I shouldn’t, of 
course, care to advertise myself 
the kind of idiot you have made 
me, in nly own magazine; and con- 
sidering the personal interest I 
shouldn’t like to see some other 
journal capture it. I offer you first 
hand a better price than any one 
else may put up; and I'll help you, 
if you like—to get it into shape— 
details of hero’s chagrin, etc., that 
you couldn’t be expected to fathom 
like the impaled victim. It would 
put real life into the plot—and 
your revenge.” 


Priscilla rose from the Daven- 
port, her face a study in dramatic 
expression. “Please stop, Mr. Tol- 
lerton,’ she said unsteadily. “I: 
couldn’t think at first what it all 
meant—but I see now. I suppose 
I should have been looking for 
something like this; how could I 
have thought that you meant any- 
thing else? It’s the country girl in 
me—of course—and I ought to be 
glad to have furnished you a little 
fun. I’m only sorry to have dragged 
Miss Fonsonbee into my humilia- 
tion. If I had known that you 
even knew the Plumtree editor, I 
should never have done what I 
have. And as for the letter I re- 
ceived from you today, I suppose 
that is a part of your joke, too. But 
oh—it really seems impossible that 
you could have chosen—such a 
way—to make—sport of me.” 

Tollerton’s large white hands 
caught Priscilla’s dimpled ones in a 
painful grasp. 

“My letter—today!” he gasped. 
“T have written you but one letter 
in the past three weeks, and that—” 

“T received this morning with 
expressions of profuse disgust 
from the postman upon your orig- 
inal designs in figures.” 

Tollerton’s face assumed the ap- 
pearance of an exclamation mark 
of joy. 

“Then’—he stammered blissful- 
ly, “If you are not Miss Fonson- 
bee—you didn’t write the poem!” 

“TY gasped Priscilla: “Tl mamacut= 
terly incapable of such an achieve- 
ment!” 

“The gods be praised!” breathed 
Tollerton, and the rest was whis- 
pered on the Davenport. 


It was some time later that Pris- 


cilla, fastening her hold on the su- 


preme moment said: 
“You.see, dear, don’t* you, this 


splendid opportunity for a perform- 


ance of—of chivalry? The—the— 
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poem couldn’t really harm the ‘Off- 
shoot,’ and what mere literary suc- 
cess could match the aim of bring- 
ing into a human life some little 


tinge of success and joy. Poor Miss 
Fonsonbee—” 

“Shall have a Happy New Year,” 
pledged Tollerton. 


Iie LOVERS: 


A NEW YEAR’S POEM. 


Louisa L. Greene*Rishards, 


Oh, youth is youth, and love is love! 
And who could wish to change them? 
What heart of earth or heaven above 
Would willingly estrange them? 


In every scene that youth may trace, 
Two forms the eye discovers; 
Two for each time, two in each space, 

And every two are lovers 


For love is love, and youth is youth, 
Their souls harmonious blending, 

We call “a dream’ —we find it truth, 
In circles never ending. 


Behold the Last year and the New, 
As hand in hand they enter, 

One moment seen, as lovers true, 
Attraction’s magic center. 


She will retire, her day’s work done, 
Well proved a faithful server; 
He, on amission just begun, 
Goes fourth with gallant fervo-. 


They bravely part without a tear, 
His journey now Is started; 

She trusting waits—in one brief year, 
They'll wed, nor more be parted 


Oh, love is love! wherever cast, 
And youth is sure to find it; 

So, like the New Year and the Las 
May bliss eternal bind it. 


os 


THE FUTURE; HOW WILL WE LIVE IT? 
J. A. McRae. 


Another year is fast approaching. 
Hoary headed winter is full upon 
us, making us mindful of our own 
decay and the passing of our lives 
to the great beyond. Reflections 
come with such rapidity and crowd 
one upon another until we are lost 
in bewilderment. Our lives pass 
before us in one grand panorama 
of scenes, both pleasant and un- 
pleasant. All our yesterdays were 
once tomorrows. How have we 
succeeded with them? Are our to- 
days reflections of our yesterdays? 
Oh, how we resolve for the future 
when we are brought face to face 
with our mistakes and _ feel the 
chagrin of today. But life is fleet- 
ing and memory unreliable. ’Tis 


he who lives in today as his duty 


presents, who in tomorrow feels 
the strength of growth. Only he 
who feels the restless surges of life 
in his bones is safe. The future 
contains the problems. Those of 
the past have all been solved. The 
Japanese have captured Port Ar- 
thur. The intricacies of that strong- 
hold have been revealed. We must 
build better for the future. 

The Saints have successfully 
traversed Missouri and _ Illinois 
and have marked the desert and 
scaled the mountain pass; they have 
digged the parched soil and sub- 
dued the elements, and many have 
successfully laid their bodies down 
to rest, but they have left for us 
problems which will need the quick- 
ened intellect and the full pulsation 
of the heart to solve, till we are led 
to say: : 


Give me strength, O Lord, my duty to 
fulfil ; 

Open Thou mine understanding that I 
may know Thy will, 


Teach me truth and light, shed Thy love 
upon me, 

That I may in the right feel no foe 
overcome me. 


Yes, there is a work to perform 
and there are crowns to give. The 
future will demand of us all the 
vigor and strength of the manhood 
and womanhood we possess. Our 
powers must not be prostituted in 
idleness, nor in apathy.. There are 
possibilities in us that can rise to 
meet the conditions of the future. 
Will we rise and subdue them, or 
will we allow them to overcome 
us? Our fathers and mothers have 
digged the trench, hewn the stone 
and laid a mighty foundation for 
faith to rear a structure. What 
will the architecture be? During 
one of our conferences one of the 
brethren said that many years ago 
some man had apostatized from 
the church because as he said, it re- 
juired too much faith to stay in the 
church. Many have left for the 
same reason, but they have pleaded 
some other excuse. The tite is 
fast approaching when men’s hearts 
will fail them because of conditions 
they will be forced to meet, .and 
because those in whom they reposed 
the utmost confidence have failed 
to come up to their standard. Let 
us be careful how we place too 
much confidence in the arm of 
flesh. Men are surrounded by all 
the ills and weaknesses of human- 
ity. If they fall, do not fall with 
them. 


When one that you and I had all but 
sworn 

To be the purest thing God ever made, 

Bewilders us until at last it seems 

An angel has come back re-stigmatized, 

Faith wavers and we wonder what there 
is 
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On earth to make us faithful any more, 


But never are quite wise enough to 
know 
The wisdom that is in that wonder- 


ment.” 


So it is through life. We wan- 
der about aimlessly groping to find 
some object upon which to center 
our thoughts, for it seems that the 
spirit of Israel and the lessons of 
Egypt have followed us and we 
are constantly bowing down to 
something. That image may be 
wealth or power, fame or name; it 
may be man or beast; but call it 
. what we will, the image still re- 
mains. The groveling things of 
life present themselves in all their 


most hideous forms, and yet blind- 


ed as we are by the ages of the 
past we yield; then suffer and incur 
the vengeance of an outraged God 
and are humbled to the dust before 
we can really understand; and then 
our memory betrays us, and al- 
though we have drunk from the 
rock rent fountain and have eaten 
of the heaven sent manna, we must, 
it seems, displease our Heavenly 
Parent and suffer again. Yes, the 
future holds problems for us and 
the greatest problem is to retain the 


faith. God has given us a gospel 
and plan and has said, “Keep my 
commandments,’ but what are the 
commandments, and which shall we 


keep? I fancy I hear you say, all 
of them, but which is all? You 
must think and have the divine 


spirit flowing through you all the 
time to determine. According to 
the words of our Lord, we are to 
be deceived many times until we are 
not able to tell which are the com- 
mands of God. We must keep our 
garments clean; keep our armor- 
bright; keep our hearts open and 
susceptible to the promptings of 
that sweet spirit. Then, and then 
only, are we safe from the pitfalls 
that are dug for our feet. Our 
aim should be high; so high that 
the mountains of error, of envy, of 
strife and dishonesty with God and 
brethren can not obscure our vision, 
but with the banner of “Truth” let 
us march on to victory.. The fu- ~ 
ture is ours. The world needs our 
help; it needs our love; it needs 
what little sunshine God has given 
us to light up its dark corners. 

Will we give it? And when we 
go hence, may it be said of us, “He 
made the world better.” 
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artsiess cloaks the city like a pall 


And silence lends her sombre company, 
IX\y heart shares In the gloom—but after all 
| know tomorrow’s sun will shine for me, 


O blessed gift, that power to foresee, 

When sorrow’s darkest clouds have settled low. 
That in the afterwhile will come to thee 

[he smile of God to light the Way you go, 


Aunt Su. 
eye riots in loud colors, rich and 


OF HOME LIFE. 


Does it ever occur to you, my 
dear, why you have a house to live 
in, and why you put things in that 
house? For shelter, you answer, 
and for convenience. In the dawn 
of history and now in pioneer con- 
ditions, houses are simply shelters 
from the rigors of the weather. 
Then, furniture was constructed to 
put away clothing, utensils, and for 
sleep and rest. Such in brief is 
the foundation of houses and 
homes. The more advanced in civ- 
ilization people become, the more 
elegantly are they housed, and the 
more complex is their life within 
that house. 

It is a savage trait to love orna- 
mentation ; that is, to better state a 
normal human desire, the eye loves 
color and form, as the ear’ loves 
harmony and the taste appreciates 
rich and dainty viands. When the 
houses were tents, or huts, one 
could step to the door-flap and the 
eye was at once filled with the riot- 
ous beauty of primitive nature. 
Then, houses became larger, they 
were congregated together in com- 
munity life, and the beauty which 
the eye craved must be supplied ar- 
tificially. At first, the uncultivated 


difficult composition. But with in- 
creased intelligence, the taste is 
toned down, the eye is trained, and 
tints are preferred to color, while 
the virtue of nature, and its syn- 
onym, simplicity, begins to dawn 
upon the cultured mind. It often 
happens, that one human life en- 
compasses all these stages of devel- 
opment. 

When we had small houses, two 
rooms, no sewing machines, and 
our clothes wore for years, we lived 
of necessity, the simple life. But 
now, that we buy calico for five 
cents a yard, and everybody must 
have lace doylies and some people 
finger-bowls, life is a very complex 
and miserable matter. These mod- 
ern conditions tell hardest on the 
women, that is the women of the 
middle or working classes; and we 


-are, my dear, all working people in 


our community. We read about 
the elegant habits and customs of 
the ultra-refined, and we long to 
become refined and elegant likewise. 
But alas, we do not measure the 
cost. People who have once used 
silver forks will be loth to give up» 
the luxury. Silver forks save 


‘scouring and are therefore amply 


justified. But many of our ac- 
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quired tastes are not sensible, wise, 
or even right. 

Many women are governed by 
sentiment—lI had almost said senti- 
mentality. Appeal to a woman’s 
sentiment and convince her that 
her boys will be more gentlemanly, 


her girls more refined if she serves - 


her meal in the strict and formal 
manner that is employed where 
there are two servants, and that 
woman will never after herself eat 
a square meal, if she have no ser- 
vants. The highest citizens of the 
nation, the Presidents of the United 
States, in many cases, have been 
reared in homes where — servants 
and many course dinners were un- 
known. Boys in such homes were 
taught to eat cleanly, and girls 
were given plenty of substantial 
food; and they had something with- 
in them that when they did come to 
the niceties of life, they had power 
to apply them. Nowadays many of 
us would like to continue some of 
these primitive habits, but we are 
afraid of ridicule. If our neighbor 
should accidently discover us one 
early morning eating breakfast 
from the kitchen table, what con- 
fusion it would cause! 

In addition to this struggle for 
all the refinements of the million- 
aire’s home, without the money, we 
are killing ourselves trying to dress 
like the rich man’s wife, to clothe 
our children like his, and to give 
them as good an education. But 
above all the agencies which are 
eating into the energies and lives of 
our women, is that glorious, yet 
crushing desire for knowledge and 
intellectual development. All these 
conditions of modern life press 
heavily upon our women, and 
work great hardship. And now, 
therefore, what can you and I do, 
to appropriate all the good possible 
from the modern conditions, whilé 
eschewing the evils thereof? 


Let every girl sit down and take: 


the time to ask herself some vital 
and yet simple questions: ‘What 
is the extent of my time, my money 
and my strength?” These ques- 
tions constitute a sort of stock-tak- 
ing of one’s personal values. Men 
in business close their doors once a 
year, or used so to do, in order that 
they might “take stock ;” that is, to 
discover how much goods had been 
disposed of, how much remained, 
and what was the yearly profit. It 
is a necessity for the busy girl of 
today, who is to be the busier moth- 
er of tomorrow, to take stock pretty 
often, or she’will get her life-busi- 
ness so complicated that her life 
will be a series of confused grasp- 
ings after the dozen different ideals, 
with nothing but unhappiness and 
dissatisfaction as the result. Then, 
admitted etuat a -cirl’s) time, her 
strength, and her financial  re- 
sources, are her capital, what: shall 
she do with these three? 

Of the outside duties, religious 
calls, with which we Mormons 
blend our ethical duties, will be ad- 
mitted to have first place. But 
even they must not be allowed to 
overlap or absorb more than their 
share of our time and resources, or 
we are unjust to ourselves, and 
therefore, to all to the Universe. 
Next, are the calls which comprise 
our business in life, whether that 
business be housekeeping, or type- 
writing. Third, but not unimpor- 
tant by any means, are our social 
calls or duties. If these three are 
properly adjusted, with due and 
sufficient forethought, we _ shall 
achieve the simple life without trou- 
ble. For to be just to each of these 
duties will require that we lop off 
every extravagant habit of speech, 
food, pleasuring and dress. We 
will not waste our energy in speech, 
for then we would rob our vital 
forces in other needed directions. 
We will not spend useless hours in 
preparing rich and _ unnecessary 
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foods, for that, to, would overtax 
our time, our health and our means. 
We will not make a business of so- 
cial pleasure, for then we rob our 
religious, home, and _ personal re- 
sources. We will not overdress, 
nor dress beyond our means or sta- 
tion, for in so doing we violate the 
laws of taste, harmony, and above 
all we deplete our already strained 
resources in every other direction. 
And finally, we will be unaffected 
in our manners, lest by their ex- 
travagant mode, we set bad exam- 
ples, inflate our own true impor- 
tance, and in the end destroy our 
sources of influence and social pres- 
tige. 

One of the grave dangers in all 
this modern life is still unnamed in 
this count. There is a pressing 
danger, that in the endeavor to do 
full duty to all these religious, so- 
cial, and business calls, that a girl 
will forget the most vital of all 
calls: the call which the soul has 
upon itself. We are too often, we 
girls and women, so very anxious 
to do our full duty by everybody 
else, that we fail utterly in doing 
our duty by ourselves. And the 
girl or woman who carries other 
people’s burdens to the exclusion 
of her own pressing duty to herself 
is a robber of the worst descrip- 
tion. The whole world condemns 
the cowardly suicide; but the poor 
cowardly, overworked sister, moth- 
er, mother-in-law, or grandmother, 
who assumes all the burdens of 
home-making, housekeeping, pleas- 
uring, sick-nursing and_ general 
drudge, these women, by sentimen- 
tal men, are lauded to the skies. 
And when they lay their bodies 
down in a premature grave, driven 
to self-suicide by their selfish chil- 
dren or relatives, the pretty 
speeches made over their biers must 
cause the angels to weep. The 
home where the baby is spoiled, 
and the children get all the deli- 


cacies, is a selfish, miserable home, 
and therefore offends every law of 
genuine life, simple habits and 
harmonious existence. It requires 
a sage to so adjust every wheel in 
the machinery of life that each call 
of duty shall receive a due and just 
share of labor and no more. But 
the girls of this Church are re- 
markably intelligent, and if their 
eyes are once opened to perceive 
the injustice they do themselves by 
over-work, over-pleasure, over-ef- 
fort after luxury in any form, they 
will begin to retrace their steps 
and seek for the simpler, saner life. 
So important is the duty to oneself, 
physically, that it should be given 
first place. For only by keeping 
healthy, happy and sound in mind 
and soul, can we help others. Then 
what about the simple individual 
duties? First, time for prayer. 
Next, time for meetings and the du- 
ties of the day, whether in the home 
or out of it. And here comes the 
danger of all dangers. For there 
are so many things to do, that few 
women can sit in the judgment seat 
and rightly portion out to each its 
due share. And in the eager, con- 
scientious struggle to do them all, 
we forget our bounden duties to 
our own bodies, and lo, we are on 
the verge of self-destruction. Some 
people rust out; but not many. 
More women rush out and crush 
out their lives. 

After setting aside some portion 
of our time for our own spiritual, 
mental and physical care, then 
comes the duty that belongs to our 
home. Alas, too many homes are 
no longer homes, but lodging 
houses, places to sleep. Of course, 
this is not so much the case in small 
country towns, but the deadly prac- 
tice of hunting all one’s recreation 
and comfort away from home is — 
spreading like a terrible malady. 
It. may be excusable for a young 
girl, engaged in church work, and 
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trying to earn her living, perhaps 
as well, to be out of her home a 
very great deal, day and night; it 
is also expected that the woman 
past forty, with her children partly 
reared or wholly so, shall begin to 
enlarge her sphere and horizon by 
getting out into the Relief Society 
and in doing active Temple work. 
But let a word of serious warning 
be given to the young married wom- 
an who seeks to carry on the many 
public duties with which she was 
burdened before marriage. Mar- 
riage is a profound absorber for 
twenty years of all the physical, 
mental and social elements of a 
girl’s life. Too often, nowadays, 
the young wife faces her married 
life with a depleted vitality, owing 
to her over-strained public and pri- 
vate life, prior to marriage. She 
is, indeed, more often on the verge 
of nervous prostration, than the 
healthy, rosy-cheeked lass her hus- 
band has a right to expect her to 
be. If the girl’s brains have robbed 
her body before marriage, she 
should certainly avoid carrying on 
the deadly work after her marriage, 
thus bringing sickly infants or even 
no children at all into the world, 
and making of her home a private 
hospital. Girls understand the laws 
of hygiene well enough, so that 
they would not think of jumping 
into a tub of cold water just after 
eating a hearty meal; for the blood 
cannot be at the stomach and at the 
surface of the skin at one and the 
same time. And yet, when a young 
and often delicate girl marries, she 
tries to be wife, housekeeper, pros- 
pective mother, and to hold two or 
three oiher positions besides. Some 
outside interest she should have for 
rest and recreation, and to keep 
side by side with her husband, but 
home and children must come first. 


Let her choose one special line of 
church work and give to that the 
best she can without taxing to the 
limit mind and body. There are 
plenty of young girls growing up 
all the time, and they will all be bet- 
ter for a trial at office-holding, be- 
fore settling down to house and 
home building. Let the women 
who are not bearing children hold 
the offices and teach the schools. 
Children-rearing is the heaviest 
business in the world. 

The ideal home will always be 
the same. Conditions may change, 
environments alter, individuals be 
different; but in the ideal home the 
father has at least three evenings a 
week with his family, while the 
mother is almost always there. It 
is true that a woman needs out- 
door exercise ; but she must arrange 
to take that in the daytime. She is 
needed at the fireside in the evening. 
The house is empty; the spirit has 
left the body when mother’s gone. 
Before marriage, and after rearing 
the children, the mother can go out; 
but the most of her evenings be- 
long to her babies while they are 
babies. A five minutes walk to 
the mail with the husband, or a 
scamper with the babies in the twi- 
light will always freshen mother 
up; but where there is a home, 
there is a mother. Oh! happy 
mother and happy children, if 
mother has learned to read out loud, 
for the noisy boys can be quelled, 
the restless girls kept at home, if 
mother will read stories. Have 
you ever seen this lovely home pic- 
ture? Father reading out loud, 
mother soothing the baby, and the 
children all listening while the 
Scriptures are explained and ex- 
pounded? Alas, it is only a pic- 
ture, nowadays! 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 
Lella Marler Hoggan. 


It was a cold, gray day in De- 
cember. The wind groaned through 
the leafless trees, and sent the snow 
scurrying in white wreaths about 
the windows. The very atmos- 
phere seemed heavy with gloom 
and uncertainty. 

Alice shivered as she watched the 
passersby gather their great coats 
more closely. about them. 

“Tt has been always se,” she mus- 
ed, “and no doubt it will be the 
same through all time. Try as we 
may to avoid it—the gray twilight 
and the mournful call of the wind 
down the chimney, will eternally 
remind us of the bright days that 
are gone, and of the great unfath- 
omable future, where the only cer- 
tainty is death.” 

She stirred up the fire, turned on 
the light, and drew down the blinds, 
as if to shut out the loneliness and 
gloom of the night. 

“T shall avoid it,’ she continued 
determinedly. ‘Too much serious- 
ness is not good for one’s health. I 
am going to grow out of the old 
way, into a free, independent life.” 

So enthusiastic did she become 
that she concluded her thoughts 
aloud, “I am going to sell my birth- 
right—” 

“For a mess of pottage,” added 
a sweet voice. 

“No,” said Alice, blushing and 
facing her cousin half angrily, “not 
for a mess of pottage, but for 
money.” 

“And what will you do with the 
money, my dear Alice?” queried 
Violet. 

“First, I shall purchase freedom 
from drudgery; second, I shall se- 
cure ease and luxury; and third, 
and most important of all, I shall 
get away from myself.” 


“T can see why you would avoid 
drudgery, as you call it, and why 
you would enjoy luxury, but, girlie, 
I cannot see why you desire to get 
away from your dear, sweet self. 
I consider it a privilege to be in 
your society,” laughed Violet. 

“Maybe it is not my personality 
I desire to avoid. Perhaps it is 
only my thoughts, my fears, my— 
my—my religion,’ answered Alice, 
hesitatingly. 

“Your religion! 
you mean, Alice?” 

“T mean just this, Violet. There 
are times in our lives when the 
world looks gray, and our very be- 
ings are atremble with loneliness. 
There are times when everything 
good seems to lose its value, and 
our lives are full of strange fears, 
and we lose our power to enjoy 
things, and the whole world seems 
empty and unreal. Now I want to 
avoid those discords, and I know of 
but one way to do it, and that is to 
avoid religion.” 

“T do not see that religion has 
anything to do with it,’ retorted 
Violet. 

“Yes, it does,” persisted Alice. 
“Religion makes one so_ serious; 
and our religion denies us so many 
privileges.” 

“What does it deny?” 

“Oh, so many things. Religion 
must come before money, or fame, 
or titles of honor.” 

_ “Well, all the money and fame 
and titles that we put by for reli- 
gion will not be worth recording,” 
laughed Violet. “Alice, you are 
getting homesick or you would not 
talk so. You'd better go home 
with father and me; his business is 
nearly finished. Here is a letter 
from George, and it is full of good 


Why, what do 
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news. Read it, and it will make 
you your own sweet self again.” 

It was with mingled feelings of 
jealousy and joy that Alice read 
the words that were not meant for 
her to see. And her fingers trem- 
bled slightly as she placed the let- 
ter in the envelope and passed it 
back to Violet. Long after Violet 
had gone she sat looking into the 
fire, thinking, thinking, thinking. 
The two years of George’s absence 
had passed by quickly. Now he was 
coming home. How well she re- 
membered the night he went away. 
She was his sweetheart, then. 

“T know. you will wait, little sis- 
ter,” he had said. “Sometimes the 
days may seem long and lonesome, 
but you must be brave. You know 
there will be a lifetime of joy to 
make up for these few years of sac- 
rifice.” 

She was sincere in her promise to 
wait for him. She had meant to 
be true. But somehow the world 
had changed since then, and she— 
she had changed, too. She was a 
woman, now, and she meant to live 
up to the dignity of her woman- 
hood. 

“T shall see and know the world, 
and the world shall know me,’’ had 
been her promise to herself. And 
she had looked ‘ upon it and its 
brightness had dazzled her eyes and 
hypnotized her senses. Poor little 
Alice had lost her peace of mind, 
and a deep unrest had filled her 
soul. 

Only a short time after George 
Strong had begun his labors in the 
mission field, Alice had gone to 
New York to continue her work in 
art. And in her desire to achieve 
fame and financial success she had 
grown away from the true ideal of 
womanhood. 

There was an artist friend who 
had been kind to her, and who had 
encouraged her efforts. And by his 
shrewdness, that friend had won 


cried she could not tell. 


his way into her life. She felt that 
on his shoulders rested the respon- 
sibility of her success or failure as 
an artist. 

George was such a plain, ordi-' 
nary man, and a life with him 
would be such a quiet, uneventful 
story. That was what she could 
not endure. She must have change, 
she must see and be seen. She 
must feel the touch of the world 
even though that touch pained her. 

For a long time George’s letters 
had continued to come at regular 
intervals and her replies had reach- 
ed him with the same regularity. It 
was hard to tell him that there was 
another. And besides, his letters 
carried a certain joy with them, a 
joy that she was loath to do with- 
out. 

Once George had said to her: 

“Alice, you are more than ful- 
filling the measure of my ideal. 
How can I bring my life up to your 
standard ?” 

She had laughed then, but it 
semed to cling about his letters, 
now. And whenever she looked at 
his picture she remembered the 
words. 

And so she had been a long time 
in telling him about the new 
friend. Then after his letters had 
quit coming, sometimes the strange 
forebodings came upon her. And 
Alice tried to get away from her- 
self by getting away from religion. 


Alice was going to be married. 
Many days were spent in purchas- 
ing the beautiful, dainty goods for 
the trousseau. Some of the pieces 
she had sewed with her own fin- 
gers. They were soft and pretty, 
but a strange feeling came over 
her as she folded the finished arti- 
cles and put them away. When 
the dainty bridal dress was placed 
in her hands she unwrapped it with 


trembling fingers, and why she 
When the 
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last piece was finished a great fear 
came upon her. She felt as if she 
had been preparing her burial 
robes, they were so white, and rich, 
and they felt cold, too. 

It was in the latter part of No- 
vember that Alice and Mr. Bond 
stood in a busy street waiting for 
acar. They walked on, to the cor- 
ner where a crowd was gathered, 
listening to a man speak. Something 
in his voice attracted her attention, 
and she stopped and listened, Then 
his eyes were looking. into her eyes 
and his words seemed to be said 
for her alone, “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 

All of the weeks of the two past 
years seemed to suddenly close to- 
gether and in her heart Alice could 
hear a voice whispering, “You will 
wait, little sister, and you must be 
brave.” 

But Mr. Bond was moving on, 
and the throng had passed between 
her and the speaker. 

That night Alice found a letter 
awaiting her. It was from her 
mother. 

The very universe seemed to be 
betraying her heart. She could 
feel the nearness of a Divine Hand 
over her. And she suffered the 
severest mental agony.. 

In that moment Mr. Bond seem- 
‘ed dearer and greater, and better 
to her than he had ever seemed be- 
fore. It would be so hard to lose 
him. It would’ be so hard to go 
back home to the quiet, uneventful 
life, that needs must follow. 

But something had torn the mor- 
tal veil from before her eyes, and 
for one brief moment she had seen 
her spiritual relationship to man- 
kind. She knew that she was be- 
traying her inmost soul, and that 
she was severing a spiritual rela- 
tionship that could never be re- 
newed. 

And far into the night her heart 


was lifted up in mighty prayer for 
strength to do her duty. 

In the gray dawn her answer 
came. She accepted it with quict 
gratitude and her heart was full of ‘ 
peace. 

It takes a strong woman to give 
up a lover, a fortune, and a career, 
it matters nct how, or why, or by 
whom the demand may come. But 
it takes a masterful woman to make 
the sac: ‘fice when it is demanded 
by a power unseen and unheard, 
and felt only in her own heart. 

Alice’s fingers were cold and her 


hands trembled as_ she carefully 
folded the dainty bridal clothes 
away in the large trunk. They 


looked whiter and richer and colder 
than ever now. 

It was dark when she finished her 
last errand that night. She was 
making her way through the busy 
street when the note of a song came 
to her ears. The note trembled 
back over the stretch of years, and 
after a little struggle with memory 
it united itself with an old sweet re- 
frain of her childhood. It was a 
Sunday school hymn she had learn- 
ed years before. 

But before the notes of the song 
had died away she found herself 
in a jostling throng of men and 
women. The men were excited. 
They swore and struck each other. 
And in the excitement a woman 
was pushed down and badly hurt. 
Then Alice saw a man raise her up, 
and he called for an officer to quiet 
the confusion. “By what right do 
you defend my wife,’ demanded an 
angry voice. 

“By the right of the great un- 
written law, ” he: replied, “which 
demands of each man that he pro- 
tect and uphold womanhood.” 

- It was the same voice that had 
thrilled herbeforn. The same dark, 
earnest eyes looked into her own. 
For a moment her hand touched 
his. Her lips were parted as if to 
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speak. But she only said, “Thank 
you!” And then he was gone. 

He had spoken of the great un- 
written law. She wondered if he 
‘understood it. It had touched her 
life in a stranye way, and she want- 
-ed to know more about it. 

The next day Alice told Mr. 
Bond all. She must be true, she 
said, to something within her which 
made marriage with him impossi- 
‘ble. He treated it lightly at first, 
but in the end accented the inevi- 
‘table. 

Good bye was said, and Alice 
‘started on her homeward journey. 
Not until the mighty Rockies tow- 
ered before her did she begin to 
feel like herself again. But as they 
‘came into the quiet mountain val- 
leys of her home land, the unrest 
that had been upon her passed 
‘away. 
another welcomed her home, her 
‘soul was filled with thanksgiving. 
At Christmas time her heart echoed 
a warm Amen to the angels’ song 
of “Peace on earth, good will to 


” 


SIt@ry. 


Then, as one friend after 


It was New Year’s eve. Alice's 
friends were with her in her old 
home. As the evening wore away, 
she stole off alone for a moment’s 
rest, and a word of prayer. She 
was not alone, though, for a man,- 
whose footstep she knew, was at 
her side, and his great, dark eyes 
were looking into her own. 

“Alice, little sister,’ the voice 

whispered, “you have waited?” 
- “Yes,” she returned, drawing his 
face down close to her own, “I 
tried to be untrue to you, but some 
power greater than my own kept 
me true to myself and to you.” 

“Tt was the great unwritten law,” 
he whispered. 

“Listen,” she said, “it is the bells. 
The old year is dead.” - 

A flood of silver mist was all 
about them as they stood together 
in the white light of the moon. 

“Alice; let us renew the old rela- 
tionship,” he whispered. ‘“The bells 
are chiming a glad consent.” 


“And so is my heart,” said Alice. 


OGhe Call of the Sunset, 


Grace Ingles Frost. 


Dost thou recd the call of the sun 
Ws ttbids the world good-night, 


' Gouching with loving caresses, 


Che rugged mountain's height? 


Dost thou calm thy rebellious heart, 


7s fades the crimson west, 


Banishing pitiless anger, 
Cherishing love in thy breast? 


Wn! tho” ro angels whisper 
Of prayer, to heart of thine, 

Jtced thaw the call of the gunset; 
*Owitll bid thee make God thy shrine. 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


GERMANY’S GREAT 


LYRIC POET. 


Marie Ledermann. 


Near the close of the eighteenth 
century Heinrich Heine was born 
in Dusseldorf on the Rhine. He 
himself often declared that he was 
born New Year’s night, 1800, and 
added jocosely that he was thus 
“the arst man of the century.” 
Later investigations, however, have 
revealed the fact that Heine first 
saw the light of the world several 
weeks earlier. In order to be the 
first man of the century, the poet 
without scruples changed the date 
of his birth. 

Heine was the son of the Jewish 
merchant, Samuel Heine, and his 
wife, Louise von Geldern. No- 
where in his writings does Heine 
mention his father, although he 
frequently writes affectionately of 
his mother. Probably the father 
was an insignificant person. On 
the other hand, the mother, as we 
conclude from the poet’s expres- 
sion, possessed a profound mind 
and a rich nature. She, doubtless, 
influenced the mental development 
of our gifted poet in the highest 
degree. 

Heine’s boyhood coincided with 
the time of Napoleon’s greatest 
fame and Germany’s deepest hu- 
miliation. The martial deeds. of 
Napoleon could not fail to make a 
deep impression on the boy’s mind. 
He became a friend of everything 
-French, an enthusiastic admirer of 


-swollen by continuous rains. 


the great usurper, and he remained 
so all his life. He was ten years. 
old when he first saw the great em- 
peror. It was in Dusseldorf in No- 
vember, 1810, as the emperor, with: 
his splendid train rode through the 
royal park. The boy’s vivid imag- 
ination was so aroused that his first 


_ poetical attempts were the results. 


The appearance of Napoleon had 
moreover a deeper significance for 
Heine’s Jewish family. They re- 
garded him as the liberator from 
the servile yoke under which all 
the German Jews of those days were 
bowed. Nanoleon hated religious. 
oppression and wherever he came 
he brought religious liberty. The 
joy and exultation which on that 
account reigned in Heine’s family 
could not fail to make an indelible 
impression on the mind of the boy. 
Heine has been so often condemned’ 
for his partiality to everything 
French—the beginning of it is 
doubtless to be found in his high 
regard for Napoleon. 

The boy’s feelings were especial- 
ly tendcr and sensitive. Once he 
and his little friend Wilhelm: were 
playing with a kitten. Through the 
garden ran a brook, just then much 
The 
kitten fell into this stream and as it 
was about to drown, Wilhelm 


sprang into the water, seized the 


little creature and threw it on the 
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shore,—but he himself, lost his 
footing and was drowned. Heine’s 
grief at his friend’s death was in- 
describable. He threw himself on 
the cold, wet corpse and embraced 
it passionately in vain attempts to 
cali it back to life. For days he 
could eat nothing—so great was his 
sorrow for his friend. For years 
ke tended the kitten lovingly as a 
living memento of the friend who 
had given his life to save it. 

Heine attended the High school 
in his native town, Dusseldorf, and 
took special interest in literature 

_and modern languages. He was so 
zealous and diligent in the study of 
foreign languages that he soon ac- 
quired such proficiency in English, 
French and Italian as to read them 
with ease. At this time appeared 
his first poems, received every- 
where, especially by the younger 
generation, with rapturous enthu- 
siasm. These verses have an airy, 
‘delicate charm, and daring flashes 
of humor, but they show also the 
first germs of his unhappy ten- 
dency to scorn and satire. This ten- 
dency to jeer and scoff at every- 
thing earthly and divine, temporal 
and eternal, continues to run 
through all his works, like a black 
river in a smiling landscape. 

When he had completed the 
school in his native city his father 
brought him to Frankfort to a bus- 
iness friend with whom he was to 
‘study banking. But the youth hat- 
ed office work and in two months he 
left Frankfort. While there he 
saw the “Judengasse,” the Jewish 


quarter, and the humiliating posi- ° 


tion of his people depressed. him 
greatly. Returning to the parental 
home in Dusseldorf he busied him- 
self more and more with writing; 
his poetic genius soared aloft, his 
poems became more and more im- 
portant. ; 

The hero of his youthful dreams 


cand youthful poems, Napoleon the . 


Great, had been overtaken by an 
allpowerful fate. When the poem 
“Die Zwei Grenadiere’ (“The Two 
Grenadiers”) appeared, breathing, 
as it does, boundless and glowing 
enthusiasm for Napoleon—then the 
boyish singer by the Rhine carried 
all the hearts of France by storm. 

Meanwhile, Heine’s father had 
made arrangements with his broth- 
er Solomon for Heinrich to go to 
Hamburg and attempt to learn his 
uncle’s business. But every exertion 
to change the poet to a merchant 
was in vain. Heinrich wanted to 
study,—not to stand behind the 
counter and measure out cloth. The 
more he hated the counting-house, 
the more pronounced became his 
poetical inclinations. In Hamburg 
in spite of the stress of circum- 
stances originated most of the lays 
of his immortal “Buch der Lieder,’ 
(Book of Songs), that collection of 
gems which more than all else has 
rendered its author famous. Heine 
afterwards wrote many works, but 
his “Buch der Lieder” excels ev- 
erything else in fervor and in popu- 
lar beauty. 

In his uwuncle’s house Heine’s 
heart felt the pangs of ardent first 
love. Eveline, one of his uncle’s 
nieces, was a member of the house- 
hold, and the two young people 
were thrown into daily contact. To 
her he dedicated his first burning 
love songs. But Eveline felt noth- 
ing but indifference or scorn for 
the poor apprentice in her uncle’s 
counting-house, and soon she mar- 
ried another. Heine puts his in- 
tense anguish into his songs. The 
brief story of his love he tells. us. in 
the world famous poem: 


“Bin Jungling liebt ein Madchen 
Doch die hat einen Andern erwahlt.” 
(A youth once loved a maiden 


_ Who did another prefer.) 


Heine finally succeeded in inter- 


‘esting his uncle in his plans suffi- 
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ciently to advance him the funds 
necessary to go to college. In the 
spring of 1820 he entered the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. To be sure, his 
uncle had stipulated that he should 
study law in order to practice in 
Hamburg later. 

In accordance with his -uncle’s 
wishes, therefore, jurisprudence 
became his vocation, but his deep 
poetic nature yearned for some- 
thing else. As a result he “cut” 
most of the lectures in law and it 
took him nearly six years to ob- 
tain the degree of doctor in this 
department. But he-attended regu- 
larly and conscientiously all the 
lectures which his inclination led 
him to select, history, especially 
that of Germany, as well as every- 
thing which pertained to German 
literature, were his favorite studies. 

Next year, 1821, Heine entered 
the University of Gottingen and lat- 
er that of Berlin where his mental 
development received its greatest 
stimulus. During these years of 
studv in Berlin he composed many 
incomparable poems. Here, too, 
originated his tragedies “Almansar” 
and “William Ratcliffe.” 

In the social circles in Berlin, 
even in the highest, Heine was a 
welcome guest, and here he met 
many a prominent personage in the 
field of science. Here he made his 
studies of men; but we are com- 
pelled to admit that he also made 
his studies of life and mankind in 
the lower strata, among the jovial 
companies of the taverns. Very of- 
ten he could be found with his 
friends in the wine-room behind 
the ringing goblet. He was en- 
tangled in many a_ love affair 
without deep significance. 

Finally, shortly before the last 
examination which made him Doc- 
tor of Law, he—who. up to this 
time had only -derided and _ ridi- 
culed everything religious—joined 
the Protestant church, being bap- 


tized with the name Christian Jo- 
hann Heinrich Heine. That he did 
not take this step from conviction, 
but entirely from practical reasons. 
—since no career whatever was. 
open for a Jewish lawyer—goes 
without saying. 

Heine. now returned to Ham- 
burg, not to practice law, but to 
devote himself wholly to his belov- 
ed muse. His uncle, who now had 
confidence in the literary ability of 
the nephew, supplied him abund- 
antly with means. Heine’s fam- 
ily had also moved to Hamburg, 
and he was affectionate to them, 
particularly to his mother. He was. 
at heart an amiable personality, 
full of tender consideration for his. 
family, polite and courteous to ev- 
ery one. In his writings, however, 
he could be infinitely rude, and peo- 
ple feared his sharp pen. 

He wrote many important artt- 
cles for newspapers and magazines, 
in which the most prominent per- 
sons of the realm, the clergy and 
the nobility, were attacked with bit- 
ing sarcasm and irony. In the 
same scornful manner he spoke of 
existing conditions in Germany and 
France, and, as a result, numerous 
enemies were made. 

In 1832 he decided to move to: 
Paris. Life in Germany was largely” 
embittered by the many enemies 
caused by his lampoons. Still he 
loved his fatherland with all his 
heart, especially his home on the 
Rhine, and he continued to sing its 
praises till his death. 

In Paris he plunged into a whirl 
of diversions and pleasures, not al- 
ways of the most elevating kind. 
The French people, above all the 
ladies, worshiped him. Here, too,. 
he met his future wife, Matilde Mi- 
rat. Heine loved many women, but 
he loved Matilde most of all. In- 
tellectually she was not his equal,. 
but that he would not have desired, 
Laughingly he used to tell that Ma- 
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tilde did not know even the names 
of his works. For her, Heine was 
not the great poet, he was merely 
the best, the tenderest, the most 
provident.of husbands. Their mar- 
ried life was very happy. 

Of the many works which he 
produced only a few can be men- 
tioned here. Die Harzreise (The 
Hartz Journey), Nordseebilder 
(North Sea Cycles), and Reisebil- 
der (Pictures of Journeys) are ge- 
nial images of the varying moods of 
nature. Compositions like Schellm 
von Bergen, Das Goldene Kalb 
(The Golden Calf), Nachtliche 
Fahrt (A Journey by Night), An 
die Jungen (To Youth), reach the 
very pinnacle of poetic expression. 
His lines breathe a wondrous ten- 
derness and delicacy—sweet songs 
full of moonlit nights and the frag- 
rance of roses. 

They are peculiarly well adapt- 
ed to be sung. Some of.them, as 
for instance, “Du bist wie eime 
Blume,’ ‘Im Wunderschoenen Mo- 
nat Mai,’ have been set to music by 
nearly seventy musicians. To be 
sure, some of his poems are filled 
with sensuousness,and at times they 


are far from aesthetic—defects 
which we can only deplore. But in 
all his writings we are carried 


along by the rush of his phrases 
and periods. No other poet was, 
in an equal degree, master of his 
mother tongue. 

In the early part of the year 1847 
Heine first felt the approach of that 
horrible disease which was to con- 
fine him to his bed for eight long 
years. A slight attack of paralysis 
was the forerunner of the dreadful 
spinal disorder which soon showed 
its devastating effects. He suffered 
indescribable tortures. His entire 
body was convulsed by paroxysms 
of nervous pain, and his limbs grad- 
ually refused to perform their 
wonted tasks. His eyelids were 


paralyzed and in order to see he: 


had to raise them with his fingers. 

In spite of all this he remained 
sociable, liked to see visitors, and 
jested and laughed unrestrainedly. 
From this “Matratzengruft,” as he 


called his sick bed, he added many 


a contribution to the literary treas- 
ure which he bequeathed to the 
German nation. The current of 
song became ever deeper, ever 
richer, and yielded genuine pearls 
of German poetry. Even a few 
days before his death he was still 
writing with trembling hand. 

His sufferings lasted eight years 
—eight years spent in this “mat- 
tress-vault.” Finally, the pain be- 
came unendurable. His friends 
resorted to everything to allevi- 
ate the torture, everyone treated 
him lovingly, his wife Matilde 
nursed him with touching devo- 
tion, and he was grateful and gen- 
tle to all about him. Friends from 
his home on the Rhine visited him 
often. Had not he, as none other, 
sung of the Rhine and its moun- 
tains and of the glorious Cathedral 
of Cologne? 

Two weeks before his death Di- 
rector Hiller and a double quar- 
tette from the famous Cologne Male 
Chorus, visited him. Heine was 
very weak and could scarcely speak 
audibly. Suddenly arose the glori- 
ous melodies of his own songs. In 
subdued voices the singers sang a 
number of his lays, one after the 
other. Heine became quite animat- 
ed, the old youthful fervor came 
over him, he listened with exulta- 
tion, thanked the singers from the 
Rhine and assured them that the 
music exactly suited the text, and 
that he felt deeply pleased to hear 
these songs once more before his 
death. 

Our poet’s last day soon came. A 
few hours before his death a friend 
asked him concerning his standing 


God 


with God. His answer was, 


“Don’t worry about that. 
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will be gracious to me. 
is His vocation.” 

On the 17th of February, 1856, 
Heine was released from his pain- 
ful sufferings. In the cemetery of 
Montmartre, Paris, he found his 
final resting place. Tiws ended the 
life of this richly endowed poet. He 
can be fully understood only when 
one considers and understands the 
time in which he lived and worked. 

The German nation loves Heine 
in his entirety, above all they love 
him as the singer of the Rhine. Cer- 
tainly many things in his writings 
repel us; many things we can not 
consider beautiful. . It is as if two 
spirits possessed him—one great, 
noble; the other low. But the great 
one quite overshadows the low, and 
therefore we love him. We know 
what he was and what he is, and 
our remote descendants will like- 
wise know it. I wish only to place 
upon his grave this slight memorial. 


LIKE TO A FLOWER, LOVELY. 
Du Bist Wie Eine Blume. 


Like to a flower, lovely 
And pure and fair thou art; 

I gaze on thee, and sadness 
Comes stealing o’er my heart. 


I long to lay in blessing 

My hands on thy head, and pray 
That God keep thee so lovely, 

So fair and pure alway. 


To forgive 


’TWAS IN THE GLORIOUS MONTH OF 
MAY. 


Im Wunderschoenen Monat Mai. 


’Twas in the glorious month of May, 
When all the buds were blowing, 
I first felt in my bosom 
Love’s tender fire glowing. 


’T was in the glorious month of May 
When all the birds were singing, 
The vearning deep I told her 
That in my heart was ringing! 


AND COULD THE LITTLE FLOWERS 
KNOW. 


Und Wussten’s Die Blumen, Die Klet- 
nen. 


And could the little flowers know 
How pierced my heart with grief, 
I’m sure their tears with mine would 
flow. 
To bring my pain relief. 


And if the nightingales but knew 
How sick I am, and sad, 

They, lustily, would sound anew 
Their carols bright and glad. 


And if the golden stars, on high, 
My sorrow could but guess, 

They would come down out of the sky 
To comfort my distress. 


Not one of them can know my pain, 
One only knows its smart; 

For she herself has rent in twain, 
Has rent in twain my heart! 


A CHAT ABOUT TRAVEL. 


Dilbhur. 


III. 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


It must not be imagined that the 
East Indians are anything 1 the 
negro type. The higher classes are 
a. highly intellectual race of men. 
They are no doubt of Arian de- 
scent, their language, mythology 
and customs all point to it. I knew 
one native gentleman, a most thor- 
oughly educated man, who held the 
position of Deputy Accountant 
General of the North West prov- 
inces of India. He was in reality 
Accountant General, for that post 
was only a sinecure one, held by an 
English officer. Some of the more 
advanced Hindoos are. casting off 
the idolatrous rites of their religion 
and have joined a religious and so- 
cial association in India called the 
“Brahmo-Somaj,” or - “Society of 


sj 


God,” which will doubtless be the 
stepping stone to the introduction 
of the Gospel. The fundamental 
principles are:—that there is but 
one God, supreme, the object of 
worship ;—that nature and intuition 
are the sources whence our knowl- 
edge of God is derived, and that re- 
ligion admits of progressive devel- 
opment (the latter dogma in itself 
showing the dawn of light). They 
ignore all distinctions of caste and 
consider all men as God’s children, 
acknowledge no sacred books or 
places, but value what is good and 
true in all religions, and recognize 
the necessity of public. worship. I 
heard their leader, Keshub Chunda 
Sen, preach in Calcutta, and felt 
convinced that he was an instru- 


“ment in the hands of God to break 


down some of the barriers to pro- 


gression among the Hindoos. 


The lower classes have no desire 
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for education or advancement of 
any kind. The great drawback to 
the progress of Christianity is their 
caste. People who have never been 
in the Orient can form no idea of 
what caste means. I believe many 
would adopt European customs but 
for it. A high-caste man said to 
me, “I wish indeed that we could 
break the barriers, but were I to 
take such a step I should be an out- 
cast in my family; I should be 
spurned as a leper by all men of my 
rank, and I confess I am not equal 
to the test!” 


A BRIDE. 


The dress of the natives denotes 
their caste and position; the turban 
is worn differently, the fixing of 
their attire all shows it. Some men 
wear long pajamas under their 
loose togas, others only drape their 


clothes, and the manner of draping 
shows the caste they belong to. 
Hindoos and Mohammedans are 
easily distinguishable; in fact after 
a few years of residence in India 
one is able to tell what caste they 
belong to, and their social position 
from their expression and contour 
of features; for after generations 
of intermarriage there isa similarity 
of form and mannerism that is un- 
mistakable, as well as the uniform 
arrangement of clothing. 

In the native villages there are 
thousands upon thousands of toilers- 
for whom education or improve- 
ment of condition is quite out of the 
auestion. They live in mud huts, 
eating scarcely anything but rice, 
which is the main food of the In- 
dian, whether rich or poor. To eat 
with their rice they make what they 
call “curry” from almost anything 
they can get, a bird that they catch 
with a sling and a stone, (as David 
used when he killed Goliath of 
Gath), or the young shoots of a 
tree, and they eat a great deal of 
sugar cane. The children are won- 
derfully clever in the use of the 
sling. I have seen a little naked tot- 
of not more than five years, bring 
down a bird. Many of the richer 
class, the shop-keepers and money 
lenders—live in. fine, large. houses, 
where all the family for three or 
four generations live together. This. 
class is anxious to have their sons. 
educated and the boys are very de- 
sirous to pass their examinations in 
the colleges to fit themselves for the 
various government appointments, 
and as money leriders, “pundits,” or 
teachers of the Sanscrit, the Koran 
and other sacred writings. So anx- 
ious are the students to pass, that 
it is not at all uncommon for them 
to address ludicrously pathetic ap- 
peals to the examiner to give them 


passing marks, whether they de- 


serve them or not. One pleads an 
attack of fever as a reason for giv- 
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ing a poor paper, another mentions 
that he is poor, and if he fails this 
year all hope of obtaining his de- 
gree is gone. The following au- 
thentic copy of a letter will show 
the style of candidate’s appeals: 


“To the Humane Examiner: 

S1r.—Knowing that I shall be plucked 
in this exam., I am writing an applica- 
tion to show your favor to me. I ama 
poor man, son of a poor family. But 
you may say “that as I have not worked 
any single sum how can I show favor to- 
wards you?” but the reasons;—I have 
passed in three other days and I know 
not why I cannot work these sums, per- 
haps God is on my opposite side, or my 
fortune is bad. If you give me ten 
marks then that will be sufficient for 
me; if you do not show me this favor 
I shail lose my whole year. You dis- 
tribute pice (money) to poor, which is 
of great labor but this is of very petty 
labor, to give me the above mentioned 
marks. 

From your most obedient servant.” 


They also teach MHindoostanee 
and Bengalee to Europeans desir- 
ous of learning the language with 
the true accent, which can never be 
acquired from a foreigner or in an- 
other country. The majority of 
English people only pick up the 
language from hearing the servants 
speak, which it may be imagined 
would not be edifying to a linguist! 
This is the way in which I learned 
it, and yet, some young friends of 
mine who came from England, af- 
ter having passed their examina- 
tions in the language with high 
honors, were glad to enlist my ser- 
vices in making themselves under- 
stood, for their sentences were far 
too grammatical for the average 
native to comprehend! The na- 
tives are very intelligent and catch 
your meaning easily, and however 
absurd your expressions may ap- 
pear to them you will never see a 
smile on their faces. 

I was saying the rich families 
often live all together. The earn- 
ings are given to the Karti, or 


head of the family, who is greatly 
respected by all. It is therefore a 
good investment to educate their 
sons. The Karti is the patriarch: 
of the family, and some people who. 
have had greater advantages might 
do well to copy them in the rever- 
ence and respect they pay to the 
veterans of their families. 

The women of India are but lit- 
tle respected. They have but little. 
oportunity of seeing or being seen 
by any but their husbands. A fter- 
they attain the age of about eight. 
years they are married, and hence- 
forth kept closely protected from 
the vulgar gaze. If they go out it 
is in an “Eecka” like the convey- 
ance in the picture of a palace-in 
India. It is fitted with curtains so- 
that nobody can see them, -but I 
have no doubt they are curious. 
enough to take a peep at every- 
thing as they pass. They are al- 
ways closely veiled, except when in 
the presence of women, and then. 
their “chuddas,” or head dresses, 
are only thrown back ready for in- 
stant replacing. 

It is very interestine to accom- 
pany the ladies of the various mis- 


‘sions who are permitted to visit the- 


Zenana Khannah, or women’s por- 
tion of the house. The women are- 
as pleased as children, and ask- 
questions about the outside world, 
and the work and books the ladies. 
talk about. They place a chair for- 
their visitors, but they group them- 
selves on the floor on handsome- 
rugs or furs, and have a round pil- 
low upon which they rest their arm: 
or elbow. Sometimes they are 
handsomely dressed with a quan- 
tity of jewels down the back of 
their ears, a gold ring through: 
their nose, on which is suspended: 
lovely pear shaped pearls, white- 
and pink, tiger’s teeth, beautifully 
mounted, etc. Their naked arms. 
are covered with gold and silver- 


‘bangles and armlets, also their an-.- 
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kles. Their faces are very beauti- 
ful, many of them oval shaped, with 
lovely eyes, which they stain to 
make them look larger and blacker. 
If there is a wtdow amongst them, 
she is known by her short hair, 
and white clothing, not a vestige of 
jewelry, in which the native woman 
so much delights. A widow is to 
them an evidence that the gods are 
offended with her, perhaps for 
some action done in a former life, 
as they have a firm belief in a 
previous existence, and the trans- 
migration of souls. Formerly they 
wore sack cloth, and ashes were 
sprinkled upon their heads. That 
custom is abolished, but still they 
_ have no privileges in the family, 
and are as I said only dressed in 
plain white. Suttee, that is, the 
burning of the live widow on the 
pyre with the body of her hushand 
was the custom, and is a part of 
their religion. The practice is pro- 
hibited by the government, but even 
now if they can get an opportunity 
they will do it. A widow, a girl 
about 17, asked, “Why will not the 
great Raj (meaning Queen Vic- 
toria) allow us to be burned with 
our husbands? It is better than 
living; we are so miserable.” 

A law has been passed sanction- 
ing the re-marriage of Hindoo wid- 
ows and scme have taken advan- 
tage of at, but if is/a bold step ‘to 
take, as to the natives this renders 
them degraded and polluted, to an 
extent we cannot conceive. It 
means that they are aliens from all 
their kinsmen, and when we consid- 
er the traditions and teachings of 
centuries we cannot wonder that 
there are few who dare to brave it. 
Those who do have more or less ac- 
cepted Christianity. 

The Hindoos are very anxious 
not to have girl babies, and for this 
reason infanticide is very general. 
Girls are considered an evidence of 
the displeasure of the gods. A 


father will often say he has so 
many children, omitting to count 
the girls. When asked the cause of 
the omission, he will say, “Oh, they 
are only girls.” The cause is great- 
ly due to the tremendous expenses 
attending the marriage of girls. The 
father has to bear all the expense, 
and to give her a large dower as 
well, or he cannot get her married, 
and no girl can remain single. If 
he cannot afford the necessary 
dower to marry his daughter to a 
desirable husband he will give her 
in marriage to an aged widower. 
Polygamy is practiced. It is very 
difficult for one who has not lived 
in the Orient to realize the position 
native women hold there. In most 
European countries a woman is 
equal with her husband, but 
there she is his slave. 

When a boy marries he takes his 
bride to the home of his parents 
and he takes his place in the fam- 
ily as he did before his marriage, 
while she goes to the ladies’ apart- 
ments of the. house, where she 
passes most of her life in the en- 
joyment of her simple pleasures. 
Their husbands are very fond of 
them, lavishing finery and jewels 
upon them and their chief occupa- 
tion is in adorning themselves. They 
live on the happiest terms togeth- 
er, and as you approach their 
apartments the sound of their mer- 
ry laughter and singing greets 
your ears. It must have been a 
very monotonous life until they 
were taught to read, write and 
work, which has been effected by 
the missionary ladies. The medi- 
cal missionaries have the best op- 
portunities, as by their skill in fre- 
quently saving the lives of infants, 
they win the hearts of the mothers, 
and it is through them the chil- 
dren will become familiar with Bi- 
ble stories and Testament teach- 
ings, and the seeds of Christianity 
will be sown, and in God’s own 


PoE SN BM MEARS CHIME. 


time the little leaven will leaven stand that God loves all His chil- 
the whole, and India will become dren, independent of nation, creed 


converted, and they will under- or position. 


THE NEW YEAR’S CHIME. 


Florence L. Lancaster. 


“The good Old Year, the dear old time, 
And all my peace of mind.” 


The May Queen. 


Tonight shall ring the city’s Bells 
To welcome New Year’s Day. 

My heart is mourning for the things 
That last year took away. 


Yearning, still yearning for a Joy 
Too bright to be retained. 
Still striving for a Hope too high 
Perchance, to be attained. 


The Bells shall ring the New Year in; 
My heart tollsa refrain: — 


The Old Time’s gone—and no New Year 


Shall bring it back again! 


Then suddenly the Bells pealed forth 
Above the wind-swept rain. 

A time-wrought message seemed to rise 
From Memory’s reverend fane: 


“Our God, our help in ages past; 
F Our Hope for vears to come, 
Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our Eternal Home.” 


The Bells did ring the New Year in 
With sweet exultant strain !— 

To heights unseen Heaven raises Hope, 
The soul to win, regain. 


OUR GIRLS 


THE SUNSET GLIMMER. 
May E. Lillie. 


I was in a great school room, 
humming with hundreds of voices. 

The teacher was Editor of the 
magazine to which I had sent my 
manuscript. He was correcting and 
returning compositions to the pu- 
pils, and as I watched him eagerly, 
knowing his judgment on my work 
would mean success or failure, he 
looked toward me, saying, 

“Do not overdo yourself.” 

I sat wondering what he meant, 
when he approached, offered me 
some clean sheets of paper, and my 
old manuscript with these words 
written at the bottom: “Run ahead 
lightly and view the sunset glimmer 
from afar off. The end is what 
you are striving for. Bring it all 
into a great climax. Try again!” 

I awoke with firm conviction, 
that some time, perhaps near the 
sunset of my life I should suc- 
ceed. 

It was with regret, though, at 
having to wait for the sunset, when 
I longed so to do something in the 
morning. Still, I thought, we 
should not hope to attain too easily 
that which it has taken others,wiser 
and better educated, years of toil to 
gain. So I smothered my disap- 
pointment and determined to wait, 
work and prepare for the sunset, 
and be worthy of it when it came. 

After that I had another dream, 
and oh, I saw a most wonderful 
sunset! An old, old man, standing 
in the midst of a yellow wheat field 
from which the grain had been har- 
vested. He gazed with meditative 
eyes at the distant mountains, over 
which a great blazing sun was sink- 


ing, and throwing its glorious rays. 

He said no word aloud, but was 
comparing the field to his finished 
work, and thanking God for the 
privilege of being an agent in His 


hand for this glorious end! His 
spring with its sowing was past. 
The harvest gathered, and night 


coming when none can work. He 
was waiting there for the last glim- 
mer, thinking over his life of toil 
and its probable reward. For: 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
also shall he reap.” Whether it be 
the wheat of the field, grain of ar- , 
tistic talent, evil deeds, or good- 
ness. 

To enjoy the best harvest one | 
must sow in the spring and have 
the will to work throughout the 
summer. “Great souls have wills, 
feeble ones only wishes.” 

oo 


THE PROPOSAL. 
Hattie C. Jensen. 


I take your little hand in mine 

And closely scan each crossing line. 
And in its tracings, I can see 

You love me, darling, only me. 


I see a girl all dressed in white; 
Her radiant face, with smiles is bright. 
A church—a wedding—side by side, 

I the bridegroom—you the bride. 


And I can see a little cot 

Where strife and anger enter not; 

With bright-eyed children ’round 
knee, 

O tell me, sweetheart! Can this be? 


our 


You do not turn away your head 
Because your future thus I’ve read. 
Within my heart great joy is rife, 
For you will—yes! you’ll be my wife. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 


Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


E 


The need of some kind of education 
-as a basis for every activity is constantly 
emphasized. This emphasis, however, is 
‘rarely applied to the need of training for 
‘domestic life, for which it is supposed 
that any kind of training will do. After 
years of earnest work of a few investi- 
‘gators, it is beginning to be understood 
that domestic science is something defi- 
nite, something capable of being studied 
comprehensively, and is worthy of a 
«Place beside other courses of importance 
. infuniversities and colleges. It is only in 
ent years that home-making has_be- 
- %ome a profession for which the best 
‘gtraining and the fullest development at- 
‘tainable are not too much. To make 
‘home attractive, wholesome, dignified, a 
“place of-growth, and a center of interest, 

is certainly a profession requiring not 
-orlly the ‘best’ training, but a specific 
‘training adapted to these ends. 

The education of women has been too 
much the same as that of men. Those 
-who first insisted upon the value of a 
‘higher education for women thought it 
sufficient that they should have the same 
Opportunities as men. The last decade 
‘has developed the fact that women need 
‘special opportunities as women, and 
‘their courses of instruction should be 
-distinctively their n. All women do 
not need the same kind of training as 
‘men, any more thanr all men ‘need 
a purely classical or a purely 
scientific education. That the respec- 
‘tive courses of study for girls and boys 
‘should be of equal strength and value, 
is no argument that they should be iden- 
‘tical. Certainly, the future calling and 
position of the girl and boy are not to 


‘be the same. How to earn a living is the 
“ques of first importance in a young 
‘man’s training. How to conduct a home 


‘should hold a place no less prominent in 


the education of every young woman. 


‘Still, one has but to go to a students’ 
-employment bureau to find there an un- 
-due number of girls who wish to do 
-clerking, book-keeping, typewriting and 
clerical work. Charity workers con- 
‘stantly find that the women of the la- 
‘boring classes lack proper training and 
‘skill in making home comfortable and 
wholesome. For want of training the 
mistress in many a wealthy home is ab- 
solutely at the mercy of her servants. 
It appears from this and other reports 


and considerations that the education of: 


the average girl is not as a rule con- 
ducted with any view to her future du- 
ties. The fact that one-half of the wom- 
en of the United States are married sets 
them aside as needing special training 
for their profession. Even in this age 
of domestic science training, many girls 
who leave home to enter college re- 
ceive as their final injunction, the warn- 
ing not to take house-hold science; they 
can receive such training at home. 


During her school life, a girl’s time is 
occupied by her studies, her leisure 
hours are spent in skating or music. 
After graduation her life for some time 
is a round of amusements. “She will be 
voung only once,” say her indulgent par- 
ents. “Work and worry come soon 
enough.” When she marries and finds 
herself at the head of a household, riot 
understanding a single detail of its man 
agement, at what cost does she gain her 
experience? And at what cost to her 
companion? When one hears of sour 
bread, cold coffee, uneatable dinners, it 
is certainly to be hoped that men have 
saint-like patience. Too often, how- 
ever, their poorly nourished bodies de- 
velop a craving for something strong to 
satisfy their appetite. Just as often, the 
highly spiced and highly flavored foods 
create a similar craving, and the once 
temperate husband frequents saloons. Is 
the wife to blame? Aside from the 
auestion of food, have the home condi- 
tions been pleasant and entertaining, so 
full of love and sunshine that the club 
room is less inviting? 

Do separations ever come through in- 
compatibility due to ignorance on the 
part of the wife, in the important details 
rertaining to home life? Divorce courts 
are not crowded with subjects from the 
lower classes alone, those who have 
learning and intelligence are often found 
there. How often does one see a so- 
called highly educated girl sink into a 
fretful, peevish woman, with no time for 
study, no time for music or art, be- 
cause her time is spent in combating dif- 
ficulties created by her ignorance in the 
management of home. The highly edu- 
cated woman is not always the ideal 
woman, if she be judged by other stand- 
ards than her own. Is it too much to 
say that woman’s training should make 
her more rather than less womanly? 

From the home radiate the physical, 
mental and moral influences which shape 
and develon character. In many cases, 
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however, it is little more than a place 
in which to sleep and eat. Where are 
the future philosophers, statesmen and 
presidents to come from? Doés not the 
national life depend on the nature of 
the home? During the decline of France, 
statesmen called for better mothers, bet- 
ter homes, that the republic might be 
saved from ruin. In the home, there- 
fore, is demanded the highest develop- 
ment of all the powers. No other posi- 
tion demands so much, or offers more. 
Can too much preparation be made for 
work so far-reaching? Without thought 
and training can successful achieve- 
ment be attained? When the college 
student recognizes these demands, she 
will see that all and more than her 
course at present offers is needful for 
intelligent homé-making. To her  be- 
longs the solution of home problems, 
because of her daily contact with their 
minute details. 

Naturally and forcefully should the 
problems of house and home appeal to 
the college woman, first, because she is 
a woman; second, because her training 
should prepare her to attack problems 
in a scientific way. She studies physi- 


ology, composition of the blood, hones 
and muscles of a human body, and 
what food substances are contained in 
their chemical compounds. What better 
use could be made of this knowledge 
than in securing a diet that should prop- 
erly nourish every part of the body, or 
in protecting a home against dreadful 
diseases by reason of her knowledge of 
bacteriology? She studies political econ- 
omy and sociology and learns by reflec- 
tion and observation that their princi- 
ples are applicable to the social and do- 
mestic problems of ordinary life. 

Then, too, domestic training makes. 
happier homes, because there is jov in 
systematic, scientific work. A woman 
does that best which she finds pleasure 
in doing. Even though the house has. 
not all the labor-saving appliances, and’ 
is not the most convenient, the woman 
of training who loves her home, will 
find joy in the accomplishment of her 
duties. No education is complete, nor, 
indeed, of great permanent value, that 
does not teach how to live contentedly, 
and to be contented, a woman must be 
sure that she is filling her place in the 
best possible manner. 
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OFFICERS NOTES 


CONVENTIONS VISITED. 


September, 19, 1906, Snowflake—Mar- 
tha H. Tingey, Sarah Eddington, B. H. 
Roberts. 

September 23, Maricopa—Martha H. 
Tingey, Sarah Eddington, B. H. Rob- 
erts. 


September 23, South Sanpete—Adella 
W. Eardley, Frank Y. Taylor. 

September 23, Wasatch—Mae T. Ny- 
strom, Willard Done. 

September 23, Utah—Elen Wallace, 
Briant S. Hinckley, Francis M. Lyman. 

September 23, Cache—Agnes Camp- 
bell, B. F. Grant. 
September 23, Woodruff—Emily C. 
Adams, Thos. Hull. 
September 23, 
Kelsch. 

September 23, Oneida—Ruth M. Fox, 
Moses W. Taylor. : 

September 23, Wayne—Minnie J. 
Snow, Rodney C. Badger. 


Uintah, Louis A. 


September 24, Parowan—Joan Camp-: 


bell, Annie Campbell, Hyrum M. 


Smith, Jos. W. McMurrin, Orson .. 
Whitney. 

September 26, St. Joseph—Martha: 
H. Tingey, Sarah Eddington, B. H. 
Roberts. 

September 29, Juarez—Martha H. 
Tingey, Sarah Eddington, B. H. Rob- 
erts. 

September 30, Fremont—Joan Camp- 
bell, Thos. Hull. 

September 30, Bear Lake—Emma 
Goddard, Benjamin Goddard. 

September 30, North Sanpete—Agnes. 
Campbell, B. F. Grant. 

September 30, Summit—Ruth M. Fox,. 
Lewis T. Cannon. 

September 30, Millard—Elen Wallace,. 
Briant S. Hinckley. 

September 30, -Pioneer—Estelle N. 
Caldwell, Ann M. Cannon, Susa Y. - 
Gates Mary E. Connelly, Willard Done.. 

September 30, Salt Lake—Mae T. 
Nystrom, Emily C. Adams, Geo. H. 
Brimhall, John A. Widtsoe. 

October 14, Morgan—Joan Campbell, 
Willard Done. 

October 14, Tooele—Agnes Campbell, 
Thos. Hull. 
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The Two Bears. 


“Every home should contain two 
bears,—Bear and. Forbear.” 

*Tis an old saying, but one to be 
remembered; and when I heard it 
repeated recently, by an old lady 
in speaking to a newly married cou- 
ple, I went to thinking what it 
would mean. 

I saw the young bride and bride- 
groom starting life together with 
no anticipation of anything but joy. 
And in truth they have a fair pros- 
pect for happiness,—he with his 
fine, frank nature, strength, intellect, 
good sense and courage; she equal- 
ly well endowed and, if a little wil- 
ful, loving and winsome withal. 
What will they have to bear? 
Nothing much at first, for they 


gether will overcome everything. 
Then for her will be the absence 
from mother, father, brothers and 
sisters, and life in a country town, 
very different from the big city 
where she lived ere the gospel 
found her. And she is a social lit- 
tle creature, fond of life and ad- 
miration; used to having it, too. 
And she loves the care-free ways of 
the world. So, though she loves 
her husband and her religion, there 
will be some things she will miss, 
after awhile. And she must learn 
to bear the change cheerfully, to 
find pleasure in the new kinds of 
enjoyment, to let the old loves go, 
to not pine for the great theatres, 
and busy thoroughfares ; to forbear 
from urging him to abandon life on 
the farm, for there his duty lies, 
and it will mean his success. And 
he? He will need, perhaps, to for- 
bear more than to bear. To re- 
member that the changes for her 
are great; and to not be disappoint- 
ed if she sometimes craves the old 
pleasures and friends. 


Very different is their life and its 
promise from that of another cou- 
ple. The girl in this case was 
strong in spirit but frail of body. 
And when he sought her love she 
answered that home for her might 
mean a childless one—that, or in- 
validism, or even death itself. His 
answer was, 

“We will face it together.” 

And they did. The joy and love 
of life encompassed them, yet hand 
in. “hand “they faced! «death and 
through the blessing of God, they 
vanquished him. Years have passed 
and smiling faces greet the happy 
father when he comes. Much has 
been borne and yet may be. For in 
that home greater love, greater 
union and a deep thankfulness for 
all God’s gifts has lifted them 


-above the common plane and made 


truly love, and the joy of being to- them at once the strength and joy 
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of friends who turn to them not 
knowing why. 


Still another couple came from 
far across the sea. Young and 
strong they were, life beating in 
every pulse. Yet illness came and 
the young husband lay helpless, 
through weary years. The wife left 
their little child to minister to 
father’s wants, and went bravely 
forth, five days out of seven, to 
wash for what they needed. And 
through it all her courage and 
cheerfulness never failed. Small 
wonder if his did, for what must he 
have borne aside from the pain and 
suffering ? 


Another wife, through one-third 
of a life-time bore with her hus- 
band’s drink. She knew the heart 
was of pure gold, and she looked 
upon his weakness as upon a long 
and terrible illness. The fever has 
passed at length, and ° now — she 
thanks God for the power He gave 
to bear, to suffer and be strong. 


Most of these are exceptional 
cases. Generally we are called upon 
only to bear and forbear in smaller 
things. Sometimes it is only to 
avoid the quick retort, to laugh 
when we would cry, to stand back 
while another takes the trifle we 
want, to put aside our personal 
pleasure and sympathize with little 
griefs. But no one knows what 
life may bring. Sometimes strong 
and physically perfect parents have 
an invalid or crippled child; some- 
times a girl full of youth and glad- 
ness is called upon to renounce her 
personal inclination and care for a 
bed-ridden father, mother, brother 


or sister; sometimes joy is dashed 


from our cup before our very eyes. 


And home is not the only place. 
In business the most valuable em- 
ployee is the one who bears with 


the peculiarities of the patrons, who 
anticipates their wishes and is pa- 
tient and tactful. Some business 
houses put men in trying positions 
to see if they will “balk,” or if they 
are thoroughbreds before advanc- 
ing them to the really responsible 
places: And the ones who keep 
such positions work early or late, 
if necessary, to accomplish the bus- 
iness in hand. 


Sometimes it is necessary to bear 
unjust reproach, and patiently bide 
our time. A case of this kind re- 
cently claimed my attention. One 
woman had borne a torrent of 
abuse such as few people are ever 
obliged to hear. When the speaker 
paused for breath, she simply said: 

“Well, I don’t care; I love you 
anyway, and you can’t help it.” 

Her superb self-control made her 
master of the situation, and in after 
years the other one sought her for 
comfort and advice. 

Sometimes reverses of fortune 
or unrequited love. may be ours. 
And the greater the personal loss, 
the greater the necessity for con- 
quering our grief that others who 
love us may not suffer. 

Yes, indeed, there is much to 
bear and forbear. Each soul has 
its own cross, and no one need envy 
another. 


“But why,” you ask, “why is it?” 

Dear heart, Jesus suffered all 
that He might know all. And 
through it He attained the greatest 
height. We suffer in part and we 
attain a proportionate growth, one 
that we take with us into the life 
beyond. Is that not enough? 

Think of the second couple men- 
tioned. Every woman faces death 
to give her children life. But this 
one had the assurance of physicians 
that either she or her child must 
die. Would you not expect her ~ 
children to be of the strongest mor- 
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al calibre? And would not God 
be an actual, living, loving Father 
to her and her husband? 

Then think of the young woman, 
who joined the Church across the 
sea. What joy thus to prove her 
love by her works! And what pow- 
er of knowing friends, yes, even 
the Lord himself! 

So we might judge of each, 
but the group is before you. Look 
for yourselves. That woman with 
the refined, sensitive face—her 
story was a sad one, but she did not 
let it crush her. And she still finds 
joy in young companions, she 
knows their histories and shares 
their confidences ; she is their advis- 
er and refuge. That one with the 
pleasant countenance--troubles melt 
away in her presence, for she has 
lived hers down, and knows how to 
help others. 

Thus for each of us some larger 
soul has heard the songs we could 
not hear, has seen the things we 
could not see. And when we would 
stumble and fall its arms enfold us 
with all our fears, and hush our lit- 
tle wailings on its mighty breast. 


oe 


Greeting. 


A Happy New Year! 

For our Mutual Girls we wish 
the gift of faith to see and power to 
do the daily duties that may come; 
growth and development along the 
lines of purity, and a deeper knowl- 
edge of the best life holds; and 
crowning all, the joy and peace that 
abides within when the light of 
happiness—the Gospel—shines up- 
on the path they tread. 

For all our readers may the New 
Year bring the blessing each most 
needs. 

Much of promise the New Year 
holds for the Journal. That it may 


do its part in carrying to its readers ~ 


inspiration to be up and doing; 
strength to overcome difficulty ; and 
the spirit to spread the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is what we 
earnestly pray. 


wo 
Plet. 


A Christmas Tale of the Was- 
atch,” is the title of a tender ro- 
mance of the west written and pub- 
lished by Alfred Lambourne. Its 
scenes are laid among our western 
Rockies, its heart interest is true; 
the illustrations are striking. To 
all who love the mountains the story 
will appeal. The book is on sale 
at the Deseret News Book Store. 


mm 
Self Culture, 


AN ESSAY ON INDIVIDUALITY, 


is the title of a new book by Olive 
Durfee, a Utah girl. The book 
is the outcome of the writer’s ex- 
periences in seeking health. “It is,” 
as the preface states, “the history, 
in the abstract, of ten years of trial 
—the fruits of much sorrow, the 
result of much reflection. That the 
outcome is good, that the experi- 
ence has been beneficial, the author 
doubts not; and that this knowl- 
edge, this way of looking at life, 
this new and better way of living, 
would be invaluable to thousands 
of others, she also fully believes, 
provided that her words, her 
meanings, her hopes, could reach 
them.” 


The book does indeed, contain 
much of good and we are pleased to 
call it to the attention of Journal 


readers. We wish Miss Durfee the 
greatest sucess. Her address is 
Room 315 Templeton Building, 


Salt Lake City, Utah, where the 


book is on sale. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF NGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XI. 


For third meeting in February. 


REVIEW OF LESSONS V-IX. 


One half of the miracles per- 
formed by the Savior deal with the 
healing of the physical ailments of 
the human body. On at least two 
occasions the Savior healed persons 
afflicted with the terrible scourge of 
leprosy. It is interesting to note 
that the Savior, who did not desire 
His followers to build their testi- 
monies upon miracles,often avoided 
performing them; but when His 
suffering brethren came to Him 
with petitions, His sympathy over- 
came Him and the miracles were 
performed. In the healing of the 
lepers, it is also interesting to note 
that of ten lepers who were healed, 
only one came back to follow 
Christ. Something more than mir- 
acles is required to establish in the 
hearts of men a testimony of the 
gospel. 

Five of the healing miracles 
made the blind to see, the deaf to 
hear, the dumb to speak. In these 
miracles great faith was shown by 
those who were healed, and _ it 
would appear that great faith is al- 
ways irresistible. The Savior never 
refused it. 

Each of the healing miracles 
taught a lesson in itself, though in 
the great majority of cases the 
value of great faith was the most 
important lesson taught. The dis- 
cussions that usually followed the 
performance of a miracle enabled 
the Savior to expound many impor- 
tant principles pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God. 


Most of the healing miracles 


were performed upon persons who 
were in the vicinity of the Savior. 
In some cases, however, people who 
were far away from the Savior 
were touched by His healing influ- 
ence. In this way Jesus showed 
that His powers were not limited 
to the necessity of contact with the 
object to be acted upon. God uses 
the natural forces as His servants, 
and He is able to transmit His will 
from world to world, if it be nec- 
essary. 


Not only did the Savior perform 
miracles of healing the body, but 
diseases of the mind were frequent- 
ly overcome by His divine power. 
The devil and his angels are bodi- 
less, which is a part of their pun- 
ishment for their rebellion in 


Heaven. In their great desire to 
possess mortal bodies, they fre- 
quently enter into the bodies of 


men and women to the serious in- 
jury of the person. At times they 
will enter even the bodies of lower 
animals. Many cases of individuals 
possesed by evil spirits, came un- 
der the notice of the Savior, and 
He frequently had occasion to cast 
out evil spirits. As a remarkable 
testimony of the truth of the claim 
of Jesus that He was the son of 
God, is the oft repeated statement 
of the Gospels that the evil spirits 
recognized Jesus, and openly con- 
fessed that they knew Him to be 
the Son of God. The casting out 
of devils led to many fine testimo- 
nies of the truth of the work that 
Jesus was establishing. However, 
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the. Pharisees, and other persecu- 
tors of Jesus, who saw many of the 
miracles performed, paid no heed 
to them, except to charge that they 
were done by the power of the 
devil. The discussions that result- 
ed from the performance of the 
miracles, however, frequently con- 
founded the enemies of Jesus. 

To the human mind, the greatest 
miracle that can be performed is 
the raising of the dead. No hu- 
man agency has been able to return 
to life, even for a moment, a per- 
son who has passed the portal of 
death. The Savior, however, had 
the nower to perform this miracle 
of miracles. Not often did He raise 
the dead; but on a few occasions 
He compelled the spirit to return 
to the mortal body from which it 
had departed. These most won- 
derful miracles resulted, generally, 
from the overflowing love of Jesus 
for His fellowmen. In the pres- 
ence of sorrow and suffering, His 
compassion rose uppermost, and 
He was impelled to give His divine 
aid to those who were tried. The 
raising of the dead man Lazarus, 
was one of the last miracles per- 
formed by the Savior; and as it was 
performed just before the week of 
His trial and execution, it had 
much to do with awakening in the 
hearts of His old enemies their 
fear and hatred of Him. 

One by one, the miracles of the 
Savior may be studied; and in each 
one, lessons of great truth may be 
discovered. To the Master of the 
universe, the miracles were simply 
expressions of His infinite power 
and knowledge—to us, they — sur- 
pass understanding. 

. Among the methods of teaching 
employed by the Savior, that of 
p2rables is most attractive to most 
people. A parable is usually a 
wholly imaginary story which 


teaches some important truth. How-. 


ever, the parable always deals with 


* eg 


not take hold upon that 


ass 


events and situations that are pos- 
sible, and probably do occur in ac- 
tual life. In that respect the par- 
able differs from the fable, in which 
the lower animals are frequently 
given the power to speak and 
think; and from the myth, which is 
often a fanciful story in which gods 
and demigods are made to appear 
and disappear. In one sense, a par- 
able is a perfectly true story, since 
it is one that may happen. 

It may be noted that the para- 
bles told by the Savior, justify story 
telling as a legitimate manner of 
conveying, information. The Sa- 
vior taught largely in parables be- 
cause the people with whom He la- 
bored were not in a position to 
understand the simple statement of 
the gospel truth. The story inter- 
ested them and they were led to 
think about the moral that it con- 
tained, and in that manner many 
became conscious of the great 
truths that the Savior desired to 
impress upon them. Moreover, it 
required more intellectual effort to 
get the truth out of a parable than 
to accept it simply and _ directly 
stated ; that which is given for noth- 
ing is seldom grealy appreciated. 

The parables fall into three great 
classes: first those that deal with 
the general principles of the plan 
of salvation and the Kingdom of 
Heaven; second, those that deal al- 
most wholly with the charity of 
God towards His sinful children; 
and third, those that deal with the 
great judgments that will be meas- 
ured out to those who fail to keep 
the word of God. ; 

The parable of the Sower teaches 
that the gospel is like a seed, in that 
it flourishes best where the soil is 
in the proper condition; that is to 
say when the gospel is taught to a 
man with a heart undesirous of re- 
ceiving God’s word, the gospel will 
man to 
change him for the better. It is im- 
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portant that we all prepare our- 
selves to receive the gospel mes- 
sage. 

The parable of the Tares teaches 
that all kinds of people are gather- 
ed into the church of Christ. Fre- 
quently the good and the bad seem 
so nearly alike that it is difficult to 
distinguish them. In time, how- 
ever, when they begin to show 
their faith by their works, a dis- 
tinction appears. The parable fur- 
ther teaches, that the tares in the 
Kingdom of God are not to be re- 
moved until seed time comes, be- 
cause mistakes may be made, and 
they are to be given a chance to 
produce seed if it is in them. A 
Christian life must be led in a 
heartfelt manner. The counterfeit 
follower of Christ will, at last, be 
destroyed. 

The parable of the Drag Net 
teaches practically the same moral. 
The gospel is for all men, but not 
all men accept it as they should. All 
is well with the gospel. It is the 
business of man to see to it that all 
is well with himself. 

The parable of the Hidden Treas- 
ure and the Pearl teach that a pos- 
session of the Kingdom of God is 
above earthly price, and that he 
who disposes of all he possesses to 
acquire a right in God’s Kingdom, 
makes no mistake. A person is jus- 
tified in sacrificing his all for the 
gospel’s sake. 

The lesson taught in the para- 
bles of the Mustard Seed and the 
Leaven is one that gives great joy 
to every Christian. When Jesus 

‘ spoke, it was under the persecution 
and contempt of His people, yet He 
declared, that as a mustard seed 
grows to a large herb, and _ the 


leaven influences many measures of - 


flour, so His message would touch 
all: mankind. This has been ful- 
filled literally in the years 
Christianity was first established. 
So, we may feel today that the 


since . 


truth of God as taught by Joseph 
Smith, will ultimately triumph. 
Similarly in the life of an individ-_ 
ual, the gospel will JTeaven the 
whole man, until he changes in 
spiritual strength beyond the rec- 
ognition of his own strength. 

A somewhat similar moral is 
taught in the parable of the Blade, 
the Ear, and the Full Corn. As in 
the life of a plant there is gradual 
and steady growth, leading to the 
production of seed, so there will be 
a similar growth in the life of any 
individual who enters the Kingdom 
of God and partakes of its power. 
Moreover, the Lord watches over 
the growth. If we do our simple 
duty we shall grow in spite of our- 
selves. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. How many of the miracles deal 
with the healing of physical ailments? 

2. In many cases, what was the rea- 
son why the Savior performed miracles ? 

Why are not miracles sufficient to 
establish a testimony of the truth of the 
gospel? 

4. In what way are the miracles les- 
sons in faith? 

What was. nearly always an inci- 
dental but important result of the mir- 
acles? 

6. Why do evil spirits enter the 
bodies of men and animals? 

7. What did the evil spirits testifv 
concerning Jesus? 

8. How did the Pharisees receive the 
miracles ? 

9. What were the greatest miracles 
of the Savior? 

10. What appears to have been the 
leading motive of the Savior in raising 
the dead? 

11. What is the most attractive meth- 
od of teaching employed by the Savior? 

12. What is a parable? 

13. How does a parable differ from a 
myth? From a fable? 

14. Why did the 
parables? 

15. Into what great 
parables fall? 

What is the moral of the parable 
of the Sower? The Tares? The Hidden 
Treasure? The Pearl of Great Price? 
and the Mustard Seed? 


Savior teach in 


classes do the 
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LESSON XII. 


For the fourth meeting in February. 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY PARABLES. (4.) 


All the parables that have so far 
been discussed deal with the king- 
dom of heaven; the requirements 
it makes of its members, and the 
gifts to those who are faithful. 

We come now to another set of 
parables that may be denominated 
parables of grace. In these latter 
the goodness and mercy of God to 
His weak and sinful children are 
exhibited and emphasized. 


THE TWO DEBTORS. 


(Luke 7:. 36-50.) 


We do not know where, when, 
or by whom this anointing of Jesus 
was performed. All that we can 
gather from the story is that this 
remarkable incident ocurred in the 
house of a Pharisee named Simon. 
The woman, apparently, had lived 
an evil life, but had repented from 
her sins, and had been forgiven by 
the Master. The Pharisee; who 
‘ was self-righteous, could not un- 
derstand why the Savior would 
have any dealings, whatever, with 
such a woman. The Savior, how- 
ever, explains that he who has 
much forgiven him, is, in all like- 
lihood, the one who will give in 
return the greatest love. There is 
in this parable the suggestion, also, 
that we should give much love unto 
God, for all of us, if measured by 
the standard of His perfection, are 
very sinful and need the great for- 
giveness that comes through His 
abounding grace. Still further it 
may be learned that the sinner who 
has truly repented, and who, there- 


fore, has received forgiveness, will ~ 


always be acknowledged by our 


_ Heavenly Father. 


We need not, ~ fold of Christ. 


fear that the Lord will be ashamed 
Of ts: 

The gratitude of the woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus, as shown 
in this story, is one of pathetic 
beauty, which has furnished a 
theme for many great painters, 
poets, and novelists. It was a some- 
what common custom in Palestine 
in the days of the Savior, to anoint 
the head with oil. The oil com- 
monly used was the ordinary olive 
oil. The spikenard used by the 
sinful woman, was composed vof 
much more precious oil; but, as 
noted, she dared only to anoint the 
Savior’s feet. 

Every one of us may draw from 
this parable a lesson to guide us in 
our daily lives. It is well.to for- 
give those who in any way may 
offend us: first, because in so doing, 
we imitate the nature of God, which 
is essentially forgiving; and sec- 
ondly, we awaken within the hearts 
of those so forgiven, much love, 
which comes back to us to make us 
happy. 


THE LOST SHEEP. 
(Luke 15: 3-7.) 


This parable also illustrates the 
ereat love of God for His chil- 
dren. Every man who loses prop- 
erty will go in quest of it just as 
did the shepherd in the parable; 
but, in the story as told by the Sa- 
vior, the shepherd continued his 
search until the lost one was found. 
That is to say, if a brother or sis- 
ter goes astray, the Lord will not 
cease seeking for him, but until the 
end of time, attempts will be made 
tu return the sinful wanderer to the 
In that respect the 
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divine shepherd differs from the 
human shepherd who frequently 
tires in his search and returns with- 
out having found the lost one. No 
sinner will be left without the op- 
portunity of repentance. It is com- 
forting also to note in this parable 
that when the sheep, at last, is 
found, the shepherd places it upon 
his shoulder. This, we may take 
to mean that every repentant sin- 
ner is lifted up by the grace and 
love of God, and given a strength 
which enables him to walk more 
uprightly thereafter. 

After the shepherd returned 
with the lost sheep he called in his 
neighbors to rejoice with him. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
shepherd held a special gathering 
of rejoicing because of the finding 
of the lost sheep, but rather that to 
all who enquired concerning the 
search, he expresed his great joy 
at its successful termination. The 
inference must not be drawn from 
this part of the parable, that only 
repentant sinners awaken within 
God a sense of joy. On the con- 
trary, those who do not stray from 
the fold, are always a source of joy 
and comfort; and the joy over the 
recovery of a lost sheep is always 
tempered with the thoughts of the 
suffering which it had to undergo 
while it strayed away. The direct 
lesson in this parable is that God so 
loves all His children that He will 
not let them remain eternally with- 
out His Kingdom, if it can possibly 
be avoided. 


THE LOST DRACHMA. 
(Luke 15: 8-10.) 


This parable teaches practically 
the same lesson as that of the lost 
sheep. The small piece of lost 
money had little value in itself, but 
the woman in all probability was 
poor, and even a small loss meant 
much to her. It may be that she 


had saved up a few pieces of silver 
with which to pay her house rent, 
or tax, or something of that kind. 
If she could not find her coin, she 
might be made to suffer thereby. 
Even so, the purposes of the Lord 
will not be quite fulfilled unless all 
His children hear the gospel, ac- 
cept it, and turn from their sinful 
lives. It is easy to understand that 
this woman, after she had found 
her coin, told all her friends of 
her happiness in recovering the 
money which meant so much to her. 


THE LOST SON. 
(Luke 15: 11-32.) 


This is one of the most famous 
parables uttered by Jesus. The 
moral that it contains, however, is 
practically the same as that con- 
tained in the parables of the lost 
sheep, and the lost coin. 

The career of the lost son falls 
into four distinct scenes: 

The first depicts his self will. He 
demands that his share of his 
father’s property be given him im- 
mediately, so that he may launch 
out for himself, and do with his 
life as seems him. best. From the 
time that this is granted, the second 
scene of his life, which depicts his 
folly, appears. Instead of using 
his substance wisely, adding to it 
and using it for noble purposes, he 
squandered it in thoughtlessness, 
and with no apparent self-control. 
The inevitable end of such a life is 
one of misery, which at last over- 
took the careless son. This is the 
third scene of his life! When all 
his money was gone, a famine, (to 
make matters worse) came upon the 
land, so that it was more difficult 
than ever to make a living. It was 
then that he began to think seri- 
ously about. the life he had led, 
and, gradually, repentance seized 
him. This is the fourth scene of 
his life: The great love of -the 
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father for his repentant son is 
shown in the fact that when he Was 
yet a great way off, his father per- 
ceived him and ran towards him 
and fell on his neck and kissed him. 
By this we may understand that 
when our Heavenly Father sees 
the slightest sign of repentance in 
sinful hearts, He will reach out and 
make complete repentance easy. 
God receives all who are repentant, 
as is seen in the parable of the 
debtors. 

After the return of the prodigal 
the father gave a great feast, to 
show not only his own joy at the 
return, but to permit the household 
and friends to rejoice with him. All 
appeared to be happy until the el- 
der brother returned. He did not 
understand why the father should 
be so joyful over the return of his 
wicked son, when no great public 
joy had been shown over the daily 
obedience of him who stayed at 
home. It is then that the father 
distinctly says to his faithful son: 
“Thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine.” This is a 
warning to all those who believe 
they can live a few years in sinful 
pleasure and then come back to the 
father, in all respects as good as 
they were before. The lost son, 
upon his return, had no more claim 
upon his father’s estate. He had 
squandered his property and was 
now obliged to earn his living as 
other men without means. The 
older son, on the other hand, 
though no special feast was held in 
his honor, was still in possession of 
his property, was in good circum- 
stances, had the respect and confi- 
dence of all his fellows, and was 
certainly in a much better condition 
than the returned brother. And 
yet the joy of saving souls is such 
that a feast was held to commem- 


orate the return of one who appar- 
ently had been lost. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS, 


1. What is the special teachings of 
the parable of grace? 

2. Where was the parable of the 
Two Debtors told? 

3. What is the lesson in this para- 
ble of the Two Debtors as to the value 
of forgiveness? 

What is the destiny of the person 
who is truly repentant? 
_ Why did the forgiven woman 
anoint the feet of Jesus with oil? 
What is spikenard? 

7. Why is it well to forgive our en- 

emies ? 
_ 8. Why did the shepherd mentioned 
in the parable of the Lost Sheep con- 
tinue looking until the sheep was 
found? What does this fact teach? 

9..How long will the sinner have a 
chance to repent? 

. What is the direct lesson in the 
parable of the Lost Sheep? 

11. Relate the parable of the 
Drachma. 

12. What is the lesson of the parable 
of the Lost Drachma? 

13. Relate the parable of the Lost 
Son. 

14. Into what parts did the life of 
the Lost Son fall? 

15. Why did the father give a feast 
in honor of the returned son? 

16. Why had not the father given a 
feast in honor of his faithful son? 

17. Which son did the father love 
best? Why? 

18. How great is the joy of saving 
souls? 


Lost 


FRAGMENTS. 


No soul is desolate as long as there is 
a human being for whom it can feel 
trust and reverence.—Eliot. 


Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
—Eliot. 


Growing thought makes growing rev- 
elation.—George Eliot. 


The blessed work of helping _the 
world forward, happily, does not wait to 
be done by perfcet men.—Eliot. 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 
LESSON V. 


For second meeting in February. 


MORALITY. 


Note.—Class leaders are depended 
upon to make this lesson effective by 
iliustrating the general statements of 
each sub-topic in such a way as to meet 
and improve the local moral conditions. 


“Sound moral prin- 


Moral ciple is the only sure 
Law: evidence of strength, 
the only firm founda- 


tion of greatness and perpetuity. 
Where this is lacking, no man’s 
character is strong, no nation’s life 
can be lasting.” 

The truly moral life is the one 
that harmonizes with the highest 
ideals of revealed law. It is the 
only one that enables us to under- 
stand and enjoy those principles 
that have been given for the perfec- 
tion of man. It is the only means 
by which we may become good 
companions, good citizens, or good 
Latter-day Saints. 

If we are out of harmony, it 
matters not how we may justify 
our actions, only unhappiness and 
regret can be the result. 

“The moral law is written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every false 
word or unrighteous deed, for cru- 
elty and oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price must be paid at 
laste 


That time can change the true 
standard of morality is a false 
idea. One girl whose conduct was 
not what it should be replied to an 
older sister’s warning, “Things are 
changed since you were young; a 
girl is not expected to behave as 
circumspectly as she did then.” Any 
boy or girl who holds this opinion 


is on dangerous ground, for vir- » 


tue forbids looseness of conduct as 


strongly today as at any time in 
the history of man. 

To control our moral develop- 
ment means to control our sur- 
roundings, so that the best possible 
influences will be brought to bear 
on our lives. 


We are creatures of environ- 
ment, and our associates,our books, 
our amusements, the influences of 
home, church and school, all tend 
toward growth or to detract from 
it. There are conditions in the 
world which if brought to bear 
rightly, will develop perfect man- 
hood and perfect womanhood. It is 
the duty of every one to see that 
his moral development is the best 
that can possibly be attained. 


Our companions wield 
a greater influence in 
our lives than we re- 
alize. It is impossible 
to associate with persons of strong 
tendencies and not be affected by 
them. <A realization of this fact 
should suggest the greatest caution 
in the selection of associates. Some 
may say that we should associate 
with those who are not so good as 
we, and with those not members of 
our church in order to benefit them. 
This is safe only so long as our 
motive is to better them and not 
in the least to partake of their im- 
pressions or habits of which we do 
not approve. The better way to 
assist them to improve is to let 


Our 
Associates 


them know that they may associate 


with us only. by conducting their 
own lives according to the highest 
moral principles. 


A certain young man, when re- 
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proved by his father for going to 
places of amusement where people 


of questionable character assem- 
bled, said, 
“Tt can’t hurt ne. I am not 


weak enough to be so easily influ- 
enced to do wrong.” 

“My son,” questioned the father, 
“could you fall into a sewer and 
come out smelling as sweet as a 
rose r”’ 

Every girl has a right to expect 
the most courteous treatment from 
every man with whom she comes in 
contact. Indeed, some one has said 
that a girl always receives the kind 
of treatment she demands. If this 
be true, girls must assume the re- 
sponsibility of much that is now at- 
tributed to others. At any rate, a 
lady will tolerate in a man nothing 
that does not conform to her ideal 
of morality. The higher this ideal, 
the greater the respect that will be 
shown her; for there is nothing so 
charming in a girl as purity. 


“Fair maid! be ever as thou art— 
Thy purity thy richest dower; 
For that alone will charm the heart 
When beauty is a faded flower.” 


Next to our associ- 


The ates and not less than 
Influence they in influencing our 
of Books 


characters are the com- 
/ panions with whom we 
spend our leisure hours—our 
books. 

Literary tastes are acquired 
early; and to read something that 
is not worthy the name: of litera- 
ture because the best cannot be un- 
derstood by the youthful mind, is 
like taking unwholesome food into 
the stomach because that organ is 
not strong enough to digest good 
food. One crumb of that which will 
nourish is worth more-to the body 
than any amount of the other. 

A long life time does not per- 


. mit of one’s reading all the good , 
books in the world, and surely there 


See 


is not a moment to be wasted on 
“trash.” We should remember, too, 
that all that is questionable does 
not come in the “dime novel.” Be- 
cause one pays two dollars for a 
book does not necessarily mean 
that the contents will add material- 
ly to one’s moral growth. Indeed, 
some of the most expensive modern 
novels are as immoral in their teach- 
ings as the stories of cheap maga- 
zines or books. A good rule to 
follow is that given by a teacher 
to his class in English: “Read 
nothing that cannot be  recom- 
mended by some person in whose 
judgment you have the utmost con- 
ndence +: 

Because a book is harmless should 
not be enough to justify even one 
reading of it. If we are to grow 
better as our Father has designed, 
every book we read must do us 
good. 


Our cities and 
Amusements. towns are filled with 
places of amuse- 


ment, too, and they are exerting a 
great influence that is either moral 
or immoral in its nature. 

Some people are shocked at the 
idea of reading a dime novel, but 
they do not hesitate to go to a the- 
atre where questionable stories are 
presented in such a vivid manner as 
to impress the mind much more 
strongly than reading the book 
would do. And the saddest part 
of it is that some of our Mutual 
girls are among this number, and 
some of the purest spirits God has 
sent to this earth are being poison- 
ed as surely as though they were 
taking strychnine. In one case only 
the body would be effected, in the 
other, it is the soul. 

The effect of some of our danc- 
ing parties may be questioned in 


“the same way, because of actions 


tolerated and sometimes participat- 


‘ed .in by girls who should stand 


for all that is good and pure. 
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We are likely to think that music 
is always uplifting and ennobling. 
It may be either good or bad, as 
everything else may be. If we al- 
low it to appeal to our better selves, 
there is nothing nearer the divine in 
its moral effect; but it may also 
awaken that which is worst in our 
natures and exert an influence that 
is most immoral. That which is 
not legitimate in music and singing 
is the same as cheap literature. It 
appeals to our lower natures and 
often leads to acts of immorality. 


There is, probably, no 


Addingto better way of becoming 
our Moral = strong than in overcom- 
Strength. = ing difficulties—this is 


particularly true in the 
moral world. How many of us 
have a tendency to make hasty 
judgments, and to repeat uncom- 
plimentary things about others? 
Can we master this tendency or 
shall we bow in submission to it? 
If this alone were overcome, think 
of the sunshine where now there are 
clouds; think of the heartaches that 
would be averted; and think how 
much greater would be our self-con- 
trol and our self-respect. 


“The highest culture is to speak no ill; 

The best reformer is the man whose eyes 

Are quick to see all beauty and all 
worth; 

And by his own discreet, well-ordered 
life, 

Alone reproves the erring.” 


The best in the world was intend- 
ed for us, and we should be satis- 
fied with nothing less. Neither 
should we be content to give to the 
world anything but our best. 

If we do this, we shall be true to 
our better selves and true to our fel- 
low men. All that we get from the 
world will add to our. moral devel- 
opment, and all that we give of in- 
fluence, words or acts will add to 
the moral development of some one 

else. Such a course will place us 


in harmony with the universe, and 
will give us a right to the guidance 
and inspiration of our Heavenly 
Father. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What is morality? 
2. Show that true standards of mor- 
ality do not change. 

Give an illustration of various 
ways in which we are influenced by our 
associates. j 

4. What is a safe rule to follow in 
selecting our companions? 

Why is it unsafe to go where the 
association is evil? 

Give your opinion of the state- 
ment that a girl receives from a boy 
the kind of treatment she demands. 

7. Compare reading poor books with 
the eating of unwholesome food. 

8. What is true in regard to some of 
the expensive modern novels? 
ge When should the theatre be avoid- 
ed? 
10. Name some conditions under 
which dancing parties are harmful. 

11. What kind of music and songs 
should be selected? 


12. Give some original ways by 
which ‘we can add to our moral 
strength. 

FRAGMENTS. 


What do we live for if it is not to 


make life less difficult to each other 2— 
Eliot. 


In the man whose childhood has 
known caresses there is always a fibre of 
memory that can be touched to gentle 
issues.—Eliot. 


The first condition of human good- 
ness is something to love; the second, 
something to reverence.—ELliot. 


We can only have the highest happi- 
ness by having wide thoughts, and much 
feeling for the rest of the world. And 
this sort of happiness often brings so 
much pain with it that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we would 
choose before everything else, because 
our souls see it is good.—Eliot. 


Ii you mean to act nobly and seek to 
know the best things God has put within 
reach of men, you must learn to fix 
your mind on that end, and not on what 
will happen to you because of it.—Eliot. 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


Fourth Year’s Course. 
LESSON V. 


For second meeting in February. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Mary Ann Ev- 


ans (George EI- 
iot) was born at 
Arbury Farm, 


War wickshire, 
England, Novem- 
ber 22, 1819. Rob- 


ert Evans, her 
father, was. .a 
farmer, surveyor, 


and land agent; a 
man skilled in his 
own line of work, 
of good judgment and _ noted 
fot — his honesty. Her mother 
was a diligent housewife. She 
was shrewd and given to sar- 
castic remarks (in Mrs. Poyser, in 
“Adam Bede” her daughter por- 
trayed many of her mother’s 
traits). She has been described as 
“a very serious, earnest-minded 
woman, anxiously concerned for 
the moral and religious training of 
her children.” 

Mary was sent to school very 
early—first to a dame school. At 
the age of five she was sent to 
Miss Lathom’s school, where she 
remained about three years; up to 
this time she did not like her 
studies, nor was she considered a 
bright pupil. When eight years 
old she went to Miss Wallington’s 
school. Then she became thorough- 
ly interested in her work; reading 
became a passion; she eagerly read 
Lamb, Scott, and Defoe, and she 
became very much interested in 
religion. When thirteen she went 
to the Misses Franklin’s school, 
where she remained for three years. 
She was soon at the head of the 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


school and excelled especially in 
English composition, music, and . 
modern languages. 

In 1835 she left school. The fol- 
lowing year her mother died. While 
Mary had not been with her mother 
much she loved her dearly, and felt 
her death very keenly. The mar- 
riage of her sister, Christina, short- 
ly after threw the cares of the house 
upon Mary. She did her work 
faithfully, although she regretted 
having so little leisure for reading. 
She spent much time visiting the 
poor, organized clothing clubs, and 
showed a great interest in chari- 
table work. 

She took up the study of Ger- 
man and Italian, and- spent much 
time on her’ music: She read a 
great deal, and her taste for good 
books grew. So anxious was she 
to become familiar with all good 
literature that in 1838 she thus crit- 
icized herself, “I am generally in 
the same predicament with books 
as a glutton with his feast, hurry- 
ing through one course that I may 
be in time for the next, and so not 
relishing or digesting either; not a 
very elegant illustration, but the 
best my organs of ideality and 
comparison will furnish just now.” 

In 1841 she and her father moved 
near Coventry: this was important 
because it gave her greater oppor- 
tunities of study and a circle of in- 
tellectual friends. These three sen- 
tences written at this time are key- 
notes to her character: “I am alone 
in the world.” “I have had to la- 
ment that mine is not a hard-work- 
ing mind—it requires frequent rest.” 
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“Oh, to be doing some little towards 
the regeneration of this groaning, 
travailing creation.” These show 
her lack of confidence in herself, 
and her desire to do good. 

Among the friends she made at 
Coventry were Charles Bray and 
his wife. Through their influence 
Mary lost her faith in Christianity 
as a divine religion. This for a 
time made her unhappy and unset- 
tled. She was ever seeking some- 
thing that would satisfy her crav- 
ing.. She was anxious to do good, 
and to be broad. “The great lesson 
of life is tolerance,” she said. 

In 1849 her father died, and she 
made a continental tour with the 
Brays. On her return she wrote 
articles for the “Westminster Re- 
view,” became the assistant editor, 
and raised its standard. Herbert 
Spencer, George H. Lewes, Carlyle 
and other noted people became her 
friends. At first she did not care 
. for Mr. Lewes, but gradually an 
attachment came which ripened into 
love. His wifé had deserted him, 
and his children, but through a 
technicality he could obtain a di- 
vorce only by act of parliament. 
While no marriage ceremony was 
performed she united her life with 
his, realizing full well the odium 
that would come to her thereby. 
They helped each other in their 
work and became more devoted to 
each other every year. 

She read the great works of the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and English writers, 
and always in the original. 

In 1856, owing largely to her 
husband’s persuasion, she wrote her 
first novel. A series of stories, 
Scenes from Clerical Life, opening 
with Amos Barton. She wrote an- 
onymously, probably because of her 
shyness and fear of failure. She 
chose “George” because it was her 
husband’s name, and “Eliot,” be- 
cause ‘it was a good, mouth-filling, 


easily pronounced word.” She said, 
“For several reasons I am_ very 
anxious to retain my incognito for 
some time to come—if George Eliot | 
turns out an ineffective writer—l 
for one am determined to cut him 
on the first intimation of that dis- 
agreeable fact.” Her first fiction 
was successful, and gave her much 
encouragement, although she al- 
ways distrusted her own powers. 
She wrote to a friend, “I never 
think what I write is good for any- 
thing till other people tell me so, 
and even then it always seems to 
me as if I should never write any- 
thing else worth reading. Ah, how 
much good we may do each other 
by a few friendly words, and the 
opportunities for them are so much 
more frequent than for friendly 
deeds! We want people to feel 
with us more than to act for us.” 

She thoroughly enjoyed writing 
Adam Bede. She said a Metho- 
dist aunt had years before told her 
of a visit she had made to a girl 
condemned for child-murder, and 
how she had prayed through the 
night: at last the girl confessed. 
The aunt rode with the girl to the 
place of execution. This story 
George Eliot repeated to her hus- 
band, and he told her that the pris- 
on scene would make “a fine ele- 
ment in a story.” The character of 
Adam was suggested by her father’s 
early life; that of Dinah, by her 
aunt’s life. 

The publication of Adam Bede 
placed its author in the front ranks 
and enthusiastic letters of praise 
were sent to her from Spencer, 
Dickens and others. The Mill on 
the Floss next appeared. She and 
her husband took a very pleasant 
trip to Italy before she wrote her 


‘next work. On her return to Lon- 


don she wrote Silas Marner, and 
after much travail Romola was 


- completed. She said, “I began it a 


young woman—lI finished it an old 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. AT 


woman,” although only two years 
had elapsed. : 

Her health was very poor, and 
frequent journeys were made for 
its improvement, as well as for 
preparation for her writings. After 
completing Felix Holt she went to 
Spain “to gain impressions for her 
Spanish Gypsy,” which was pub- 
lished in 1868. Middlemarch ap- 
peared in 1872; a volume of poems 
in 1874; Daniel Deronda in 1876, 
and Theophrastus Such, while writ- 
ten in 1878, was not published until 
1879. 

Her husband died in November, 
1878. So mutually helpful had they 
ever been and so devoted that she 
felt that “her life was broken and 
her everlasting winter had set in.” 
She founded a studentship in his 
honor in physiological research, 
worth £200 a year. 

In April, 1880, she married J. W. 
Cross, an intimate friend of many 
years’ standing. They took a con- 
tinental trip and enjoyed a_ few 
months of married life, but on De- 
cember 22, 1880, death claimed 
George Eliot. 

George Eliot essayed many lines 
of writing, but reached her highest 
mark in fiction. Some of her po- 
etry is very much liked, notably 
Armgart, a dramatic poem of no 
mean ability, and Oh, May I Join 
the Choir Invisible... She stands at 
the head of psychological novelists. 
Wonderful was her power of delin- 
eating the formation of character. 
Her readers can see its gradual 
growth and the effect of every cir- 
cumstance upon its development. 
Not only does she portray her 
character with philosophic accu- 
racy, but with tender sympathy. She 
saw the beauty of and possibilities 
for commonplace people. 


“The large majority of our fellow 
creatures are simply men of complex- 
ions more or less muddy, whose con- 


‘versation is more or less bald and dis- — 


ee 


jointed. Yet these commonplace people 
—many of them—bear a_ conscience, 
and have felt the sublime promptings to 
do the painful right; they have their 
unspoken sorrows and their sacred joys; 
their hearts have perhaps gone out to- 
ward their first-born, and.they have 
mourned over the irreclaimable dead. 
Nay, is there not a pathos in their very 
insignificance—in our comparison of 
their dim and narrow existence with 
the glorious possibilities of that human 
nature which they share-—Amos Barton. 


All honor and reverence to the divine 
beauty of form! Let us cultivate it to 
the utmost in men, women, and chil- 
dren—in our gardens and in our houses. 
But let us love that other beauty, too, 
which lies in no secret of proportion, 
but in the secret of deep human sym- 
pathy. Paint us an angel if you can, 
with a floating violet robe, and a face 
paled by the celestial light; paint us yet 
oftener a Madonna, turning her mild 
face upward and opening her arms to 
welcome the divine glory; but do not 
impose upon us any aesthetic rules 
which shall banish from the region of 
art those old women scraping carrots 
with their work-worn hands, those 
heavy clowns taking holiday in a din- 
gy pot-house, those rounded backs and 
stupid weather-beaten faces that have 
bent over the spade and done _ the 
rough work of the world—those homes 
with their tin pans, their brown pitch- 
ers, their rough curs, and their clusters 
of onions. In this world there are so 
many of these common coarse people.— 
It is so needful we should remember 
their existence, else we may quite hap- 
pen to leave them quite out of our re- 
ligion and philosophy, and frame loity 
theories which only fit a world of ex- 
tremes. Therefore let Art always re- 
mind us of them; therefore let us al- 
ways have men ready to give the lov- 
ing pains of a life to the faithful repre- 
senting of commonplace things, and de- 
light in showing how kindly the light of 
heaven falls on them. There are few 
prophets in the world; few sublimely 
beautiful women; few heroes. I can’t 
afford to give all my love and reverence 
to such rarities. I want a great deal of 
those feelings for my everyday fellow 
men, especially for the few in the fore- 
ground of the great multitude, whose 
faces I know, whose hands I touch, for 


“whom I have to make way with kindly 


courtesy. — Adam Bede. 


That duty is the law of human life, 
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she advocated strongly in her works; 
also the effects of one’s deeds not only 
on himeslf, but on others. There is no 
sort of wrong deed of which a man can 
bear the punishment alone; you can’t 
isolate yourself, and say that the evil 
which is in you shall not spread. Men’s 
lives are as thoroughly blended with 
each other as the air they breathe; evil 


spreads as necessarily as disease— 
Adam Bede. 


Her works are serious, even som- 
bre, but here and there we find hu- 
mor and quick retort. Mrs. Poyser 
furnishes many notable examples of 
this: However, I am not denyin’ 
the women are foolish: God Al- 
mighty made ’em to match the 
men.—Adam Bede. 

In Silas Marner, by some con- 
sidered her finest work, she por- 
trays beautifully the wonderful 
power of a little child. 


In old days there were angels who 
came and took men by the hand and led 
them away from the city of destruction. 
We see no white-wineed angels now. 
But yet men ‘are led away from threat- 
ening destruction: a hand is put into 
theirs, which leads them forth gently 
towards a calm and bright land, so that 
they look no more backward; and the 
hand may be a little child’s.—Silas Mar- 
ner. 


Her style was terse and_ epi- 
gramatic, hence many fine short 
quotations can be taken from her 
works, for example: 


There’s debts we can’t pay like money 
debts, by paying extra for the years 
that have slipped by.—Silas Marner. 

There’s nothing but what’s bearable as 
long as a man can work. 

You make but a poor trap to catch 


luck if you go and bait it wi’ wicked- 
ness. 

Deep, unspeakable suffering may well 
be called a baptism, a regeneration, the , 
initiation into a new state. 

We must learn to see the good in the 
midst of much that is unlovely—Adam 
Bede. 

When. death, the Great Reconciler, 
comes, it is never our tenderness we re- 
pent of, but our severity—Adam Bede. 

Anxiety is good for nothing if we can 
not turn it into a defense. 

The reward of one duty is the power 
to fulfil another. 


The development of the soul 
through suffering is shown in prac- 
tically all her works. Armgart 
cries out, ‘I was blind with too 
much happiness; true vision comes 
only, it seems, with sorrow.” 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Where and when was Mary Ann 
Evans born? 

2. What were some of her parents’ 
strong characteristics ? 

3. Tell of her school life. 

4. Tell about her love for Litera- 
ture. 

5. Name three of her strong charac- 
teristics. 

6. What effect did her loss of faith 
have upon her writings? 

7. How were her works enriched by 
her extensive reading and travel? 

8. At whose suggestion did she write 
her first novel? 

9. Why did she write anonymously? 

10. Name her principal works. 

11. Which novel do you like best? 
Why? 

12. What were some of her strong 
points as a writer? 

13. Tell the story of Silas Marner. 

14. What is its theme? 

15. Trace Eppie’s influence on Silas. 

16. Quote some favorite passages. 
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EMILY HILL WOODMANSEE, POETESS. 
Mary F. Kelly. 


Utah has been remarkable from the 
fact that she has produced so many 
poets and poetesses of unusual mer- 
it, considering the limited facilities 
for literary development which her 


frontier life afforded. There 
was, however, a source of in- 
spiration in their efforts, lack- 


ing in other states whose pop- 
ulations were drawn, to a 
large extent, from people who 
settled the country merely from 
motives of personal aggrandize- 
ment. The Pioneer poets and poet- 
esses of Utah, on the contrary, were 
men and women who with a stead- 
fast purpose had set their faces to- 
wards the goal of liberty of con- 
science and freedom to worship 
God according to its dictates. 
Therein lay the source of their in- 
spiration, and in many cases their 
gift was the natural expression of 
their love of the. Truth and outside 
of that sphere of thought they ap- 
parently had no desire to exercise 
their talent. 

Emily H. Woodmansee, was one 
of this class, a Mormon poetess, in 
every sense of the word. Her 
whole interest was centered in her 
religion and her people. Delicate 
and fragile of body, it seems little 
short of a miracle that Sister 
Woodmansee survived the terrible 
ordeals of a weary march across 


the plains and the hardships of 


Pioneer life, but her spirit was in- 
domitable and her will power tre- 
mendous. 


A native of England, she was 
born at Warminster, in Wiltshire, 
in 1836. Her father, Thomas Hill, 
was a farmer and _ sufficiently 
wealthy to give his children every 
educational advantage. Emily, the 
youngest, was naturally of a relig- 
ous temperament, and at an early 
age read the scriptures with avidity 
and asked questions which were 
seldom answered to her satisfaction. 
One was: “Why does not God 
speak to people as He used to do?’ 
and, “Why do we not have Proph- 
ets now?” 


When she was about twelve years 
of age her family received a visit 
from a cousin who had embraced 
Mormonism. As some elders were 
in the town at the time, the young 
convert, naturally enthusiastic, urg- 
ed her relatives to attend one of the 
meetings, but was unable to arouse 
their interest. They said, however, 
“Take Em, she will tell us all about 
it.’ What seemingly unimportant 
events will sometimes prove the 
turning point of our lives! The 
little girl went, but young as she 
was, she grasped the purport of the 
message of the Elders and was con- 
vinced of its truth. Upon her re- 
turn home she did indeed tell her 


family “all about it;” and further 
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announced her intention of “joining 
the Church when she should be big 
enough.’ She kept her word, and 
was baptized four years later. 

One of her sisters also became a 
member of the Church and early in 
1856, in spite of the intense oppo- 
sition from parents and _ friends 
these two young girls left England 
with a company of Saints to gather 
to Zion. Little did they know what 
privations await- 
ed them, for they 
were destined to 
become part of 
that last ill-fated 
handcart  com- 
pany, the story 
of whose suffer- 
ings has become 
historical. Many 
died on the road, 
and” had Sit riot 
been for timely 
relief sent from 
Salt Lake - City, 
all would have 
undoubtedly per- 
ished. 

She relates 
that when the 
rescuing party 
arrived Joseph 
A. Young who 
had been  ac- 
quainted with 
her in England, 
upon seeing her, burst into tears. 

“Why do you cry, Brother 
Young?” she said. 

“Oh, because you look so starv- 
ed,” he replied, “and the provision 
wagons are a mile away.” Then, 
feeling in his pocket, he produced 
a small onion. “Eat this,” he said. 

But emotion, checked the feeling 
of hunger for the moment, and she 
carried the onion in her hand. Near 
the fire lay a man, apparently dying. 


To him she handed it, and he de- 


EMILY HILL. WOODMANSEE 


clared afterwards that it saved his 
life. 

In accepting the Gospel, she 
omitted no principle, and a year 
later was united in plural marriage 
to one of the most talented men of 
the community, himself a poet and 
writer. The following year a 
daughter was born to her,.and soon 
afterward her husband was called 
on a mission to Great Britain, 
where his first 
wife joined him 
a year later, leav- 
ing their adopt- 
ed daughter, a 


girl of about 
eight years of 
age, in Sister 


Emily’s care. In 
those days, let- 
ters were receiv- 
ed at rare inter- 
vals, so that no 
news was gener- 
ally considered 
to be good news, 
but one day there 
came a message 
from her  hus- 
band that he had 
left the Church 
and would never 
return to Utah, 
at the same time 
vigorously _re- 
.pudiating the 
principle of Celestial marriage, by 
virtue of which she had become his 
wife. Thus were she and the two 
children left to destitution, so far 
as the recreant husband and father 
knew. 

But her capacity for commercial- 
ism, which marked her in later life 
as one of the most prominent busi- 
ness women in the State, stood her 
in good stead and_ she succeeded not 
only in supporting herself, but 
made enough to buy a home. 


PMIEY (HIBE 


She afterward married Brother 
Joseph Woodmansee, a prominent 
merchant, and bore him eight child- 
ren, four of whom are still living. 

She loved Utah, the resting place 
of the Saints, and when Zion pros- 
pered, with her, “All was well.” 
One of her best productions entit- 
led, “Western Wilds” is an ex- 
quisitely drawn pen picture of the 
land she loved, in its different 
phases of development, as she had 
seen it; first, a desert, then a garden 
of trees and blossoms. The last 
stanza reads: 


Lo! where reigned primeval silence— 
desolation’s awful hush— 
People thrive, and cities flourish, or- 

chards bloom and roses blush; 
Tsolation’s veil is lifted, desolation’s day 
is o'er. 
Western wilds, so called for ages, are 
advancing to the fore. 


In October, 1899, she was award- 
ed a gold medal for the Sunday 
School Jubilee Prize Poem,.the first 
stanza of which is as follows: 


From many far off lands, 

Pilgrims in cheerful bands, 
With one accord 

Hastened in these last days, 

Hither to learn God’s ways; 

And still they come to praise 
And serve the Lord. 


CHORUS. 


Come! let -us jovful be; 
Hail Zion’s jubilee 
Of Sunday Schools! 

Sing! for on every side, 
Zion hath multiplied ; 
Let God be glorified 

Where freedom rules. 


Another of her hymns familiar 
to Sunday School workers is en- 
titled, “Providence is Over All.” 
This poem was written at a time of 
adversity that would have driven a 
weaker soul to the verge of despair. 
But, with the faith of Job, who 
said, “Yea, though He slay me, yet 


will I trust Him,” Sister Wood-- 


ae? 
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mansee’s faith and confidence in a 
loving Father’s guidin~ hand never 
faltered: 


When dark and drear the skies appear, 

And doubt and dread would thee en- 
thrall, 

Look up, nor fear, the day is near 
And Providence is over all. 

From heaven above, His light and love, 
‘God giveth freely when we call; 

Our utmost need is oft decreed, 
And Providence is over all. 


With jealous zeal God guards our weal, 
And lifts our wayward thoughts 
above; 
When storms assail our barque so frail 
We seek the haven of His love; 

And when our eyes transcend the skies 
His gracious purpose is complete;. 
No more the night distracts our sight— 

The clouds are all beneath our feet. 


The direst woe that mortals know 
Can ne’er the honest heart appall, 
Who holds the trust—that God is just, 
And Providence is over all. 
Should foes increase to mar our peace, 
Frustrated all their plans shall fail; 
Our utmost need is oft decreed, 
And Providence is over all. 


Another of her poems breathes 
the same indomitable spirit, which, 
like a frail bark, rises on the crest 
of the highest billow, refusing to 
be submerged. It might be called 
the War Song of Zion: 


The day of redemption so near is at 
hand— 

We can sing in spite of oppression; 

But never, to meet e’en a nation’s de- 


mand, 
Will we feign either fear or depres- 
sion; 
The foes of our faith like the billows 
may foam, 
But a rest for the Saints yet remain- 
eth, 


So we'll sing and rejoice in our own 
mountain home, 


That the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth, 
Proscribed for opinion, in  liberty’s 
land— ‘ 
Face we bondage, misrule and dis- 
aster; 
Yet e’en unto death by the truth may 
we stand, 
And be leal to our Lord and our 
‘ Master. 
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But sooner the ocean may quieted be, 
And sooner may mortals enchain it, 
Than souls may be fettered, whom truth 
maketh free, : 
While the Lord God Omnipotent 

reigneth, 

While by no means a woman of 
the type that “Women’s Rights” 
advocates are usually depicted, she 
was intensely anxious to see Utali 
women secure the franchise, as she 
felt it would be such a valuable 
weapon of defense in their hands, 
and the privilege that she desired 
for her sisters she was anxious to 
see shared by the women of other 
States. One of her productions 
entitled, “Simple Justice” has been 
quoted by suffragists all over the 
States. The first verse reads: 

Is it not truly a wondrous stride 
That man has stepped down from his 
stately pride 
and 


To discuss for woman the right 
wrong, 
When woman has suffered the last 
so long? 
Were her aims more selfish, less kind 
her soul 
There would be some limit to man’s 
control. 
But busy with labor, that love doth 
bring 


She hath yielded her rights to crea- 
tion’s king. 
Forgetful of self, ’mid affection’s cares 
She hath yielded to bondage un- 
awares. 
’Tis strange while the world still gréws 
and thrives 
So little is claimed by mothers and 
wives. 


Her poem entitled, “A Woman” 
will strike a sympathetic chord in 
the hearts of many of our readers: 


Who labors from the dawn of day 

Long past the sunset’s darkest ray, 

And always at her post must stay? 
A woman. 


By whom a thousand duties done 

Patiently, wisely, one by one; 

Though weary oft, neglected none? 
A woman. 


A need of rest she ne’er must feel, 
Or change; her nerves are made of steel 
Because she is,—oh, direful -ill, 

A woman. 


The first and last to sorrow share, 

Bearing contagion, scorning care, 

Who tends the suffering everywhere? 
A woman. 


Sister Woodmansee’s poems are 
not usually, however, satirical. Her 
life, one of trials, borne with forti- 
tude, because of her trust in an 
over-ruling Providence, was con- 
ducive to resignation and _ love, 
rather than raillery. The poem, 
“Wherefore and Why,” one of her 
favorites, shows her characteristic 
virtue of seeing light through the 


clouds: 

Why do misfortunes encompass the 
just? 

Why do they still the 
trust ? 

Why are we smitten? the weary ones 
cry, 

Show us the reason, the wherefore and 
why. 


Omnipotent 


Is not the sky of the scoffer most fair? 

Seldom for God do the fortunate care. 

Why should they seek Him or praise 
Him for aught, 

Surely their blessings with money are 
bought. 

God they forget in their wealth and their 
pride, 

They honor Him not, nay, they cast 
Him aside; 

Yet they prosper, thev flourish, they lift 
themselves high, 

While truer ones ponder the wherefore 
and why. 


While truer ones often of comforts are 
shorn, 

They labor in patience or wander for- 
lorn; 

Unnoticed, and jostled, they pass in the 
crowd 

Ignored by the wealthy and scorned by 
the proud. 

Be not discouraged, nor sorely perplexed 

In confidence wait for what e’er may 
come next; 

The ei and the rainbow illumine the 
sky 

Making clear to our vision the where- 
fore and why. 


Sister Woodmansee passed away . 
on the 19th of October last. She 


was a prolific writer, and many of 
her poems have never been publish- 
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ed, as she led such a busy life that 
she seemed unable to spare time to 
devote to it. She appears to have 
written, not from desire to be read, 
but for the same reason that. the 
birds sing—because it was God's 
gift to her and she loved to exer- 
cise it. What more beautiful epi- 
taph could be written for her than 
her own words: 


Resting now from care and sorrow, 
Resting from fatigue and pain; 


Faithfully she fought life’s battle— 
Death to such is endless gain. 

God hath gathered home her spirit, 
God hath taken what He gave; 

Friend and sister, sweetly slumber 
In the quiet, peaceful grave. 


All her warfare is accomplished ; 
Bid her now a fond adieu; 

Brief the parting, glad the meeting, 
That shall dearest ties renew; 

True and tender, self-denying, 
One of truth’s disciples brave— 

Let her sleep, she needs to slumber 
In the quiet, peaceful grave. 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have 
been learned, 
And suns and stars forevermore have 
set, 
The things which our weak judgments 
here have spurned, 
The things o’er which we 
with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us amid life’s dark 
night, : 
_As stars shine most in deeper tints of 
blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans 
were right, 
And what most seemed reproof was 
love most true. 


grieved 


And we shall see how while we frown 
and sigh, . 
God’s plans go on as best for you and 
me— 
How, when we called, He heeded not 
our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could 
see; : 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving baby- 
hood, 


So God, perhaps, is keeping from us_ 


now : 
Life’s sweetest things, 
seemeth good. 


because it 


And you shall shortly know 
lengthened breath 


Is not the sweetest gift God sends His 


that 


friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of 
death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can 
send; : 


If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s work- 


ing see, 

We could interpret all this doubt and 
strife, 

And for each mystery find there a 
key. 

But not today. Then be content, poor 
heart: 

God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, 

unfold; 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves 
apart— 


Time will reveal the calyxes of gold; 
And if, through patient toil we reach 
the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, 
may rest, 
Where we shall clearly know and under- 
stand, 
I think we then | shall “God 


knew the best.” 
—Mary R. Smith. 


say, 


HER PATRON SAINT. 


A STORY OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Susa Young Gates. 


Now, every day in the week, and 
each week in the year is a veritable 
picnic and holiday to most of the 
jolly and eager students who crowd 
the halls of the great Church school 
which lifts its head proudly neath 
the towering peaks of the lovely 
Utah valley. 

But this especial 22nd of Feb- 
ruary was to be a very red-lettered 
and green-bowered and white-mis- 
sived collossal holiday that should 
eclipse the memory and tradition 
of every other class and time and 
period and company and holiday. 

There were to be flags and ban- 
ners and streamers and ribbons. 
That of course! And flowers and 
plants and trees of fir and cedar. 
And that too—of course! And a 
wealth of toothsome refreshments, 
and a host of splendid partners and 
gay dancers, such pranks as surely 
never before startled those noise- 
hardened walls. 

But the chief frolic of all was to 
be the dearest, cosiest, white bow- 
ered room into whose recesses none 
should enter, unless they would 
solemnly observe the inscription 
over the door: 

“Abandon all Falsehood, ye who 
enter Here!” 

“The Truth, the Whole Truth, 

And nothing but the Truth!’ 


The effect of such a sudden as- 
cension into the realm of exact and 
unequivocal and unlimited truth 
was expected to call attention to the 
one prominent trait in the character 
of the Father of His Country, as 
well as to produce some incidental 
good with a whole lot of breezy, 
hilarious fun. 

Estelle Martin had prepared the 


room, and she proposed to act as 
warden of the enclosure, for her fa- 
vorite virtue was truth, and she 
claimed the owner of the immortal 
hatchet as her patron saint. Her 
suggestion met with instant ap- 
proval, for wherever Estelle led, 
the crowd would surely follow. 

As Estelle turned at last from her 
completed task, her eyes were not 
too weary to enjoy the effects which 
her toil had wrought. She would 
have no one to assist her but Wal- 
lace McDowell, for she wanted her 
surprise to be a complete one to 
her companions and friends. 

The long cases of the natural 
history room had been covered with 
soft, white bunting on which bits 
of cotton, spangled with mica, had. 
been closely stitched. At every 
turn, on every side, the drapings 
were lifted to disclose mirrors with 
their truth-compelling suggestions. 
Tiny bowers of white here and 
there were arched over white-drap- 
ed seats; and dim, white-covered 
lights shadowed the dozens of 
tiny mirrors, which festooned 
the interiors of the tiny re- 
cesses. They Selectric. bulbsuea) 
over the walls and_ ceiling 
twinkled and flashed in. a 
powerful and brilliant but subdued 
radiance. Each of the long win- 
dows was the background of a 
white embossed and light-glittering 
mirror. 


Wallace was absent on a last er- 
rand, and the girl saw her own 
tired, drooping shoulders so plain- 
ly revealed on every side that she 


‘caught her breath with a sigh. 


She was practically alone in the 


building, for the others had com- 
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pleted their tasks for the night. 

“Who could be evil if his eyes 
could dwell ever upon himself?” 
she thought, as she saw herself re- 
flected over and over in the mirrors 
around her. “And oh, what won- 
derous power there is in light. 
Light! How I love light! Yes, 
and I love intelligence, progress, re- 
finement. I love all that books and 
art and loveliness can give. Ah 
me! And yet I love truth, truth 
and honor.” 

Again she sighed. 

“And what is truth and where 
may I seek its fulness in mortal 
than ?” 

A hasty step outside the door 
warned her of her companion’s 
return. She flew to the door, and 
opening it suddenly, she exclaimed 
dramatically : 

“Abandon all falsehood, ye who 
enter_here!” 

_ And he replied with the counter- 
sign: 

“The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth!” 

And they stood a moment, 
in honest admiration of their work 
viewing the sparkling, scintillating 
scene about them. 

“See what I have wrought!” he 
cried enthusiastically. 

“We, my friend! Do begin by 
being accurate yourself,’ and the 
girl mocked him with a half earnest 
air. 

“Well now, dear—you say I am 
to be truthful, and if so I really 
must acknowledge your endearing 
young charms—” 

“Oh, stop, boy. To be truthful, 
I don’t enjoy your rhodomontade.” 

“But I cannot be false, and be- 
cause and therefore—sweetheart— 
did I not put up all those lights, 
and tack up all that bunting?” 


“Wallace Mac, you may be fair- | 
ly truthful, but you are likewise 


DP i 


unfairly selfish; and you take too 
much honor to yourself!” 

“Listen to that, ye mirrors of my- 
self! Isn’t that truth in allopath- 
ic doses, instead of delicately ad- 
ministering it in dainty homeopath- 
ic sugar drops? Really, Estelle, 
dear—oh, don’t hit my shoulders 
so hard—but really now,” this as 
they were descending the dim stair- 
way to the lower hall, “don’t you 
think this strange new device of 
ours, this truth-compelling bowery 
—bower I think you call it—is in 
a way immoral?” 

“What do you mean, boy? 
Truth immoral? Stop your jest- 
ing. I never know when you jest 
and when you are in earnest.” 

“Just now I think I am in dead 
earnest. What if every person 
who comes here tonight was to tell 
the truth, mind you, the whole 
truth! Not bits and pieces of the 
truth such as we all administer to 
each other, but the whole ignoble, 
disagreeable, immoral truth. Now 
come, do you think you could stand 
ite 

“T could try!” the girl answered 
softly. As they walked swiftly 
onward in the early darkness, the 
youth could feel the current of em- 
otion which straightened the young 
form beside him, and he knew the 
lovely eyes which were looking 
straight ahead were shining like 
the new stars in the gloom of the 
evening. 


“Wallace, I have loved truth all 
my life! Knowledge and _ truth! 


. To know all I could learn and-to be 


honest, those are the things I have 
sought all my life! And I hate 
people who tell half truths and who 
cover up iniquity! I could forgive 
wrong-doing, but not the lies told 
to cover it up, or the concealment 
of sin. When a boy or girl has 
done wrong, why don’t they con- 
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fess, and let all the people judge 
them !” 


The passionate undercurrent in 
the girl’s words warned her com- 
panion that some secret cause of 
bitterness lay at the root of all that 
she said. But he wisely held his 
peace, and in a moment they were 
at the gate of her boarding house, 
and she drew open the gate 
quickly. 

“T say, little sister, you'd drive a 
good many fairly decent people out 
on the streets, if you compelled 
them to shout their sins from the 
housetops. I quite agree with the 
first and last parts of your counter- 
sign, the truth and nothing but the 
truth, but when it comes to telling 
the whole truth, at all times and to 
all people, I draw the line. People 
have no business with all my truth 
nor I with theirs. But as far as 
I am personally concerned, I am 
getting truth down to a fine point 
for this especial evening, and I 
don’t care who hears it. My sweet- 
heart—” 

“Now, Mac, do be sensible. I 
must go in and get ready or I'll 
be late, very late!” 

“Oh yes, dear; by the way there 
are a number of your townspeople 
in Provo tonight. I met three girls 
with a young man, and they all 
sent love and said they would meet 
you tonight at our class ball.” 

“Who are they?” the tone was 
somewhat indifferent, a fact which 
did not escape her companion’s 
notice. 

°O; Isecan’t» “quite remember: 
Smith, Jones or Brown,I guess.” 

“Tt is three years and a half since 
Pewase me Mother feels 
sad when I write to her that I never 
want to go back there. Why should 
I?” Again that note of bitterness 
was in her voice. 

“Why should you go back? Be- 
cause your mother is a widow, and 


you can all live as easily and far 
more comfortably there than here. 
I was born and reared in Provo so 
this is my home. But it wouldn't , 
do for all the good and great people 
to live in Provo or Salt Lake City. 
But there is a very simple way for 
you to live here.” 

The girl raised her hand again 
in protest. 


“Don’t, Wallace, boy. Don’t! I 
am very tired, and I can’t bear any- 
thing tonight. Tonight! Three 
years ago tonight, Washington’s 
birthday, I was a child. And yet 


—children can suffer, can they 
not?” ; 

“Indeed they can. Oftentimes 
more keenly’ --than ~ in “‘after 
years when reason and _ faith 


shield them from the most poig- 
nant suffering—hopelessness! 
Things look so beastly dead 
and old, and gone forever, to 
us, when we are kids. We grow 
wiser with years.” 

“T must go in. I will be ready 
in an hour and a half.” 

“Good night, little girl, for an 
hour. Oh—if you only knew—” 

But the girl hurried in, the 
door soon closed behind her, and 
the young man walked thought- 
fully away. 

The upper floors of the two great 
buildings were flooded with light. 
Music and laughter surged about 
the walls like beating waves. The 
indefinable thrill of youth, harmony 
and motion communicated itself 
to the two young people, who were 
late in arriving. Estelle flew ahead 
of her companion, and up the steps 
of the old building into the private 


cloak room. 


Wallace waited for her, and as 
she darted out, he stood a moment, 
in silent, wondering admiration. 

She was dressed in soft, floating 
white draperies with tiny spangles 
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of light pricking out patterns of 
delicate tracery with every move- 
ment of her slender form. He had 
always admired the gracious and 
almost queenly carriage of her 
head, crowned with its light 
brown, wavy tresses. But to- 
night, with a small wreath 
of white buds crowning her 
hair and resting on the low coiffure 
at the lovely nape of her neck, he 
could have asked on his knees for 
permission just to touch the shin- 
ing braids in reverent admiration. 

“You are an angel’s dream to- 
night,” he whispered adoringly. 
The girl shrank from his tone and 
from the half familiar droop of 
his head over her own. 


“But why are you so sad, Es- 


telle? It is not like you.” 
“Tam tired,’ she answered 
simply. 


They unlocked the door of their 
“Bower of Truth,” and admitted a 
whole crowd of waiting, curious 
youths. 

There was much laughter and 
considerable embarrassment mani- 
fest as the result of the new depart- 
ure. Estelle’s mood imparted a seri- 
ousness to the whole atmosphere 
of the room; and her appearance, so 
strikingly beautiful and yet so 
scornful of that very beauty, awed 
the young people who came merely 
for fun and a new pastime. 

“See here, Estelle,” said Wallace 
as the evening drew on and the 
crowd had gone to the dancing hall, 
leaving the room vacant, “don’t you 
think you are carrying this strenu- 
ous truthfulness a little too far? 
Aren’t you afraid these giddy 
youths will get such a prejudice 
against the ugly, if wholesome, 
truth that they will never want to 
speak it again?” 

“Wallace, vou are jesting again. 


_I have been able, tonight, to set at . 


‘principle of the Gospel. 


least a half dozen bright young 
people thinking along a line they 
have never taken before. To awak- 
en one soul is worth a week’s hard 
labor !” 

“Yes, but, dear, if you put twenty 
people to sleep morally, where you 
only awaken one, don’t you think 
it a bad investment ?” 

“I can’t understand your point 
of view, Wallace. Truth is truth! 
And how can it ever injure?” 

The young man was serious at 
once, 

“By telling all the truth at the 
wrong time and in the wrong place. 
I do not plead for falsehood, nor 
for the cowardly, dastardly half- 
truths;' but the withholding of 
truth when it is not necessary nor 
wise to speak it. You pride your- 
self on being honest and frank; but 
do you not hurt a great many 
people? I do not consider frank- 
ness and honesty synonymous 
terms, as you seem to do.” 

“You puzzle me,” said the girl. 

“Well, for instance, you actually 
frightened that girl in blue into 
confessing her dislike for the girl 
that was with her. If she had kept 
that dislike to herself, and had tried 
to exercise a little common charity 
and uncommon faith, she might 
have overcome the feeling and by 
and by they might have been real © 
friends. Now, I fear they are 
enemies for life. To say nothing 
of their feeling for you.” 

“T never thought of the matter 
from that view point.”’ 

“Probably not,’ answered the 
young man somewhat dryly. ‘Es- 
telle, you have really wounded a 
good many people tonight, unin- 
tentionally. Let me try to tell you 
how the matter presents itself to 
me. We get notions, and have pet 


“ virtues, and sometimes we make 


fads of some especial virtue or 
We fail 
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to get the relation of things, their 
relative values, as it were. It is 
more necessary to feel truth, than 
to speak it!” 

“Wait, Wallace, wait. 
again!” 


Say that 


“Tt is more necessary to feel truth 
than to speak it!” 


The girl bowed her head in her 
hands and the young man changed 
his seat to sit beside her under the 
bower where she was ensconced. 

“Estelle, when I was on my mis- 
sion I learned many lessons, and 
some of them came to me from 
association with a young man from 
your own town. He was a quiet, 
reserved fellow, and at first I 
thought him proud or sulky. But 
as I grew acquainted with him, I 
found he had a heart of gold. 
Steadfastly he prayed and struggled 
and toiled... Gradually he devel- 
oped into a bulwark of strength to 
every tempted soul! And we were 
tempted, Estelle! Young men on 
missions have a thousand 
devils inside themselves to 
tempt, “and etry, ~-thena yy to 
one outside and beyond them. 
And while they are surely strength- 
ened and ennobled through all their 
difficulties, yet the trials are hard 
to bear. This friend, his name was 
George Roberts, was father, moth- 
er, brother and sister to me, and to 
others. When some silly, yet trust- 
ing, young lady convert would lay 
her hand on his arm and look up in 
his deep, dark eyes with more than 
admiration in her own, I have seen 
him gently, yet firmly, loosen the 
clasp and look down at the girl 
with such dignified reproof, un- 
spoken, yet felt, that the girl wouid 
learn her lesson as no words might 
teach her. He was.so kind, so 
courteous, and yet so pure that no 
breath of temptation ever seemed 
to assail him. He was moved from 
branch to branch, for it came to be 


known that he was a powerful help 
to our tried and tempted youths. 
And how we loved him!” 

The young man paused and 
looked at his companion in surprise. 

“Why, Estelle, what is the mat- 
ter? Are you ill? Or did you 
know Elder Roberts ?” 

The girl nodded her head and 
said brokenly: 

“Go on, oh, do go on!” 

“Well, I could talk of Elder 
Roberts all night. He helped to 
save me from a fate far worse than 
death !” 

The girl’s face startled her com- 
panion as she looked up and said 
bitterly : 

“Yes, perhaps, but Geordie Rob-_ 
erts was a liar and a coward. Oh, 
don’t try to tell me; I have known 
him all my life. And I know too, 
all his gifts and powers; but it is 
glitter, all glitter. The metal does 
not ring true. I knew Geordie 
Roberts as a child, a youth and as 
a grown man. He was silent, 
proud and reserved. He was always 
posing as a goody, goody boy and 
man. And I believed in him— 
ah, I believed in him! While his 
younger brother,James, was always 
so frank and jolly over all his wild 
ways. And I, in my girlish ignor- 
ance, blamed James for all the sin- 
ning done in the family. But I 
learned better, Wallace MacDowell, 
as you will some day. I warn you 
against Geordie Roberts. He is a 
liar and a coward!” 

“Oh, come now, little sister, you 
seem to know as much of George’s 
life as I do. But you certainly 
don’t know as much of his char- 
acter, or you could never speak of 
him as either a liar or a coward. 
I have been thinking all day,’ con- 
tinued the young man, “of two 
years ago tonight, in the mission 


field. George and I had failed to 


get back to our lodging and, as we 
were both out of money for the 
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time being, we decided to sit up in 
the station room all night. We 
talked of many things till the mid- 
night hour stilled the noise and 
confusion, and even the guards be- 
gan to lessen their vigilance. The 
long silent hours, the half gloom 
and silence of the place set our 
-minds back towards our loved home 
and people. After a long some- 
what sad pause, George suddenly 
asked me a grave question! ‘Is it 
ever right to withhold the truth?’ he 
asked. You know my half jesting 
way of expressing my deepest 
thoughts, and so I replied lightly, 
‘Oh, well, there is Rahab of 
‘Scriptural fame, neither her hy- 
perbole nor her frail character 
weighed much with the Jewish 
spies, for one of them married her, 
and she thus became one of the pro- 
genitors of the Savior!’ Geordie 
laid his hand on my arm, and asked 
me not to jest about such solemn 
matters; then he began to tell me 
about his life. 

“He described his birth in a small 
far-away country town; his strug- 
gles and toil, of his quiet nature 
which often made enemies for 
him. Then he spoke of his de- 
votion, which amounted almost to 
worship, for his younger brother, 
James. He did not say so, but I 
could see that the brother was not 
nearly so upright, or perhaps I 
would better say, did not have the 
natural integrity that George had. 
~ “Yet he must have had some- 
thing lovable about him, for he 
attracted everybody. Well, James 
was young, dashing, magnetic, and 
full of brilliancy and wit. Finally, 
the breath of scandal began to 
blow about the head of James, and 
as George was with him a great 
deal trying to keep him from evil 


and temptation, both lads were en- 


veloped in the terrible cloud of 
gossip.” 


“Why didn’t Geordie come right 
out, and own up to the truth?” 
said the girl brokenly. 

“Whom should he confess to, 
Miss Estelle, and what should he 
confess? Little sister, I have ad- 
mired you for many months; and 
that admiration has deepened into 
love as I have studied your candid 
and noble character. But some 
times frank people are very cruel, 
if not unjust. It is your one fault, 
and it mars an otherwise beautiful 
soul. 

“Forgive me,’.as he saw her 
brown eyes flash at first, then melt 
again into sad tears, “I did not wish 
to touch you so deeply. But you 
have set a high standard of truth 
for yourself and your friends to- 
night, and, forgive me again, you 
have failed in its first requirement. 
The kernal, the motive of speech 
and action must be noble and pure 
or the bold, bold truth  be- 
comes Supbad wits. net cicreel. 
I. knew George Roberts — in 
a- place where every sin is 
brought out and where every fault 
is exposed. I would stake my life 
on his virtue and his integrity. I 
have known him two years, and 
you have known him twenty. And 
yet, through your blind devotion 
to what you call truth, you have 
recklessly tried, this night to des- | 
troy his character, in my estimation. 
It is not true, what you have inti- 
mated, but if it were, is it kind or 
noble for you to repeat what you 
may believe to be true? Ah, little 
sister, little sister, it is better to 
feel truth than to speak it! George 
Roberts’ life is an open book to his 
parents and to his bishop. That 
he chose to keep silent, in order to 
the better shield and help his way- 
ward brother, even when his sweet- 
heart herself accused him a 

“T did not accuse him, Wallace, 


‘ [-did not accuse him,” cried the 
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stricken girl, “I only asked him to 
tell me the truth!” 

The young man looked at her 
with amazement. He had not sus- 
pected, till that moment, that the 
girl his friend had told him about 
was the girl he too had grown to 
love. Simply, and yet with the 
quiver of deep feeling, he whispered 
“Oh, Estelle?2 

Estelle felt bitterly all the sorrow 
and disappointment in his words. 
She did not look up as Wallace 
silently and swiftly turned and 
walked out of the room, but 
dropped down and cried with pas- 
sionate ‘abandon. 


She trid@ to recall her life and 
its youthful’associations. She was 
unconscious of any active sin. Just 
now, however, that which had 
seemed in the past to be her bright- 
est virtue, frankness and_ truth, 
came up to her vision with another 
reflection upon it. Never before 
had motives seemed so deadly im- 
portant and actions so foolishly 
impotent. What had she done? 


Driven from her lover and friend, - 


two of the noblest and best men 
she knew. 

What had she said to Wallace? 
That Geordie was a liar? How 
cruel, how untrue! For ‘she 
knew in her heart of hearts that it 
was not so, and she had never really 
thought it. Others had said so, 
and she had repeated it—for what? 
Only to hear Wallace deny it, 
and thus confirm her own belief. 
Oh, what had she been guilty of? 
She had never before probed to the 
bottom of her heart to drag out the 
motives which lay at the root of her 
words. 

And she had said almost the same 
thing to her lover—Geordie—her 
lover—three years: ago tonight! 
Her lover—aye, he was—for that 
night, so long ago, he had asked her 
to be his sweetheart—and now—ah, 


God be merciful! Her  punish- 
ment was greater than she could 
bear. 


Throwing her arms above her | 
head and springing to her feet she 
cried out the name, “Geordie!” 

A rush, a rustle, a swift step, and 
she drew aside the white curtains 
to see her lover standing before 
her. 

She did not ask herself how he 
came there. Now that her eyes 
looked upon his noble face, she 
knew that his presence had been 
about her all that quivering, vibrant 
day. She was not surprised—so 
she told her soul, for his name had 
been written on every line and page . 
of that day’s suffering. 

Yet she could not speak. She 
looked at him—she noted again the 
tall figure, and she saw, as in a 
dream, the grace and culture with 
which travel and study had soften- 
ed and refined the strong and rug- 
ged features. She felt his keen, 
calm eyes upon her face, and she 
was conscious, some how, that the 
light in them was not so sombre 
and melancholy as when she had 
seen him last. Life had given him 
power and assurance. 

“Well, Estelle?” his voice spoke 
to her beating heart, “I am here. 
You have called me—I am here!” 

For answer, she drew him with- 
in the bower, and then turning, she 
faced him, 


“Geordie, you know what I want 


to say. I have béen unjust, cruelly 
unjust—” 
He turned then, and looking 


down at her compelled her gaze 
with his own glowing eyes. 

“There is only one thing I want 
to ask, Estelle. Nothing more need 
be said between us two, for you and 
I both love and try to live the truth. 


Has suffering during the last three 


years, Estelle, taught you what love 
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and trust must do in human life?” 
. Her upturned eyes had slowly 
filled with tears, and though the 
quivering lips refused to voice her 
answer of assent, he understood. 
Seated in a quiet corner of the 
bower of truth, one strong hand 
holding hers, Geordie told her the 
pent-up story of years. And after, 
he said: 
“Truth is the core of the heart, 
dear little girl; not the words on 
the lips. But, oh, how I have loved 


and longed for you, my white robed 
angel of truth. Truth, I knew, 
was your standard, and purity was 
your habitation. And now that I 
am priviliged to see that love is the 
watchman upon the walls, as well 
as the dove of peace over the inner- 
most sanctuary, I count myself as 
happy as a king.” 

“Just the same,” Estelle’s happy 
voice replied, “truthful George 
Washington shall still be my Patron 
Satfited 
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Brother of Christ! 


Thou sad faced, lonely man! 


How fair on history’s page the sacred plan 


Of life thou tracést! 


Mighty living deed 


Left thou to wav’ring youth, to aid his need; 

And thou bequeathed’st him the deathless word 
That speaks in silence when the soul is stirred. 
Thou falter’dst not through hard, unvarying WANS, 
But livdst thy life of brimming earnest days 

Until the end; and then, serene o'er strife, 

Went out, and left thy high inspiring life 

As proof that God works on eternally 

To teach mankind how great is Liberty! 


SIMPLICIT 


Aunt Su. 


OF HOME MANAGEMENT. 


The great work of the world is 
done by people who have a nat- 
ural aptitude for system and order. 
Captains of industry, so-called 
now-a-days, enforce systemized and 
specialized work upon all classes 
of men who labor under their jur- 
isdiction. Nothing so _ simplifies 
work in the home as habits of order. 
This does not mean that a woman 
shall be a slave to her work, nor 
does it imply, necessarily, that she 
shall be extremely neat. Clean- 
liness usually accompanies order ; 
but if one or the other must be sac- 
rificed, in order to keep the ma- 
chinery moving, it would better be 
the extreme of cleanliness, rather 
than the extreme of system. For 
instance, silverware may be left un- 


polished for two weeks, but the © 


wash-day must never be a movable 
day. 
The old Yankee housekeepers 


well understood this, as do all the 


European housekeepers of today. 
The great advantage of living 
under an ancient and well estab- 
lished order of things, is, that the 


traditions and labors of all classes 


have become systemized by the 
centuries, and both men and women 
work along the line of least resist- 
ence, 


Here in America, the con- 


ditions of people are never station- 
ary, never alike from one year to 
another. Who do you know that 
was born, lived out a life and died 
in the same house in America? 
Only perhaps a few “fossilized” 
antiquities in the shut-in villages 
of New England. 

The young housekeeper of today 
must apply her trained intelligence . 
to this profound problem of house- 
keeping and resolve that she will 
establish a regular system of 
work, and abide thereby, though 
the heavens fall. What that par- 
ticular system may be does not so 
much matter, only let it be gov- 
erned by her home-made law. In 
the European families, as in New 
England now, each day in the week 
has its allotted work, even the 
hours are regulated and set apart; 
the meals are not only served at 
prompt and regular hours, but they 
are all planned to suit each partic- 
ular day. For instance; Monday, 
being wash-day, and _ following 
Sunday, the dinner was a warmed- 
up dinner. Tuesday, clothes were 
folded and mended, and the semi- 
weekly baking was done. There- 
fore, with a hot oven, a boiled din- 
ner of some kind was _ cooked. 
Wednesday, ironing made the stove 
hot again, and the oven was empty. 
So a roast of some kind constituted 
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that dinner. Thursday was the day 
for sewing circles, or sewing in the 
home. And the dinner was again 
made up of warmed-over meats or 
stews. Friday was sweeping day, 
and the boiled dinner sizzled while 
the mistress was upstairs and 
downstairs and in my lady’s cham- 
ber. Saturday, the Sunday baking 
was done, beans, and pies were 
baked, cake was made for the week, 
bread and perhaps puddings, were 
concocted for future consumption. 
The kitchen was scrubbed, child- 
ren bathed, and shoes blacked for 
the Sabbath festival. This weekly 
order of work might be varied, but 
whatever the plan, it was strictly 
adhered to, winter and summer. 
The value of habit in work can 
never be over-estimated. If I wash 
on all days of the week, and iron 
when it comes handy, I will be the 
abject slave of my tasks, and they 
will drive me with crushing force. 
It does not matter on which day of 
the week I wash, but it does matter 
that I shall wash always on 
the same day, year in and 
year out. Every housekeeper 
should write out a plan of 
work, unless she has been well- 
trained by a competent mother, and 
even then, it will be a help to reduce 
her system to writing. Put the 
days of the week down, and pro- 
gram them, just as you did your 
work .in school. How could a 
school run, if the classes were called 
any old time? Let that thought 
dwell in your mind a moment! 
School, stores, trains, shops, all 
run any which way, and closed 
half the time. What would re- 
sult? The same thing would hap- 
pen that happens to homes when 
women get up at any time in the 
morning, and wash any day, and 
iron a few pieces now and again. 
Work is not hard, if 


it is system- 
ized, and thoroughly planned _be- 


forehand. Big money is paid to the 
men and women in the world who 
can plan, manage, and carry for- 
ward great enterprises. Women 
sometimes resent the fact that men 
receive higher wages when they 
work no more hours a.day than the 
women. But men pay for the un- 
usual quality of leadership; mus- 
cular or routine work is cheap, be- 
cause it requires no mental effort 
to execute it. The keeping of a 
house is one of the most intricate 
forms of business in the world. 
There must be no slipped stitches or 
cogs, or the machinery is soon out 
of order, and confusion results. 

In the same way, it pays to make 
out a weekly menu of food. This 
food program may be varied to suit 
the taste, but it should be planned, 
most thoroughly planned! Think 
of the possibilities of economy, 
when each day’s food and coal, light 
and help, is planned, counted, 
booked. That is the only way to 
live. The mystery is, how people 
live who slam along from day to 
day and week to week, not knowing 
what will be done ot eaten or spent, 
one moment before the money and 
work is gone. 

One old fashioned help to simple 
housekeeping, is to arise early in 
the morning. The Lord makes 
this, and retiring early, a part of 
His law, in the 88th Section of the 
Doctrine and Covenants. Read 
verse 124 of that Section; study it 
very carefully. The law of the hu- 
man universe is encompassed pretty 
nigh, in that one brief paragraph. 
There can be no improvement on 
the old plan of arising at four 
o'clock on wash day, for it makes 
the day’s heavy work seem light by 
comparison. The washerwoman 
will be ready to drop into bed at 
a sufficiently early hour at night to 
repay her for getting up in the 
morning. 
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There is a very pretty notion now 
extant among all housekeepers of 
“living in all the house at once,” 
to have no shut-up rooms! That 
may do for the woman with three 
rooms, or the one with six or six- 
teen, if she have servants. But 
‘where a woman has a large house, 
and no help, she shows far more 
sense in shutting up the most of 
her house, and living in as few 
rooms as possible, than in breaking 
down in health trying to live up to 
other people’ notions as to shut-up 
parlors. As for me, I want a par- 
lor and I don’t want my rowdy boys 
romping in it. I like a place where 
I can take a stranger, away from 
the noise and litter of the sitting 
room. And I can’t afford to buy 
new parlor furnishings every three 
years to replace the ones that might 
be smashed up and smirched by my 
boys and their rough companions. 
So my parlor, such as it is, is closed 
except on Sundays, high days, and 
holidays. In the same way, I want 


a good dress to wear on state occas- 
ions, and neither I nor my children 
ever wear the best we have in the 
kitchen. My parlor matches my 
best clothes; neither are very fine, « 
and certainly not expensive, but 
they are the best I have. And when 
I put on my good clothes, and go 
into my parlor, I feel extra; so do 
the children, and they behave, usu- 
ally, to match the clothes and the 
occasion. 

Every person must arrange his 
own and her own scheme of life. 
But, friends, girls, let that scheme 
be simple; simple, easy, and gen- 
uine. Don’t try to do things for 
show, nor because some one says 
you ought. Let your home, your 
clothes, your speech, and your life 
express yourself. That expression 
may not be as good as some others, 
but let it be yourself. Let us search 
for our own best gifts and polish 
them; always being simple, and 
above all, sincere. 


“DE PO’ LOS’ SHEEP.” 


Minnie Moore Brown. 


Little Helen, you are the picture 
of health as you sit on the grass 
there, with the shadow of the old 
elm to shade your bright head from 
the rays of the too ardent sun. 
Your face is rosy, your blue eyes 
beam with happiness, every inch of 
your plump little body radiates per- 
fect health. But in some places in 
this world, little Helen, there are 
people whose poor bodies ache 
with pain. Those flowers in your 
hands keep whispering a story to 
me. Lay your head in my lap, 
dear,.and I'll tell it to you. 

The sun beat on the plain brick 
walls of the charity hospital, and 
entered every possible crevice in 


the carefully shaded windows. Not 
a breath of air seemed stirring, and 
the poor sufferers lay panting and 
miserable, wishing for the cool 
night to come. The silence of the 
long halls was broken only by the 
quick steps of a white-capped 
nurse, or the buzzing of a muffled 
bell. 

Suddenly from a door on the 
ground floor, burst a wild, barbaric 
wail, half song, half groan. It was 
the voice of Black Jake, lying in 
the last delirious throes of the fever 
that had wasted his brawny frame 
for weeks. Nothing more could 
be done for him, so the busy nurses 
let him talk and sing in solitude. 


‘The strong, sweet baritone rang 
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startlingly clear, through the hush- 
ed building, and more than one ear 
strained to catch the words: 


“De Massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Whar de long night rain begin, 

And he say to de hirelin’ shepherd 

Is my sheep, is dey all brung in?” 

“He’s going to be brung in pretty 
quick, I’m thinking,” said a man 
to himself, sitting by the window 
of the room opposite. Then as his 
eyes fell on his own footless legs, 
he finished with “I wish to God it 
was me.” 

Down the hall, half shyly, half 
eagerly, came a little maid, whose 
feet pattered oddly on the bare, 
smooth floor, and whose white 
dress and sunny head contrasted 
sharply with the gloom of the corri- 
dor. She stooped to pick up some 
of the bright flowers with which 
her hands were filled, and then 
straightened up suddenly. Just 
beyond her the door of Black Jake’s 
room stood ajar, and his rich tones 
rang brokenly: 


“Oh dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 
And dey’s some dey’s po’ old weddas 
Dat can’t come home agin, 

Dey is los’—” 

The round eyes of the little child 
opened wider, and as the song 
dropped into murmurs, she pushed 
open the door, and peeped in. The 
burning, staring black eyes of the 
old negro met the surprised blue 
ones of the innocent babe, and the 
two regarded each other in silence. 
After a moment Jake turned rest- 
lessly and began his mutterings 
again, but his small visitor patter- 
ed across the. room, and touching 
his gaunt black hand with her pink 
little finger, she said: 

mis LGogsit 2” 

Not receiving a reply, she re- 
garded him wonderingly for a 


short time and then continued her . 


blandishments by thrusting the 
flowers into his hand and saying 
coaxingly : 

“See pity fowers, sit man.” 

The burning head turned wearily 
on the pillow and Black Jake fixed 
his eyes on the pretty blossoms. 
The little one climbed into the chair 
beside the bed, for her feet were 
tired with the long tramp from her 
home a block up the street; she 
gazed silently at the face on the 
pillow which looked so strangely 
black, framed by the white of the 
hospital cot. Once more the mel- 
low tones rose: 


“So he let down the ba’s ob de sheepfol’ 
Callin’ sof’, ‘Come in. Come in,” 


The voice trailed off into indis- 
tinct murmurs, which ended in 
moaning sighs as the exhausted 
man fell asleep. Close beside him, 
the tired baby head sank lower and 
lower; the heavy lids drooped and 
drooped until the sweet blue eyes 
were closed, and presently her soft 
breathing proclaimed her, also, 
asleep. 

So they found them a half hour 
later, except that on the outstretch- 
ed palm of one of Black Jake’s 
hands, lay the babe’s fair cheek, 
while the other clasped the dying 
flowers to his breast. As _ the 
mother carried her child away, the 
matron folded both black hands 
across the breast that would moan 
no more, and murmured softly the 
last lines of Sarah Greene’s ex- 
quisite song: 

“So de po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in.” 
* *e & 

But little Helen, I see that it is 
high time for us to go home, or 
somebody will catch cold sleeping 
on this damp grass. Throw those 
dead flowers away—they have told 
us their story—and tomorrow we 
will get fresh ones. . 


ONCE 


Marian. 


In the pleasant e’entide gloaming, 
When the world is still, 

Once there were two lovers roanung 
On a lonely hill. 

I, unknowing, wandered after, 

All pre-occupied, 

Did not hear their low, fond laughter 
Till I stood beside. 


Then I turned in quick confusion, 
Took another way. 

Soon all thought of my intrusion 
Vanished with the day. 

“Ah,” mused I, “tho’ darkness covers 
Everything from view——” 

Here I stumbled on two lovers, 
*Twas the same old two! 


I while still my blushes hiding 
In a distant spot, 

My forgetfulness still chiding, 
Once again forgot. 

And fair Luna’s slow uprising 
Drew me to the glen, 

Where I saw a sight surprising: 
There they were again! 


Then I laughed: “Ah, little Cupid, 
Tho’ I fled, ’tis true, 

In a manner daft and stupid 

Still I followed you. 

Other gifts of heaven’s bestowing 
Prized I high above. 

Seeking them I did unknowing 
Only follow Love.” 


* * 
* 


Father, make my heart thy dwelling. 
Thou art Love, I'll follow thee. 
Hearken, how the world is telling 

Of its sin and misery. 

Let me help reclaim the wayward, 
Cheer the sad—my blessing be 

That where e’er my steps shall wander 
Love will rise to follow me. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
E. E. Huffaker. 


Katie sat by the window drum- 
ming time to her thoughts. The 
saine thoughts had been in her mind 
all day. Why had she not thought 
of it before she said yes? Strange 
it had not occurred to her before he 
had gone. Then the truth gradually 
dawned upon her. She had said 
yes. And he had four little chil- 
dren. It was not what she had al- 
ways looked forward to, a home 
with noisy, romping children, and 
two of them boys at that. 

The little home she had painted 
in her imagination was a cozy, quiet 
one with everything in its place. 
There would be only two of them— 
he and she. But that was before 
George had asked her to marry him, 
and all her air castles were forgot- 
ten until he had gone. She climbed 
the stairs noiselessly and knocked at 
grandma’s door. Grandma would 
know just how she felt, for had not 
grandma been—oh, how many 
years ago—just where Kate was 
now? 

‘‘Can you spare a moment for 
a worried little grand-daughter, 
Grandma?—The very dearest 
grandma in the world,” she added, 
caressing her. 

“T’ve always worlds of time for 
Katie. Just draw that little stool 
nearer and sit here close to my side, 
as you did when I used to tell you 
fairy tales. There! That will do, 
dear. You want to ask me some- 
thing? I can read it in your face.” 

“Grandma, did it occur to you 
when grandpa asked you to marry 
him that he had children?” 

“T did not think much about it, 
dear, then. If I had, perhaps I 
should have been spared a week of 
terrible torture that followed our 

marriage.” 


“A week! Did it end in a week, 
Grandma ?” 

“Yes, it ended in a week; a long, 
horrid week of torture to five per- 
sons. A little good, sensible fore- 
thought could have avoided it all. 

“You see, my dear, when we 
were married and went to keeping 
house, I realized there were the 
children. The first week was sun- 
shine, the second, moonlight with 
dark clouds intervening. The third 
week was the awful week I spoke 
of. It was black as midnight with- 
out moon or stars, and dawn. far 
away. This third week found me 
the most miserable of girls. Those 
children—look where I would, go 
where I would, they were in my 
way. 

“Then there was the parlor. In 
every nook and corner was a pic- 
ture of the children’s mother. On 
every chair and table was a scarf, 
a throw, a mat or something she 
had made. On the wall above the 
pillows hung their pictures close to- 
gether, he and she. He would have 
put them all out of sight, I reasoned 
to myself, if he had not loved her 
better than he loved me. It was 
strange when I visited his home be- 
fore these things had not occurred 
to me. I inwardly resolved to make 
a great change. I would take the 
pictures of the idolized wife and put 
them away. I would say I was 
keeping them for the children. The 
fancy work should 90 with them. I 
would have my own picture en- 
larged and hung by his, then. I 
happened to think of a little card 
on the back of the frame. It read, 
‘From James to his Devoted Wife.’ 
On the other frame a card read, 
‘From May to Her Loving Hus- 


-band.’ ‘They shall both go,’ I cried, 
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with jealous rage, ‘and if he says a 
word I shall go home to mother.’ 

“The next thing, I would suggest 
that the children should live with 
their grandmother. She had al- 
ways wanted them, and I was not 
strong enough to be troubled with 
them. Of course, I expected war 
about that, for baby May cried ev- 
ery time her father left her, and 
didn’t he hurry home just to see 
her? I wanted to meet him alone 
at the gate; but no, May must al- 
ways get the first kiss,that was be- 
cause she had her mother’s face and 
name. Let war come if it must— 
baby May should go, even if the 
others had to stay. For a week, I 
was fretful and cross, a veritable 
feline, scolded most of the time and 
made the whole house wretched. I 
had so far never inflicted corporal 
punishment, yet my brain was full 
of fiendish plans for inflicting bod- 
ily punishment on those children be- 
longing to a dead woman. I was 
fast getting ripe to execute my 
chastisements. 

“T feel thankful God did not let 
me go that far. It was Sunday 
night. I did not want to go to 
church. I begged your grandfath- 
er to go alone. 

“ “You have been ill all the week,’ 
he said, affectionately. ‘I will not 
leave you.’ 

“Just then baby May came in. 
‘Hold me up and let me kiss my 
mamma’s picture, .she said. I 
watched his face as he did so, and I 
saw his lips tremble as he turned 
away. That decided me more than 
ever on sending her away, and I 
went to bed fully determined to 
begin my plans in the morning, but 
a merciful God changed my heart 
that night. I dreamed that I saw 
into the world beyond. Among the 


busy, happy faces I occasionally 


would see a woman sad and often 
weeping. 


‘them?’ I said. 


““Why do so many women weep?’ 
I asked a stranger near me. 

““They have left little children 
below,’ he answered, ‘and they are . 
sad and miserable and in the way 
on earth.’ 

“ “You cannot wonder,’ I said. ‘I 
cannot see why a woman should be 
expected to care for any but her 
own. Children are troublesome and 
mean.’ 

“Little children always yield to 
love,’ he answered. 

“*They make a great deal of 
hard work,’ I argued. 

“Tt is sweet. to work for those 
we love,’ he said. ‘Many people 
are too selfish to love others. Think 
of the reward love brings both on 
earth and in Heaven.’ 

“T turned to him ready to weep. 

“Are there any who can tell me 
if there is ever a word of praise for 
the tired, overworked, abused step- 
mother ?’ 

““TLook at the people on 
right,’ he said. 

“T looked and saw a great many 
people there, all seemingly bent on 
some preparation for a _ pleasant 
task. Some were singing and laugh- 
ing and chatting a great deal, as 
people do here. Then away from 
the rest was a group of women 
whose wretched faces wore a look 
of anxious longing that could not 
be pacified. , 

““Why do not those women join 
the rest?’ I asked. 

““They are those who abused, 
maltreated and turned motherless 
children away from their homes 
and robbed them of their fathers on ~ 
earth. It is they who planted thorns 
instead of roses; it is they who 
crushed out little hearts burning 
with love and innocence, and turned 
them to beings of hate and malice.’ 

““Ts there no redemption for 
‘Can not. their in- 
tense feeling of remorse be taken 


the 
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as evidence of their repentance?’ I 
again interposed. 


“The stranger turned his face 
sternly away. 
“They are no more miserable 


than their victims,’ he remarked, 
with some severity. Turning again 
toward me he continued, ‘You have 
many examples around your own 
home. Look at your neighbor on 
the West. Those motherless babes 
were driven abruptly from home. 
The parlor was too good for them. 
The hard-earned monev of the 
father was too precious to be wast- 
ed on them. Education was too 
much of a luxury for them; it 
would make them rebellious and 
troublesome as they grew older. 
Kind words and affection were too 
good for such as they. Gradually 
they drifted away from their native 
town and the friends who resided 
in it. They were glad to be away 
from the once happy home. How 
sweet was liberty, even under the 
most adverse circumstances. But 
alas! one girl died of overwork; 
another of neglect; one boy found 
friends and made a grand, useful 
man of himself; another boy is now 
in prison—a merciful God will re- 
member him on the Day of Judg- 
ment. : 

““Now, see her own children. 
The parlor is opened to them. En- 
tertainment and pleasure is planned 
for them. They are well dressed, 
educated, and a world of love is 
lavished upon them. 

“ “Now look at your neighbor on 
the East. Lucky there is only one 
little motherless child there—a fine 
little fellow, full of life and vigor— 
but he does not laugh now, except 
when away from her. He is for- 
lorn and miserable most of the time. 

““Now look on the North. In 


that home it is scold from morning , 


till night. She is not a bad woman 
at heart. But like the others, she 
. fancies herself abused and she has: 


ngs 


When bitter thoughts 


become suddenly changed to a vix- 
enish, morose, sour, ill-tempered 
creature, with all the disagreeable 
emotions of her nature in action. 
She is a mental slattern. She prays 
for help and guidance and then for- 
gets that she has asked for it. ' It 
would appear that her prayers had 
been directed below instead of 
above. She scolds the good spirit 
back before it can enter. 

“ “Now look on the left. 

“I looked. Two people were mov- 
ing gaily about making some invis- 
ible preparation. I exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
tell me-who are they? Those beau- 
tiful women with the light of God 
on their faces; see the children are’ 
bringing baskets and armfuls of 
flowers to them! How happy, sweet 
and contented they look!’ Then I 
observed how few of them there 
were. There were only five of those 
women. 

“Then he answered as if pleased 
with the impression they had made 
on me, ne ge 

“*They are women who con- 
trolled their selfishness, who loved 
the motherless as their own. Their 
homes were places of rest and love 
and sunshine. Their reward is eter- 
nal happiness.’ 

“While looking with love and 
admiration at them I awoke. I 
crept from my bed and prayed to 
God. I asked Him to guide me and 
teach me to love all around me, to 
help me to cast all selfishness from 
my soul. It was a long time before 
I fell asleep again. 

“The lesson was complete, Katie, 
God did not need to send me anoth- 
er dream. I-resolved to make my 
home a place of true happiness. T 
tried to win every virtue to my 
side, and to weed out every vice, 
and with the help of God I succeed- 
ed. 

“Our home soon became a haven 
filled with love and_ tenderness. 
arose, [| 
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smothered them. I have been re- 
warded with the love of my step- 
children. They have helped me to 
raise my babies and loved them as 
they would have loved their own 
full brothers and sisters.” 

“But grandma,” exclaimed Katie, 
“did you never become tired and 
overworked and forget your reso- 
lutions ?” 

“Yes, child, there were years 
when the children were small and 
we were not very well off, that 


work pressed down hard, but I al- 
ways remembered to smile the cares 
away—to talk to the children of love 
—to read them stories and caress ‘ 
them. I found it was better to let 
a little apron be worn unironed and 
to let a kitchen go a day or two 
over without scrubbing than to go 
scolding about, too tired to care for 
duty and kindness. 


“Now, Katie, I can guess your 


secret, and you have grandma's les- 
son to guide you.” 


LITTLE ACCESSORIES OF DRESS. 
Afarte Dunford. 


The art of being well dressed 
lies not in the amount of money 
spent upon the costume but in the 
proper selection with regard to the 
wearer, and in attention to the small 
details. Any gown to be really 
charming must bear a close rela- 
tion to its wearer. The girl who 
has but little to spend can be as well 
dressed as the girl who has an un- 
limited account to draw upon, but 
she must study her own coloring, 
her own figure, and her own man- 


ner of wearing her clothes. She 
must consider the value of 
small) things; no, “detaily) is 
too small to be overlooked. 


It may be just a little touch 
of an original trimming but 
it at once sets a garment apart as 
out of the ordinary. Any girl who 
is clever with her needle can make 
for herself, at small cost, those 
little accessories which add so much 
to a costume, and which, when 
bought ready made in the stores, 
are sO expensive. 


GIRDLES. 


The girdle is of much importance 
this season. An effective girdle 


will give character to an otherwise 
plain costume. Most of the girdles 
are of the same color, though not 
necessarily of the same material as 
the gown. The ribbon girdle is 
better made up unlined, but nearly 
all girdles should be made over a 
well fitted foundation. A pretty 
girdle is made by cutting the foun- 
dation in V shaped effect, back and 
front. Have the space about three 
inches wide at the top and one inch 
at the bottom of girdle; this will 
leave the foundation in two pieces. 
Bone both ends of each piece. 
Cover both pieces with © silk 
put on rather fully The silk 
will set better if put on bias. 
Of velvet ribbon, matching in color 
the silk, make little full rosettes, 
enough when set close together to 
go around each side of the V, both 
back and front. Fill in the V with 
the ribbon laced across in lattice ° 
effect. For a dainty trimming for 


-a ribbon girdle, cut from the ribbon 


twelve circles, five inches in diame- 
ter. Run a gathering thread straight 
across a circle each way, cutting 
it into four sections. Draw the 
goods closely and fasten the thread. 
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Run a thread around the edge, and 
when this is drawn up the circle 
will have been transformed into a 
charming little rose. Place three 
of the roses along the edge of each 
end of the girdle, which must 
fasten at the back. On the front 


of girdle sew two of the roses at - 


the bottom, one on either side, one 
inch and one-quarter from center ; 
put two at the top, two inches from 
center, one on each side; and the re- 
maining two roses sew midway be- 
tween and ona line with the others. 
Take three pieces of the ribbon two 
inches wide and at least one inch 
longer than the space across be- 
tween the roses, make a knot in the 
center of each. Connect each pair 
of roses with one of these pieces; 
the knot should be sewed on cen- 
ter bone of girdle, slightly lower 
than the roses, and an end fastened 
under each rose. A charming gir- 
dle effect is obtained by bringing 
ribbon from the front to the back 
and back to the front, where the 
ends are tied in a smart bow. Vary 
this by making a bow on each end 
of the ribbon; fasten one at the 
waist line and draw one up under 
the bust. 


THE NECK FINISH. 


Nearly every gown shows a 
touch of color finishing the neck 
‘line. The guimpe and stock are of 
white lace or embroidery, but upon 
them there will be a touch of color 
matching or contrasting with that 
of the gown. Narrow velvet rib- 
bon threaded through the lace of 


'. stock and guimpe gives a pretty 


effect. Bows of graduated sizes 
down the front of chemisette are 
very smart. Sometimes these bows 
are made of silk or velvet, edged 
with narrow lace, and with tiny lace 


rosette or fancy button or buckle 
in the center. Again they are but 
two wings of lace, with the color 
in the velvet ribbon rosette in the 
center. Sometimes the color effect 
is obtained by laying the lace over 
a colored chiffon, but more often 
by stitches of chenille or embroid- 
ery silk and gold and silver thread 
worked on the lace. 


MUFFS. 


Nearly every girl likes a pretty 
muff. The daintiest little muffs 
and ruffs imaginable for evening 
wear can be made entirely of loops 
of narrow satin ribbon set on to a 
foundation of satine matching the 
ribbon in color. Strips of some 
heavy lace and strips of fur alterna- 
ting will make a really elegant muff. 
Finish the open ends with a binding 
of the fur. A collarette to match 
could be made in stole shape of the 
lace and bound with the fur. A 
muff made in the fashionable. pillow 
shape, covered entirely with a heavy 
lace, the design of which has been 
outlined with chenille; the open 
ends of muff finished with a double 
ruffle of velvet or an edging of fur 
will be a really handsome addition 
to a theatre toilet. Any of these 
muffs can -be made of material 
which has been used before. Those 
heavy laces piece beautifully. Ina 
fur garment which has outlived its 
usefulness there are always pieces 
which are good. In cutting fur 
always lay it on a board, pelt side 
up, and cut with a sharp knife. 
Take care that none of the hairs of 
the fur are cut.. Mark the lines to 
be cut with chalk. In piecing fur 
for bands be sure that the nap all 
runs in the same direction, and 
lengthwise of the bands. 


OUR GIRLS 


A GIRL’S AIM. 
Ethelwynne Stringham Collett. 


In order to conceive the height 
to which a woman may aspire, we 
will commence with the knowledge 
that she should be in possession of 
when a girl. In other words what 
is necessary for a girl to learn in 
order to become a model young 
woman. 

Quoting from a good writer 
I will say, “That she should learn 
to sew, to cook, to be gentle, to 
value time, to dress neatly, to keep 
a secret, to be self-reliant, to avoid 
idleness, to mind a baby, to darn 
stockings, to respect old age, to 
make good bread, to keep a house 
tidy, to control her temper, to be 
above gossiping, to make a home 
happy, to take care of the sick, to 
take plenty of active exercise, to 
see a mouse without screaming, to 
read some books beside novels, to 
be light-hearted and fleet-footed, 
to wear shoes that will not cramp 
the feet, to be a womanly woman in 
all things.” In addition to this 
permit me to add, all these accom- 
plishments should be built on a 
good moral foundation. Then by 
the time that she is what is general- 
ly termed a young lady, she will 
know what further accomplish- 
ments are desirable in order that 
she may attain to the height to 
which she should aspire. 


Music and art and all the sci- 
ences are within her reach if she 
so desire. For if she is a Latter- 
day Saint, it has been said by our 
beloved prophet, Brigham Young, 
“That all these things belong to 
the Saints of God.” It has also 


been said by a great philosopher, 
“Let your aim be great. _It is bet- 
ter to aim at a star and miss it, 
than to be contented to aim at a 
mole hill and hit it every time.” 

Obedience to parents, order, 
neatness, affection, good reading, 
correct language at home, are helps 
to her to attain sublime heights. 
True politeness, too, she must have, 
which is the inborn impulse of a 
higher and nobler nature. If ‘po- 
liteness is not inborn, seek to ac- 
quire it by study, humility and 
praver. 

By seekine to improve our time 
and our talents we advance ranidly 
on the paths we have chosen. In 
order to gain encouragement, let 
us read the biogranhies of nobhl- 
women. Let us look and admire 
the daily walk and conversation of 
the noble women in our midst to- 
day. 

The following from the pen of 
Mrs. Beecher will better express 
my meaning: “Let a young wo- 
man learn to marry a man for his 
worth, to be a helpmate to her hus- 
band. Let home stand first be- 
fore all other things. No matter 
how high your ambitions may tran- 
scend its duties,-no matter how far 
your talents or your influence may 
reach beyond its doors, before 
everything else, build up a true 
home. Be not its slave, but, be 
its minister: let it not be enough 
that it is swept and garnished, that 
its silver is brilliant, that its food 
is delicious, but feed the love in it, 
feed thought and aspiration, feed 
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all charity and gentleness in it. 
Then from its walls shall come 
forth the true woman and the true 
man—who shall together rule and 
bless the land. Is this an over- 
wrought picture? We think not. 
What honor can be greater than to 
rule such a home? What dignity 
higher than to reign its undisputed 
mistress? What pleasure greater 
can be insured than to preside over 
a true home, where husband and 
children rise to call you blessed? 
To be the guiding star, the ruling 
spirit, in such a position is higher 
honor than to rule an empire.” 
And we as Latter-day Saints 
know that our home influence ex- 
tends farther, aye, through the 
portals of the grave, to celestial 
glory in the presence of our eternal 
Father and Mother. It is not 
enough that it is written, “Man, 
know thyself,’ but I would say to 
the young ladies, Woman, know 
thyself. In order to do this most 
successfully, let us gain a full 
knowledge of hygiene and physical 
laws, which will help us to keep 
unspotted from the world. We 
are then in a fit condition to aim 
to become a teacher, not only to 
our own loved ones, but to as many 
as our time and ability shall bring 
within the radius of our circle. And 
pray, what is a teacher? Martin 
Luther has said, “If I were not a 
preacher, I would be a teacher. In- 
deed I do not know which is bet- 


ter.’ And Horace Mann said, 
“One right former is worth a 
thousand reformers.” Teaching 


is an intellectual art. If therefore 
we would teach morals, if we aim 
to inspire youth with a love for 
things pure and noble, we must 
ourselves be moral and love pure 
and noble things. -A_ teacher’s 
influence is not for this life alone, 
but for the life to come. Then let 


us all aim to become wise mothers - 
and teachers in Zion, for teaching — 


“Sage 


-seeS some good in all. 


has to do with the moulding and 
shaping of eternal souls. It is said 
that a teacher’s voice is second to 
none on earth. 

May we ever aim to have a rever- 
ence for good and holy things. 
Let us aim to look life in the face, 
with that love and charity, that 
Then only 
can we expect to be truly noble in 
mind and life: In conclusion I 
will quote from a sermon of Prest. 
Daniel H. Wells: “Nothing shall 
present a barrier too high, too 
rugged, or so difficult that you can- 
not surmount it. And _ physical 
strength shall be given, so shall 
mental strength and _ ability, and 
you will increase and strengthen 
until you can fathom the deep sci- 
ences and unfold the mysteries of 
eternity. Ye maidens of Israel, 
make yourselves useful in the 
drama of life; qualify yourselves 
also for the part which may be al- 
lotted you to perform in the King- 
dom of God. Preserve yourselves 
in purity and the perfection of eve- 
ry virtue. Let your time be fully 
occupied in some useful employ- 
ment. Although you may not be 
called upon to encounter the fierce 
contest of the world, as your hus- 
bands, fathers or brothers, yet your 
path shall so closely entwine itself 
with theirs as to strengthen, nour- 
ish and sustain them. Be present 
in every time of need; and when 
the stubborn clouds shall lower and 
fierce persecutions rage, be enabied 
by united faith and energy, to bid 
defiance to foes whether they come 
in form of man in hostile array or 
the more insidious and _ stealthy 
manner of demons from the arch 
and subtle intriguer and deceiver 
of the human race. Yes, fair maid- 
ens, if you will have loveliness en- 
circle your brow and_ beauty 
adorn your forms, let the gems of 
virtue, truth, and sincerity sparkle 
in your eyes, and adorn your minds 
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with knowledge and wisdom. Let 
excellence, goodness and industry 
embellish your lives and the stars 
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of your glory shall never wane, nor 
the promised inheritance to dwell 
among the Gods be withheld.” 


THE EVENING PRAYER. 


Sarah B. 


“Where in the world have you 
been so long? I called at six places 
after I left you, but got no supper, 
then came out here, built the fire, 
and have waited nearly an age.” 

All this time, Bill was busily un- 
tying his lunch, and began slowly, 
“One, two, three, four, five, six big 
pieces of bread and butter, with a 
liberal slice of meat on each one, 
and two pieces of mince pie. This 
is fine, Joe, plenty for both. We're 
lucky fellows.” 

They seated themselves comfor- 
tably by the camp fire, and with no 
delay, ate their bounteous supper. 
Joe told, with mingled disgust and 
amusement, of his efforts to get 
something to eat. 

“T had such a strange 
ence,” Bill said. 

“Well, let’s have it,* said Joe, 
but Bill looked thoughtful as he 
answered, 

“Tt was unusual.” 

A long silence was finally brok- 
en by Joe making an urgent request 
for the story. 

“It has impressed me 
strangely,” went on Bill, 
lapsed again into silence. 

“You make a great fuss about it; 
now tell it or keep still,” said Joe 
testily. “But say, this lunch is 
good. Wish I had another piece 
of mince pie, and it would seem 
most as good as Christmas.” 

Bill’s voice sounded unusual, as 
he answered, 

“T approached as pretty a little 
home as I have seen for many a 
day. It was hemmed in by autumn 


experi- 


very 
then 


Moody. 


tinted shade trees and flowers. I 
felt the influence of the place as 
soon as I stepped to the door. As 
I rang the bell, a well dressed man 
with sympathetic black eyes, open- 
ed the door. What a scene met my 
gaze. A happy little family sat in 
the well lighted parlor, and a cheer- 
ful fire burned in the open grate. 
Instead of facing me at the door 
to enquire what I wanted, they 
asked me to come in and take a seat. 
I felt embarrassed and out of place 
in that sweet, clean room. There 
was no chair near at hand, and I 
would. gladly have sacrificed my 
supper, could I have rushed out of 
doors, but to my complete chagrin, 
a sweet looking young lady moved 
along on the sofa and said: Sit 
down here. I pounced down on 
the end of the seat, keeping my 
eyes on the floor, as I blundered 
out my request for something to 
eat. The man answered,” 

“Stay while we have evening 
prayer, then we will find you some- 
thing.” 

“Tt was with feelings of dread 
that I thought of enduring that 
keen embarrassment, but there 
seemed no way out of it. 

“T ventured to glance around the 
room, and it relieved me somewhat 
to find that I did not appear an ob- 
ject of curiosity, in fact, they seem- 
ed hardly aware of my presence. 
The idea of me remaining to 
prayer! It had been many years 
since I had even heard a prayer. I 
wonder they did not think it sac- 
rilege to have me there. The man 
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of the house took the Bible and be- 
gan to read.” 
“Ha! ha!” laughed ie “how did 
you know it was the Bible?” 
“Because,” answered Bill, “I 
was not always like this, I had a 
mother once, who used to read the 
Bible to me. But don’t you break 
the thread of my story like that.” 
“Well, go on,’ answered Joe. 
“He read a story about a lot of 
people who wanted to stone a wom- 
an to death because she had sinned, 
and they told Jesus all about it. 
Jesus answered, if there was one 
among them that had not sinned, 
he might throw the first stone, but 
they all hung their heads and went 
away. Then Jesus said to the 
woman, “Go thy way and sin no 
more,” and that was all he read. 
“After this, the lady of the house 
selected a hymn, and they all sang. 
It was the tune of ‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket.’ The chorus started with, 
‘Do what is right, let the conse- 
quence follow; and ended with, 
‘God will protect you in doing 
what’s right,’ and that’s about all I 
remember of it. They had several 
little children who sang right from 
their hearts. It was grand, wish 
you could have heard it, Joe. 
“Then they placed their chairs in 
the middle of the room, all knelt 
around them, and inviting me to 
join them, the man prayed, and I 
felt every word of it. How earn- 
est his words were, and he even re- 
membered homeless tramps like us. 
“After that was over the lady 
packed me this lunch. But I felt 
more at home by this time, and 
longed to hear that sweet song 
again, but Joe, the privileges of a 
home like that, are not for such 
aS 
After this narration, Bill lapsed 
into a silent reverie and sat with 
downcast eyes and folded hands as 
Joe moved about the fire. 
Bill’s unkempt face and gruff 


manners showed an undercurrent of 
education and refinement uncom- 
mon to tramps, and just then in 
the expression that filled his blue ~ 
eyes, one could almost read his re- 
grets for the past, and-his wish for 
a higher life. Like Faust, his divine 
spark was not yet quenched. 

In spite of Joe’s lack of appreci- 
ation for his story, the experience 
seemed to fill Bill’s whole being. It 
brought fresh to his memory a 
pure, happy home—a mother by 
whose side he had uttered many a 
childish prayer, his sister, and the 
father whom he had _ misunder- 
stood. Great love and high hopes 
had made that father overzealous, 
and sometimes, even hard and un- 
just with his son. There had been 
a quarrel, and the son left home. 

Circumstances seemed to hedge 
up his way, until, step by step, he 
drifted to the low life of a tramp. 
He almost hated himself as these 
thoughts ran through his mind, but he 
suddenly remembered the sinner in 
the Bible, and the words of Jesus, 
“Go thy way and sin no more.” 
Surely He would be willing to for- 
give me, he thought, for I have 
done nothing desperately bad. Then 
he thought of a sentence in the 
prayer he had heard that evening, 
“Help us to seek the higher life, 
and give us strength to live it.” His 
thoughts ran on—surely that was 
meant for me. If I desire Christ’s 
forgiveness, I must seek the higher 
life, but how? Then the words of 
the song flashed to his mind, “Do 
what is right, let the consequence 
follow,” and “God will protect you 
in doing what se tioht°vr, [tual 
seems to point the same way,” he 
said, “A light has fallen on my 
pathway, I see it all.” This last he 
muttered half aloud, which brought 
a shower of mockery and reproach 
from Joe. Though he was used to 
a rough life and an unappreciative 
companion, this last from Joe, fell 
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like a discordant note in a beautiful 
hymn. 

Finally they scraped the fire away 
and laid down on the warm ground 
for their night’s rest, but Bill’s 
thoughts could not rest, for they 
lingered long on the evening prayer, 
his home and loved ones, and his 
duty, but he finally fell into an un- 
quiet slumber, only to have his 
dreams haunted with a continua- 
tion of his thoughts. 

When the biting breezes of dawn 
awoke them to the reality of their 
cheerless situation, Bill said to Joe, 
“T am going to leave you.” 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Joe, carelessly. 

“Home,” said Bill, simply. 

Joe looked astonished and said, 
“You're a pretty looking fellow to 
go home to such fine folks as you 
claim to have. I fancy you will 
meet with a cold reception.” 

“But I am going to be a man 
once more and make myself respec- 
table before I go,” said Bill. 

“Ha! ha! that’s one thing to do, 
and another thing to say, no one 
has any use for a tramp,” said Joe. 

“Well, I am willing to start with 
the meanest kind of labor, and work 
my way up honestly and manfully, 
until I can’ be trusted. It is six 
years since I left home, and by the 
time the seventh year comes, I ex- 
pect to be there again.” 


Bill had a harder time than he 
anticipated. . He was everywhere 
mistrusted, people seemed uneasy 
while he was around, and though 
they gave him a little wood cutting 
and other chores now and. then, 
they always watched him  suspi- 
ciously. He would approach a 


door and ask for work, and was 
generally turned away with: “You 
fellows all tell that story, but I 
have no use for you, go on away.” 
He seemed to fare little better than 
when he resigned himself to tramp- 
ing. 

Two months passed. One day 
when the ground was covered with 
snow, he had been turned from ten 
different homes, with nothing to do, 
and nothing to eat. He nearly per- 
ished with cold and hunger, and 
felt the utter desolation of being 
homeless and friendless. As _ the 
darkness of night came _ on, he 
crawled into a hole in the side of 
a haystack, hoping at least, to be 
allowed that much shelter from 
the bitter night. There he gave 
himself up to the blackness of de- 
spair. The hope for a higher life 
seemed crushed. Then the beautiful 
words of the hymn flashed to his 
mind, “God will protect you, do 
what is right.” ‘And I have never 
asked God for help, but have sought 
it everywhere else,” he thought. His 
mind went again from beginning to 
end, over the scene in the happy 
home, and the evening prayer, over 
the memories of his own home. A 
longing desire crept into his heart 
again, and with it, a slight hope. 
Then alone, in his cheerless posi- 
tion, he uttered his prayer for help, 
and as God is ever ready to aid his 
children, He heard and answered 
Bill’s prayer. 


That was nearly a year ago. Bill 
is at home again, a new man. The 
happy home scene, and the Evening 
Prayer will be among the last and 
brightest of his memories. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


II. INVALID COOKING. 
SERVING. 


Serving food to the sick is an art that 
requires eareful study and planning. 
Simplicity is a guiding principle and 
any tendency toward display should be 
avoided, The prettiest and daintiest 
china obtainable, without chips or 
cracks, an immaculate napkin and tray 
cloth, are absolute necessities, Plain 
white china is preferred unless a colo: 
scheme is carefully studied. Do not 
crowd a tray ,or let it appear as if the 
dishes had been thrown onto it, The 
food should be warm and served on the 
dishes as attractively as possible. 


TOAST. 


When a slice of bread is toasted, part 
ofthe starch is converted into dex- 
trine, a substance easily digested. The 
nutty sweet taste in the outer crusts of 
a loaf of bread, is due to a similar 
change in the starch. 

For invalids- stale pread’ makes the 
best toast. Slices of fresh bread should 
be dried in the oven before toasting 
them. If a crust is quickly formed 
over the outside, shutting m the mois- 
ture, sufficient heat will not reach the 
center of the slice to produce the desired 
change. A temperature of at least 400 
degrees F. is required to make this 
change, and the clammy inside of a slice 
of toast can not be raised above 212 de- 
grees. Toast that is scorched on the 
outside and soggy in the center is less 
wholesome than untoasted bread. 


GRUELS. 


Starch is the principle ingredient in 
gruels, and to be easily digested, it 
must be thoroughly cooked. The grain 
or flour should be cooked in water 
about twenty minutes, and then milk or 
cream may be added. The flavor and 
composition of milk are changed by 
long boiling, and when milk is used, 
therefore, it should be brought only to 
the boiling point, or a little below 212 
degrees F. One precaution to observe 
in preparing gruel, is to have it per- 
fectly smooth. Lumps are very nause- 
ating to invalids, and a skin on the top 


of the gruel should never be allowed to , 


“lee 


. Pour the mixture into two cups 


form. Then, too, the consistency should 
be the same each time it is served. 
When it is thin as water one time and 
thick as mush another, the patient may 
suffer great annoyance. 


CREAM TOAST. 


Add to a bubbling hot level tablespoon 
of butter, one level tabelspoon of flour. 
Cook slowly about five minutes, so that 
the flour will not be raw. Add gradually 
One pint of milk and let it cook smooth. 
Season with salt to taste. Pour the 
mixture, over nicely buttered toast, and 
cover for ten minutes, before serving. 
to soften the toast. 


EGG TOAST. 


Into one pint of hot milk stir one 
beaten egg. Add one level tablespoon 
of sugar, or a little salt to suit the 
taste. Stir and cook slowly until the 
milk is slightly thickened. Pour over 
two slices of buttered toast and cover 
for ten minutes» Serve hot. 


JELLY TOAST. 


Dip slices of dry toast into boiling 
water. Spread thick cream over the top 
of each slice and dot with bits of jelly. 
Do not let the toast soak in the water. 
Serve at once. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS. 


Into a buttered. pan put four table- 
spoons of thin cream. Break two eggs 
into a plate and add them to the cream. 
Sprinkle on a little salt. Stir the mix- 
ture gently, and let it cook about two 
minutes, or until the albumen is coagu- 
lated, but not hard. Serve on toast. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD. 


1 level tablespoon sugar. 

1 cup thin cream or milk. 

1 teaspoon chocolate. 

Whites of two eggs. 

Cook the cream, sugar and chocolate 
over hot water, until the chocolate is 
dissolved. Stir in the beaten whites. 
and 
bake in hot water in the oven. The 
yolks of the eggs may be used with the 


“same proportions. 
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OMELET, 


Beat two eggs light; add six table- 
spoons of milk and a saltspoon of salt. 
Pour the mixture into a buttered pan, 
and cook until it is “set,” but not hard. 
Fold one half over the other half and 
serve on a warm plate. 


SOFT-COOKED EGGS. 


Pour a pint of boiling water over 
one egg and set the saucepan back 
where the water will not boil. Let it 
stand covered for ten minutes. Dry the 
egg and serve it in an egg cup or glass. 


CARAMEL CUSTARD. 


In a saucepan heat two tablespoons 
of sugar until it is melted and brown. 
Add one cup of milk, and cook until the 
sugar is dissolved. Cool the mixture 
slightly and pour it over one beaten egg. 
Bake in a cup set in hot water. 


ARROWROOT GRUEL. 


¥% tablespoon of arrowroot. 

1 saltspoon of salt. 

¥% teaspoon of sugar. 

1 cup of hot water. 

1 cup of milk. 

Wet the arrowroot, sugar and salt in 
two tablespoons of cold water, and pour 
it into the hot water, stirring constantly. 
Boil for twenty minutes, then add the 


_ milk and just bring to the boiling point. 


Strain and serve hot. 
CRACKER GRUEL. 


tablespoons of cracker crumbs. 
scant saltspoon salt. 

scant teaspoon sugar. 

cup of boiling water. | 

cup of milk. 

Add the salt and sugar to the cracker 
crumbs and pour on the boiling water. 
Simmer two minutes. Add the milk 
and let the mixture come to the boiling 
point. Serve hot. 


Ree bh) 


OFFICERS NOTES. 


M. I. A. STAKE CONFERENCES. 


The General Board congratulates the 
Stake Officers of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Association on the interest and de- 
velopment manifest in their Stake Con- 
ference Programs. The spirit and pow- 
er of the calling to which our officers 
are set apart comes to them as they 
magnify their calling. In no part of the 
work is this shown more than in the 
timely and carefully thought out subjects 
that are being given at our Stake Con- 
ferences. Surely the inspiration of their 
office is upon our officers. And who, bet- 
ter than they, could feel the needs of 
their members and try to meet 
Dear sister officers, it is for this reason 
that the General Board prepares no out- 
line for Stake Conference programs. It 
is part of the power and inspiration of 
your calling to feel and supply the needs 
of your Stakes. That God is making 
you equal, and always will make you 
equal to the work, we feel to promise 
you. Let us encourage our Stake offi- 
cers to plan well their conference work, 
to pray for the Spirit of God to inspire 
them in its preparation, to counsel with 


the officers of the Young Men’s Associa- — 


them ?- 


tion, to have the topics selected accepted 
by those whom you wish to give them, 
that you may feel you can trust them 
with the preparation and know, if it is 
possible, they will not fail you. Especial- 
ly do we feel grateful for the develop- 
ment in the musical part of our pro- 
grams, both Stake and local. And is it 
not of itself a blessing to hear some of 
our young people sing the songs that ex- 
press in harmony the praise of God? 
Indeed we are growing. And inasmuch 
as our Stake officers are prayerful and 
earnest in the work they outline for their 
conferences, we feel they can ask in faith 
for an equally prayerful and earnest 
watcheare and labor from their Ward 
officers. And God shall bless the out- 
come. 

A member of the General Board will 
visit each Stake conference where it is 
possible. But should circumsatnces pre- 
vent. the coming of a sister from the 
General Board let it not discourage you. 


_ Rather trust more fully and seek more 


humbly the blessing of God and He will 
make you equal to your duty, and will 
magnify you and your influence for good 
to the girls over whom you preside. 


OFFICERS “NOTES. sl 


WARD SECRETARIES. 


Have you sent in your Annual Re- 
port yet? It is very important that these 
reports are received at once. Do not 
delay any longer. Send your Annual 
Er to the Stake Secretary immedi- 
ately. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
SUITABLE MARCHES. 


Inquiries have come to us about a 
book of marches suitable to be played in 
Mutual Improvement meeting while the 
associations separate and reassemble. 
Brother Henry Giles has compiled a 
book of simple and effective marches 
suitable for this purpose. It is called 
the Sunday School Music Album and is 
on sale by the Deseret Sunday School 
Union, at $1.00 per copy. Apply as Mu- 
tual Improvement officers. 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 
LESSONS. 


Some of our associations adjourned 
during the Christmas Holidays. Have 
you planned your work to get in the les- 
sons that were missed at that time. If 
you have arranged to use your testimony 
night for regular work, could you not 
use some little part of it for testimony 
bearing? 


QUERY DEPARTMENT. 


Attention of our officers is called to 
the query part of our Guide Department. 
If in the preparation or presentation of 
any lesson in the Guide Department 
there arises a question which our officers 
cannot satisfactorily answer, write to the 


ge 


Guide Committee about it. They can see 
that you get the necessary information. 

Numerous inquiries have come to us 
as to who writes the lessons in the Guide 
Department. It is true that one person 
prepares each lesson, but as the Theo- 
logical lessons pass through the hands of 
a committee annointed by the First 
Presidency, that all doctrine advanced 
may be approved; and all lessons are 
read and approved by the Guide Com- 
mittee, consisting of five members of the 
General Board, we feel they cannot quite 
be said to be the work of one individual. 
They are most carefully prepared; and 
in the committee reading they are some- 
times changed. The Guide Committee 
are to a great extent responsible for the 
lesson work given to our girls. If, there- 
fore, any question arises about a lesson, 
kindly write to Mrs. May Booth Tal- 
mage, Chairman Guide Committee, room ~ 
535 Constitution Building, Salt Lake 
City. Sister Talmage will see that your 
question is answered, either to you per- 
sonally, or through the Officers’ Notes 
in the Journal. 


CONVENTIONS VISITED. 


October 14, Benson—Minnie J. Snow, 
Oss Hes Smitha |in- 

October 14, Bingham—Sarah Edding- 
ton, B. F. Grant. 

October 14, Union—Ruth M. Fox, 
Thos. A. Clawson. 

The St. Johns Stake M.-I. A. con- 
vention was held in August in connee- 
tion with their Stake Conference. Pres- 
ident Martha H. Tingey, Sarah Edding- 
ton, and B. H. Roberts held _ three 
meetings with the Mutual Improvement 
Associations on September 9, as no rep- 
resentatives from the General Board at- 
tended the convention. 
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SALT LAKE City, FEBRUARY, 1907. 


Domestic science is the coming 
study for women. And, friends, 
you might as well take hold and 
help to make it popular because it 
will be popular anyway; and the 
less you know about it the more out 
in the cold you are going to be. 

Anyone would laugh at the girl 
who applied for a position as sten- 
ographer if she had never studied 
stenography. Yet how many girls 
accept positions as wife and mother, 
knowing nothing whatever about 
the calling! 

Now, there is no use railing at 
present conditions. The thing to 
do is to find out how to correct 
them. And one of the very first 
things to do is to get rid of the idea 
that house-work is drudgery and 
degrading. Of course, it becomes 
drudgery where we haven’t been 
trained for it! But once master 


house-work ; 


the work and it is drudgery no 
longer; it is a joy. And as to its 
being degrading, how could an oc- 
cupation capable of producing so 
much happiness be degrading?’ 
Did you ever realize that the well- 
being of the entire family depends 
most largely upon the domestic ar- 
rangements? Some of the mos‘ 
noted physicians of the day are 
treating patients wholly through 
their diet, and are curing them, too. 
No, the occupation is not degrad- 
ing. Some people have degraded 
it, but where taken hold of prop- 
erly, it has never degraded them. 
Of course, some housewives have 
too much to do, and so are worked 
down. But the better we are 
equipped for our work, the more 
we are able to accomplish. And 
be the men of the househoid ever 
so willing, they are unable to help 
us to the extent that we can help 
ourselves. The thing to do is to 
stop worrying, to study methods 
and adopt the ones suited to our 
needs; to make our lives simpie 
enough to suit our circumstances 
regardless of what a neighbor does, 
to make a friend of routine instead 
of hating it. 


One man says his wife doesn't 
need to study cooking for she’s al- 
ready the best cook in the land. 
We're glad he thinks so. But if 
she doesn’t study, he may someday - 
taste some other woman’s cooking 
and know that it is better. An- 
other says his wife knows how well 
enough; that what she needs is 
strength to put her knowledge into 
practice. May be if she understood 
better the relative values of foods 
and had the proper kind of ex- 
ercise, she might gain the strength. 

For .ages women have done 
some because they 
loved it, many because they must. 
Generally they have cooked or 


~ worked a certain way because their 


mother did it so, and she in turn 
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‘did it because her mother did it so. 
Now knowledge is spreading. and 
girls are learning why things are 
done in such and such a way. Too 
few women understand the chemis- 
try of food. Many know, for in 
stance, that milk is an ideal food. 
But if it was prescribed for a deli- 
cate child, and was to be taken 
warm, how many women, without 
special training, would know that 
boiling it, without its being in com- 
bination with other foods, renders 
‘it practically indigestible? That the 
milk should be taken from the stove 
just as the skin forms over it, im- 
mediately before it begins to boil? 
‘That is what the doctor means 
when he tells you to sterilize the 
‘milk. And there are many such 
simple rules that materially affect 
‘the health of the family. 


I have sometimes heard good 
cooks ridicule the idea of cooking 
by rule. They couldn’t tell how 
‘they make a certain thing; they 
simply do it. And if removed 
from their own particular surround- 
ings, many might be as much lost 
-as “Aunt Betty.” Perhaps you’ve 
not heard of .“‘Aunt. Betty.” She 
‘was a Southern woman, famed for 


‘making biscuits. Her biscuits 
were really the most delicious 
‘things you could ever eat. But one 


day the old, yellow crockery bowl 
in which she was accustomed to 
‘mix them, was broken, and it was 
good-bye to those biscuits. Try as 
she might and did, she never could 
make them again. 

All the large schools throughout 
the country are either starting or 
have established courses in Domes- 
tic Science. Now, my dear girl, if 
you have an opportunity of going 
to school, don’t overlook this de- 
partment. Don’t think you've 
learned or can learn all about it at 
home. - You -miay-- be .a. good 
cook, but there are still many 
things you can learn. And besides, 


ge 


the courses cover much in addition 
to cooking. It is an opportunity 
that your mother never had, per- 
haps; and if she had had it, and 
taken advantage of it, she would 
have been spared many a_heart- 
ache, and many an hour of exhaus- 
tion and weariness. And, mothers 
and fathers, encourage the girls to 
do at home what they have learned 
in school ; give them an opportunity 


to make their knowledge alto- 
gether practical. 
Besides these public schools, 


there are many private ones. In 
Salt Lake City several teachers are 
giving out the same instruction for 
one-sixth of what it cost them in 
New York. And do we appreciate 
it? Yes; some do, and more are 
going to. And it is not alone the 
girls who may learn. These pri- 
vate schools furnish the great op- 
portunity for mothers. 

Speaking a few days ago of a 
certain woman, justly celebrated 
for her knowledge of food, its rel- 
ative values, and attractive ways of 
serving it, I asked: “Where did 
she learn so much?” ‘The answer 
was, “Her mother was a good 
house-keeper, and though they were 
wealthy, she taught her girls. This 
one has taken different private 
courses of study from time to time 
as she could.” 

And in our studies, let us not 
forget the substantial foods. Too 
many are inclined to learn the 
pretty, dainty dishes with which 
to make a good impression for com- 
pany. But it is the everyday home 
living that counts. To always have 
wholesome food—that which best 
suits the need of your own family, 
and supplies food for the tissues 
consumed by their own particular 
work—this is a study worthy of 


“any woman's time and energy. And 


now, girls, success in this study of 


_a life-time, and God’s blessing on 


us all! 


a 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XIII. ~ 


(For the third meeting in March.) 
HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY PARABLES. (5. ) 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BRIDE- 


CHAMBER. 

(Matthew 9: 14-17.) 
This parable really contains 
three distinct parable germs, 
namely; the children of © the 
bridechamber, the patch = on 
the garment, and new _ wine 
in old © skins. One glorious 


teaching runs through these three 
parables. They all teach that those 
who know God should be joyful. 
In Mormon theology we are taught 
that man is that he may have joy. 
This is the idea expressed in this 
story told by the Savior. The 
Pharisees, and many others of the 
religious sects of the days of Jesus, 
fasted and persecuted their bodies 
in various ways, and went about 
with long and solemn faces. The 
Savior did not condemn the prin- 
ciple of fasting; the spirit and 
teaching of His Gospel abundantly 
prove the necessity of fasting at 
proper times; He did not approve 
of fasting among the children of 
the bridechamber while the bride- 
groom was still with them; that 
was rather a time of feasting and 
rejoicing. The Pharisaic method 
however, was disapproved, for the 
Gospel which Jesus proclaimed 
could not use the old perverted 
forms any more than new wine 
could be held in old and worn-out 
bottles. The disciples of Jesus 
were happy; filled with a gladness 
and joy, which showed itself in all 
that they said or did. They had 


received the new message of the . 


everlasting Gospel, and their souls 


were touched by it. They under- 
stood the glorious destiny that: 
awaited the faithful, and had hads 
a glimpse of the gracious love of: 
God for all His children. Natur- 
ally, they were happy. They did: 
not understand fully, at that time 
that the Savior, in order to fulfil: 
all righteousness, would have to- 
suffer here a cruel death on the: 
cross; if they had,their great joy 
at receiving the Gospel message 
would, undoubtedly, have been: 
tempered with sorrow. But even 
Jesus, Himself, who knew of His. 
coming death, was not always a: 
Man of Sorrow. He was happy 
and joyful in the knowledge of the 
Plan of Salvation. His sorrows- 
came, largely, from His knowledge 
of the wickedness of men. There- 
fore, when His enemies reproached’ 
Him and His disciples for being 
happy, He answered them with 
these parables, explaining why it 
would be inconsistent for Him and’ 
for them to be unhappy. 

The reference to new wine in 
old skins is best understood’ 
when we recall that water and wine,. © 
and similar liquids, were carried’ 
in the days of the Savior, in 
leathern sacks or bottles. As the 
leather became old, it became hard- 
er and more brittle, and therefore 


more easily broken. If new wine 


were placed in old bottles, the gas- 


escaping from the fermentation: 
would often be of sufficient pres- 
sure to break and destroy the 
bottles and thus destroy the wine.. 


- 
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THE LOWEST SEATS AT FEASTS. 
(Luke 14: 7-11.) 


This parable distinctly teaches 
tthat the kingdom of God ‘is for the 
‘humble. It is not he who always 
‘seeks or even occupies the highest 
seat or position who shall receive 
‘the highest exaltation. Usually 
first place is given to him who 
humbly does his work well, and 
awaits the pleasure of the Master. 
It is not safe for a man to take, 
unbidden, a high place, for when 
‘the Master comes, He may ask 
some person sitting at the foot of 
‘the table to take a place nearer Him, 
and he who has exalted himself 
‘may thereby be abased. It was 
from among the ranks of humble 
‘fishermen that Jesus chose His 
Apostles. In our age, many of our 
‘great leaders, who have ‘dccom- 
plished most for the advancement 
of God’s kingdom, have been 
chosen from among those who in 
‘the eyes of the world are counted 
‘poor and humble. 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 
(Luke 18: 9-14.) 


This parable, like the preceding 
‘one, teaches that by the grace of 
God, the humblest in the kingdom 
may be exalted to the highest de- 
‘gree. The picture of the Pharisee 
and the Publican is a most vivid 
‘one and exhibits the character of 
the two men. The Pharisee was 
proud at heart, though perhaps of 
humble exterior. The Publican 
was so humble that he felt himself 
unworthy to appear before the 
Lord in prayer. The Lord judged 
these men according to the true in- 
tents of their hearts. The mor- 
al of the last two parables 
is given in the splendid closing 
words of the last one: “For 
everyone that exalteth himself shall 


be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” It is 
most notable that the Publican in 
his self-examination found him- 
self more and more a sinner, until 
his final prayer could only be, “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” This 
will be, in a large measure, the 
attitude of every man who care- 
fully and conscientiously examines 
himself, and all the acts of his life. 
No man of himself approaches 
perfection. It is only by the infin- 
ite grace of God, coupled with his 
own good works that he is able to 
enter into the salvation of the just. 


THE GREAT SUPPER. 
(Luke 14: 16-24.) 


This is also one of the great par- 
ables uttered by the Savior. It 
was taught at a time when Jesus 
had preached to the people of His 
generation, and had received but 
slight response. With Abraham, 
God made a covenant that through 
him and his seed should all the 
nations of the earth be blessed: that 
is to say, the Savior should be born 
through the lineage of Abraham. 
The Jews, as the children of Abra- 
ham, were the first to hear the Gos- 
pel from the lips of Jesus. They 
were the first ones invited to the 
great supper of the Lord; but in- 
stead of accepting the invitation, 
the majority of the people whom 
the Savior taught refused to re- 
ceive the good tidings that were 
brought them. The: Savior made 
it clear in this parable, that those 
who have been invited, but who 
have not accepted, will not be forced 
to come. Others will be found 
who will fill the vacant places at 
the supper table, and enjoy the 


_good things which the Lord has 


prepared. 
The picture in this parable was 


“not an unusual one in the days of 
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Christ. It was a common thing in 
those days for a man, when he 
planned to have a supper, first to 
send out invitations, and then, just 
before the supper, he would send 
his servants to bring the guests to 
the hall. It also frequently hap- 
pened that the seats were not all 
filled, when whosoever might be 
found on the roads—travelers, beg- 
gars, and others—were brought in, 
until the hall was filled. It was not 
in harmony with the oriental idea 
of feasting that vacant places 
should surround the table. 

Note, however, very distinctly, 
who received the second invitation 
to the supper. It was those who 
were poor, and maimed, and halt, 


and blind. That is, those who 
needed help. It is so in the King- 
dom, of God. ~The Gospel.) is 


preached to all men, but is accepted 
by those who are hungry for sal- 
vation. The Gospel is not to be 
forced upon those who are con- 
tent with their present lot; it is for 
those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. The individual 
warning in this parable comes to 
all. It is necessary so to conduct 
our lives, that hunger after 
the things of God, is awakened in 
us. Then, when the invitation to 
the great supper comes, we shall 
willingly and promptly respond, 
and be made partakers of the good 
things which the Lord has to offer. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN: 


(Luke 10: 25-37.) 


This is one of the most famous 
of the parables, and has been com- 
mented on so frequently that it is 
well understood by both young and 


old. The incident of the man being © 


robbed was one of somewhat fre- 
quent occurrence in Judea in the 


davs of the Savior, and is not an. 


unfrequent one today. One road 


from Jericho to Jerusalem passed 
through a rocky canyon which was. 
a favorite haunt of robbers and 
desperadoes. Since the road. 
through this pass was the shortest 
between the two cities, it was fre- 
quently taken by travelers, in spite 
of the dangers it possessed. So 
many acts of violence were per- 
formed there, that it was given the 
name of the “Way of Blood.” It 
is to be remembered in studying 
this parable that the Samaritans, 
who were descended from _ the 
strangers who were brought. to Pal- 
estine in the days of the captivities, 
were quite thoroughly disliked and 
persecuted by the Jews. Still fur- 
ther, it needs to be remembered 
that this parable came in answer 
to a question by a certain lawyer, 
who asked first what he should do 
to inherit eternal life; and when 
he was told to love his God, and 
then his neighbor with all his heart, 
asked = "further; ~ "Who. is9 eas, 
neighbor ?” 


The Priest and the Levite, who 
both would be supposed to sympa- 
thize with their suffering brethren, 
had passed by the wounded man. 
It was reserved for the Samari- 
tan, who was hated and despised 
by the Jews, to show compassion 
upon the bleeding brother, and to 
care for him in such a way that he 
was again restored to health. The 
statement is made emphatic, that 
of the three men, the Samaritan 
was a true neighbor to the wounded 
man, 


The moral of this parable is evi- 
dent: In the eyes of God, charity 
is the true sanctity. A man may 
have ever so perfect an acquain- 
tance with the Gospel; his life in 
its outward form and show, may 
be ever so correct; in his tithes 
and offerings he may do all that 
may be required of him, yet if he 
does not love his neighbor and 
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show him charity, and if that spirit 
of charity be not the greatest qual- 
ity of the man, he is not in truth a 
holy man. It may happen in our 
day as in this parable that God will 
prefer the merciful, charitable sin- 
ner, who would be less a sinner 
On account of his charity, to the 
uncharitable, heartless saint, who, 
however, on account of these qual- 
ities would not be a Saint at all. 
In the case before us, the Levite 
and the priest were both members 
of God’s chosen people. The 
Samaritan was not of the true faith, 
and yet, because of his greater 
charity, he was more acceptable in 
the eyes of God. As a reminder 
to extend a helping hand to all 
with whom we come in contact, 
this parable is worthy of being a 
daily companion of every living be- 
ing. God wants true, heartfelt, 
active sanctity ; not counterfeit holi- 
ness, which is commonly known as 
hypocrisy. 


REVIEW AND UESTIONS. 


1. Relate the storv of the children of 
the bridechamber. 

2. Relate the story of. the patch on 
the garment. 

3. Relate the storv of the new wine 
in old skins. 

4. What is the chief teaching run- 
ning through the three preceding par- 
ables? 

5. Why were the disciples of Jesus 
happy? 

6. Was the Savior a joyful or a sor- 
rowful man while on earth? 

7. What was the cause of the sor- 
rows of Jesus? 

8. Relate the parable of the lowest 
seats at feasts. 

9. What is the moral of the parable 
of the lowest seats at feasts? 

10. Relate and explain the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. 

11. Relate the parable of the great 
supper. 

12. What does the parable of the 
great supper teach? 

13. Relate the parable of the good 
Samaritan. 

14. What is true sanctity as explain- 
ed by the above parab!:? 


LESSON XIV. 
(For the fourth meeting in March.) “ 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY PARABLES. (6) 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 
(Luke 16: 19-31.) 


Nearly all the preceding parables 
have taught the unending love of 
God for His children, but have 
said little or nothing concerning 
the punishment that awaits those 
who are unrighteous. With this 
parable begins a series of statements 
that teach that it is not a safe thing, 
even in view of God’s infinite love, 
to continue in a state of sin. Es- 
pecially is this made clear that cer- 
tain sins are of such a nature that 
God can look upon them with very 
hittle mercy. In this great parable, 


“eget 


for instance, the rich man and the 
be@ear are held up to view. Every 
passer-by would bow to the rich 
man, and perhaps throw the beggar 
a pitiful glance. In the eyes of 
the world, the former was great, 
the latter was of little consequence. 
But how differently God tooked 
upon these two characters! When 
they had both died, the beggar was 
in the presence of God, with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and others 
of the great ones passed from earth, 


while the rich man was in hell. in 


The lesson taught 
God does not 


great torment. 
here is simple: 


judge men as we judge them. We 


a 


- men 
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look at the riches or possessions of 
a man, and pay little heed to his 
inner life, that is, to his true great- 
ness. 


Still another lesson of equal im- 
portance is taught in this. lesson: 
The rich man showed no mercy 
to Lazarus, but allowed him to beg 
bread at his door step, when he 
might have taken him up and cared 
for him, and nursed him back to 
health, if it were the will of God. 
By doing this, the rich man demon- 
strated that he was possessed of 
great inhumanity. Uncharitable- 
ness, or inhumanity, is a most 
grievous sin in the eyes of God. 
For punishment of this sin, the 
rich man found himself in the place 
of great torment. 


A third lesson in this parable is 
strikingly evident. The rich man 
who has learned how God judges 
desires that his brothers 
on earth may be warned, so 
that + they. may not have 
to undergo the same _ torment 
when they pass to the other 
side. He asks, therefore, that Laz- 
arus be permitted to return to 
earth for this purpose. The Lord, 
however, through his servant Ab- 
raham, informs him that this can- 
not be done. The brothers of the 
ricli: man have the word of God in 
holy books, and that should be suf- 
ficient. If they will not receive 
the law from inspired writings of 
holy men or from the lips of living 
beings, they will not accept it, 
though one from the dead. preach 
it unto them. Many persons today 
imagine that if they could see some 
great miracle performed, it would 
convert them to a right way of 
living. This is not so.’ No man, 
as has been stated in earlier les- 
sons, is truly converted by miracles. 
The attitude of mind and heart 


which leads to a testimony of the - 


Gospel, may be acquired by prayer 


to God, by a study of the word of 
God, and by respectful acceptance 
of the words of living, righteous 
men. As a warning against world- | 
ly living and a promise that God’s 
judgment is better than man’s, this 
parable should be well remem- 
bered. 


THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 


(Matthew 18: 23-35.) 


Almost the same _ lesson as 
is taught in the parable of 
Lazarus. and “the "tienen 
is taught in this parable. 


The servant who was forgiven by 
the master, of a debt of ten thous- 
and talents, cast his fellow servant 
into prison for a debt exceedingly 
small in comparison with that of 
which he had been forgiven. By 
this act the unmerciful servant 
showed his inhumanity, even as the 
rich man showed it toward Laz- 
arus. 

The master, when he heard of 
his servant’s actions, cast him into 
prison to suffer torments, even as 
the rich man after death was tor- 
mented in hell. God is, Himself, 
the essence of charity towards His 
fellows. Few sins are more ter- 


. rible than those of inhumanity and 


lack of charity. The apostle Peter 
once asked the Savior, “How often 
must I forgive?’ The Master 
answered: “Not until seven times, 
but with seventy times seven,” 
which, in the language of those 
times, meant times without num- 
ber. In our daily lives we have 
this lesson to learn, that we must 
give love in many cases where 
hatred is shown us. The Savior 
did this and saved the world 


thereby. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE MARKET 
PLACE 


(Matthew 11: 
While the great lesson of Jesus 


16-19.) 
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to His generation was one of love, 
and while He taught how all men 
might become members of God’s 
kingdom, and how God finds joy 
in saving sinners, yet He did not 
in any sense condone. the acts of 
the sinful. He saw clearly the 
faults as well as the virtues of the 
people with whom He associated, 
and He did not hesitate to speak 
frankly to the people of the judg- 
ments awaiting them if they did 
not repent of their sins. The third 
division of the parables deals with 
the judgments of God upon those 
who fail to keep His command- 
ments. The parable of the child- 
ren in the market place is the first 
of these. The people had reject- 
ed John the Baptist, and the Savior 
and in passing judgment upon 
them the Lord likens them to the 
childen in the market place who 
-are peevishly calling for various 
unimportant things. This appears 
to be a mild judgment; but, it is 
a serious thing to remain children 


and childish throughout life. As 
age and information increase, man 


should become greater and wiser. 
In the words of the Savior, “Wis- 
dom is justified by her children.” 
These children in the market place 
were not characterized by wisdom. 
Unconvinced-of their own sins, and 
unrepentant, the Jews persisted 
in a childish way in denying the 
mission of Jesus until, at last, mis- 
fortune and destruction overtook 
them. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Relate the story of the rich man of 
Lazarus. 

2. How does God judge men? 
do we judge men? 

3. How does God look upon unchar- 
itableness ? 

Why would not the Lord permit a 

miracle to be performed for the brother 
of the rich man? 

5. Relate the story of the unmerciful 


How 


' servant. 


6. What was the sin of the unmerci- 
ful servant? 
How often should a man 
his enemies ? 
8. Relate the parable of the children 
in the market place. 
. Why is it dangerous to 
childish throughout life? 


forgive 


remain 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 
LESSON VI. 


(For the second meeting in March.) 


WISDOM. 


Therefore whosoever heareth these 
saying of mine, and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built 
this house upon a rock: 

And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and 
‘beat upon that house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon a rock. 

And every one that heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
‘be likened unto a foolish man which 
‘built his house upon the sand: 


And the rain descended, and : the . 


- floods came, and the winds blew ,and 


beat upon that house; and it fell; and 
great was the fall of it. 


We can imagine the 
man who built upon the 
rock, saying to himself. 
“Of course it would be 
easier to build upon the sand than 
upon the rock; and it may be that 
to build upon the sand will be 


The Wise 
Man. 
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sufficient. It may be that no rains 
or floods, or winds will come—yet, 
there is danger of those calamities. 
I had better go to more trouble 
now in my building, that if the 
rains and floods, and winds, do 
come, I shall be safe.” He was the 
wise man. The one who built 
upon the sand saw and did 
only the present task that cost so 
little forethought and effort; but 
in the years to come it brought him 
danger and destruction. He was 
the foolish man. : 
From one point of view 
Aims. we may say that life 
consists in the pursuit 
of various aims. A well ordered 
life is one in which all the worthy 
aims of life are so adjusted that 
each one may be profitably pursued. 
These aims are many and of vary- 
ing degrees and it is important 
that no aim that is of a lower value 
shall subordinate an aim of a 
higher value. For 
dress well is a good and a proper 
aim in life, but, if to dress well we 
must sacrifice the comfort and well 
being of other members of the fam- 
ily, or we must dim and limit our 
mental and spiritual vision, because 
dress is the all absorbing question 
with us, then the aims of life are 
not properly adjusted; the higher 
aims are sacrificed to the abnormal 
growth of a lower aim. In this 
lies the difference between the 
foolish person and the wise one. 
Wisdom, then, is the 
selecting of the good 
aims in life, and so ar- 
ranging them that they will all be 
harmonious and end in the. best 
and highest good. It is the choice 
of the better and more worthy aim, 
though it be distant and seemingly 
abstract, in preference to the pres- 
ent aim which clamors for immedi- 
ate gratification but is less worthy. 
But to be able so to select and 


Wisdom 


instance, to. 


arrange these aims presupposes 
something else. Wisdom presup- 
poses knowledge for its very exis- 
tence. To be wise we must have 
knowledge, for knowledge is the 
basis of wisdom. Ignorance can- 
not give birth to wisdom nor yet 
with mere knowledge can we be 
wise. This knowledge, however, 
need not necessarily come from 
books, or from a school education. 
Indeed, the knowledge that is the 
most useful to us is that which 
comes from close observation and 
direct application. One may have 
his head filled with all the facts 
that a keen observation can give 
him; he may have read widely and 
studied deeply ; he may know much 
about the sciences, much about his- 
tory, and much about the arts; yet 
he is not necessarily a wise man. 
He may not be able to arrange. 
those facts with reference to the 
best aims in life and apply them in 
his conduct to secure those aims. 
Christ, in speaking of the wise man 
and the foolish man, said that the 
one who heard His sayings, thus 
having a knowledge of the will of 
God, and did His will, was the wise 
man and should enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven. But the one who knew: 
the will of the Father, yet did not 
do it, was the foolish man and 
should be destroyed. 

So. let us repeat, that there can 
be no wisdom without knowledge; 
but knowledge in order to give rise 
to wisdom must be so in our power 
that we can apply it in actually 
achieving life’s real successes—the 
betterment of ourselves and of the 
world, 


It is well to turn a critical eye 
upon ourselves first, and_ see 
whether we are putting the know- 
ledge we possess individually to 
such wise use that in the end it will 
bring us the greatest good. The 
surest way to influence the world 
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is by actually being ourselves all 
that we could expect it to become. 


We must not have a de- 
Knowledge. preciative idea of the 

value of knowledge. 
We must be anxious and willing to 
gain all the knowledge that the 
broadest education can give us. 
The more accurate, the more def- 
inite, the better classified our know- 
ledge is the easier will it be to ex- 
ercise good judgement as to the 
relative values of the aims of life, 
and the greater, therefore, will be 
our wisdom. 

Perhaps last September it would 
_have been possible for you to 
attend school, if you had been wil- 
ling to stint a little in your dress 
expenses and be very, very moder- 
ate in your social pleasure. But 
the thought that your pretty frocks 
would be so becoming and the sea- 
son’s amusements would be such 
fun, held your mind closely to those 
present and perishable things. You 
ignored the fact that a year proper- 
ly applied at school would be of 
lasting good and serve you in many 
a coming crisis. Foolish girl! 
Life is not given us ex- 
pressly that we may 
wear pretty dresses. 
We do not live to dress any more 
than we live to eat. You know 
- that we wear clothing as a matter 
of protection and that the charac- 
ter of our clothing is an indication 
"or, our, revard 9 for © propriety 
and harmony. Vou havey an 
idea, too, of what true propriety 
and harmony consist; yet, perhaps, 
only yesterday you wore a great 
bow on your hair that was much 
too large for the size of your head; 
you wore a soiled evening waist 
during working hours ; and the col- 
ors in your gown were bitterly 
quarreling with each other. You 


Dress. 


forgot that some of your aims in. 


life are modesty, cleanliness, and 


gs 


neatness. You know that clothes 
are the most immediate and obvious 
expressions of your personality. 
You neglected to use your know- 
ledge in attaining that which you 
know is best in matters of dress. 
Foolish girl, again! 


Not long ago you met: 
Companions. a git! who seemed to be 

very attractive; she was 

gay, she was chic in ap- 
pearance, and she was winsome in 
manners. You of such staidness 
seemed quite leaden and colorless 
beside her. You were envious of 
her popularity. You would have- 
liked to be by her side and share in 
her conquests. By and by, how- 
ever, you learned that her ‘entire- 
time and energy were consumed in 
the sole objects of being physically 
pretty and attractive. She had no 
time to consider the needs of her 
soul, or the value of her share of. 
true nobility that she should con- 
tribute to the world’s welfare. She 
was carried away in the excitement: 
of the moment. Reveling in the 
present, she made no preparation: 
for the future. She was building 
upon the sand. Dangerous actions, 
those, you comment to yourself, 
Such a companion is not for me, 
you wisely conclude. And _ con- 
tinuing to be wise you will seek a 
companion who will help build 
your character to greater and surer 
heights rather than one who will’ 
weaken that which you already pos- 


sess sand . cause its  down- 
fall. You will choose al 
companion who is capable of 
being a true friend. One who 


will not hesitate to prick the bub- 
bles of your conceit, laugh you out 
of your over sentimentality, and 
expose the selfishness beneath your 
virtuous pretentions. All these will’ 
make for your everlasting good. 
You will beware of companions 
whose moral character and cult- 
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ure are below your own. Your 
own knowledge will tell you that 
the girl who uses coarse or vulgar 
language, who permits familiari- 
ties and undue liberties under the 
guise of “fun,” who fails to show a 
lady’s resentment and indignation 
when things that are holy and 
sacred are spoken of in a flippant 
and disrespectful manner, has a 
much lower standard of the aims 
of life than you have, and that close 
association with her is dangerous 
and unwise. 

Life is filled with such 
varying conditions and 
perplexing problems 
that often we of limited 
knowledge and experience cannot 
even see the right, much less do 
the right. Then it is wise for us 
to seek and give heed to the advice 
of those who by virtue of a longer 
life and vaster experience know 
how to direct us. 


Seek 
Counsel 


° Our mothers having 
Obey Passed through years of 
Mother’s Observation and daily 
Counsel- application of know- 


ledge know better than 
we what aims in life are worthiest 
and how best to shape our conduct 
to attain these aims. 

We, perhaps, can see only the 
results of our conduct that are 
near; our mothers see what is far 
off, but:-what “is stire to come. 
Often in our blindness we think 
that our mothers are arbitrary and 
unsympathetic in their advice. But 


the wise girl trusts her mother and 
obeys her counsel even though she 
cannot see the reason for such 
counsel. How many of us even in 
our short lives have proven again 
and again that this is true! 

And so too in a higher 


Dothe Sphere, the question 
Father’s - is whether or not we 
Will, = will do the will of 

the Lord. He is All- 


knowing and All-wise, and hence 
it is the part of. wisdom for us to 
submit ourselves to His love and do 
His will even though it is at cross- 
purposes with what we ourselves 
judge best. 


“He that doeth the will of mv Father 
which is in heaven shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1, Explain just in what way the man 
who built upon the rock was wise 
Why was the one that built upon sand 
foolish ? 

2. Name some of vour highest aims 

3. What is the difference between 
knowledge and wisdom? 

4. Is it possible that one may be very 
learned and yet not be wise? Why? 

5. Give your definitian of wisdom. 

6. Which is the better kind ot 
knowledge to be made the basis of wis- 
dom, book knowledge or that from di- 
rect experience? 

7. Give some examples of wisdom 
and tell wherein they show wisdom. 

8. Is it wise to follow the advice of 
our paretns even though it conflicts with 
our own judgment? Why? 

9. Does the same rule apn’ in obey- 
ing the will of the Lord? Why? 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


Fourth Year's Course. 


LESSON VI. 


For second meeting in March. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


For some time be- 
ifore Tennyson and 
| Browning charmed 
with their poetry, 
|writers had been 
voicing their doubt 
ind even despair. 
faith needed cham- 


pions, and they 
wose in Tennyson 
and Browning. 
ALFRED TENNYson. These two faced 


the intellectual dif- 
ficulties which had led many to 
despondency and unbelief, and they 
rose to the plane of faith in God’s 
goodness, to a belief that He would 
bring all seeming contradictions 
out right and that man is immortal; 
so faith, hope, and peace pervade 
their poems. 

Alfred Tennyson was born at 
Somersby, Lincolnshire, August 6, 
1809 ; he was the third in a family 
of twelve children; Frederick and 
Charles, his two elder brothers, 
were poets. 

His father, a man of. strong 
character and high principles, was 
the rector of Somersby and the 
vicar of Bennington. Tennyson re- 
ceived his early education at home, 
his father being his instructor. 
Later, he attended Trinity College, 
Cambridge. When very young, he 
became an omniverous reader. His 
father’s excellent library furnished 
him good books. Very early, he 
showed a strong liking for poetry 
and when only thirteen, he wrote 
an epic of six thousand lines. 

In £1327; 
Charles, had published a little vol- 


“nagt 


he and his brother, 


ume, Poems by Two Brothers, for 
which they received £20, one half 
being taken in books. In 1829, he 
received the Chancellor’s medal for 
his poem, Timbuctoo. In 1830, he 
published a book, mostly lyrics. 
In that year he and _ his friend, 
Hallam, took a trip to the Pyrenees, 
where he got much poetic stim- 
ulation and inspiration from the 
beautiful scenery. In 1833, he 
revised his volume of lyrics and 
added to it The Lady of Shalott, 
The May Queen, Aenone, A Dream 
of Fair Women, and The Lotos 
Eaters. This collection received. 
very little attention. 

In 1830 his father died and that 
same year he left the university 
without having taken a degree. In 
1833, one of the deepest sorrows of 
his life came to him in the death of 
Arthur Hallam. So deep and 
strong had the friendship of these 
two been, that a part of Tenny- 
son’s life seemed snatched away 
with the sudden death of his friend. 
It seemed to bring the poet face to 
face with all the mysteries of life 
and death. 

In 1842, he published English 
Idyls and Other Poems, (two vol- 
umes) containing all the poems he 
cared most for from the previous 
collections and also Locksley Hall, 
Mart’d Arthur, The Talking Oak, 
The Day Dream, The Two Voices, 
and Ulysses. These volumes gave 
him the rank of first of living poets. 


1850 was a very important year 
in Tennyson’s life. He published’ 
In Memoriam, consisting of one 
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hundred twenty-nine short poems 
which he had begun in 1833, shortly 
after Arthur Hallam’s death. He 
had written this in praise and mem- 
ory of his dear friend. It is a song 
of victory over suffering and death. 


“Two strains are interwoven 
throughout; one is personal—the mem- 
ory and the sorrow, as they affect the 
poet, the other is broadly human and 
-general—the experience of the soul as 
it contemplates life and death, as it finds 
or misses comfort in the face of nature, 
-as it struggles through doubt to faith, 
or through anguish to peace. The 
‘blending of these two strains—which are 
-constantly passing into each other— 
serves to idealize the theme, and so jus- 
tify the large scale of the treatment; it 
has also this effect, that the poem be- 
comes a record of successive spiritual 
moods, varied as the range of thought, 
-and emotion into which the personal 
-grief broadens out.” 


Note the varied beauty in the fol- 
lowing selections taken here and 
‘there from this masterpiece: 
‘Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy 

face 


> 
By faith and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove; 


T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
‘Of their dead selves to higher things. 


T hold it true, whate’er befall; 
I feel it, when I sorrow most; 
*Tis better to have loved and lost 
‘Than never to have loved at all. 


near the birth of 


‘The time draws 
Christ ; 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


Thrice blest whose lives are faithful 
prayers, 
‘Whose loves in higher love endure; 


How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thought 

would hold 

An hour’s communion with the dead. 

In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 


Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


Largely through Prince Albert's 
admiration for In Memoriam in this 
same eventful year (1850) Tenny- 
son was offered the laureatship to 
succeed Wordsworth, which he ac- 
cepted. 

The revenues from In Memori- 
am warranted him in taking a wife 
and in June, 1850, he was married 
to Miss Emily Sellwood, a woman 
admirably fitted to be his wife. It 
was a very quiet wedding and the 
groom amused those present by 
saying that it was the nicest wed- 
ding he had ever attended. She 
ever helped him in his life work 
and he often said, “The peace of 
God came into my life before the 
altar when I wedded her.” She 
became his literary advisor. He 
was proud of her intellect, and al- 
ways sought her criticism before 
publishing any of his writings. He 
once addressed his wife in these 
lines: 


Dear, near, and true—no truer Time 
himself can prove you 

Though he make you evermore dearer 
and nearer. 


On the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in 1852, Tennyson wrote 
his famous Ode to Wellington, 
which was like a great organ’s 
chant of praise: 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let‘ the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it 
grow, 

And let the 
blow ; 

The last great Englishman is low.— 


mournful martial music 


All is over and done: 

Render thanks to the Giver, 
England, for thy son. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 
And render him to the mold. 
Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 
There he shall rest forever 
Among the wise and the bold.— 
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Not once’ or twice in our fair island 

ie story 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and 

; hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has 
won 

His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty 
scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and 
sun, 

Such was he: his work is done. 

But while the race of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the states- 
man pure: 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human 

story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 


In 1844, he somewhat reluctant- 
ly accepted a peerage offered to him 
‘by the Queen on Gladstone’s rec- 
‘ommendation. 

He lived a quiet and secluded 
‘but very busy life up to the time of 
his death, which occured October 
6, 1892. He was buried in the 
“Poets’ Corner” in Westminister 
Abbey. 

One of his best known writings 
in addition to those already men- 
tioned is The Idylls of the King,* 
which is an epic of King Arthur 
and his knights. It is distinguish- 
ed for its purity. King Arthur has 
brought together: ; 


A glorious companv. the flower of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, 

‘And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine 
and swear 

To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience 
as their King, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden, only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble 
deeds. 

The Princess, Maud, The Charge 


of the Light Brigade, and’ The | 


*Read “Lancelot and Elaine” 


and 
“The Holy Grail.” Z 


“Come 


Brook, are some of his many poeins 
worthy of study. 

Enoch Arden is a fine narrative 
poem. He gives it a beautiful 
ate background in the opening 
mes: 


Long lines of cliff breaking have left a 
chasm; 

And in the chasm are foam and yellov, 
sands. 


Tennyson was the representa- 
tive poet of his time. He held the 
same relation to Victorian England 
that Spenser had held to Elizabeth- 
ian England, or Milton to the Pro- 
tectorate, or Pope in the time of 


Queen Anne. 


He took a spiritual view of life, 
and was an intense lover of nature 
and of books. So he enriched his 
natural genius by observation of 
nature and by a fund of information 
and culture gleaned from the best 
books. 

He was not an aggressive man, 
but was rather shy and reserved, 
save when surrounded by his near 
friends, among whom were Car- 
lyle, Mill, Thackeray, and Henry 
Irving. 

He was an artist and expressed 
himself in beautiful form, but un- 
like Pope, his exquisite dress 
clothed deep thought. 

He was not a rapid, but a slow, 
painstaking writer. He rewrote 
frequently; the Garden scene in 
Maud was rewritten fifty times. 

Simplicity, stateliness, clearness 
of thought and expression char- 
acterize his poetry. He did not 
write for popular applause nor for 
mere financial gain, but he wrote 
such things as deeply moved him. 

He was remarkably versatile and 
has left masterpieces in many, 
many different kinds of verse. 
Some of the lyrics in Maud and 
The Princess are scarcely excelled. 
Among the best are, The Sheil; 
imto the Garden, Maud; 
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Tears, Idle Tears; The Bugle 


Song. 


As through the land at eve we went 
And plucked the ripened ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

Oh, we fell out, I know not why, 
And kiss’d again. with tears. 


For when we came where lies the chiid 
We lost in other years, 
There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 
We kiss’d again with tears. 
—The Princess. 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one 
sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon: 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 

Under the silver moon: 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep. 
—The Princess. 


His poems teem with noble sen- 
timents: 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore 
let thy voice 

Rise ie a fountain for me night and 
ay. 

For what are men better than sheep or 
goats, 

That nourish 
brain, 


If, knowing God, they lft not hands of 

prayer 

for themselves and those who 

call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every 
way 

BA gold chains about the feet of 

od. 


—The Passing of Arthur. 


a blind life within the 


Both 


O lift your natures up: embrace our 


aims, work out your freedom, 
girls, 

Knowledge is now no more a fountain 
sealed: 


Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
and slander, die. Better not be 
at all 
Than not be noble. 
—The Princess. 
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Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the 
bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep, 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of fare- 
well, 
When I embark; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
. The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
-When I have crost the bar. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Give a short account of.the birth, 
family, and education of Tennyson. 

2. What important events happened. 
in 1850? 

3. What led to the writing of In 
Memoriam? 

4. Quote from In Memoriam. 

5. Why was Tennyson’s wife such a 
fitting companion for him?” 

6. Name some of his best poems. 
Which is your favorite? Why? 

7. Tell story of and give quotations. 
from Enoch Arden. 

8. What characterizes his poetry? 

9. Have five girls give sentiments 
from Tennyson. 


10. Read, Flower in the Crannied 
Wall. 
11. Read, Ring Out Wild Bells. 


12. Read, Bugle Song. 
13. What characteristic of Tenny- 
son’s poetry is exemplified in this qua- 


“tation? 


“My good blade carves the casques of 
men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 

The splintered spear-shafts crack and 


y, 
The horse and rider reel. 
They reel, they rool in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 


Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 


That lightly rain from ladies’ hands.” 
—Sir Galahad. 
Idylls of the 


14. Which of the 


King do you like best? 


15. Learn, Crossing the Bar. 


. 
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THE PART OF THE HOME IN EDUCATION. 
Thomas Hull. 


Much interest is manifested at 
the present time in Utah, in the 
subject of education. The ques- 
tion of consolidation of the State 
University and the Agricultural 
College is agitating the minds of 
legislators and educators. This 
discussion relates chiefly, if not 
entirely, to what is called “higher 
education.” The people of the 
State of Utah have been extreme- 
ly liberal in their financial sup- 
port of the schools. Since our ad- 
mission to Statehood there has 
been appropriated by the various 
Legislatures, the sum of $1,246,- 
906.00 for the support of the State 
University, and for the Agricul- 
tural College $546,968.00, or a to- 
tal of $2,293,874.00 for these two 
institutions. In addition to this 
amount the Agricultural College 
has received- about $268,000.00 
from the National Government. 
Two years ago the appropriation 
of State funds for these schools 
was $452,388.00, or 28 per cent of 
all the revenues of the State. 

Every citizen of Utah is justly 
proud of our splendid schools and 
especially of the two to which ref- 
erence is here made, though many 
thoughtful people feel that some 
steps should be taken to econo- 
mize in these matters. But this 
is a matter to be decided by the 
Legislators and other officials 
charged with the administration 


of the State’s affairs. I have no | 


intention of discussing further 
this phase of the question of edu- 
cation. My thought was to con- 
sider briefly the relation of home 
influence and teaching to the edu- 
cation of the child. 

Notwithstandin~ all that is 
said today about home influence 
it seems to me that influence is 
becoming less and less a factor in 
the lives of our children. 

This thought was impressed 
upon tne by reading an editorial 
in one of the daily newspapers a 
few days ago. The writer, refer- 
ring to the old and new methods 
of study, called attention to the 
time when “one teacher handled 
all the pupils from the tot in the 
primary to the big boys and girls 
in physiology and algebra,’ and 
to the fact that “they were heal- 
thy and hearty, and there wasn’t 
a pair of spectacles in the school- 
house.” The portion of the edi- 
torial which particularly struck 
me, however, is contained in the 
following: 


“Just what has led to the multi- 
plicity of studies, it would be diffi- 
cult to state. We do not think any- 
thing now required of pupils is use- 
less. Even sewing and music have 
their necessary places in the train- 
ing of a child. Possibly the differ- 
ence 1s that in the old days chil- 
dren learned these things at home. 
It was a part of their out-of-school 
education.” 
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This is the point to which I 
wish to call attention. In the “old 
days” children received a very 
important part of their education 
at home. By this I do not mean 
that they studied their school les- 
sons at home (that is the modern 
method) but they were taught at 
home, by mother and_ father, 
many things which are impor- 
tant parts of proper education. I 
repeat that today the influence of 
home—of father and mother—ap- 
pears to be less and less a factor 
in the development and culture of 
the child. There is a tendency in 
modern times to shirk life’s re- 
sponsibilities—to delegate to oth- 
ers many duties which we should 
ourselves perform. Parents seem 
to be willing to leave the entire 
training of their children to the 
school teacher. It is so much eas- 
ier to turn these matters over to 
those whose business it is to 
teach; and some appear to think 
it can be done so much better by 
the trained educator than by the 
loving, prayerful, father and 
mother. And so, in this day, we 
find not only the trained educator 
but the Juvenile Court, which is 
taking the place of the parents and 
the home in the teaching, coun- 
seling, and developing of our chil- 
dren, until the child feels that 
father and mother have very little 
to do with his education, and 
have very little right to interfere 
in these matters. And can we 
wonder at this when children are 
continually encouraged to seek 
their guidance and counsel from 
the teacher of their grade, or the 
judge of a court who perhaps re- 
quires (and is given the right by 
the law to so require) that they 
shall report to him from time to 
time, and be taught and trained 
bv him and are held responsible 
to him, to the ignoring of paren- 


‘times shall come. 


2Ors, 
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tal authority? The trend of mod- 
ern methods seems to be to give 
to the state the entire training of 
the child, disregarding or destroy- 
ing home and parental influence. , 
The great commandment of God 
with His precious promise: 
“Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er that thy days may be long up- 
on the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee,” is obsolete now. 
In place of it something like the 
following is the word: “Regard 
not the counsel of thine untrained 
parents, but give ear unto the 
counsel of the learned judge, ap- 
pointed by the state to instruct 
thee in the wisdom of the world; 
and attend to the words of thy 
teacher, employed to teach thee 
the learning of men; and so shalt 
thou become wiser in thy genera- 
tion than the father who begat 
thee or the mother who bore 
thee: 

Have I put this too strongly? 
I de: notibelieve.I hayes butter 
have, I trust it will have the ef- 
fect of arousing parents to a 
study of the conditions as they ac- 
tually exist. 

The very natural effect of this 
state of things is to destrov re- 
spect for the authoritv of parents 
and break down that home con- 
trol, which is such a sure safe- 
guard against the evils which will 
inevitably beset the path of the 
boy and the girl when they go out 
from home to meet the responsi- 
bilities of life. 

There is a passage of Scripture 
referring to conditions in the last 
days which, it seems to me, ap- 
plies to the condition we are dis- 
cussing. The Apostle Paul, writ- 
ing to Timothy, says: “This know 
also that in the last days perilous 
For men shall 
be lovers of their own selves, cov- 
etous, boasters, proud, blasphem- 
disobedient to parents, un- 
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thankful, unholy. 
such turn away.” 
-5. 

It will be noted that one of the 
perils of the last days, referred to 
bv the apostle, is disobedience 
to parents. And indeed it is a 
peril. The home is the very cra- 
dle of our nation. Parental au- 
thority is the beginning of au- 
thority. Destroy these and you 
undermine the fabric of our lib- 
erties and the foundations of our 
"nation’s greatness and perpetuity. 

The young man or young wom- 
an who will belittle father or 
mother and who considers their 
authority or dictation humiliating 
will not be found the best citi- 
zen, nor a loyal supporter of the 
constituted authorities in state or 
church. The laws of God are wise 
and perfect, and underlying all of 
them are principles which make 
for the eternal progress of His 
children. When He said: “Hon- 
or thy father and thy. mother” 
He gave a command which form- 
ed the basic principle of all cor- 
rect government, and no system 
of education which ignores this 
principle, and sets up in place of 
it anything which supplants the 
influence of home and _ parents, 
can ever reach the highest ideals. 

This is a time when great and 
important problems ‘vex the 
minds of the greatest men of our 
country. The marvelous growth 
of our nation; its wonderful pros- 
perity; its changed and changing 
relations to other nations and to 
the various parts of our own na- 
tion; the absorption of the utili- 
ties and the wealth of the country 
into the hands of a comparative 
few; the great question of the re- 
lations of capital and labor; the 
control of great corporations; the 
danger of wars; the multiplied 
and multiplying economic ques- 


my from 
II Timothy 3: 


tions pertaining to the political. 
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and business interests of ninety 
millions of people gathered to- 
gether into one great nation, pre- 
sent problems the solution of 
which taxes the wisdom of the 
wisest among us. And-in addi- 
tion to these business problems 
there are the great social and 
moral questions arising in such a 
vast community. The proper ad- 
justment of these matters is of 
vital importance to the life of our 
great country, and it may well be 
questioned whether the wisdom 
and judgment of man are suffi- 
cient for the settlement of these 
mighty problems. 

How necessary is it, then, in 
the midst .of these perplexities, 
that the family organization, the 
foundation of all organized, civ- 
ilized society, should be carefully 
guarded. How necessary that the 
principle of obedience to proper 
authority, of submission to legiti- 
mate control, should be taught 
and maintained in this primal or- 
ganization, so that the youth of 
our land shall go forth prepared 
to uphold the government and the 
Constitution. 

It has ever been the belief of 
the Latter-day Saints that thev 
are to save the Constitution of 
this land. This great ambition 
can never be realized if we par- 
take of the spirit of the age, which 
I think is portrayed in the re- 
maining portion of the words of 
St. Paul, before referred to, when 
he says that men, in the last days, 
shall be “without natural affec- 
tion, truce-breakers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are 
good, traitors, heady, highmind- 
ed, lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God; having a form of 
godliness but denying the power 
thereof.” No, not by such a 
course can the great mission of 
the Latter-day Saints be accom- 


plished, but by obedience to the 
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laws and commandments of God, 
by the honoring of parents and 
by obeying the voice of counsel 
in the midst of them. 

And so I.come back to the im- 
portance of home influence. 

How shall parents justify them- 
selves in permitting the control of 
their children to slip from them? 
It cannot be done. Parents in 
Zion, especially, (and it is to them 
that I am addressing myself) are 
held responsible bv the Lord for 
the proper training of their chil- 
dren, and they cannot avoid this 
responsibility. , 

Now, in all this, I do not wish 
to be understood as saying one 
word that shall, in the slightest 
degree, belittle that most splendid 
of all the institutions of our bles- 
sed land—the public schools. But 
great as they may be, bulwark 
and safeguard of our liberties 
though they surely are, they can- 
not take the place of the blessed 
influence of home and parents. 

In one of the many beautiful 
stories by Louise M. Alcott, oc- 
curs the following passage: 
“Fathers and mothers are too ab- 
sorbed in business and house- 
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keeping to study their children, 
and cherish that sweet and natur- 
al confidence which is a child’s 
surest safeguard, and a parent’s 
subtlest power. So the young, 
hearts hide trouble or temptation 
till the harm is done, and mutual 
regret comes too late. Happy the 
boys and girls who tell all things 
freely to father or mother, sure of 
pity, help, and pardon; and thrice 
happy the parents who, out of 
their own experience, and bv their 
own virtues, can teach and uplift 
the souls for which they are re- 
sponsible.” 

Fathers and mothers see to it 
that your example shall be such, 
and your love so manifested that 
your children shall never prefer 
the counsel of a court, nor the 
guidance of a stranger to the lay- 
ing admonitions and sweet con- 
trol of devoted and righteous par- 
ents; and so shall the home bear 
its share of the responsibilities of 
education, and its influence be 
found a mighty factor in the pro- 
duction of the highest type of men 
and women, best fitted for the 
many duties of our complex life. 


COMPENSATION. 


Josephine Spencer. 


The sunset faded swiftly from the hill: 
A cold wind rose and blew across the lea,— 
And twilight shadows drew its brooding chill 
And wove it in the darkness over me. 


My tear-blind eyes felt all the gathering shades, 
And filled them with a threat of added scars: 

But when I looked—instead of glittering blades 
The dark unsheathed a host of golden stars. 


WE “DO” VESUVIUS. 


Marian Adams. 


The first part of the ascent, ac- 
complished by means of the funic- 
ular, was pleasant enough, for the 
open cars were cool and comfor- 
table, and the view of the vine- 
yards and olive groves on the 
slopes below was beautiful. We 
reached the terminus of the rail- 
way all too soon. The end of the 
funicular, however, was not our 
goal; we wanted to look down 
into the crater itself. 

“How long do you remain 
here?” we asked the guard. 

“Due to leave at three o’clock,” 
he answered. 

“But if we are not back in 
time—” we ventured, fearful lest 
we be left in that inhospitable 
region over night. 

“We will hold the train twenty 
minutes for you,” he declared, 
gallantly, sympathizing with our 
American eagerness to wear our- 
selves out. Foreigners. are no 
longer astonished at anything 
American girls do. 

One girl of our party, nick- 
named “the Dove,” whose recol- 
lection of our recent Alpine climb- 


ing was too fresh to allow her to 
undertake another feat, remained 
behind. The other four made 
ready to climb to the crater. 

As we were about to set out, a 
swarthy Italian came up and in- 
troduced himself to us in broken 
English, as our official guide,stat- 
ing that he would collect five lire 
from each on our return from the 
summit. At first we treated this 
matter as a joke, thinking it to be 
a new species of private hold up; 
but we soon found out that it was 
a government graft, and that we 
would be obliged to accept this 
guide and pay him what he asked. 
The paternal care exercised by the 
Italian government over the per- 
sons (and purses) of tourists 
touched us very deeply at times: 
on this particular occasion it 
touched us collectively for the 
amount of twenty lire. 

That our guide was superflu- 
ous soon appeared; we had not 
gone many steps before we were 
surrounded by a band of his rag- 


-ged compatriots, each one hold- 


ing out the end of a rope tenta- 


tively: 
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‘Taka, ropa, lady; “yous *taka 
ropa! I pulla you, lady.” 

Alice and I were soon being 


rather ignominiously hauled up 
the incline by greasy and garlicky 
sons of the soil; but Angie and 
Ora disdained such unaesthetic 
aid, determined that the laurels 
they had plucked on the summit 
of Mount Pilotus should not be 
allowed to wither and fall here on 
the dusty slopes of Vesuvius. 

Besides “the four —girls,” there 
was one man brave enough to 
make the ascent: he was a Ger- 
man of barrel-like build. It took 
four men, two pulling and two 
pushing, to get him up. Those 
poor fellows certainly earned 
their money, judging from the 
sweat that rolled down their 
grimy faces. We were inclined 
to envy the fat man his retinue 
and state, for we found it hard 
enough to struggle upward when 
at every step we sank almost 
knee deep in the hot black sand 
and cinders. We were told that 
the last eruption had taken a good 
piece off the top of the mountain, 
and we wished, for our sakes, that 
it had blown off still more. 

But at last we reached the top 
and stood at the edge of the crat- 
er looking down with terror into 
the blackidepths. wi litseemedeto 
us a veritable bottomless pit, 
murky and vapory, awful to con- 
template, yet holding a weird fas- 
cination. 

We were not suffered to do 
much investigating. As we start- 
ed to walk on around to get a 
better point of view our govern- 
ment guide, with a sublime as- 
sumption of authority, seized us 
and pulled us back from the 
yawning gulf. We did not argue 
the question with him, as our al- 
lotted time was already over two 
thirds gone and we still had the 
descent to make. 
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Now our tattered knights bade 
us take their arms, and as they 
raced us down the flank of the 
mountain the odor of garlic was 
more pronounced than ever. Our , 
portly German friend, panting 
and disheveled, passed us by in a 
great cloud of dust. We could 
see him clinging with grim des- 
peration to his conductors, who 
seemed to be taking out their 
grudge upon him now for their 
trouble of pulling him up the 
mountain. We all made good 
speed, in fact, stirring up a great 
whirlwind of volcanic sand which 
settled upon us at least an inch 
thick. The devoted guide, who 
was being left farther and farther 
behind, doubtless feared that we 
might reach the funicular and be 
off and away before he could get 
a chance to collect his govern- 
mental spoil. At any rate we 
heard a plaintive and long drawn 
out cry from him: 

“Oh, wait for guida! 
wait for guida!” 

We were so convulsed with 
laughter at the absurdity of the 
situation that we had to pause for 
breath, so our poor little excuse 
for a government guide had time 
to catch up to us. 

We gained the car just as our 
twenty minutes grace expired. 
There sat Nell; as calm~-and -un- 
ruffled as ever, and looking exas- 
peratingly clean and cool. We 
were compelled to introduce our- 
selves to her for she declared that 
she could not recognize us 
through the powdery black dust 
with which we were covered. 
We employed the time going 
down the mountain side in brush- 
ing and cleaning, as well as we 
could, but it was not until we 
plunged into the sparkling waters 
of the Mediterranean that we felt 
free from the impress of old Ve- 


Please 


.suvius. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS OF LIFE. 
A.W. Naisbitt. 


The golden days of childhood long have been a fragrant theme 

For mother love and heartfelt care as comes life’s opening dream; 
Unseltish, innocent, and bright without a care or thought 
Subject to that incessant love no gold has ever bought. 

Yet there are hosts in Christian land who sunshine have not known, 
The shadow always has been theirs, their clime the Frigid Zone, 
Perchance full oft had dreams of bliss in slumber, day or night, 

And tasted then affection’s kiss, unknown in morning’s light, 


G) 
The golden days of youth still more have flashed from tongue and pen, 
And all the graces have been claimed for youthful mood and ken; 
A tossing curl, an agile step have had unstinted praise, 
And every change hath noted been in youth’s illumined days. 
In games and play its glowing hours have flitted unconcerned, 
And life matured full oft in thought to sunny youth hath turned, 
But wrecks are made and ships go down on quiet seas neath sunny skies, 
And full of promise hosts have drowned, before our dreamy eyes. 
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Life’s golden hours with one consent through every poet's verse doth gleam, 

And each in turn hath life summed up in glittering phrase as “love’s young 
dream.” E 

In sunlit days all quite unwatched, unheeded blistering words have dropped 

Till clouds have dimmed an azure sky and tears have true affections stopped. 

To Dead Sea apples love hath changed its luscious fruits of Eden lost, 

The chilling winds of cold neglect, from Arctic Zone, the tropics crossed. 
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The golden days of manhood are with purposed action fraught, 

And every avenue is reached to find life’s higher thought; 

Yet trials come like flakes of snow aand disappointments sore, 
Fen care and death intrude themselves on manhood’s widening shore; 
No beacon light is needed now, self rules with untied hand, 

And all of life is deemed quite near tomanhood’s magic wand. 

Yet flagging energies will tell that years flit by, if slow, 

And thoughts at times suggest themselves, how little life can show. 
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But there are golden days when age hath conned life’s lessons o’er, 
And drifting time brings ocean’s swell and oft its sullen roar, 

No time or place, no sex or age, mav miss life’s testing strain, ; 
Though hope may smile and forward look on dreams of youth again. 
And it will come neath summer skies, without a cloud, perchance, 

If truth and righteousness have been the test of life’s advance. ; 

The creeping shadows tipped will gleam with light from years if vast, 
' And this will blend with life to come stored from a faithful past. 
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And from the narrow defile near, I mark a purer light, 

Its radiance tinges lapsing time and gilds approaching night. 

Complete the program will be when this earth’s dim boundary fades, 
Where opening vistas tell of heaven, a Father’s love hath made; 

No resurrection will be found for earth’s mistakes or sin, | 

Though penal force may needed be to,purge from stain within. 

That consummation age now hails, nor doth it dread that change 
Though Father’s wisdom and decrees sometimes to man seem strange. 


THE CONCERT. 
Edna Coray. 


“Tda, Ida! A gentleman at the 
*phone wishes to speak with you.” 
Mrs. Pierce returned to her sewing. 


as her daughter came  pattering 
downstairs. ; 
“That’s® Nat) Palmer” giacte 


thought ; “he calls her up pretty of- 
ten, lately. I wonder—but she 
would have told me if their friend- 
ship were growing serious. A fine 
boy—money doesn’t seem to have 
spoiled him. If he cares for her 
the right way, he’ll not let her pride 
or poverty stand between them. 
Bless her, she is worthy of a—Well, 
dear, what was wanted?” 

Ida came in just then and flung 
herself upon the lounge near her 
mother. Her usually bright face 
was clouded, and the young brow 
bore a frown of genuine perplex- 
ity. 

“T don’t know whether I should 
have consented—Nat has _ been 
asked to sing at the Musicians’ Club 
concert next week, and he con- 
sented only upon the condition that 
I play for him.” 

“Well, he practices with you so 
much, he would naturally prefer—”’ 

“He positively refused to let me 
off, and as I didn’t want him to 
think me disobliging—he has al- 
ways been so nice to me, you 
know.” 

“Of course you couldn’t well re- 
fuse, dear. He’s an artist, and I 
should think you’d be nroud—” 

“T know, but—” 

“But what?” 

“There will be a lot of other ‘big 
bugs’ on) the program; |hesimen- 
tioned Mme. Tommasen, Miss 
Wiedman, Prof. Klifton and others 
—all Nat’s intimates in social as 
well as musical circles, and, being 
with him, I will probably have to 


meet them, and—oh, I’d hate for © 
him to be ashamed of me!” 

“Ashamed of you? Why, what 
on earth—” Mrs. Pierce’s aston- 
ished eyes peered over the specta- 
cle rims at the girl. The long scru- 
tiny revealed nothing amiss in the 
trim, slight figure, the wavy auburn 
hair, the bright hazel eyes, the clear 
complexion; the small regular fea- 
tures were not beautiful, to be sure, 
but the mother found them good to 
look upon. 

“Well, it’s too late to repent now. 
It’s to be in the fine church on 
Grant avenue—that means a packed 
house of society’s best.” 

“T really can’t see whv you—” 

The remainder of the sentence 
was lost, for Ida was running up 
stairs. Entering her own plain 
little room she resumed the inter- 
rupted task of “tidying up” her 
dresser drawers. 

“Dear mamma,’ she thought, 
“she never troubles about what I 
have to wear—my brown flannel 
suit will have to do—it looks al- 
most new since I washed and 
turned it, and with some lace at 
neck and wrists—Nat didn’t think, 
or he wouldn’t have—I wonder 
whether he forgets about people’s 
clothes, too!” 

“Tf I can only sing like that to- 
morrow night, I’ll ask you to pat 
me on the back, Ida!’ 

She faced about on the piano 
stool, and smilingly looked up at 
her companion. 

“Why shouldn’t you? don’t you 
always do yourself proud in con- 
cert singing?” 

“Don’t I! ’'m always so nervous 
that if I didn’t sing without notes 
people could see the paper shaking 
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in my hands. I’m worse with a 
strange accompanist. I didn’t pro- 
pose to take any chances this time— 
with all those swells on the pro- 
gram—so I simply couldn’t spare 
you!” 

Ida was busy with -her music 
sheets and didn’t see the eloquent 
look in the blue eyes above her. 

“Shall we try it over once more? 
By the way, Nat, what time shall 
I be ready tomorrow night 2” 

“Tl call about seven forty-five— 
the concert’s at eight-fifteen; we 
needn’t rush, as I don’t come until 
the last half of the program.” 


Long aiter her mother had fallen 
asleep Ida lay thinking of the mor- 
row with mingled feelings of pleas- 
ure and dread. She had never be- 
fore taken part in a public function 
conducted by the ultra-fashionable 
set, and she couldn’t help dwelling 
upon thoughts of Nat’s probable at- 
titude toward herself when among 
his wealthy associates. . 

Promptly at. 7:45 Nat’s motor 


carriage drove up before Ida’s cot-. 


tage home, and she noticed, as he 
alighted, that he was in full eve- 
ning dress. With a queer little 
tightening in her throat, she turned 
to the long mirror: A_ veritable 
“nut brown maid,” from the tip of 
her plume to the toe of her small 
shoe; a touch of daintv lace at col- 
lar and cuffs, and upon the hat 
brim, with white gloves, served to 
brighten the otherwise sedate cos- 
tume. 

“Don’t forget your shawl, Ida,” 
Mrs. Pierce called. “I laid it on 
the hall table.” 

The girl hung the fleecy white 
thing on her arm, and opened the 
door for Nat. 

SOlel way, Idapcan’twe. run 
over that song just once? but I see 


you have your gloves on, so never, 


mind.” 


“You don’t need any more re- _ 
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hearsing, Nat. Save your voice— 
you'll need it, if you are to sustain 
your reputation, you know!” 

“Well, all right—whatever you 
say goes! Come along, Lady 
Brownie!” 

Nat’s eyes expressed utter satis- 
faction as they glanced over his 
companion. Mrs. Pierce, sitting at 
the window, saw the look. “Asham- 
of her, indeed!” was her only com- 
ment. 

The motor stopped at the side 
entrance of the beautiful church. 
Directed by an attendant they 
passed beyond the church parlors to 
a small retiring room behind the 
great organ. Through a curtained 
doorway Ida caught a glimpse of 
stained glass windows, illuminated 
from the outside, elegant floral dec- 
orations, and a brilliant assembly of 
people. Already she chilled with 
nameless misgiving. 

From the open door a merry bab- 
ble of voices greeted their ears, and 
when Nat gently pushed Ida before 
him into the waiting-room, she was 
almost dazzled by the flash of color 
and sparkle of jewelry among the 
splendidly gowned women. At 
sight of Nat, the ladies hastened to 
greet him. Amid the swishing of 
silks, and waving of resplendent 
fans, Ida was a moth among butter- 
flies, and realizing this she turned 
faint with mortification—on Nat’s 
account, as well as her own. 

She would have sunk into the 
nearest corner had not Nat quietly 
laid hold of her arm, and proceed- 
ed to introduce her to those present. 

Each one gave her a polite bow 
and smile—some held out two or 
three fingers for her to clasp—but 
even Nat must have seen the un- 
mistakable criticism in the glances 
that followed her, and the patron- 
izing way in which some of them 
addressed her. 

Placing a chair for Ida, Nat sta- 
tioned himself behind her, and such 
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ladies as would hover about their 
favorite, must, of necessity, not 
wholly ignore the girl, over whom 
he seemed to stand guard. 

Mme. Tommasen, a dashing bru- 
nette in pink silk and black lace, 
tapped him playfully upon the arm 
with her fan: 

“Now do tell-us, my dear Mr. 
Palmer,” she cooed, in her rich con- 
tralto, “do you ever suffer from 
stage fright?” 

“Sometimes, a little; but, as I 
was telling Miss Pierce yesterday, 
it depends on the accompanist I 
have; I’m not troubled when she 
plays for me!” 

The dark beauty opened and 
closed her fan several times, as 
she looked down ‘upon the plumes 
ony ida’sshat: 

“Miss: Pierce must feel 
flattered.” 

“T am greatly indebted to her for 
coming tonight,’ Nat hastened to 
say, before Ida could replv. 

The master of ceremonies came 
in just then, program and pencil in 
hand, and a diamond blazing like 
a small searchlight from his expan- 
sive front. Its rays were focused 
upon each lady and gentleman in 
turn, and each name was duly 
checked off. 

“Mr. Nathaniel Palmer?” 


Nat stood up, and the search- 
light flashed squarely in his face. 

“Oh, yee! By thes, way, Vin. 
Palmer,” the light approached, 
while the bearer checked his pro- 


highly 


eram, “you have engaged an ac- 
- Bi 
companist ? 

“Ves, «sit, she is here: iiss 


Pierce, allow me to present Mr. 
Lodney.” 
“Delighted, ’'m sure!’ and the 
light was deflected toward her; the 
next instant the small brown figure 
was cast into comparative shadow, 
for the great man had turned away. 
A blonde fairy in a fluff of white 
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swiss ruffles and lace, tripped out 
after him and presently the faint 
tinkle of a piano and an occasional 
high soprano note could be heard 
above the chatter and giggling in , 
the waiting-room, and the concert 
was in progress. 

The fairy fluttered back again, 
cheeks aglow, eyes dancing, a big 
bouquet of American Beauties with 
long streamers triumphantly held 
aloft, while each particular frill of 
her dress trembled in sympathy 
with her bubbling good spirits. 

For reasons of his own, Nat 
wished to leave the crowded room: 
“Shall we go out where we can 
hear the music?” he asked Ida. 

“Yes, I should like to, very 
much! I’ve been inhaling so many 
kinds of perfume all evening that 
my sense of smell will be paralyzed 
if I don’t give it some air, just 
plain air, for a rest.” 

As Nat made way for her, he ex- 
plained to those near that Miss 
Pierce wanted air and at the door, 
Ida waited for him to speak to an 
attendant. 

Voices behind her caught her un- 
willing ear: “Miss Pierce wants 
air, he told me!” laughed Madam 
Tommasen, all unconscious of be- 
ing overheard by the subject of her 
remark. 

“What do you think of—(here 
the young tenor softly hummed the 
music of ‘The lass with the delicate 
air, amid general laughter, for the 
strain was familiar to all—Ida, as 
well!) 

“I think the want of air might 
be relieved somewhat by the use of 
a recent style-book !”’ 

“T’m next on the program, so I'll 
try to supply the want by an air on 
my violin! So long!” 

“Anyone can see that it is the 
heir—the heir apparent—that is 
wanted !” 

Volleys of gurgling laughter 
greeted each brilliant witticism, and 
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though Nat must have heard all but 
the very first remark, he little sus- 
pected the application, and his ob- 
vious unconcern was the source of 
added merriment. 

At last, when they stood at the 
stage entrance, listening to the vio- 
lin selection, he happened to notice 
the burning cheeks of his compan- 
ion: 

“Are you ill, Ida?” he anxiously 
inquired. 

“Not at all, thank you!—But see, 
your song comes pretty soon, and 
you'd better get the music ready, 
Nat.” 

“I declare, I nearly forgot it! 
Excuse me a moment, and [ll get 
et fo 

While he was gone to the wait- 
ing-room, Ida struggled for com- 
posure. Anger, wounded pride, and 
wounded sensibilities, struggled for 
the mastery. Summoning her will 
nower she forced herself to think of 
the importance of her playing well 
for Nat—the success of his sone 
depended upon her careful support, 
and her heart sent up a prayer for 
self-control. 

When Nat returned to the wait- 
ing-room, the sudden silence and 
the embarrassed glances that met 
him aroused his mild curiosity. 

“They were probably discussing 
me,” he thought, and, having se- 
cured his music, he returned to Ida, 
and immediately forgot the inci- 
dent. 

The interrupted conversation was 
resumed as soon as Nat was beyond 
earshot: 

“Oh, Madam! Mr. Turpley says 
Nat’s young lady overheard every 
word we said!” Miss Wiedman 
whispered, in horrified tones to 
Madam Tommasen. 

“Tmpossible, my dear!” 


“Indeed, Madam, I’m quite sure 
of it,” put in Mr. Turpley, the re- 


served young man who had been in- 
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troduced to Ida as “the well known 
baritone.” 

“But my dear Mr. Turpley, she 
was over by the stage entrance— 
see, they are there yet!—and 
couldn’t possibly—”’ 

“No, Madam, she was waiting 
just outside this door, while Mr. 
Palmer spoke with an attendant. I 
Was opposite, and saw her cheeks 
turn scarlet when you were talk- 
oe 

“Oh, I say, Turpley, that would 
be too confounded bad!” ejaculated 
Mr. Keith, the violinist, who having 
finished his number, stood nervous- 
ly fingering the strings of his in- 
strument. 

“Of course it is, and in your place 
I'd feel that it was up to me to 
apologize!” said Turpley, address- 
ing Keith, but aware that the ladies 
heard his suggestion. 

“T think Mr. Turpley is right, my 
dears ; I quite agree with him in re- 
gard to an apology, don’t you?” 

“That was unkind of you, Miss 
Darke, to speak of a ‘style-book’ as 
you did!” said Miss Wiedman, eye- 
ing the perfect tailor’s model before 
the mirror. 

“And how about your ‘heir ap- 
parent,’ Miss Wiedman?” flashed 
the model, facing about, her arms 
still uplifted in the act of adjustine 
a flower in her hair. 

“Oh dear, that was awful! The 
girl’s sure to tell N— I mean Mr. 
Palmer, all about it, and whatever 
will he think!” 

“He'll probably think that a cer- 
tain golden-haired soprano is jeal- 
ous of the petite Brownie, and will 
therefore be properly conceited, my 
dear!” answered Madam Tomma- 
sen, wheeling about in time to catch 
the last remark. 

“Mr. Turpley has kindly con- 
sented to write the apology,” she 
continued, ‘“‘and I will sign it first, 
although my offense would not be 
of first importance in comparison!” 
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with a meaning glance at Miss 
Wiedman. 

“T come next, in the order of the 
dialogue, I believe,’ said Freddy 
Smith, the tenor, readjusting his 
eye-glasses, “anything to please the 
ladies, and especially—” he finish- 
ed by softly whistling ‘The lass 
with the delicate air.” 

“Here, you, Smith, you ought_to 
sign twice for that,” chided Keith, 
tucking a soft muffler over his vio- 
lin, as it lay in the case, and pat- 
ting it with almost maternal ten- 
derness. 

“Here, Madam, this is the best I 
can do,” said Turpley, handing her 
the program upon which he had 
penciled a note. 

The four young people grouped 
about Madam Tommasen, and she 
read the note to them. 

“By jolly, that’s all right, Tur- 
pley!” cried Keith, clapping his 
friend on the back. 

“La Petite will value the souve- 
nir, I'll wager!” simpered Smith, 
with a.laugh in which no one 
joined. 

“That will do admirablv! Thank 
you very much, dear Mr. Turpley!” 
said the Madam, reaching for the 
pencil he held. 


One by one the signatures were 
affixed, and it was agreed that the 
note should be given to Miss Pierce 
by an usher as she left the church. 


The two girls stood apart and 
discussed the situation. 

“Yes, I think Mr. Palmer ought 
to be deeply impressed by our con- 
descension!” Miss Darke was say- 
ing, with pointed sarcasm. “It is 
queer, though, how attentive he is 
to that—” 

“Hush, Miss Darke; he’s goine 
to sing now! Let’s go over and lis- 
ten!” and the two hurried to the 
place just vacated by Nat and Ida. 

The singer and the song were en- 
thusiastically 


received, and Miss - 
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Darke smiled at the expression un- 
on her companion’s face. 

“Tt’s very evident they've done a 
lot of rehearsing together before a 
performance like that!” she whis-, 
pered, and smiled again as she saw 
her companion wince. 

“Oh, let’s go back, quick. They’re 
coming! I can’t bear to meet him 
after—”’ 

An usher, bearing a beautiful bo- 
quet, advanced as they retreated, 
and as Nat held aside the curtain 
for Ida to pass in, the usher pre- 
sented the flowers to her, with a po- 
lite bow. 

“Oh, Nat, just look! Who on 
earth—oh, I see! I: might have 
known it was you! How I thank—” 

“Please don’t, Ida! I intended 
to send them up to your home, but 
I changed my mind. I wanted to 
see your surprise! They are but a 
very small token of my gratitude- - 
oh, I see we will have to make a 
bow, come!” 

Before she could resist, Nat led 
her, flowers and all, upon the stage 
to acknowledge the storm of ap- 
plause. 

“Shall we hear the program out, 
Ida, or—” 

“T’d rather go home now, if vou 
don’t mind, Nat; it’s already quite 
late.” 

“Just my mind! Tl bring our 
things, if you will kindly wait at 
the door, Ida.” 

Emerging from the cloak rooin, 
Nat saw an attendant hand Ida a 
note, and quickly withdraw. 

“A billet, I see, Ida!” he said, re- 
joining her, and glancing at the 
superscription as she held the note 
under the vestibule light; he started 
in surprise and looked searching- 
ingly into her face: “Who is—-” 

“T haven’t the least idea!” she 


answered; then unfolding the paper 


in some curiosity, she glanced at 
the contents, and with a sudden: 
“Oh-yes!” and flaming cheeks, has- 


lath CONCERT. 


tily refolded the note and thrust it 
into her cuff. 

“What is the matter, Ida? surely 
nothing—” 

“Tl show vou when we get 
home! No, it’s nothing serious— 
quite the opposite, I assure you, 
Nat!” she answered, laughing al- 
most hysterically, as she hurried 
out to the waiting auto. 

Nat’s face was as flushed as her 
own, as he handed her into the car, 
and a sudden constraint in his voice 
and manner was not lost upon her. 

On first impulse she was prompt 
ed to tell him everything; then her 
own pride, and especially her re- 
spect for Nat’s feelings bade her 
suppress details. 

During the ride their usually bub- 
bling conversation lagged, and Nat 
poorly seconded Ida’s nervous ef- 
forts to prevent a dead silence, At 
last, drawing up before her home, 
Nat politely helped her out, and 
held open the gate for her, then 
closed it again between them. 

“You will come in, for a moment, 
Nat—please?” she asked, surnrised 
by his unusual manner. 

The friendliness in her voice 
broke his reserve at once: 

“Of course I will, Ida!’ he cried 
in his old, friendly way, and taking 
her arm they entered the house to- 
gether. A light shone hospitably 
from the parlor, and they went in. 

“Tl dispose of my lovely flowers, 
first of all!” said Ida, and in a mo- 
ment she had filled a vase with wa- 
ter and was proceeding to arrange 
her roses, carnations 
while Nat lounged upon the sofa, 
watching her. 

“You see,” she begean, somewhat 
tremulously, “someone learned that 
I'd overheard conversation tonight 
that was not intended for my ears, 
and the note is an apology from—” 

“From Turpley, Ida?” interrupt- 
ed Nat, springing up with flashing 
eyes. 


and ferns, ' 
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“Turpley? Oh, no—at least his 
name doesn’t appear; look, Nat!’ 

Nat almost snatched the note 
from her hand, then recollecting 
himself, he said, with affected un- 
concern: “You see, I knew his 
writing the moment I saw this to- 
night. I had seen him watching you 
there by the door while you were 
waiting, and when I saw you blush 
I wondered—” 

“Oh no; he never spoke a word— 
perhaps he heard—but I surely 
hope not!” 

Nat heard only the first part of 
her answer, for he was reading the 
note : 


“The undersigned present their com- 
pliments to Miss Pierce, and beg to ex- 
press their deep regret that offense may 
unintentionally have been given through 
idle words she chanced to overhear to- 
night. The remarks in question were 
made in a spirit of pure frivolity that 
admitted no thought other than making 
a play on words. 

“Miss Pierce will please accept assur- 
ances of personal respect, and generous- 
ly overlook the impulsiveness that often 
wounds when it would but amuse.” 

(Signed.) “Margaret Tommasen. 

“FH, Fred Smith, 
“Lucile Darke, 
“Gerald Keith, 
“Bertha Wiedman.” 


Ida watched Nat’s face. Indig- 
nation was stamped upon every fea- 
ture, and when, on catching his eye, 
she began to laugh, he slowly said: 

“Well—I am—” 

“You are a gentleman, Nat, 
whom I’m proud to know! This 
little episode is of no consequence 
whatever—don’t think of it again! 
A momentary annoyance, merely, 
that really made this evening the 
most satisfying I ever spent! I 
wouldn't have missed the  experi- 
ence for anything!” 


Nat gazed stupidly at Ida, as she 


.smiled at him over the flowers. The 


radiance in her face was that of 
unaccountable joy, and as he look- 
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ed from her to the note he had “IT can—now! You've been 

tossed upon the table, he rumpled proved without suspecting it, and 

up his hair in utter perplexity. the next time we practice together, 
“Surely an  explanation—Ida, I'll tell you all about it!” 


can’t you trust my friendship yet?” 


PEACE. 


Ruth May Fox. 


Angels of slumber enfold thee tonight, 

Fast close thine eyes to earth’s fitful light; 
Lengthen the darkness and bid thee forget 
The day with its sorrows, its care and regret; 


Peace, peace. 


Angels of Dreamland bring to thee now 

Visions of beauty, and garland thy brow 

With roses of faith, ere the dawn of the day 
Shall call thee to take up life’s burdensome way ; 


Peace, peace. 


Angels of sunshine lend thee their wings, 
To bear thee aloft, where the morning-star sings 
Above, far above the gloom and the din, 
To joy in thy trials and glorify Him; 
Peace, peace. 


SIMPL 
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IN DRESS. 


There are many things said, and 
saying, now-a-days about the nec- 
essity of adopting simplicity in 
our daily apparel. But the half, 
even yet, has never been told. 
And so, we will discuss this sub- 
ject a little, and see if we can 
reach the old goal, by a somewhat 
new route. That is all any of us 
need ever attempt. For the an- 
cients understood the necessity 
and the beauty of simplicity in 
dress, and they all, from Isaiah 
and Homer down to St. Paul ani 
Dante discoursed on it, according 
to their several natures and cir- 
cumstances. _ 

For us, of the Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations, there is a very 
dominant note in this modern de- 
mand for a truer simplicity, a 
more definite genuineness of ap- 
parel and life. Brigham Young 
made Simplicity (or as he then 
called it, Retrenchment), the very 
key-note of all our efforts and 
studies in the girls’ Associations. 
To retrench, he said, from idle 
habits of speech, extravagant 
modes of dressing, and wasteful 
and costly table expenditures; 
this was the sum and substance 
of his first marching orders, to 
this Association. As in so many 


es 
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other things, the truth then pro- 
claimed has now been taken up 
by the philosophers of the world, 
and they preach this new-old Joc- 
trine in every key and all phases. 
This truth has really had its effect; 
and the fashion of today is a vastly 
modified mistress, who may occa- 
sionally threaten to bring back to 
our over-burdened backs the bus 
tle or the crinoline, but she is to!¢ 
to keep quiet. The women of 
today, here in America, are per- 
haps as extravagant, yet not more 
so, than were their mothers, ac- 
cording to time and means. And 
they are far more sensible, be it 
added in matters of dress. Yet, 
with all this hopeful condition, 
there are yet things for you and 
me to do, and heights yet to 
climb. 

First, then, what lines may be 
followed in the attempt to choose 
a greater simplicity of dress, and 
to reach a purer conception of the 
body’s clothing, both for utility 
and beauty? 

What do we mean by Sim- 
plicity in Dress? Does the term 
imply a severe plainness of attire, 
a studied ugliness in adjustment, 
or a choosing of one model for 


‘all women to be dressed by? Cer- 


tainly simplicity means none of 
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these unnatural and uncomely 
things. Ask an artist what the 
term simplicity in dress means, 
and he will tell you that it im- 
plies a large adaptation of cloth- 
ing and adornment to the individ- 
ual. Study those inim-table mas- 
ters of the art, the ancient Greeks, 
and observe the exquisite blend- 
ing of form and color, of texture 
and weave, into the flowing and 
delicate robes whick cloihed both 
men and women of those days. 
Anciently, indeed always, until 
the monks of the Middle Centu- 
ries made womanly beauiy wick- 
ed, and consequently only attrac- 
tive in artificial values, the males of 
the human species, as of all other 
in the animal creation, were the 
creatures who sought to dazzle 
and attract through personal 
adornment. It is the male of all 
creation, except in the perverted 
human species, who wear the bril- 
liant colors, the fine feathers and 
the gaudy plumage; with the hu- 
man beings in civilized countries, 
since this last few hundred years, 
it is the female only who decks 
herself out for display and gor- 
geous adornment. We must ac- 
quaint ourselves with these pri- 
mary facts of nature, we daugh- 
ters of Zion, and then we may 
deduce some further facts for our 
conduct in this matter of dress. 
There is another side to this 
question of dress, which is the 
very keynote, the pith, the kernel 
of the law of simplicitv: and that 
is honesty—honesty, of purpose, 
of application, and of personal re- 
source, ~The first - necessity man 
harmony is truth—consistency ; 
to be true to our circumstances 
in life; to dress in harmony with 
our means, in harmony with the 
work or pleasure we are engaged 
in, and then above all, in harmony 
with our own individual bodies. 


This then may be said to be the » 
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three-fold law of simplicity in 
dress: That our costume shall 
harmonize with our means or sit- 
uation in life; that it shall agree 
with our occupation at the time « 
of wearing; and last, that it shall 
be appropriate to our individual 
person. 

Nothing is so ridiculous as a 
servant dressed in a cheap imita- 
tion of her mistress’ costly gown; 
so ridiculous as a_ shabby ball 
dress worn in a kitchen; or, so 
iaughable as the fat woman wear- 
ing checked patterns and the slim 
woman sheathed in narrow skirts. 

If we have an income of fifty 
dollars a month, we should not 
try to dress like the woman who 
has five hundred dollars a month; 
that would perhaps be impossible. 
But go farther; we should not 
model our costumes, not one of 
them, on the gowns worn by a 
rich woman. If she be a woman 
of artistic tastes, we may copy 
some general style, especially if 
she be a woman of sense as well 
as of taste. But even our best 
dress should not be of the same 
material, nor should it be made 
like her costumes, for such would 
be bad for our pockets, and con- 
sequently dishonest to ourselves. 
Besides all this personal wrong, 
there is the more vital one of the 
wrong we do others by our perni- 
cious example. Of that later. 

If we can afford but one dress 
a year, or say give but twenty- 
five dollars a year for dresses, let 
the best one be of solid material, 
capable of three years’ wear, and 
of a style to be made harmonious 
as a street and also an afternoon 
and evening costume, with suita- 
ble neck ornaments. Then we 


may get a summer dress one year, 


and a winter dress the next. The 
great mistake of so-called poor 
people, if it can be called a mis- 
take when it so often seems a ne- 
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cessity—is that women buy cheap 
materials, cheap imitations of 
silk, of wool and with a false 
shine or sheen to them. Such is 


the very worst economy. Good * 


honest wool, (ah me, that it can- 
not now be Provo Woolen Mills 
flannel)—will outwear and out- 
shine any other material. This is 
not the place to enter into details 
in this subject; but study these 
details for yourselves. And ob- 
serve that other fallacy of the 
“poor,” or so such people may 
well be called, for they never get 
beyond poverty; see the foolish 
woman with her new dress, hurry 
home from meeting. and go to 
work at dinner, or nursing the 
baby with her one new and, for 
her, expensive dress. What do 
you call that? I call it vanity, 
wicked carelessness, and _ foolish 
poverty. 

The rich woman who would do 
such a trick as that would deserve 
my utmost contempt and the pov- 
ertv she would surely inherit in 
the next world as a result of such 
gross stupidity. As a matter of 
fact, I never saw a rich woman do 
such a thing. If sudden circum- 
stances compel a wealthy woman 
to go into her kitchen for work, 
be sure she will carefully put on 
the poorest, yet neatest dressing 
gown or house-dress she owns, 
and she will carefully lay away 
in tissue paper, the silk bodice 
which she wore to church. If you 
want to find extreme solicitude 
exercised over-a lady’s wearing 
apparel, don’t go into the homes 
of the poor, or even of the well-to- 
do, for they too often sling off 
their clothes, and- slam them 
down on any chair, or even drop 
them on the floor for the children 
to pile over, until a future time of 
“cleaning up.” If you want to see 
how long good clothes 
made to wear and look new, just 


can be” 
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watch the rich woman or her 
maid packing away her various 
robes and gowns, and waists and 
neckwear; all are carefully, nay, 
sternly folded in the most exact 
folds, and separated by sheets of 
tissue paper, the sleeves propped 
up with tissue paper, the laces 
protected by satiny folds of pa- 
per; the kid gloves are delicately 
smoothed, pulled carefully out, 
and then folded singly away in 
satin envelopes. The wardrobe 
of a lady is a work of art, and it 
requires artistic fingers, artistical- 
ly trained, to keep that wardrobe 
in that freshness and beauty 
which is demanded in the costume 
of a lady. Some one has said 
that the only difference between 
a lady and her servant is that the 
lady keeps her hat brushed. 

One inflexible rule of Art, is 
that there shall be no ornament, 
unless it answers some purpose 
in the dress. If there are buttons, 
there must be something to be 
buttoned with them. If there is 
embroidery, 1tanusts ber atv ihe 
edge of the garment, to finish off 
a rough edge. If there is a jewel, 
it must be used to fasten some- 
thing, as a buckle for the girdle, 
or at the shoulder to hold the 
drapery in-place. If there isa 
chain, it must act as a girdle, or 
to hold up some portion of the 
drapery. The band upon the hair 
is to hold the hair from drooping 
about the shoulders too freely. If 
the climate be hot, the fabric 
should be gauzy; in cold weather, 
soft woolens drape, while they 
protect the body. 

As regards harmony in individ- 
ual application: The styles of 
dress are now so_ varied that 
the thin and the stout, the tall 
and the short women, are all pro- 
vided with appropriate models. 
The tall woman, however, too of- 
ten elects a long, plain, stiff skirt, 
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with her long waist lines accentu- 
ated, her skirt flowing in such se- 
vere lines that her slenderness is 
increased with every fold. Let 


her study nature; and the old” 


Greek models. Study pictures 
painted by the old Masters. Her 
height may be made of exquisite 
beauty, by careful adaptation of 
styles. Nothing so calls attention 
to height in woman, as the apol- 
ogetic stoop which some tall girls 
assume from a feeling of half- 
chagrin. A tall girl should wear 
her height grandlv with a proud 
poise of neck, and a modest, but 
distinct uplift of head and chin. 
Then, if her draperies flow and 
flit around her, and her waist be 
sufficiently large to sive her fig- 
ure proper solidity, she will look 
and feel like a queen. Oras Ten- 
nyson put it, she will be “di- 
vinely tall, and most divinely 
fair.” Cut skirts, when in vogue, 
half-bodices, or half-length coats, 
with attention to neck and shoul- 
der effects, these will add to the 
beauty and striking quality of any 
tall woman. But remember the 
carriage of the head and body. 
The secret of all beauty, or nearly 
so, lies in the erect and graceful 
poise of the body. And above all, 
note the sincerity and genuine- 
ness of the spirit in a splendidlv 
tall woman, splendidly clothed. 
The short woman, the stout wom- 
an, the fragile, all these must 
study one vital lesson: What am 
[peiLet me be the *béstsof the 
kind, which God has struck from 
my particular mold. Let her 
study to be herself, not another. 
The danger in fashion is, that wo- 
men give up their own individu- 
alitv to the dictates of a popular 
mold. This is at once destructive 
of spiritual and physical comli- 
ness. 

The texture, the fabric, studied 
in its relation to fitness and per- 
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son, all these should form a part 
of our future thought. The col- 
ors which we choose are also to 
be carefully considered. Tints 
and shades for the mature, grey | 
lavender and white or black for 
those past middle age,while youth 
may disport herself with some 
riot of primary color, if chosen to 
match hair and eyes. 

But oh the torture of seeing a 
brilliant, russet-haired girl (boys 
call such hair red), with red or 
green gowns, blue hats and pur- 
ple feathers. Ah, how a person’s 
eyes can suffer. And such dress- 
ing is the antithesis of symplicity ; 
no matter how cheap or how ex- 
pensive the gown, if its color is 
out of harmony with its wearer, 
it offends the law of Simplicity 
and Art. Red-haired cirls can 
make pictures of themselves, if 
they study art in its relation to 
themselves. The handsomest 
woman in Salt Lake City, or one 
of them, is of this red-gold type; 
she clothes her splendidly formed 
body in soft, swaying browns 
with a gradation in the symphony 
of color, while plumes of black or 
russet brown, wave over her red- 
gold hair. No blue or green or 
anything but white, brown, or 
black ever disturbs the olory of 
her October-tinted hair and her 
melting golden brown eves. While 
another perfectly gowned, dark- 
eyed woman, is exquisite in her 
simple challies, cheap of price, but 
delicate of texture and clinoing as 
to folds. She is dark of hair and .— 
brilliant of eyes, but she knows 
better than to robe her mature 
trim form in gaudy trappings; 
she is daintiness and picturesque- 
ness itself in black and white, or 
at best, in a firie check of soft 
grey silk. These women have 
money, but they have what mon- 
ey cannot buy; a fine sense of fit- 
The art of adaptation is 
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free; it may’ be studied by any 
one. 

I hear a cry afar off in the cor- 
ner of the distant gallery of my 
auditors. It proceeds from a 
plaintive, small person who tells 
me that she lives in the “outer- 
most part of the kingdom,” where 
there is but one “store,” and 
therefore shopping and choosing, 
are utterly impossible. I can un- 
derstand and Sympathize, my 
dear, for I have lived just so, for 
years together. I know how the 
image of a certain suit, trimmed 
so, and cut thus, appears to the 
mind’s eye. But when your dress 
is purchased, behold, there is not 
a scrap of ribbon or silk in the one 
country store to match its shade, 
while buttons and accessories are 
simply impossible. These are 
sometimes insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. But do not despair. Get 
a good book, study form and col- 
Or, as an artist studies it. And 
any “store” can supplv: you with 
black and white goods. These are 
always safe. A good rule in dress 
wearing might read: When in 
doubt, buy white, for evening, and 
black for every other occasion. The 
present fashion for white is delight- 
ful. Everybody looks well in white, 
provided the dress be made neatly, 
and it fits well. - Black is equally 
satisfactory. Yet, black is gloomy, 
and if browns, greys, or dark blues 
and greens can just as well be chos- 
en and worn, they are more cheer- 
ful, and restful to nerve and eye. 
Beware of primary colors. They 
are a snare in most cases. ‘Tints, 
and shades, these are safer and 
more simple. 

True simplicity would urge us 
to adopt one certain individual gen- 
eral style, and never depart there- 
from. Modifications may be ad- 
mitted, but if the form can bear “he 
elegant Princess style, adhere to 


that classic mode, as faithfully as_ 


‘cessity trailing, however. 
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may be. Again, if one be short and 
stout, let the skirt lines be severe 
and as long as possible, not of ne- 
What- 
ever the style, whether fairy-like or 
ponderous, find that which best be- 
comes yourself, and be sure you 
will never improve on the individ- 
ual fitness. 

The Brigham Young University 
at Provo has a remarkable depart- 
ment, where girls study form and 
color, and then begin to individual- 
ize for the self-study. These classes 
in Domestic Art are becoming more 
popular each year, and the girls of 
that vicinity are developing better 
and more artistic conceptions year 
by year. Such a course ought to 
be, and let us hope will soon be, in 
the range of every High School 
girl in the State, and nation. The 
Agricultural College at Logan has 
a similar department, and also the 
Church Schools in Salt Lake City 
and Logan. But every girl may not 
attend these desirable courses. She 
may study, though, in her own 
home, those principles which lie at 
the foundation of these matters, and 
her self-culture will perhaps be all 
the more valuable for its strugele. 

One strong adjuration must con- 
cern itself with the most important 
point in the whole count of dress. 
No matter what the style, the color, 
or the fabric, mav be, if the dress 
be not neatly made, neatly adjusted, 
and neatly worn, it is an offense 
against art and beauty. Therefore 
it sins against the underlying laws 
of simplicity. Neatness and order 
of arrangement, what can be so im- 
portant? Great dressmakers are 
great primarily, because they have 
learned how to be greatly neat and 
grandly simple. : 

There is a phase of this subject 
which I must call to your attention; 
and that is the danger we all face in 
the force of our examples and what 


-they teach to our children and asso- 
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ciates. The parents who permit 
their children to buy any article of 
clothing because ‘“‘some one else is 
wearing this and having that” is 
giving that child a most pernicious 
start in life. In no other path is 
there so much danger, especially to 
girls, as in this direction of person- 
al vanity or a slavish copy of other 
people’s ways. While no one need 
fear to advocate beauty of dress 
and daintiness of adornment, all 
should fear to stimulate personal 
vanity and especially a spirit of 
wicked emulation of other people’s 
extravagant habits. Girls who are 
allowed to work out and earn mon- 
ey and then are allowed to spend it 
all, even if they have earned it, on 
their own clothes are in a very bad 
way. Their feet are near to the 
danger-line of life. No girl should 
exhaust her own or her parents’ re- 
sources in a display of dress. Our 
expenditures for clothing ought 
never to exceed one-third of our re- 
sources, or income. If a girl lives 
off the generosity of her parents, 
while she is earning money in other 
directions, she should none the less 
consider that one-third at least of 
her earnings belone to the home in- 
come; this is honest, and anything 
more or less than this is sure to 
come to evil. What a chance moth- 
ers miss of inculcating in their 
daughters, lessons of economy, and 
of duty to parents, of proper inde- 
pendence and of real beauty: and 
simplicity, by neglecting this one 
branch of instruction in relation to 
dress. A little girl once went with 
her mother to a large family party 
im a distant city. The child “had 
charge of her two small brothers, 
and all three were clothed by the 
thrifty hands of the mother herself. 
Their clothes lacked the style and 
cut of city apparel, but they were 
honestly made and fitted neatly and 
well. During the afternoon, the 
little girl was followed about by 
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her rude city cousins, and her 
brothers were sneered at for their 
home-made clothing. She bore it as 
bravely as she could, for she had 
been carefully trained in the ethics 
of life; but at last, one particularly 
impudent boy, standing with his 
hands in his velvet pockets, slurred 
out to the eldest brother of the lit- 
tle girl, “Say, is your pa poor?” 
The little girl jumped to her feet 

and fled to a dark closet with both 
her little brothers, there to sob her 
heart out in grief, until the mother 
found the banished trio. What 
should that mother have done and 
said? What would you have said? 
Well, this mother soothed and com- 
forted all of the children for a 
while, and then she took the pre- 
cious opportunity of teaching the 
most valuable lesson in ethics ever 
given; that the character of no man 
is gauged by his clothes. She told 
the story of the brown coat born by 
Benjamin Franklin at his final 
grand reception in the French 
court; she taught the children the 
value of character as compared to 
clothes; and she so impressed the 
lesson that she had no further trou- 
ble urging her little daughter never 
to make fun of her own little com- 
panions who might not be dressed 
even so well as herself. This girl 
is now grown up, and many of her 
city relatives and friends are proud 
to know her and count her as a 
friend. But each one of them, now, 
if asked, would tell you that her 
character is far above her clothes, 
and that her soul has been molded 
by just such circumstances and 
teachings into the rich mellowness 
and beauty of the Gospel. She had, 
a pair of kid gloves given her at 
one time later in her life, and when 
her mother called her attention to 
the example she was thus setting to 
her poorer and struggling com- 


-panions in the country town she at 


once laid them away, never to wear 
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except when she visited the city, 
where all the girls showed the same 
kid glove habit. 

Let every girl in Zion seek to 
choose her dress in accordance with 
the triple law of simplicity; that is, 


let it be in harmony with her means, 
in harmony with her surroundings, 
and in harmony with her own per- 
son. So shall she approach to that 
standard set for her in the Temples 
of the Living God. 


AT EVENTIDE. 
Blanche Kendall Thomas. 


Nestle close, my. little lamb! 

The wind doth howl upon the hill, 

The willow-tree is never still; 

And I wonder if he who lieth there 

Doth share tonight my Mother-prayer? 
Close, oh, close! 


Snuggle near, my smiling lamb! 

The wind doth howl upon the sea, 

Yet all is safe with thee and me; 

And I wonder if he who perished there 

Doth send tonight his Father-prayer? 
Near, my lamb! 


Nestle close, my tired lamb! 
The hall was dark, and you almost fell, 
The stair2vas steep, but I carried you well; 
The street was cold in spite of its light,— 
I caught you up and held you tight! 

My tired lamb! 


Sleep, oh, sleep, my little lad! 


There are hills to climb with never a guide, 


And seas to cross when the sun doth hide! 

And I wonder if when I'm lying there 

Yowll hear each hour my Mother-prayer? 
Rest well, my lad. 
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GLIMPSES. 


Rozetta Hansen. 


A ruddy glow lights the western 
sky and flecks the clouds with 
crimson. The brook sparkles in the 
slowly changing light, and the 
transparence of the lilies seems al- 
most ethereal. The calm quiet 
spirit of the night finds a respon- 
ssive echo in the heart of the man 
and woman who view the scene. 

Today they entered the house of 
God and were sealed as eternal 
companions. 

“The tenth of April,’ she mur- 
murs, “the tenth of April—our 
lives begin well. Nature breathes 
with renewed energy the very soul 
of the Creator.” 

“Could life be rosy as yon sun- 
set and pure as the lilies, we would 
have naught to fear,” he answers. 

“Ah,but see,the crimson sunlight 
fades, the sparkling brook and the 
lilies disappear in the gathering 
gloom—we too must see the shad- 
ows.” 

“Yes, we too must see the shad- 
ows, but God always sends the 
darkest hour just before the dawn. 
If we trust Him the shadows will 
flee, and the sunlight seem brighter 
by contrast.” 

“Such faith—to you God is 
what the loving father is to the lit- 
tle child.” 


“Better so, for except ye become - 


as little children, ye cannot enter 
the kingdom of ‘heaven. But come, 
the shadows are falling, let us has- 
tei,” 

With a light laugh she draws 
her shawl closer about her as if to 
ward off the coming darkness, then 
lightly retorts, 

“Yes, let us flee, then dare the 
shadows to overtake us.” 


The pleasant summer months 
glide swiftly by. His strong, yet 
childlike faith is to her clinging na- 
ture what the trellis is to the ivy 
and life’s daily struggles find them 
only the more closely intertwined. 
Winter storms are met with pleas- 
ant smiles and cheery greetings, 
and when at last spring comes she 
is to them indeed the dawning of a 
new life—for a tiny babe has come 
to crown their happiness. The 
father’s tender joy, the mother’s 
loving pride, are understood only 
by those to whom the sacred priv- 
ilege of parentage is given. 

Baby brings many duties and al- 
most ere she realizes it the mother 
has forgotten her obligations to 
her ward. Sunday schools and 
meetings are neglected, gradually 
at first, then oftener, then entirely. 
His gentle remonstrances are un- 
heeded. Time passes, and ere long 
husband and babe become all in all 
to her. God is forgotten, her great 
happiness has caused her to forget 
the power that gave it. Retribu- 
tion, sure and swift, must overtake 
her, ’tis well for her she knows not 
how ’twill come. 

Spring once more draws near. It 
will soon be baby’s fifth birthday. 
Great preparations are being made 
for the event. In the midst of the 
festivities the husband and father is 
stricken with a sudden and terrible 
illness, 

A pall hangs over the once hap- 
py home—the protector lies at 
death’s door. And the mother—oh, 


she remembers now to call upon 


Him whom she had so easily for- 
gotten. 
“Spare him, Father, spare him!” 
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she cries in anguish. “T 
will not, let him go!” 

Through the long, weary hours 
of the night she watches and prays 
by his bedside. Sob April winds, 
fall April tears, your mourning 
finds an echo in a woman’s loving 
heart—he, her all, is leaving her. 

“Eva,” he whispers, “bring the 
baby to me.” 

He kisses wife and child, then 
a calm smile illumines his face. 
“Goodbye. God has called me. 
The shadows are falling, but we 
shall meet again in eternal sun- 
shine,” he murmurs; then his spirit 
takes its flight. 

“James, James—gone, gone. God 
took him from me. He did not 
hear my prayer,” she sobs, as she 
flings herself upon the floor by the 
bedside. So intense is her griet 
that she is unconscious of all that 
transpires until after her husband 
is laid from mortal sight forever. 
Then a feeling of bitter resentment 
toward the All-Father overpowers 
her. Even her child’s innocent face 
cannot rouse her—everything is for- 
gotten in her great sorrow. Weeks 
and months drag wearily on—the 
consolation offered by parents and 
friends still falls on an unrespon- 
sive heart. 

A year passes—still she mourns. 
Once again she stands with her 
child by the little brook where first 
her troth was plighted. The lilies 
gleam in the sunshine, the water 
sparkles and glistens, the crimson 
and gold of the sunset fall as in 
the long ago, but a woman’s heart 
lies bare and bleeding. Darkness 
slowly gathers and the breeze re- 
echoes the moan, 

“The shadows fall, for me they 
have fallen eternally.” 

A soft hand steals into the moth- 
er’s and a baby voice whispers, 

“But mamma, papa said we 
should meet again in eternal sun- 
shine.” 


cannot, 
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“Hush, child, he never will see 
us again—don’t speak of it,’ she 
answers, hiding the sting the child- 
ish faith had brought in words of 
bitter reproof. 

“Hush, child, let us go.” 

Slowly they walk homeward, the 
baby face puzzled and strange, the 
mother’s sternly set. 

Soon the babe lies wrapped in 
slumber—not so the mother. All 
the long hours of the night she sits 
alone by the eastern window. 

Silence reigns—the bay of a 
prowling dog and the roar of a 
distant train only intensify the 
stillness. Incessantly she sees the 
baby face and hears the baby voice 
whisper, “But, mamma, papa said 
we should meet again in eternal 
sunshine.” 

His voice, 
quiet cadence, 

“Except ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven. 

“The shadows fall, but we shall 
meet again in eternal sunshine.” 

And she? Ah, she has not been 
living as she ought, she has not 
humbled herself as a little child to 
meet this trial. 

A faint glow lights the eastern 
sky, the clouds are flecked with 
pearl and silver. God is lighting 
the world and lighting with it a 
woman’s soul. 

She drops on her knees and ut- 
ters the first true prayer that has 
crossed her lips since God took 
him. 

“Father, give me faith, even as 
my baby’s faith. Let us both live 
that we may meet him in eternity.” 
She rises and over her falls a spirit 
of hope, bright as the sun just 
mounting the hilltops. 

Verily, “Except ye become as 
little children ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


too, comes back in 


FRETTING. 
Meg. 


Of all. the petty disagreeable 
habits in the world, fretting is the 
worst. It: conceals all the good 
points of character a person may 
possess, ‘and magnifies the bad. It 
shuts out the warm sunshine of 
companionship, and absorbs. the 
chilly fogs of ill-will and discontent. 
- In the majority of cases people 
fret over trifles that are not worth 
thoughtful consideration, and are 
better if left alone. Trifles may aid 
in. making up a person's life; but 
they should be looked after in the 
proper way, not fretted over. No 
one likes a person who frets over 
every little mishap that comes in the 
way. 

Yet, there are many who burden 
themselves with this troublesome 
little fault. You can go anywhere, 
and, no matter how delightful the 
journey may be or how pleasant the 
day, someone is sure to break into 
the harmony with that discordant 
fretting. 

One old lady, whom I know, has 
a comfortable little home and pleas- 
ant surroundings, in fact, every- 
thing that could make an old lady 
contented. Yet, no matter how 
warm and pleasant the weather 
may be, or how cold and exhiler- 
ating, she is sure to be on the verge 
of either heat prostration or a se- 
vere case of pneumonia. At 
church the short sermons give her 
nervous chills and the long ones 
make her head ache. Her home is 
the worst in the town; and no one 
eats such distasteful food as she 


does. Nothing is ever quite right; 
everything is always a little bit 
wrong. 


I know another old lady, who 
has gone through twice the trou- 
bles and privations of the first. Her 
large family, with its cares and un- 
ending work, has denied her the op- 
portunity of a moderate education. 


Her home is not the best in the 


world to a passerby; it is all the 
world to her. - It is so pleasant and 


cool in the summer to sit in her 
dear old-fashioned garden’ and, 
-knit; in winter the fire is blazing 


in the stove, and she never feels the 
cold. -You love to talk with her; 
she- gives you fresh courage and 
new hope; and why? She _ never 
frets, she is always sweet and 
agreeable. 

Why can’t we all be sweet and 
agreeable? Fretting never helps. 
Why not make our tasks and little 
perplexities a pleasure instead of a 
“drag?” Let us make everybody 
around us happy; let us be the men 
and women we would like to be, 
not slaves to the tyrant Fret. Put 
away the worry; make life pleasure 
instead of pain. Look the world in 
the face and smile; it will smile in 
return. The world is looking for 
smilers, not fretters. 


Alone With Thee. 
Emma F, Hamlin. 


I am alone with Thee tonight, 
My King, my God, my Own. 

Thou art to me a beacon light 
That guides me to Thy throne. 


What though the world upon me frown, 
What though I suffer wrong and pain; 
I know that I shall wear the crown, 
If I but follow in Christ’s name. 


Oh, let me lean upon Thy arm, 
And rest my weary head on Thee, 
For Thou wilt shield me from all harm, 
And help my tearful eyes to see. 


I do not ask for earthly gain, 
I do not want the world’s renown, 
But give me strength to bear the pain, 
The bitter hate, the world’s dark 
frown. 


If I but have Thy love and care; 
Dear Lord, I am content to be 
Patient: although much wrong I bear 
Yet happy all alone with Thee. 


FOR A WEER’S VISIT IN THE CITY. 
Marie Dunford. 


Much kindly advice is tendered ° 


the city girl for her aid in planning 
her wardrobe for a week’s visit in 
the country or at the seashore, but 
apparently no one thinks of the girl 
from the smaller towns in the coun- 
try who visits for a week in the 
city. If well planned, the amount 
of clothes which can be carried in 
an ordinary suit case will prove an 
ample supply. Simple clothes are 
always in good style. A gown well 
fitted and modeled upon the plain- 
est and most simple of lines is in in- 
finitely better taste than cheap and 
showy finery. Nothing so unmis- 
takably stamps a girl as lacking the 
requirements of refinement as soil- 
ed and tawdry finery. Girls, don’t 
be persuaded into buying a cheap 
imitation of anything: it is always 
costly in the end. And don’t se- 
lect for your gown a complicated 
design of which it may be said it 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Daring and conspicuous clothes 
are not compatible with either good 
taste or good style. Put your mon- 
ey into the very best material that 
you can afford, selecting an unob- 
trusive color. Have it made sim- 
ply and becomingly and your own 
sweet, youthful grace will add more 
of real ornament than any which 
money could buy. Simplicity does 
not always stand for economy—oft- 
times the simple things are most ex- 
pensive—but economy should al- 
ways mean simplicity. The girl 
who is visiting in the city for a 
week will have need of a plain gown 
for morning, one more dressy for 
afternoon, and informal evening 
wear, and all this can be accom- 
plished in one suit. The possibili- 
ties which lie in one well-managed 
suit are innumerable. 


A coat and skirt suit is the indis- 
pensible foundation for this ward- 
robe. With material and design se- 
lected wisely, a suit of this charac- 
ter. is a most economical purchase 
for any woman. And for this visit 
nothing could be more practical, as, 
worn with either plain tailored, or 
dainty lingerie or lace waist, it is in 
good taste for any occasion. With 
these and several pretty girdles and 
a supply of clean turn-over collars, 
a girl should be well dressed for 
any occasion, at any time and any- 
where. A long tourist coat would 
be a useful addition to this outfit 
for traveling, and any long jaunts. 
Cheviot, panama or mohair, make 
the most serviceable suits, perhaps ; 
while heavy voile, drap d’ete or a 
light weight broadcloth would be 
more dressy, and though a little 
more expensive, if selected in the 
right color, will be found very prac- 
tical. Of all the colors, none can 
surpass the grays and dark blue for 
service. But whatever kind of ma- 
terial or color is selected, it is ad- 
visable to carry out the whole suit 
in one color—the effect will be even 
more charming if hat and gloves 
are selected to match. A dark blue 
panama is a good choice. 

Make skirt with double box 
plaits back and front, and circular 
side sections. Trim the bottom of 
the side sections with two double 
bias tuck folds about three inches 
wide, or three folds graduating 
from two to four inches. Make the 
coat upon one of the new _ eton 
models and trimmed with either 
soutache or a pulled braid in just 


' the same shade as: the material. A 
little vest in.the iacket will give a 


charming effect if made of light 


blue broadcloth braided with dark 
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blue and silver or white soutache. 
A hat in one of the simple new 
shapes, of dark blue straw, trim- 
med with wings and ribbon rosette 


on the left side and shaded blue . 


roses under the brim will be a 
charming addition. Such a hat 
could be worn upon any occasion. 
The dark red, brown or gray shades 
carried out in a suit of this kind 
will be just as effective as the blue. 


Wear with this suit a nlain white 
waist for mornings; a dainty lin- 
gerie or a pretty silk waist match- 
ing the suit in color give it quite 
the air of a smart afternoon frock; 
while the transformation is com- 
plete when a lace or net waist is 
worn for evening. Enough of the 
plain linen and lingerie waists 
should be carried to keep one al- 
ways looking fresh and clean, for 
that is their charm. It is better 
that the lingerie, silk or net waists 
should have the collar built right 
on to the waist; but a ribbon stock 
will be found very practical for the 
plain tailored waist. For wear 
with these stocks there must be a 
clean white turnover for every 
morning. Two pairs of gloves 
will not be an extravagance; one of 
silk matching the color of the suit 
for street wear, and the other a 
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long white pair for evening ; though 
one pair of gloves in black or 
matching the suit color will be 
found sufficient. 


For the dressy blouse for after- 
noons or the informal evening wear 
to the play or concert, bobbinette— 
plain or embroidered—chiffon cloth, 
all-over valenciennes lace, voile lin- 
en or crepe de chine would be pret- 
ty. Point de Venice, Cluny or Irish 
crochet, combined with Valencien- 
nes or embroideded batiste and 
worked into the waist with hand 
stitches are exquisitely fine and 
dainty and costly looking  trim- 
ming, though to the girl who can 
and will do this work for herself 
the expense is little more than time 
and labor put upon it. Bobinette, 
which comes in a 72-inch width, 
and can be bought for $1 per yard, 
makes the most delightfully simple 
and girlish waists imaginable. Make 
it up over India silk; a yard and 
three quarters of the silk at 50c a 
yard and one yard and a half of 
the net will be found sufficient. Use 
a little valenciennes or baby Irish 
or Cluny insertions for trimming. 
From this can be achieved a waist 
that is charmingly dainty, in per- 
fect taste and style, and yet inex: 
pensive. 


DOES LOVE EVER DIE. 
Harold Goff. 


Does love ever die? 


Ah, yes, “tts so, 


For love lived with me in the long ago, 
Love as pure as love can be; 
And I thought *twould live eternally. — 


But love died somehow—I know not why; 
Perchance had I known that love can die, 
I might have nurtured more tenderly— 
Love might have lived, and I happy be. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


III. TABLE DECORATION AND SERV- 
ING. 


It is impossible to estimate the influ- 
ence of the home on its members. The 
development of thought, the moulding 
of character, the artistic inclinations, all 
have their origin in the home. With 
what care, then, should every detail con- 
cerning this sacred place be considered, 

In most homes there are only three 
periods during the day when all mem- 
bers of the family are present. How 
charming, how delightful, should those 
hours be made! Not only are good food 
and cheerful conversation requisites at 
the family table, but the finer qualities 
of beauty and art, manners and mor- 
als hold an equal, though more subtle, 
place. The food may be the simplest 
and the most inexpensive, but the sys- 
tematic placing of the dishes on a clean 
carefully laid table cover, a simple floral 
center piece, and a little thought in serv- 
ine will at once pronounce the meal 
perfect. Tired mothers object to extra 
work, but they would be a great deal 
less tired if they spent a few minutes in 
thinking and planning, and being sys- 
tematic and deliberate in their work. 
“Think more and work less,” is a good 
motto. 

The table should be spread with a 
spotless white cloth, under which is a 
pad of felt or canton flannel. A white 
cotton blanket serves very well. The 
best damask looks flimsy without a pad 
under it, and the noise from the dishes 
is also more noticeable, when a pad is 
not used. 

Many ornaments may be used in dec- 
orating a table, but nothing is so. pretty 
or so indicative of fine taste as flowers. 


In summer it is comparatively easy to 


get a few fresh flowers every day or two 
or to get a house plant that will bloom 
for two or three weeks. This division 
of the work would delight anv child, 
and certainly, taste in arranging flowers, 
and harmony in colors have here a 
splendid opportunity for development. 

A tall vase of delicate ferns set on a 
table mirror is very pretty. A potted 
fern is always in good taste. Autumn 
leaves are beautiful in a rather low, 
broad vase, and they keep almost indefi- 
nitely. Roses, carnations, and chrysan- 
themums are prettiest in a tall vase, 
while sweet peas should have a lower re- 
ceptacle. For variety, a dish of fruit 
may be the center piece. Cherries in a 
double dish are very attractive, and the 
fall fruits are always beautiful. 

In laying the table for a three-course 
meal, place the knives, (blades in) and 
spoons (bowl up), at the right of the 
plates, the one to be used first on the 
outside; the fork (tines up) and napkin 
at the left; the water glass at the top 
of the spoons, and the butter plate at 
the top of the fork. Salt and pepper 
shakers, the meat relish, and the crack- 
ers or croutons should be on the table 
before the guests are seated. Just be- 
fore the guests take their places fill the 
water glasses. 

If soup is served it may be dished 
from the tureen by the hostess, or passed 
from the right by the waitress, and 
placed on a small service plate. 

When the crackers, soup bowls, ser- 
vice plates and spoons have been re- 
moved, the meat dish should be placed 
in front of the host, and the hot dinner 
plates a little to the left. The matter of 
carving at the table is one distinctive 
feature which makes a difference be- 
tween home and hotel dinners. The car- 
ver must have a large platter, or the ta- 
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ble cover will be soiled. After serving 
the meat the vegetables are passed by 
the waitress, and offered at the left of 
each person. Or the hostess may serve 
the vegetables, usually potato and one 
other. 

The bread and gravy may be set on 
the table and passed by the guests. The 
hot drink is often served at this period, 
but it may be served later, if desired. 
Often only water is used at a full 
course dinner. 

In removing the main dinner course, 
the food must be taken off first, then 
the dishes, beginning where the service 
began and preferably from the right. 
Then brush the crumbs and bring in the 
dessert, which may be served by the 
hostess or passed by the waitress. All 
dishes which admit of choice are passed 
at the left, all others at the right. 

Salad is not so frequently served as it 
should be. In warm weather it may 
well be substituted for soup, with no ad- 
ditional cost. It is served just before 
the dessert. 
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The water glasses should be refilled 
after each course if necessary. Have 
them only three-fourths full. 

A word to mothers about their young 
daughters with regard to serving the 
table, children at the age of five, or 
six should enjoy assisting at meal time, 
and many steps may be saved the tired 
mother, if the daughter has early train- 
ing. In removing dishes, getting water, 
bringing on the dessert, and many other 
little things, the daughter will find pleas- 
ure. In many homes tliere is no waiting 
maid, the mother having to do all the 
work herself. A side table near the 
dining table, on which to place extra 
dishes, the dessert, water pitcher, will 
be found helpful. Too often every- 
thing to be eaten will be piled on the 
table at once, in support of which the 
tired mother will say that it is well the 
food gets on the table at all. A good 
deal of enjoyment is lost by this prac- 
tice, which might be retained if young 
girls were allowed to help. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


The following is a summary of a talk 
given by Sister Annie Clark Kimball of 
the Granite Stake Board, Y. L. M. I. A. 
at an Officers’ Meeting of that Stake. 
We commend it to the consideration of 
our officers: 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CHORISTERS. 


In making their selection to fill the 
comparatively new office of chorister, 
Presidents should exercise great care 
and wisdom, securing the most suitable 
person possible. 

In most cases the soloist or “good 
singer” of the community will be chosen. 
This may be all right sometimes; but 
often our soloists and “good singers” 
have to be taught even their simplest 
songs by some one else. A good voice is 
always a desirable gift but it is not es- 
sential for a successful chorister so long 
as she understands the human voice and 
how to care for it. 

She should read music well enough to 
learn selections by herself and know 
that she has them exactly right. The 


more extensive this knowledge, the bet- 


ter: 

She should be a person of common 
sense, who will make selections appro- 
priate to occasions, studying the words 
of her hymn and making the music ex- 
press their meaning. 


Her tempo instinct or gift should be 
well developed. This means that she 
should know what speed is suitable for 
a given selection, and be able to keep it 
from beginning to end. It is not always 
advisable or desirable to do this, but she 
should have the power to do it when 
necessary and know that she can. 

She should be a magnetic person. 
Among our girls there are natural lead- 


thing they suggest. Such a girl, pos- 
sessing the other qualifications, is the 
one wanted. 

She should be able and willing to at- 
tend her meetings, including those of 
officers, both stake and ward. 

Besides-all this, she should be a pray- 
erful girl. This is a quality of prime 
importance and should not be over- 
looked. 

After the chorister is selected, she 
should be given every possible encour- 
agement and assistance. When con- 
venient and desirable with the young 
men,°a singing practice may occupy a 
portion of the evening’s time, the lady 
chorister taking her turn. with her 
brother chorister in teaching new 
Psalmody: music in ali its parts to the 
conjoint association. Every chorister 
should be able to sing correctly the so- 
prano or lead. 


OFFICERS’ NOTES. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CHORISTERS. 


Now, little chorister, after you have 
been called to this work, you will look 
over this list of qualifications, saying, 
“Tam not all that. What shall I do?” 

First, try to be all that. Be willing and 
anxious to learn. Ask, if necessarv, to 
be released from other duties for a 
while. Study all you can find about mu- 
sic. Get musical works from the pub- 
lic library and read them. Learn your 
hymns so well that you will be wholly 
independent. An absent organist is not 
a worthy excuse for failing to have your 
regular practice. 

Indicate by gesture how you want a 
thing sung. Leading a chorus includes 
a good deal more than “down, left, 
towards you, up” with a stick. Watch 
a good conductor and you will notice 
certain motions of hands and fingers, 
expression of features, even move- 
ments of his body upon certain occa- 
sions—all part of a_ silent language 
known and understood so well that we 
hardly notice it. This is a language 
you need to study using it modestly but 
effectively. 3 

Study the authors of both music and 
words in your Psalmody and give that 
information to your class. Note indi- 
vidual characteristics and point them 
out. Call attention to the meaning and 
spirit of your hymn. Read and talk 
about it. This will help you in getting 
expression. 

Every ward should have its Ladies’ 
Quartet. If singers are scarce, have a 
duet. You will find it easier to begin 
with two part music, anyway. When 
you can, add a third part, and almost 
before you realize it, you will be able to 
manage your four-part music all right. 
Select something simple to begin with. 

Teach your Mutual our National 
Hymns. They should know throughout 
at least’ “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Let not 
only the words and tunes be known, but 
also their authors, also circumstances 
under which they were written: We 
as a people love our country. The “Book 
of Mormon” gives us to understand that 
it is especially ours for the development 
of the Gospel work. It has been untruth- 
fully said that we lack patriotism, and 
when we go out into the world it may 
count more than we know in our mis- 
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sionary work if we can sing these songs 
with spirit and love. 

Now, Dear Sister, be brave and pray. 
If you were called to go among stran- 
gers to preach the Gospel you would not 
flinch nor hesitate. Then do not let 
such a comparatively little thing as this 
make you faint hearted. Study your 
very best, think your very best; then go 
to the Great Helper alone and say, 
“Father, I am trying to serve Thee. 
This is Thy work. Supply that which is 
necessary to Thy Honor and Glory.” 
Pour out the inmost feelings and desires 
of your heart before Him and_ take 
some comfort from the beautiful words 
of George Eliot, “The blessed work of 
helping the world forward, happily does 
not wait to be done by perfect men.” 


STAKE PRESIDENTS AND TREASURERS. 


The attention of Stake Presidents 
is called to the home address of the 
Treasurer of the General Board. All 
Dime Fund remittances should be sent 
to Mrs. Alice K. Smith, 127 N. 2nd 
West St. Salt Lake City, not to the 
Journal office. If after having sent ilie 
Dime Fund you do not receive a receipt 
from Sister Smith, write to her, asking 
for it, then you will know if your fund 
reached her safely. 


THE TRAVELING LIBRARY. 


We would suggest to our new stake 
officers that they refer their stake li 
brarians to the list of books published 
in the July Journal, Volume 12; also 
to the additional list in the September 
Journal, Volume 16. In this last named 


-Journal will also be found instructions 


how to box, label and prepare books for 
circulation. 

In preparing your books for circula- 
tion, remember we have plenty of labels 
on hand. You can get what you need 
by applying to Mrs. Adella W. Eardley, 
Chairman Traveling Library, 621 South 
Main. St., Salt Lake City. 

For the encouragement of our many 
young book lovers there will be pub- 
lished another list of books in the April 
Journal, 1907. The books in this list 
are attractive and instructive, and we 
encourage our librarians to go over 
this new list and make such additions 
as are possible to their libraries. 
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Something for Nothing. 


Not long ago I was talking with 
a superb woman. I knew some- 
thing of the conditions that had 
surrounded her childhood,—knew 
that when she was quite young the 
family had been left fatherless, and 
also that they were poor. I re- 
membered her ambition, and how 
she had struggled for an educa- 
tion; how she had acted as helper 
in neighbors’ families after school 
hours; had gone out washing on 
Saturdays for money to buy books 
and clothing that she might con- 
tinue in the free public schools. I 
knew of her success there; how she 
had then held good positions, work- 
ing always upward, enjoying life, 
but living always with the idea of 
being something greater and learn- 
ing more. 


I knew how she had. 
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encouraged and helped younger 
brothers to work their way through 
school, how she, herself, had finally 
gone to an Eastern college and 
been graduated with high honors. 

In our conversation I was not 
surprised to hear her say, 

“Oh! how I love work. How 
full and complete it makes life! 
And how much joy it brings into 
existente,” 

In this same conversation she 
happened to tell how one day her 
elder brother had taken her, then a 
little girl, into a shop to buy some 
candy. While it was being weighed 
out she picked up a piece from the 
tray on the counter and was about 
to eat it. But the voice of her 
brother rane” m her ear, clear, 
though low: 

“Put that back! 
paid for it.” 

Doubtless the child had seen oth- 
er children help themselves unre- 
proved—but she had her lesson 
and never forgot it. It became one 
of the rules of her life never to 
have or accept anything which she 
did not expect to pay for. And 
this had guided her in safety along 
the path in a great city, far from 
home, where other girls often fell 
by the way. I could not help see- 
ing in it one of the great forces 
that had helped to mould her splen- 
did character. 

And the incident showed me why 
that brother today stands at the 
very head of his profession. 

Never accept anything which you 
do not expect to pay for! It isa 
rule worth following. 

Have you ever noticed workmen 
when the whistle blows for the 
quitting time? One man’s plane 
stops half way across the board; 
another’s brush leaves an_ unfin- 


We haven't 


’ ished door when three or four more 


strokes would perfect it; the gar- 
dener leaves an unsightly stack of 
weeds in the path, though he has 
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to pass the rubbish pile for his coat; 
the copyist’s pen or the type-writ- 
er’s click is arrested in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. 

And the girl who goes out to ser- 
vice gives only what she has to,— 
the dirt is left in the corners, the 
pots and pans not supposed to come 
under the mistress’ eye, are greasv, 
the cellar is left unswept, and the 
veretables mould and decav. 

The daughter in the home, cud- 
dles and coddles papa when she 
wants some new trinket. Does 
she ever think of the things for his 
comfort, when he is tired? She 
wants to bring company to dinner, 
but does she volunteer to do the 
extra work or tend baby while 
mother does it? Does she care for 
little brothers or sisters in return 
for the errands they run for her? 
Ah! so often we expect so much 
where we give so little! 

Notice the women at a bargain 
sale! Something is to be given 
away for nothing, and each is eager 
to secure it. It. “matters little 
whether she needs it or not, it is 
pretty, it may come in handy, and 
it 1s so cheap. It always reminds 
me of a friend, who, on going to a 
new boarding house, found a tomb- 
stone safely stowed away under her 
bed. The family had no dead, but 
there had been a sale on “tomb- 
stuns.” 

And what does all this seeking 
of something for nothing lead to? 
“Gambling or forgery in men, and 
another kind of ruin in women! 

Oh, father! oh, mother! Have 
you ever stopped to think what you 
are training ~our daughter to? You 
are saving her from hard work,— 
you are encouracing her to be beau- 
tiful and charming,to win admira- 
tion. You take pleasure in her pop- 
ularity, in the number of balls and 
theatres she has invitations to at- 
tend, and you are perhaps willing 


to help her discharge the social ob- 7 


.must have it anywav. 
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ligations their acceptance incurs. 
But you display with pride her 


costly presents. Do you remember 
“the dictum of Madam Grundy 
that a man may offer only flowers, 
bonbons, books and music to a 
young woman;” that if she accepts 
more a greater obligation is incur- 
red than a purely social one? 

Hardships have in the past com- 
pelled the Latter-day Saints to 
struggle along through difficulties. 
Women have helped to bear the 
burden, and through it have grown 
strong and self-reliant. Now that 
greater prosperitv is ours there is 
a tendency to relieve the younger 
generation from responsibility. In 
families where the older children 
have grown strong with the very 
battle and struggle they met, the 
younger ones are given free what 
those elder brothers and_ sisters 
hungered and longed for. 
Through this getting of every- 
thing without effort some have 
gone to ruin,—none are strong 
as the ones who have given 
so much. Men and women say “we 
have worked hard all our lives. 
Our children shall not do it.’ Ah! 
friends, there is daneer in that. 
Idleness never will bring happiness, 
and the world owes no one a liy- 
ing. 

Among some classes in the world 
girls are not taught that they should 
work. They must be beautiful 
or charming, and win their fortune 
through it. All arts are invoked 
for this, and they grow up with the 
idea that they are to be petted or 
worshiped by men. If a girl is 
successful in winning a good man’s 
love, and he have plenty of money, 
happy she; if not, it never enters 
her head that she can earn a-livine 
—she must have her luxury, and 
if it does not come honorably, she 
It seems to 
her the inevitable. 

If all women realized that they 
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should get nothing without some 
return, would the world often see 
such a heart-rending spectacle as 
that recently seen in New York? 
A beautiful child trying to earn the 
living for a familv, actins as artist’s 
model and chorus ~irl on the stage. 
She meets a libertine. He showers 
her with presents, invites her to 
supners. Being repulsed throuvh 
her innocence, for she thinks his at- 
tentions paternal, he finally drug's 
her and accomplishes her ruin. Did 
the mother know what he wanted? 
_She surely should have done. And 
the girl has learned at bitter cost. 
Oh, that all other mothers and girls 
would heed the warning! The 
heart-ache that would be spared! 

Nothing in this life comes free. 
We must give for all we get, 
though it may be in a different coin. 
The first cirl, had she taken the 
candy, though she might not have 
known it, would have given from 
her sense of right and wrong,—she 
would have missed something from 
her soul’s development. The last 
girl gave her all. 

Did you ever notice the girl that 
the baby loves? She is the one 
who loves it enough to care for its 
wants. She doesn’t sit off in the 
corner, book in hand, while it cries 
in’ vain to attract attention. She 
oives love, unselfishness, herself,— 
and gets the love she craves in re- 
turn. The boy who stands at the 
head of his class puts diligence, 
faithfulness into his work. His 
rule is to give ten minutes of study 
to a lesson after he thinks he knows 
it; his reward is a perfect under- 
standing of his subject, a mastery 
and an increased capacitv that make 
him win. The writer whose books 
live through the ages gives his very 
heart and soul to his work as well 
as hours of patient study. The 
speaker who moves the multitude 
gives the best of brain and heart. 


God, Himself, does not get a re- . 
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turn without giviny somethine. To 
add to His glory in forming a 
world He must needs labor. Out 
of His boundless love for the worl 1 
“He gave His only begotten Son,. 
that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” 


Spring is Here. 


It might be well to call the atten- 
tion of Mutual Improvement work- 
ers to the resolution passed by the 
Mutual Improvement Association 
in all general assemblies during 
the last few years. It will be foun’ 
along with an editorial on the same 
subject in the May Journal of 1906. 


&* 


Our Frontispiece 


This month is “The Lake,” by Jean- 
Baptiste Camille Corot, the French 
artist, born July 28, 1796. The or- 
iginal of this picture is in The Lou- 
vre, Paris. It has been said of 
Corot that “in his landscapes one 
can imagine the emotion which an- 
imated him, because this little piece 
of painted canvas preserves the 
thrill of that moment when the 
painter was moved, because leaves, 
water, grass and cloud all are still 
aquiver from the touch of this mas- 
tere hand! He will teach 
you how much concentrated beauty 
exists wherever vou are.” 


Sister Snow’s Health. 


Sister Minnie J. Snow appreci- 
ates very much the many inquiries 
concerning her health, and the faith 
exercised by the girls in her behalf. 
Through their prayers she has been 
relieved from pain so that she is 
now able to rest at night. Her con- 
dition is still so serious that she eee 
a continuation of their faith. 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XV. 


(For the third meeting in April.) 


REVIEW OF LESSONS X-XIV. 


The parables of the Selfish 
Neighbor and the Unjust Judge 
teach the very important truth that 
a person who desires a gift from 
God must show his faith by contin- 
uing long in prayer. God desires 
that we be persistent in praying to 
Him. Greater blessings will come 
if we keep our minds for a long 
time on the object that we desire, 
than if we give it a hurried prayer 
and then let it pass from our minds. 
It is not difficult to be a satisfac- 
tory member of the church of 
Christ; yet it should be understood 
that the Lord requires perfect ser- 
vice of those to whom the promises 
of salvation are given. 

The parable of the Extra Service 
teaches the truth that God never 
requires more than we can give; 
but He requires a willing obedience 
to all that He demands. The man 
who works from necessity, never 
beginning his work before the re- 
quired time, and never closing it 
after, is not the servant who re- 
ceives advancement. 

The parable of the Laborers in 
the Vineyard, teaches a somewhat 
similar lesson. Salvation, which is 
the wages of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, will be given to all who 
enter it and conform to its rules 
and regulations; however, those 
who have been in the Kingdom 
longest, if they have done their 
duty therein, have grown in spir- 
itual power and strength until they 
are in reality in advance of those 
who have entered later. Every man 


who accepts the gospel when it is | 


«Lost Son, 


taught him, is worthy of full fel- 
lowship in the Church, no matter 
in what particular year the truth is 
brought to him. 

The parable of the Talents gives 
a very important warning to all 
members of God’s Kingdom. We 
must all grow in power throughout 
our livess’ The ‘ord. “places® no 
premium on laziness. Fearful 
punishments await the individual 
who at the end of his life, has not 
so developed his powers that they 
are greater than at the berinning of 
his life. Almost the same princi- 
ple is taught in the parable of the 
Pounds. 

The parable of the Two Debtors 
teaches the comforting truth that 
God will forgive the greatest sin- 
ner if he come humbly and in a re- 
pentant mood to Him. Moreover 
that it is well to forsive those who 
in any way offend us, because in so 
doing we imitate God’s nature; and 
we awaken in the hearts of those 
so forgiven, much love which comes 
back to us to make us happy. God’s 
great love for His children is fur- 
ther exhibited in the narable of the 
Lost Sheep. Jesus, as a shepherd, 
continued His search until the sheep 
was found. So God will continue to 
reach out after sinners until they 
are brought back into the fold. 
The parables of the Lost Drachma 
and the Lost Son teach the same 
lesson. However, it is to be re- 
membered in the parable of the 
that the brother who 
stayed at home and did his duty 
faithfully cannot helo but receive 
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greater blessings than did the boy 
who had deliberately forsaken the 
ways of righteousness. 

In the parable of the Children of 
the Bridechamber Jesus teaches 
that great joy should be felt by 
those who understand the gospel of 
Christ. The gosnel is a pearl of 
great price, and those who possess 
it will naturally be joyful over it. 
He also teaches that there is a con- 
sistent and proper time for fasting. 

In the parable of the Lowest 
Seats at Feasts it is taught that the 
Kingdom of God is for the hum- 
ble; that is, for those who are not 
self seeking in their lives. In the 
parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican it is further taught that 
the humblest in God’s kingdom may 
be exalted to the highest degree. 
No man or woman approaches per- 
fection. It is only by the infinite 
grace of God, coupled with his own 
good works that a man is able to 
enter into the salvation of the just. 

One of the great parables uttered 
by the Savior is that of the Great 
Supper. The Jews were the first to 
hear the gospel message from the 
lips of Jesus, but since they rejected 
it, it was given to others. Today, 
the Jews as a body are unbelievers 
in Christ. The gospel is preached 
to all men, but is accepted only by 
those who are hunerv for salvation. 
The gospel is not to be forced unon 
those who are content with their 
present lot. It is for those who 
hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness. It is necessary for us so to 
conduct our lives that we hunger 
after the things of God; then when 
the invitation to the great supper 
comes, we shall respond promptl-. 

One of the most famous of the 
parables is that of the Good Samar- 
itan. The moral of it is one that 
is well understood. In the eyes of 
God, charity is the true sanctity. No 
man can be truly holy who is un- 
charitable to his fellowmen. 


God ° 
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will undoubtedly prefer the merci- 
ful, charitable outsider to the un- 
charitable, heartless person, even 
though he be numbered among His 
chosen people. Not only should. 
charitable deeds be done to the 
good, but to the bad also we should 
give assistance. Another lesson in 
charity is taught in the Rich man 
and Lazarus. Lazarus, who was 
despised by the rich of this world, 
found a place near God, while the 
rich man of this world, found him- 
self in hell. Yet another lesson is 
found in this parable, namely, that 
the Lord is not going to reveal 
Himself in great and miraculous 
ways in order to convert His chil- 
dren. We have the word of God 
and the testimony of living men. If 
that will not convert a person to a 
righteous living, the performance 
of a miracle will not accomplish the 
desired effect. The great sin of un- 
charitableness or inhumanity is fur- 
ther taught in the parable of the 
Unmerciful Servant. In our daily 
lives we have this lesson to learn 
that we must give love in many 
cases where hate is shown us. The 
Savior did this and saved the world 
thereby. 

A beautiful picture parable is 
that of the Children in the Market . 
Place. The generation of Jesus 
gave little heed to His message. 
Like the peevish children of the 
parable they moved about worryins 
themselves about lesser things. The 
parable teaches with emphasis that 
it is a serious thing to remain as 
children—childish throughout life. 
As age and information increase 
man should become greater and 
wiser. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What do the parables of the Self- 
ish Neighbor and the Unjust Judge 


’ teach? 


2. What does the Lord require of 
those to whom salvation is promised? 

3. What is the teaching of the par- 
able of Extra Service? 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


4. What is the chief doctrine con- 
tained in the parable of the Laborers in 
the Vineyard? 

What is the warning contained in 
the parables of the Talents and the 
Pounds? 

6. What doctrine of forgiveness is 
iaueht by the parable of the Two Debt- 
ors? 

7. How is’ God’s love illustrated in 
the parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost 
' Drachma and the Lost Son? 
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8. What is the teaching of the para- 
ne a0 the Children of the Bridecham- 

er! 

9. How is humility taught in the par- 
ables of the Lowest Seats at Feasts, and 
the Pharisee and the Publican? 

10. What is the moral of the parable 
of the Great Supper? 

11. What is the moral of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan? 

12, Explain the parable of the Chil- 
dren in the Market Place. 


LESSON XVI. 
(For the fourth meeting in April.) 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY PARABLES, 


THE BARREN FIG TREE.. 


(Luke 13: 6-9.) 


This is another parable of judg- 
ment. The children of Israel were 
the chosen people. To them the 
gospel first came. The Lord desired 
to make them great in His king- 
dom. When, however, they refused 
to accept Jesus, the Lord gave the 
gospel to other peoples, and the des- 
tiny of the chosen people became 
that of the barren fig tree. Yet, 
even in this parable of judgment, 
the infinite mercy of God is shown, 
for He permitted the tree to stand 
yet another year to be tried; to 
learn if it would yield fruit and thus 
remain a permanent part of the 
vineyard. In the davs of Jesus the 
Jews prided themselves on the fact 
that they were the chosen sons of 
Abraham, and they flattered them- 
selves that because of Abraham 
they would be saved. This idea is 
completely refuted in this parable. 
The warning is also to us of these 
latter days. We have received the 
restored gospel. The light has be2n 
shown us. If we refuse to accept 
it and bring forth the fruits of the 
gospel we, like the barren fig tree, 
will be hewn down. 


(7) 


THE WICKED HUSBANDMAN., 


(Matthew 21: 33-41.) 


This parable deals with the jud>- 
ment to be visited upon the un- 
righteous. The world is the vine- 
yard. The people upon it are the 
husbandmen. The servants are the 
prophets and inspired men of Cod. 
To the Jews, God sent His only 
Begotten Son. He was rejected 
and finally killed. What will the 
Lord do to such children? As stat- 
ed in the parable He will “miserably 
destroy those wicked men, and will 
let out His vineyard unto other hus- 
bandmen, which shall render Him 
the fruits in their seasons.” How 
literally this doom, thus prophe- 
sied by the Savior, came to the 
Jews! They lost their promised 
land. They know not the Savior, 
and do not possess the blessings 
that come to those who have a 
knowledge of the true gospel. The 
followers of the Savior are the Gen- 
tiles. To every nation, and to evy- 
ery church which.does not accept 
God in the spirit of His revela- 
tions, such punishment will be giv- 
en. This parable appears to have 
been spoken with a fearful inten- 


- sity, and is one of the strongest in 


\ 
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the whole Bible. No less impor- 
tant is it for us of these latter days 
to accept the truth. If we reject 
it and scorn it, we, also, shall be 
classed among the wicked husband- 
men. 


THE WEDDING FEAST. 


(Matthew 22: 1-14.) 


It may be remembered that in the 
parable of the Great Supper, dis- 
cussed in a previous lesson, the 
Lord sent out for the poor and af- 
flicted’ to take the place of those 
who had refused the invitation to 
the supper. In this parable we are 
told what became of those who did 
so refuse to partake of the hospi- 
tality of God. They were destroyed, 
they and all that they possessed. 
We are, of course to understand 
that the wedding feast is the true 
gospel restored to earth, and those 
who refused to accept Christ’s mes- 
sage were those who refused the 
invitation to the great supner. Note 
still further, however, that after 
this had happened and others had 
been brought into the wedding 
chamber, there was one there who 
did not possess the wedding gar- 
ments, that is, one had come unbid- 
den, into the room; which probably 
means that he had come in the 
wrong spirit, rather as a spy to do 
mischief than as a friend ready to 
rejoice in the gladness of the hour. 
This interloper was bound and cast 
into outer darkness. Certainly, 
from such a parable it appears that 
the Lord can be very terrible in 
His anger. To the wicked and un- 
repentant, fearful punishments are 
meted out. Each one of us at 
some future day shall stand before 


the Lord, waiting to partake of the. 


wedding supper. Then, if we are 
not clothed in the wedding gar- 
ments of righteousness, great tor- 
ments await us. The Savior sum- 
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marized the teachings of this par- 
able by saying, “For many are 
called, but few are chosen.” The 
whole world has been called to re- 
pentance, and may be made par- 
takers of the greatest glories of 
God. Only those, however, whe 
accept the gospel and who worship 
God in all sincerity are chosen to 
receive eternal salvation. 


THE UNFAITHFUL UPPER SERVANT. 
(Matthew 24: 45-51.) 


Jesus came into frequent contact 
with the great leaders and teachers 
of the Jewish people. They in fact 
were His bitterest enemies. Jesus 
realized the importance of the 
teacher, and on many occasions ex- 
pressed His views concerning the 
responsibility of those who are 
called to deliver God’s words to the 
people. Often, when the teacher 
delivers a false doctrine, the peo- 
ple may be held guiltless, and the 
blame and punishment fall upon the 
teacher. This parable illustrates 
this principle: He who is called to 
minister to the people must do so 
in accordance with the will of God. 
That was a law in the days of Jesus, 
and is the law today. Those who 
are called to any position in the 
church must use their utmost en- 
deavor to magnify that position. If 
they do not they will receive the 
punishment described in this par- 
able. The warning is of great im- 
portance to every worker in God’s 
kingdom. Many religions claim 
that God’s infinite love for His chil- 
dren is of such a nature that He 
will save all men in spite of any- 
thing they may do. This is not 
borne out in the parables of judg- 
ment uttered by the Savior. The 
Lord does all in His power to com- 
fort man, but if he steadfastly re- 
fuses to accept the truth, then judg- 
ment and punishment will over- 
come him. 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


THE TEN VIRGINS. 


(Matthew 25: 1-13.) 


This, the last of the parables to 
be studied in this series, is one of 
the most beautiful. Like those im- 
mediately preceding it is also a par- 
able of judgment and warning. Its 
meaning can be understood by all 
who will read it. Its beauty can- 
not be enhanced by comment. The 
substance of the moral is given at 
the end of the parable: “Watch, 
therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour.” That is to Say, 
if we desire to avoid the great judg- 
ments of God, we must all be pre- 
pared at all times and at all sea- 
sons, to receive the Lord, or to obey 
any of the demands He may make 
of us. j; 

The difference between the wise 
and the foolish virgins is largely 
one of wisdom, and wisdom is one 
of the qualities that all should strive 
for. In reading the parable it seems 
absurd that the. virgins going out 
to meet the bridegroom would not 
take the precaution to see to it that 
their lamps were filled. While they 
were ali willing to welcome the 
bridegroom, who is the Savior, half 
of them were not prepared to do so. 

A similar folly is shown in the 
parable, uttered by the Savior 
where one man built his house upon 
the sand, and when the storms came 
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the house fell, while the other man 
dug keep and laid his foundation on 
the rock, so that the house could 
withstand the assaults of the 
storms. Here again it is largely a 
question of wisdom and of being 
Prepared for the conditions that 
are sure tocome. Every lover of 
God, everyone who desires to enter 
His kingdom, will prepare himself 
so that when the call comes he is 


ready to give all that may be re- 
quired, 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS, 


J. Relate the story of the Barren 

ig Tree, 

2. What is taught by the parable of 
the Barren Fig Tree? 

Relate the story of the Wicked 
Husbandman, 

4. Explain the meaning of the vine- 
yard, husbandmen, and servants men- 
tioned in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandman. 

5. What does - the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandman teach? 

6. Relate the story of the Wedding 
Feast. 

7. Explain the parable of the Wed- 
ding Feast. 

8. What is meant by the statement 
that “many are called but few are 
chosen?” 

9. Relate the story of the Unfaith- 
ful Upper Servant. 

10. What responsibility rests 
the teacher? 

11. Relate the story of the Ten Vir- 
gins. 

12. Who are represented by the wise 
virgins? by the foolish virgins? 


upon 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 
LESSON VII. 


(For the second meeting in April.) 


SPIRITUALITY. 


Spirituality—a quality to be nur- 
tured, a property worthy to be 
striven for. Blest is he who has in- 
herited it; happy is he who encour- 
ages its growth. 


The spirit is a gift by which its 
possessor is delicately responsive to 
Spiritual ideas, and is able to appre- 
ciate the supreme value of spiritual 


things. 
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How often the mere acquaintance 
with a person reveals this noble 
characteristic. Its influence may be 
felt when near one who has it. It 
lights up the face and ennobles the 
soul of its possessor. In times of 
trouble and trial, the person spir- 
itually inclined can calmly face the 
same and put himself in God’s 
hands. In times of peace and joy, 
it lends contentment to the soul and 
love and forbearance toward others 
in their waywardness. 

For the development of her spir- 
itual nature the girl will find an:ple 
opportunity through the gospel. 

The sacrifice made in arising be- 
fore an audience and bearing tes- 
timony, is compensated by increased 
faith and spiritual strength. 

There is no question 
but that we need more 
spiritual development. 
That element must be 
built up and we obtain it in various 
ways. Paul declares that no man 
can know the things of God but by 
the Spirit of God. All people are 
spiritual to a greater or less degree, 
but when obtained, like the talents 
of old, spirituality may be either 
increased infinitely, or decreased 
until it disappears. 

It is necessary that we should 
possess spirituality in order to de- 
velope the good within us—love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, temperance, 
meekness; which Paul describes as 
the fruits of the Spirit. 

There is a field with- 
in our Church for the 
‘cultivation of all the gifts 
of the Spirit. 
have proper food for the spirit or it 
will as surely get into darkness as 
the physical being decays when it 
is neglected and abused; for with 
God there is an unalterable law— 
that the misuse of a faculty will 
result in its loss. We see this ex- 
emplified in nature: 


Necessity 
of it. 


How 
Developed. 


We must . 


“The rose - 
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now double and of every hue, if left 
to itself, will, in a short time, re- 
turn again to its original state, al- 
ways single and pink.” 

Many people who have been filled , 
with the- Spirit of the gospel, and 
have enjoyed the highest blessings, 
even to the extent of having heay- 
enly visitations, have, through neg- 
lect, faultfinding and wickedness, 
denied the faith and fallen away. 

The God-given attribute of spir- 
ituality is inherited by nearlv all 
mankind. Some possess it without 
being conscious of the same, and 
they are very apt to be the ones who 
say “Il am not religiously inclined.” 
Others feel it, and knowing its ben- 
eficial effects, desire to keep it and 
enlarge it. Now, why should one 
desire to have this power, some 
might ask. Let those answer who 
have had experience in both direc- 
tions, and invariably the answer 
will be: “When I leaned toward 
temporal things I became graspin~ 
envious, faultfinding; I believed 
not in myself nor in others; I dis- 
trusted everyone until life became a 
burden with a shadow at every turn 
of the road. Give me a spiritual 
tendency. It has raised me above 
the petty ills of this life; it helns 
me to look with faith on all disturb- 
ing elements; it leaves me no time 
for aught to hurt, but ample oppor- 
tunity to help my fellow man.” 

We need more spirituality—the 
kind our missionaries have while 
away from home preaching God’s 
divine message. They tell us they 
never felt better in their lives; they 
are conscious of an inward calm 
even in the face of the greatest dan- 
ger. 


How 
Retained. 


If we would retain 
this attribute, we must 
live for it. We grow 
spiritually as we give to 
others, and, therefore, we can cul- 
tivate it in performing cheerful ser- 
vice, in being charitable to all, in 
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obeying the commandments of God 
by continuous works and ceaseless 
prayer. 

There are so many things to lead 
us away from a truly spiritual life. 
The love of wealth and pleasure are 
two of the most formidable ene- 
mies the spirit has. Christ declared 
to Joseph the Prophet that the peo- 
ple of the world were lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God. 
Often some of our girls become so 
enamored of the ways of the world 
that they are ashamed to be seen at 
our meetings, and mingle their tes- 
timonies with ours. Let such girls 
beware. The seed has been sown 
which will surely lead to evil, and 
unhappy will be the girl whose faith 
has been shaken. 

One of the grand principles 
taught by our Church is that each 
soul must be accountable to its Cre- 
ator for its deeds. In order for us 
to return again to the presence of 
our Maker, we must comply with 
the commandments which He has 
given us. If we slight those com- 
mandments or consider them light- 
ly we will fall under condemnation, 
and may find that we have let mat- 
ters drift too far to retreat. Such 
a condition would indeed be piti- 
able. Let us pause ere it is too 
late. : 

We have all known of instances 
of men and women who have in 
some way lost the Spirit of God, 
and also the respect of their friends. 
This has been a gradual process, 
although the downward road is a 
much quicker one than the upward 
path. Disobedience, vanity, frivol- 
ity, bad companions, the reading of 
books which lead to impure 
thoughts, and the neglect of relig- 
ious duties, are among the usual 
first steps to ruin. The voice of 
conscience becomes still and van- 
ishes. This inward condition in time 
shows an outward effect. A discon- 


tented expression finally takes the 
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place of the once frank smile and 
honest look, and a few moments’ 
conversation with such a one proves 
how great is the darkness where 
once there was light. 

There is no one thing 
we may do which will 


Prayer. : 
z keep us so nearly in the 
line of our duty as 
Drayer. “Pray always” we have 


been told, “that ye enter not into 
temptation, that ye may abide the 
day of His coming, whether in life 
or in death.” 

When we desire to pray, we draw 
near our Father’s throne in hu- 
mility, we feel His blessed influ- 
ence more and more each time we 
bend the knee, and the sweet, be- 
nign spirit which hovers over us 
and calms our fears, is so comfort- 
ing to our souls that we would keep 
it with us always. So we seek Him 
often, and He has said that if we 
ask in righteousness, we shall re- 
ceive. 


Prayer is the safe guard of the soul 
Enriched by love divine, 

And blessed is he or she who holds 
This treasure most sublime. 


Among the many sa- 
cred principles and or- 
dinances of our Church 
there is perhaps none 
that will prove of greater impor- 
tance in developing our spiritual 
natures than will a proper obsery- 
ance of the Sacrament. 

The term Sacrament signifies a 
sacred thing or holy ceremony. In 
some of the sectarian churches 
there are several ceremonies to 
which the term is applied, such as 
the Sacrament of Baptism, the Sac- 
rament of Marrriage, etc., but 
among the Latter-day Saints the 
term is used solely in reference to 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 


The 


Sacrament. 


per. 


This sacred ordinance dates from 
the night preceding the Crucifixion 
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of the Savior when He and His 
disciples were observing the Feast 
of the Passover. Shortly after His 
resurrection Christ established the 
Sacrament among the Nephites, 
saying unto them, “And this shall 
ye always observe to do, even as I 
have done. And this shall 
ye do in remembrance of my body, 
which I have shown unto you. And 
it shall be a testimony unto the 
Father, that ye do always remem- 
ber me. And if ye do always re- 
member me, ye shall have my spirit 
to be with you.” III Nephi 18: 
6,7. Ina revelation to the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, the Lord says, “It. is 
expedient that the Church meet to- 
gether often to partake of bread 
and wine in remembrance of the 
Lord Jesus.” Doc. & Cov. sec. 20: 
75. Both to the Nephites and to 
the Church in this dispensation the 
method of administering this holy 
ordinance was given, and to the 
Prophet Joseph the consecrating 
words to be used were revealed. 

The necessity of partaking of the 
Sacrament worthily cannot be over- 
estimated. The Lord has given 
such explicit instructions regarding 
its sacredness that the utmost care 
should be exercised to guard 
against any unworthy action that 
might unfit us to be partakers in so 
divine an ordinance. 

Paul the Apostle says that “He 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily 
eateth and drinketh damnation to 
himself, not discernine the Lord’s 
body. For this cause many are weak 
and sickly among you and many 
sleep.” I Cor. 2: 26-30. 

With this solemn warning in 
mind, could there be aught but a 
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feeling of sacred reverence con- 
nected with the ceremony? 

If the Sacrament meetings are 
orderly and the music sacred, our 
souls may drink in the divine influ- , 
ence, we may truly commune with 
our Father, confessing our failings 
and our sins, and receiving a re- 
newal of His strength that shall 
enable us to face the trials and 
temptations of another week. 

By partaking of the Sacrament 
worthily, we testify unto the Lord 
that we remember Him as our Sa- 
vior and Redeemer, and that we 
desire His Spirit to continue with 
us. It is evident that in this sol- 
emn testimony we profess a desire 
to live worthily before the Lord. 


Note.—A chapter treating the sub- 
ject of the Sacrament quite fully, also 
one on Spiritual Gifts, will be found in 
Talmage’s “Articles of Faith,” and may 
prove helpful to class leaders. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What is Spirituality? 

2. Why should we try to obtain it? 

3. What must we do in order to re- 
tain it? 

4. How may we keep in close com- 
munion with our Heavenly Father? 

How might one lose this precious 

gift? 

6. Repeat the 
Faith. 

. Why is it necessary to be spiritual 
minded in order to enjoy these gifts? 

Enumerate other things which 

may be done to increase one’s spiritu- 
ality. 

9. Why should we pray? 

10. Tell what you can of the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament in former days. 

11. What harm might come of un- 
worthily partaking of the Sacrament? 

12. What is the proper mode for par- 
taking of the Sacrament? 


seventh Article of 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


Fourth Year’s Course. 
LESSON VII. 
(For second meeting in April.) 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING AND ROBERT BROW NING. 


Seldom if ever has there been a 
more beautiful union than that of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning. Mutually helpful, de- 
voted, and of like tastes, their lives 
blended and harmonized. Each 
brought out the best in the other. 
Each admired the other’s genius 
and greatness; and more than all 
each loved the other devotedly, un- 
selfishly, completely. Note these 
tributes : 


“The face of all the world is changed, I 


think, 
Since first I heard the footsteps of thy 
soul 
Move still, oh, still, beside me, as they 
stole 
Betwixt me and the dreadful outer 
brink 
Of obvious death, where I, who 


thought to sink 
Was caught up into love, and taught the 
whole 
Of life in a new rythm. 
—Seventh Sonnet. 


What can I give thee back, O liberal 

And princely giver—who has brought 
the gold 

And purple of thine heart, unstained, 
untold, 

‘And laid them on the outside of the wall 

For such as I to take or leave withal, 

In unexpected largesse? 

—Eighth Sonnet. 
love me, Love! look on me, 
breathe on me! 

As brighter ladies do not 
strange, 

For love, to give up acres and degree, 

I yield the grave for thy sake, and 

exchange 

My near sweet view of heaven, for 
earth with thee! 

—Twenty-third Sonnet. 


Then 


count it 


—From Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from~ 


the Portuguese. 


All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the 
blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower, 
hangs furled: 
They must solace themselves with the 
Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star’ is a 
world? 
Mine has opened its 
therefore I love it. 
—Robert Browning’s “My Star.” 


soul to me; 


Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning is 
rated as the great- 
est female poet the 
English speaking 
race has produc- 
ed. There is a 
question about the 
date of her birth, 
some giving it as 
March 6, 1806, 
Elizabeth B. Browning. and others as 

March 6, 1809, at 
Coxhoe Hall, Durham. Her father 
—an eminent and wealthy physi- 
cian—was a man of intellect and 
culture. His daughter later, in ded- 
icating her poems to him, said that 
in her childhood he was her public 
and critic. Her mother also was 
a woman of great culture. 

Her education was along lines 
usually given to boys rather than to 
girls. .She was a_ great reader. 
Her friend, Miss Milford, said that 
she read almost every book worth 


reading in almost every language. 
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Very early she showed her genius. 
She could read Homer in the orig- 
inal when only eight years of age; 
and at the age of fourteen she wrote 
an epic on the Battle of Marathon. 
She revelled in the Greek writers. 
They were her demigods. Her 
writings teem with references to 
Greek life and civilization. 

She was alwavs delicate. At the 
age of thirty-one, the breaking of 
a blood vessel in the lungs, soon 
after seeing her brother drown, al- 
most caused her death, but careful 
attention revived her. f 

According to an _ oft-repeated 
story, Robert Browning first met 
Elizabeth Barrett when he called to 
thank her for a tribute which she 
wrote in “Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship.’ Mutual admiration soon 
ripened into love. At the age of 
thirty-seven she was taken from her 
couch to be married. Her father 
opposed the match, and was never 
reconciled with his daughter after- 
wards. She and her husband went 
abroad immediately, and settled in 
Florence at the Casa Guidi, cele- 
brated by her poem of the same 
name. 

The ten years following her 
marriage was the high tide of her 
career. During this period she 
wrote Casa Guidi Windows, Son- 
nets from the Portuguese, and 
Aurora Leigh. Of the last she 
wrote, “The most mature of my 
works, and the one into which my 
highest convictions upon Life and 
Art have entered.” 

Consider this: 


Be sure, no earnest work 

Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 

Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much 

It is not gathered as a grain of sand 

To enlarge the sum of human action 

; used : 

For carrying out God’s end. No crea- 
ture works 

So ill, observe, that therefore he’s cash- 
iered. 

The honest, earnest man must stand and 
work, 
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The woman also: otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 
Accepting serfdom. Free men freely 
work. 
Whoever fears God fears to sit at ease. 
—Book VIII. 


He cried True. 
curse: 

The natural creature labors, sweats and 
frets. 

But, after Christ, work turns to priv- 


ilege. 
Book VIII. 


After Adam, work was 


Nothing is small! 

No lily-muffled hum of summer-bee 

But finds some coupling with the spin- 
ning stars: 

No pebble at your foot but proves a 
sphere; 

5 le Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with 
God; 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


The Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese are among the finest love 
poems ever written. Her intense 
love for her “most gracious singer 
of high poems” inspires her to such 
lyric rhapsody as seldom is heard. 
The first sonnet is considered equal 
to any in our tongue. Stedman 
says, “They (the sonnets) justify 
us in pronouncing their author the 
greatest of her sex—on the ground 
that the highest mission of a fe- 
male poet is the expression of love.” 
Some of her strong characteristics, 
viz., deep religious convictions, in- 
tense love for children, devotion to 
Italy, and zeal in defense of her 
sex are shown again and again in 
her poems. 

She died in 1861, leaving one son. 


Stupy List: Aurora Leigh, 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, The 
Sleep—He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep, Cheerfulness Taught by Rea- 
son, Mother and Poet, Cry of the 


‘Children, The Cry of the Human. 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


ing was born at 
Camberwell, a 
suburb of London, 
May 7, 1812. His 
father held a 
clerkship in the 
Bank of England. 
He performed his 
business duties 
faithfully, but 
money getting 


Robert Browning 


with him: however by his frugality 
he amassed a comfortable fortune. 
He was a man of culture and refine- 
ment: was an omniverous reader, 
and bought manv books. He could 
versify very well and was very 
cheerful and sociable. The poet’s 
mother was “the true type of a 
Scottish gentlewoman.”* She was 
very appreciative of good music 
and art. A sweet, gentle, affec- 
tionate, religious woman, she train- 
ed her children well and gave them 
careful instruction in religion. They 
were made thoroughly familiar 
with the Bible. 

Robert left school at fourteen, 
and for four years he was instruct- 
ed by tutors in his own home. At 
the age of eighteen he began a 
course of Greek at the London Uni- 
versity. Very early in life he deter- 
mined to make Literature his life’s 
pursuit; and bent every energy to 
that end. He read extensively. His 
father helped and encouraved him. 
Paracelsus, Sordello, Bells and 
Pomegranates, three of his earliest 
works, were published at his -fath- 
er’s expense and while they brought 
no returns financially, yet Mr. 
Browning did not-lose faith in his 
son’s ultimate success. The poet 
received very, very little public en- 
couragement until 1855, when he 
published Men and Women. While 
the admirers of it were not many, 
they were enthusiastic. 


His life was comparatively un- ms 


get 


Robert Brown- - 


was not a passion 
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eventful, the great event being his 
marriage to Elizabeth Barrett in 
1846. He offered to give up his 
literary work and study law that he 
might the better provide for her, 
but she insisted on his continuing 
writing. At this time her reputa- 
tion was far greater than his. They 
enjoyed fifteen years of happy mar- 
tied life, helning each other and 
enjoying life as few have done. In 
By the Fireside, as well as in many 
other lines, he pays beautiful trib- 
utes to his wife. Her death, in 1861, 
was a shock from which he never 
fully recovered. He left Florence 
soon after, and never revisited it. 
The remainder of his life he spent 
with either his sister or his son. He 
died in Venice at his son’s home, 
Dec. 12, 1889, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In order to fully comprehend, an- 
preciate and enjoy his work, one 
must know something of the strong, ~ 
vigorous man whose handshake 
has been compared to an electric 
shock, for that same health and 
vigor is manifest in his works. 


O our manhood’s prime vigor! no spirit 
feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, 
nor sinew unbraced. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! 
how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul, 
senses forever is joy. 


and the 
—Saul. 


Have you found your life distasteful? 

My life did, and does smack sweet. 

I find earth not gray, but rosy, 

Heaven not grim, but fair of hue, 

Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 

Do I stand and stare? A\ll’s blue. 
—At the Mermaid. 


Browning produced rapidly, and 
did not take time to re-write as 
Tennyson had done. From Pauline 
in 1833 to Asolando in 1889 only 


“short intervals elapsed between the 


appearance of his different works. 
In his many forms of writing— 
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narratives, dramas, lyrics, mono- 
logues, we find the interest centers 
about the development of a soul. He 
analyzed its experiences, failures, 
successes. He found the dramatic 
monologue best adapted for this, 
and he is one of the greatest mas- 
ters in this form of literature. Three 
good examples of this are My Last 
Duchess, Andrea del Sarto, and 
The Bishop Orders His Tomb at 
St. Praxed’s Church. 

In the first the speaker is the wid- 
owed duke who, without realizing 
it, contrasts his own cold, selfish 
disposition with that of his sunny 
wife. In the second a painter lays 
bare his soul. He is harassed 
with conflicting desires: in doubt 
whether to please his vain wife by 
painting popular pictures, or to 
reach out after his own high ideals. 
He exclaims,“Ah, but a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s 
a heaven for?” 

In the third the speaker is the 
vain, worldly-minded bishop who 
is on his deathbed. He cares little 
for his errors, but craves a beautiful 
tomb. He pictures it in all its de- 
tails: he thinks not of the future of 
his soul, so wrapped up is he in 
vanity. 

The Ring and the Book, by manv 
considered his masterpiece, is a 
poem of 21,000 lines. The theme 
for it he found in an old book or 
manuscript purchased at Florence. 
The story briefly is this: Pompilia, 
under the protection of a priest, 
flees from her brutal husband and 
goes to her parents. Her husband 
kills her and her parents. Ten dif- 
ferent versions of the affair are 
given. 

Browning sounded forth the dig- 
nity of labor. No matter how 


menial the task might be, doing it - 


well was service to God. 
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Doing the King’s work all the dim day 
long. 
—How It Strikes a Contemporary. 


Work freely done should balance hap- 
piness i 
Fully enjoyed. 
—A Forgiveness. 


Man’s work is to labor and leaven— 
As best he may—earth here with heaven. 
—Pacchiarotto. 


The necessity of each one doing 
his own work well and how impos- 
sible it is for another to fill his place 
is beautifully shown in The Boy and 
the Angel. 

Browning’s poetrv is thought in- 
spiring, mentally invigorating. It is 
full of trust and love. 


Be love your light and trust your guide. 
—Ferishtah’s Fancies. 


Best love of all is God's. 
' —Pippa Passes. 


For life, with all it yields of joy and 


woe, 
And hope and fear—believe the aged 


friend— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learn- 
ing love, 

How love might be, hath been indeed, 
and is. 


—A Death in the Desert. 


Take away love and our earth is a 
tomb. 


—Fra Lippo Lippi. 


What’s the earth 
With all its art, verse, music, worth— 
Compared with love, found, gained and 
kept? 
—Dis Aliter Visum. 


Often his style is terse and epi- 
grammatic. 


Good, to forgive; best, to forget! 
—La Saisiaz. 


* 


Truth remains true, the fault’s in the 
prover. 
—Christmas Eve. 


Be sure that God ne’er dooms to waste 
the strength 
He deigns impart. 
—Paracelsus. 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


Henceforth I asked God counsel, not 
mankind. 


—The Ring and the Book. 


Love, give love, ask only love and leave 
the rest. 


—In a Balcony. 


A great is better than a little aim. 
—Colombe’s Birthday. 


I have lived, then, done and suffered, 
Loved and hated, learnt and taught. 
—La Saisiaz. 


No one ever drank in more fully 
than he the glories of nature. . 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn: 

God’s in His heaven— 

Alls right with the world! 
—Pippa Passes, 


Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown 
old earth, 
This autumn morning! 
—James Lee’s Wife. 


Sky laughs blue, earth blossoms youth- 


fully. 
—Aristophanes’ Apology. 


His works teem with passages 
on the meaning and purpose of life, 
religion and immortality. 


Then life is to wake not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, but press 

From earth’s level where blindly creep 

Things perfected, more or less, 

To the heaven’s height, far and steep. 
—Reverie. 


This world’s no blot for us, 
No blank; it means intensely, and means 
good. 
—Fra Lippo Lippi. 


I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, educe the 
man. 
—In a Balcony. 


Why stay we on earth except to grow? 
~ —Cleon. 


The common problem, yours, mine, every 


one’s, 
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Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make 
it fair 

Up to our 
thing! 
—Aristophanes’ Apoloen, 


means. A very different 


Things learned on earth we shall prac- 
tice in heaven. 
—Old Pictures in Florence. 


Put pain from out the world, what room 
were left 
For thanks to God, for love to Man? 
—Ferishtah’s Fancies. 


But Easter-Day breaks! 
Christ rises! Mercy every way 
Is infinite. 

—Easter Day. 


I say the acknowledgement of God in 
Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 
—A Death in the Desert. 


I braved sorrow, courted joy, to just one 


end: 

Namely, that just the creature I was 
bound 

To be, I should become, nor thwart at 
all 


God’s purpose in creation. 
—Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. 


Be sure they sleep not whom God needs! 
Nor fear 

Their holdings light his charge, when 
every hour 

That finds that charge delayed, is a new 
death! 

I think the soul can never taste death. 

—Paracelsus. 

God is, and the soul is, and as certain 

after death 


Shall be. 
—La Saisiaz. 


The strong, vigorous Browning 
is beautifully shown in Prospice. 


Fear death?—to feel the fog in my 
throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts 
denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the 
Z storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a 


visible form, 
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Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit 
attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Tho’ a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon 
be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my 
eyes and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
.No! let me taste the whole of it, fare 
like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad 
life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to 
the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices 
that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace 
out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp 
thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


Robert Browning was 


One who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
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Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake. 
—Asolando. 


Stupy List: The Ring and the 
Book, Pippa Passes, Saul, By the 
Fireside, The Boy and the Angel, 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Give a short sketch of the life of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

2. How is she rated as a poet? 

3. Name some of her best poems. 

4. Tell story of and give quotations 
from Aurora Leigh. 

5. Read He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep. 

6. Quote passages from Sonnets from 
the Portuguese. 

Give a short sketch of the life of 

Robert Browning. 

8.. Mention some of his works. 

9. Give some favorite quotations. 

10. Read How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix. 

11. What form of literature did he 
use very often to show the development 


of a soul? 


12. What is generally considered his 
masterpiece? 

13. Tell the story of The Ring and 
the Book. 

14. Read The Boy and the Angel. 

15. Give quotations on Work, Love, 
Life, Nature, Immortality. 
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(THE WLiGhT OF THE WORLD 


See page 192. 


Young Woman's Journal 


Vol. 18. 


April, 


1907. Now 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


Philip S. Maycock. 


I am the light of the world; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light 
of life-—John 8 :12. 


In this beautiful comparison the 
Savior no doubt refers to the com- 
mon custom in the Orient of foot- 
travelers carrying a light through 
the streets at night. Usually a 
servant holds the light close to the 
ground, immediately in front of 
the master’s feet—a practice more 
or less necessary on account of the 
irregular condition of the streets 
and of the obstructions therein. 
One, under such circumstances, is 
literally walking in the light; and 
such a light is in fact a lamp to the 
feet and a light to the path. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is in 
very deed the light of the world. 
He points the way to higher 
things, lights our path to them, 
and gives us desire for them and 
power to appreciate them. He 
disperses the darkness of our souls 
and frees us from its bondage in 
the measure that he becomes the 
light and guide of our lives. Dark- 
ness is ignorance; darkness is sin; 
darkness is punishment and the 
place thereof. There is sorrow; 
there is weening and wailing and 
enashing of teeth. 


The Lord’s servant John declar-° 
ed unto the orld the great mes- 


sage he had heard that “God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all” (I John 1:.5) ; because in Him 
is no ignorance, no sin, no corrup- 
tion. And our Savior, always the 
mediator, partakes of this light of 
the Father, and sheds it upon His 
children. That was His mission— 
to shine in the darkness, and light 
every tan that comes into the 
world. Only by possession of the 
light can we find our way back in- 
to the presence and glory of God; 
and, sent by the Father, the Son 
brought us the light for the very 
purpose of illuminating our path 
back to Him. 

Darkness—which is only another 
name for sin and ignorance and 
their results—comprehends and ad- 
mits not the light of Christ. The 
sinful soul may wilfully shut out 
this light; the ignorant soul, en- 
cased in prejudice, may, not know- 
ing what it does, shut out this 
light; the soul which, though once 
shone upon by this light, has al- 
most unconsciously and unintent- 
ionally built barriers of sinful hab- 
it about it, shuts out this light even 
against its own better but impotent 
desires. 

But the soul into which the light 
of Christ shines has wonderful re- 
sults wrought. It is laid bare of 
all that is spurious, false, showy, 
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or that merely serves for effect; 
and its everlasting and real parts 
and possessions appear. The sin 
that shackles and curses it is seen 
in all its hideousness; and repent- 
ance being begotten of such view, 
the soul seeks the path that leads 
away from the sin; and the light of 
Christ then illumines the course 
to the goal of the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true. This change 
of one’s life by the possession of 
the Spirit of Christ—the light of 
the world—manifests itself as 
truth, as righteousness, or as love. 
Every soul which is thus lighted 
by the Spirit of Christ will enter 
into new beliefs, higher ways of 
action, and deeper affections to- 
wards fellowmen. 
_ He who has the light of Christ 
beholds thereby a new world. The 
eternal spiritual verities and beau- 
ties become known and valued by 
him. It furnishes him the means 
of appreciating the best and sweet- 
est things of existence. The phys- 
ical world about us consists of 
the same mass of facts and matter 
and laws, whether it be under the 
observation of an untrained spec- 
tator or of a man of science. Yet 
what a different physical world it 
is in the understanding and appre- 
ciation of the two observers. The 
power within each—the net re- 
sult of what and how he has ob- 
served in the past—determines just 
what and how he shall see in the 
present; and multitudes of truths 
and beauties exist for the man of 
science that escape entirely the 
comprehension of the untrained 
spectator. Just so the world of 
spiritual truths and beauties and 
joys is seen and appreciated by 
those who have the capacity there- 
for, and this capacity is measured 
by the proportion of the Spirit of 
Christ possessed by them. 

The possession of this spirit— 
this light of Christ—makes the 


through. 
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true Christian character; for by it, 
not only is intelligence increased 
and moral power intensified, but 
the right attitude towards fellow- 
men, both as to judgment of them 
and conduct towards them, is pro- 
duced. Holiness—the love of all 
that is good and the hatred of all 
that is evil—is the result. Helpful, 
intelligent, loving service is the 
result. A love of God and equally 
a love of fellowmen is the result. 
This spirit lights our way here on 
earth, but it also makes us con- 
scious of a capacity for heaven. 
Worship, with such a spirit, does 
not, on the one hand, “stop short 
of God and rest in church, or creed, 
or priest’; nor, on the other, “‘does 
it stop short of actual service of 
our fellow-men, and rest in splen- 
dor of ritual or glow of pious feel- 
ing, or orthodoxy of belief.” If 
it does, then in either case our re- 
ligious conduct is a vain and hol- 
low thing, and we but Pharisees 
and hypocrites. 

He who has the light of Christ 
in his soul is always happy. The 
fleeting things of life by which so 
much store is laid on the part of 
the worldly-minded, and the vicis- 
situdes of life, are of little conse- 
quence to mar his joy. For joy— 
pure, perfect joy, is of the very 
essence of the spirit of Christ, its 
supreme characteristic. In all 
darkness of spirit, in all sorrow, 
in all wretchedness, as well as in 
favored hours, it will shine 
It is the great leveler— 
it makes all alike joyous who have 
it: the palace takes its place with 
the cabin, and the king and the 
beggar are fellows. It is the spirit 
described in Dickens’ unequaled 
story of Scrooge’s Christmas. “The 
spirit stood beside sick beds, and 
they were cheerful; on foreign 
lands, and they were close at hand: 
by struggling men, and they were 
patient in their greater hope: by 
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poverty, and it was rich. In alms- 
house, hospital, and jail, in 
misery’s every refuge, where vain 
man in his little brief authority had 
not made fast the door and barred 
the spirit out, he left his blessing.” 
Christ is indeed the light of the 
world. Blessed is he whose soul 
this light illumines. Blessed is he 
whose feet shall walk therein. 


[Eprror’s Note—With a suddenness 
shocking to his numerous friends and 
almost crushing to his relatives, Philip 
S. Maycock died March 21, 1907, at his 
home in Salt Lake City. He was a mém- 


ber of the Young Men’s General 
Board, Counselor to the President of 
the Liberty Stake of Zion, and one of 
the most promising of the young attor- 
neys of the State. Active in the daily 
service of his God, he answered the 
call Home in perfect faith, trusting im- 
plicitly his Father in Heaven to sancti- 
fy his going to the blessing of his loved 
ones and to watch over their lives until 
their work here is done 

To the Journal Editors the remem- 
brance of the willingness with which 
Brother Maycock wrote this “The Light 
of the World” article will always recall 
the strength of his friendship and his 
faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. May 
God bless his family.] 


CHANSON DES. FLEURS, 


Florence L. Lancaster. 


Daffodils glancing with graces bold, 
Down-bowing like Dame and Knight of old, 
In kirtle green and tunic of gold, 

Bright Dancers they on the lea, 


Bluebells dipp'd in Eve’s deepening sky, 

Decking the shades of the squirrel shy, 

A-chime when the West Wind passes by— 
Bluebells that ring in Summer. 


Daisies tipp’d at the lips o’ the Dawn, 

Softly unclose at the kiss of Morn;— 

Awaken wide! for the Day is born !— 
Sweet eyes a-gaze from the grass. 


Violets steep’d in the Heart of my Heart 


By the tears held back when they fain would start: 


Of my life’s Love-creed forever apart— 
Violets dead when He died. 


New Yorx« City, Feb. 1. 
Who says, my dears, that London 


is the hub of the universe? ‘Tisn’t 
so. New York is the hub of ev- 
erything. This right little, tight 
little island of Manhattan where 
big chief sits in his tepee and 
~ Rockefeller teaches Sunday school 
and Wall street juggles gold and 
coppers, and Child’s and Delmon- 
icoe’s are on the same street car 
line, is making the whole world 
over, and worse than that, is mak- 
ing the whole world come over. 
(Not being a respectable Eyetal- 
yan myself, I can’t appreciate the 
intrinsic value of what I’m getting 
free. March on, me braves.) New 
York is the hub—the hub! (I like 
to say the word over and over. It’s 
the nearest [ll ever come to saying 
“hubby.”) And there’s life in the 
hub. Bubbling life. Bitter, bleed- 
ing life. There’s a rumbling un- 
der the crust of the hub. The east 
side volcano will erupt someday. 
Then its ashes, fre and mud will 
be spattered on that silver river of 
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Dispute it ye who can, 

God doeth naught that’s common 
He made a sunbeam human 
And named it ‘‘Peter Pan,”’ 


ut 


human mercury that flows into the 
brilliant doors of the play house. 
In the meantime, let us return 
thanks for the playhouse. It is 
the’ oasis in the desert of workaday 
life, Omar yto. ber trily “greats 
should have written more like this: 


A little powder overneath a brow, 

A marcel wave, a new silk gown and 
thou 

Sitting beside me in the parquette row, 

The parquette row were Paradise enow. 


Whoever sits through ‘Peter 
Pan” without something of youth 
stealing into his heart is as bad as 
the man that hath no music in his 
soul. Dear Mr. Barrie for giving 
to us matter-of-fact, cased-in, pro- 
saic, dead to poetry, Washington- 
and-the- cherry - tree - but-no-Sieg- 
fried-in-the-schools Americans 
some of the real joy of living! 


-Sometimes I think that when we 


were very little spirit children, we 
clustered at God’s knee while He 


told us fairy tales of the wonderful 


things we should do when we jour- 
neyed away to the unreal land, The 


ad eel Aes 


Earth. Oh, the giants we should 
kill! The dwarfs that should mas- 
ter us! 

To have written “Peter Pan’ is 
to have done something well. To 
play Peter Pan_as Maude Adams 
plays it is to be great. Peter Pan 
is delicious! 

Lisa is telling the story. And 
how glad she is to be rid of Nurse 
Nana so that there may be a story 
to tell. She is an odd little maid 
who so beguiles us. She stamps 
her foot before the curtain rises, 
then all the children gather around 
her just as they cathered around 
Little Orphant Annie, and they 
‘has the mostest fun:’ 

Once upon a time Mr. and Mrs. 
Darling lived in a small house with 


their three children, Wendy Moi- - 


ta Angela Darling, John Napoleon 
Darling, and Michael Nicholas 
Darling. These children had as 
nurse the most wonderful dog 
named Nana. Nana hung their 
nightgowns at the fire on cold 
nights, and was thoughtful of them 
in every way. 

One night Mr. and Mrs. Dar- 
ling were going out. Mrs. Dar- 
ling did not want to go. A strange 
boy had been hanging about the 
house. Once he had even come in- 
to the room.while she was telling 
stories to the children. When she 
saw him, he flew out of the win- - 
dow. But Nana had shut down 
the window so quickly that she had 
cut off the little boy’s shadow. Mrs. 
Darling had it in a drawer. She 
showed it to her husband. But 
Mr. Darling, who had had trouble 
with a collar button and had said 
things (of course it doesn’t matter 
for me—I don’t count. I’m only 
the bread winner!) just like a 
really truly man, poo-poohed the 
notion of fear. And because he 
was angry with Nana too he had 
her tied out doors, so that the chil- 
dren were left fast asleep in bed 
with no one to watch them. Poor 
Nana barked out there in the yard. - 
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She knew that something awful 
was going to happen. 

And then what do you think? A 
fairy came glinting into the room. 
You couldn’t see her because fair- 
ies are not visible to human eyes. 
But she was a dear little fairy. Her 
name was Tinker Bell. Wherever 
she went she was a dancing light 
and she had a voice like a silver 
bell. You couldn’t tell what she 
said. But Peter could. Peter 
talked to fairies as if they. were 
people. (Peter was wonderful. He 
knew it too. You should have 
heard him say it. “I’m wonderful, 
Iam! I’m like Napoleon. He 
was little too.”) And Peter came 
in at the window close upon the 
dainty heels of Tinker Bell. He 
wanted his shadow. Tinker found 
it. But Peter couldn't make it 
stick on. There’s no telling 
what would have become of him 
if Wendy hadn’t awakened just 
then and sewed it on for him. Such 
a happy lad as he was! He was 
willing to tell her everything: how 
he had run away because they told 
him he would stow up and be 
president, and he didn’t want to 
Stow up and be president, 
he wanted - to Stay a little 
boy and have fun; how he lived 
where there were pirates and In- 
dians and fierce beasts; and how 
he lived with some other boys who 
didn’t have any mother. Oh, how 
they wanted a mother! If Peter 
could only find them someone to 
love them and tell them stories! 
The mother born in Wendy an- 
swered. She woke her brothers. 
They were keen for adventure. 
Peter Pan could fly. He could 
teach them to fly. Ina jiffy it was 
done. Away they went out of the 
window to the Never Never Never 
Land where there were pirates and 
Indians and boys that had no 
mother. 

In Peter Pan’s land the boys 
lived under the ground like squir- 
trels. Captain Hook the terrible 


WENDY AND PETER. 


pirate laid all kinds of wicked 
plans) tor kill@Peterse But pno=one 
could kill Peter. He was in- 
vulnerable. It was his destiny to 
conquer. He saved an Indian prin- 
cess from death and thus won the 
red skins to his defense. Captain 
Hook had his men make a large, 
rich cake which he put by Peter’s 
door. For he argued that the boys 
would eat it and then he could 
easily capture a stomach-achey 
army. But what was the use? The 
boys had a little mother now to tell 
them that cake was not good for 
them. It really seemed as if he 
never would catch Peter Pan. Once 
he thought he had him. For Peter 
was left on Marooner’s rock alone. 
He had saved Wendy, but he could 
not save himself. This was the big 
scene/|.ins Peter Panis history. 
Through everybody’s life the end 
of the dream is the greatest mo- 


ment. And Peter's life was one 
long dream that he thought must 
soon be over. Slim and young 
he stood on his bit of rock. Be- 
hind him was the sky, far away 
the jagged cliffs, and around him 
the implacable water, rising, rising. 
In a breath he would be swept in- 
to the world where there is no fear 
of growing old. And so he looked 
out over the wide ocean right into 
the eyes of the end of things and 
said: 

“To die will be an awfully big 
adventure.” 

However, as you may suspect, 
Peter did not die. .And when even 
the cake failed, the pirates came 
against the Indians and, after a 
terrific battle, vanquished them. 
Crafty Captain Hook beat upon 
the tomtom so that the children 
would think that the Indians were 
the victors. Then the children 
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said goodbye to Peter Pan, for 
he was sending Wendy and John 
Napoleon and little Michael home. 
He would so much rather have 
kept them, but he was afraid that 
their mother would forget them if 
they stayed away longer. And 
Wendy was taking the boys who 
had no mother home to hers. She 
wanted Peter to go too, but Peter 
said no; her mother would tell him 
that he was a big boy and that he 
must grow up to be president. So 
they left him. Peter cried himself 
to sleep thinking how happy they 
were, while really they had walked 
right into the hands of the pirates 
who dragged them aboard the pir- 
ate ship. Tinker Bell brought the 
news. In an instant Peter was 
off to the rescue. The pirates were 
careful of Wendy. They had taken 
her to be their mother. But the boys 
had to turn pirate or die. Some of 
them thought it would be great 
sport until they learned that 
they must tear down the flag 
of their country. And then, 
no, no, no, they would never 
be pirates. God guard the 
Red, White and Blue! So over- 
board they were all to go, when 
lo, and behold who should come 
to save them but marvelous Peter 
Pan! How his sword clashes 
against his enemy’s cutlass! It is 
David and Goliath over again. He 
laughs with the glow of the con- 
flict. He is great, he is. Nothing can 
conquer him. It is the “thrill 
moment” of the play. “Who are 
you, Pan?” asks the pirate chiet. 
The answer comes back triumph- 
antly : 

“T’m youth, eternal youth, i'm 
the sun rising, I’m poets sing- 
ing, I’m the new world, I’m a little 
bird that has broken out of the 
egg, I’m joy, joy, joy!” 
Bites kicked the pirate chief 
overboard into the mouth of the 


, 


crocodile who, having tasted a lit-. 


tle piece of him could never rest 
until he ate him all. : 


“haget 
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Then they went home to mother. 
Mrs. Darling begged Peter to stay 
with them. He looked at her wist- 
fully. He did so want to hear the 
stories. 

“But you’ll send me to school 2” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” promised Mrs. Darling. 

“And [ll grow up to be a man 2” 

LON eae 

“And by and bye I’ll—be presi- 
dent ?” 

eV es.” 

“No, no—I won’t stay,” cried 
Peter: 

So he flew away to his little 
house in the tree top. And there 
he lives to this day. If he ever 
knows a sorrow, it is at the thought 
of the little boys who have no 
mothers—or sadder still, the little 
boys who, looking every hour into 
the faces of the women who gave 
them birth, still have no mothers! 
From these spring most of the men 
who say there is no God, or else 
that He is cruel. 

“Peter Pan’ is an epoch in our 
stage history. Out of the mass of 
problem plays and musical come- 
dies, it shines like a star. It is a 
play for the children. If I were 
wealthy, I could think of no sweet- 
er philanthropy than giving the old 
people back an hour of their youth, 
and the poor little starvelings of 
the street and the orphan asylum, 
who never have any youth, a 
glimpse of what childhood should 
mean. 

“Tinker Bell is dying,” groans 
Peter when the little fairy drinks 
the poison Captain Hook has 
planned for Peter. “She will live 
if we believe in fairies. Who be- 
lieves in fairies?” 

Oh, the stampede of little feet 
springing impulsively onto the 
seats! The cloud of little flutter- 
ing hands! It is half the play. 
Dear prosaic people, at that mo- 


‘ment it is good to be alive. 


Dorothy. 
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OF SPEECH. 


Everybody talks, and a few peo- 
ple do a little thinking. “Speech,”’ 
said the witty French diplomat, 
Tallyrand, “was invented to con- 
ceal thought.” Words are the 
blossoms on the tree of life; acts 
are the fruit. But the class and 
variety of the blossoms is deter- 
mined entirely by the sap which 
feeds the roots of the tree. Here 
our simile ends; for the human 
soul is more than the tree, and the 
seeds of progress and divinity are 
embedded in the hearts of God’s 
children. The simile will serve as 
a pertinent reminder, however, that 
the quality of the sap-thought de- 
termines the kind of bloom which 
the tree will bear, and the fruit is 
a direct outgrowth of the blossom 
itself.. «So, tthe fruit is_.tou, be 
sound and good, the blossom must 
be perfect; and the bloom cannot 
reach perfection unless the sap be 
sweet aid pure which is to nourish 
its bright leaves and tinge its ten- 
der calyx. 

Brigham Young once said we 
should try to control our acts as 


that would give us power over our 


words; and when we had learned 
that difficult art, then we might 
hope to govern our thoughts. This 
reversal of the usual mode of pro- 


cedure is commended ‘to psychol- 
ogists. 

Simplicity is only another term 
for sincerity and genuineness. Be 
genuine! Here are the heads of 
my discourse: 

Be simple in speech. 

Be frank, but never brutai in 
that frankness. 

Avoid exaggeration. 

Shun slang. 

Be careful of your speech in pri 
vate, but more careful in public. 

Don’t be verbose, and above all, 
never orate. 

Avoid mannerisms. And worse 
than mannerisms avoid artificiality. 

Study to improve your speech 
as you do your walk, your knowl- 
edge of literature, and your men- 
tal powers: Speech is an Art, 
spelled with a big A. 

If you are simple, direct, frank 
without offense, in short, if you are 
truly genuine, your speech will at- 
tract and win friends, even if it 
be full of grammatical errors. The 
one great mistake most people 
make is in supposing that this mat- 
ter of “speech” is of no special 
consequence. You are very often | 
urged and coaxed and coerced to 
improve your mind, but who tells 
you to improve your speech. May- 
be your English teacher has held 
up to you the value of style and — 
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correctness in speech; but that is 
only the shell, the outer husk of 
my theme. -I want you to sit right 
down and think about this speech 
of yours, as if it actually were the 


sentient, living thing which it really - 


is. Words are the most powerful 
things in the universe, for they are 
the living body of thought. God 
was called the Word, by St. John, 
His Apostle. Don’t you ever again 
insult words by calling them trifles. 


Cannon, battleships, thrones, 
crowns—these may be termed 
trifles! But words—words are 


the mighty death-dealing and king- 
dom-creating powers. They are 
the messengers of life and death, 
the carriers or intermediaries be- 
tween man and man, between na- 
tions and_ principalities. Words 
are the only bridges which span 
the vast oceans of silence about us. 
And yet, men play with words, 
fling them loose into the universe 
as carelessly as if they were of no 
substance and had no power. Why, 
every word you speak is thrown 
out into the mental atmosphere 
about you with the force of a cata- 
pult; and woe be to you if your 
words prove the boomerang they 
so often do. 

Get another point of view! Let 
me introduce these messengers of 
light and darkness to you with the 
seriousness which they deserve. 

Ho, for the frank person! He 
goes about with his tongue full of 
poisoned arrows, ready to sting and 
insult any one who gives him the 
least opportunity. For too often, 
frankness is but another name for 
a sharp and bitter temper. The 
guarded and pure frankness or 
truth which is the outer garment 
of sincerity is, lovely in its white 
radiance. But beware of the too 
frank person; he deceives himself. 
He is of that class whose minds 
are very shallow. And he speaks 
words, words, 


words. Closely — 
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akin <ta< him is’ the  ver- 
bose person who gets a 
great reputation as “speaker” 


among us, because he can repeat 
other people’s ideas and sayings 
while his speech is so close to the 
lips that it could never teach back 
to the brain. Ready speech is 
rarely wise speech. 

On the other hand, the reserved, 
reticent, silent person is not to be 
relied on always as a thoughtful 
man. He certainly displays wis- 
dom in saying nothing when he 
has nothing to say, but he should 
have something to say in this day, 
and iti these stirring times. If he 
is too chary of words, his friends 
will be chary of him. A stupid 
person, in fact a roomful of silent, 
reserved people is about as distres- 
sing a spectacle as a speaker in the 
pulpit can well face. There is an 
intelligent silence, a responsive 
listening, which is as fruitful of 
speech to the brilliant talker as 
wine is stimulating to the brain. 

One amusing and sometimes an- 
noying result of a person’s desire 
to “rise” in society, is his or her 
(usually “her”’) endeavor to adopt 
the cooing tone of voice, the pur- 
ring manners, and the silver-gloss 
speech of so-called “high society.” 
If you are a student of speech, just 
go into a great convention of 
Women’s “Clubs” or Men’s Polit- 
ical conventions and listen to the 
velvet-tongued wordy orators of 
the political or club rostrum. And 
then, if you are young, naturally 
adaptable and imitative, try and 
catch the sound of your own voice 
as you slip gracefully down the 
ladder of sense into the same 
wheedling tone, and watch your- 
self “putting on style’ as your 
judicial boy would call your lapse 
from ‘speech-virtue. Be yourself in 
speech, as in everything. Don't 
whine. Don’t gush. Don’t weep, 
especially on the stand, unless you 
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are on a “weepy” subject; and 
avoid “weepy” subjects. Don’t 
Grate eal hey Aotenmy mdear 
young friends, just starting 
Cue ie theirs sMiutual gpl 
provement careers, don’t orate! 


Talk. Think first, and then tel! 
your thoughts. Don’t repeat mine, 
or Carlyle’s, or Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s. Especially, don’t recite lit- 
tle verses to wind up your speech. 
Indeed, avoid verses. Yet, if you 
are a very young beginner, I will 
bear with all these verbal sins. But 
as you grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of the truth, 
learn. atom béemegenuiner) fp Cour 
thoughts and speech may not 
be as good or _ philosophical 
as those of some one else, but 
at least they are your own. Think 
some home-made thoughts, and do 
your best at expressing them. 

All of which brings me to the 
greatest need in this Art: Study 
to speak well. Study your speech 
in private, in social life, and in 
church, if you ever speak in church, 
which you should not do, unless it 
be from the pulpit. Paul was a ht- 
tle annoyed about the women 
speaking in church. They must 
have been as full of chatter and 
ill-bred behavior as some girls are 
today. 

Study to keep silent when you 
should, and study hard to say the 
right thing when you speak. 

Many admiring people say to 
eloquent speakers, “Oh, if I could 
speak as easily as you do, and ex- 
press my thoughts as nobly as you 
can, I would not mind being called 
on to speak in the pulpit.” They 
might as well say to a professional, 
“If I could play as you do, I 
would not mind being organist of 
the church.” But who would 


imagine that he could play the or- 


gan without years of study and 
thought; and yet people expect to 
successfully use brain and tongue 
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without any study or thought. 
Some people imagine that the gift 
of oral expression is born fuil- 
fledged in the brain. The eloquent 
speaker has studied quite as hard 
as has the professional musician. 
And all the worth and beauty of 
either man’s effort is determined, 
first, by the amount of God’s in- 
spiration which is given at the mo- 
ment; second, by the long study 
and the exercise of the faculties 
which in the silent hours of medi- 
tation made the convolutions of the 
brain, 

If the public words we utter are 
of great moment because of their 
influence upon others, the private 
ones we speak are of no less im- 
portance to ourselves. Our public 
words are more apt to be weighed 
and measured; they are more 
often swayed and amended by the 
silent influences of the listening au- 
dience. But our private words 
have all the force and influence of 
our own individuality. They are 
two-bladed swords, and they cut 
both ourselves, if they are sharp, 
and our listener. If girls could 
once be projected outside of this 
life, and perceive the vast import 
of these every-day, careless, flit- 
ting words of ours, they would 
come back to their own bodies re- 
solved to make steel bars of their 
teeth, and jailors of their lips. St. 
James tells us in many painful sen- 
tences of the tremendous power of 
this unruly member, the tongue. 
Let him who would know what the 
ancient Apostles suffered from 
words, words, words, read care- 
fully every line and word of the 
3rd chapter of James’ Epistle. One 
sees there that cruel gossip had 
taught this half-brother of our 
Lord the value of good words and 
the terrible iniquity of thoughtless 
words. So many people think 
careless words are not, nor can be 
evil. Only the intentional evil 
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words, say they, are evil. Well, 
to such I say, read St. James, 3rd 
chapter. People have no business 
to be careless with gun powder, 
poison or fire. And yet, they fling 
and scatter verbal fire and poison 
and bullets with grim carelessness, 
and smile while they kill your rep- 
utation, and blast your happiness. 
Careless people are about the most 
harmful people in existence. Hell, 
the old Methodists used to say, is 
paved with good intentions, and 
entered through the doors of care- 
less speech. 

The Christian Scientist opens his 
windows and says, “Peace, peace,” 
and the very repetition of that one 
word brings a mellow, gentle radi- 
ance about his whole being, if he 
says the word with full meaning. 
One member of a family can come 
down to breakfast in the mornning, 
cross, and in three seconds, the 
deadly chemical substance of his 
anger has penetrated every one in 
the room and the house is in an up- 
roar of contention. Why, words 
are our good or bad angels. Words 
with pure meanings clear our souls 
by their very utterance; while vul- 
gar, obscene words scar and dark- 
en the spirit with a never-ending 
stain. 

The greatest charm of man or 
woman is well-chosen, simple, vi- 
brating words. The greatest dis- 
appointment is to find a fine look- 
ing person speaking silly, or evil 
words. 

Let me listen for five minutes to 
a girl talking to an intimate com- 
panion,—if she is unconscious of 
my presence,—and I could then 
tell her fortune better than a gyp- 
sy, and read her bumps better than 
any phrenologist. Your words 
are your best friends, and your 
worst enemies. 


ad 


est provocation. 
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Imagination is a lovely thing; 
that is, when it is controlled, gov- 
erned, and vivified through the 
spirit of truth and purity. No man 
is an orator without this gift. But 
it is an unmanageable beast, and 
runs off at a tangent on the slight- 
Harness it to 
your will and guide it by your 
reason, and it will lead you by still 
pastures and under star-gemmed 
skies. Be sure it is yours, how- 
ever, and not borrowed or stolen 
from another. 

Be sincere, sincere and simple. 
The simplest and most directly 
genuine book in existence is the 
Book of Mormon. The Bible 
comes next, although the mental 
habit of the Jews was much more 
subtle and involved. But study, 
read, reflect upon these books, and 
you cannot long be insincere or af- 
fected. What you read, you think; 
what you think, you say; what you 
talk about, you do; and what you 
do, alters and amends each day the 
growing, progressing, uplifted soul 
within you. But watch your words. 
Weigh them. Probe their hidden 
meaning. Avoid the vice of exag- 
geration as much as possible. Yet 
never be pedantic or prim in your 
speech. Be natural, and prigs are 
never natural. Read these words 
of mine, and then tell me that 
words are idle trifles!' Here they 
come, flying back in this poor face 
of mine, bruising and wounding 
my face and spirit with their truth 
and anplication to mvcelf. Come, 
salute these words; treat them 
wisely, courteously, and simply, 
and then we may hope to sleep to- 
night without being haunted by 
their ghostly admonitions of per- 
sonal shortcomings. My friends, 
the Words, I salute you! 


FOR THE SAKE OF A LITTLE CHILD. 
L. L. Greene Richards. 


“Tf you accept the presidency of 
the Newell School and go to live 


on the Reservation, Dr. Lambly, 


why not take that great-grand- 
niece of yours and her little girl 
with you?” 

Deane ine!) ae) hateonaee Vince 
Price? What couJd I do with two 
such—babies ?” 

“T believe, Doctor, you could do 
much better for them. there than 
their whole train of relatives and 
friends are doing or can do for 
them here, where there are so 
many temptations and allurements 
for such as Mabel Frost. In so 
large a school, you surely could 
find her a position as teacher, in 
some department.” 

“Do you really think, Mrs. Price, 
that Mabel could be a teacher ?” 

“She is certainly capable now of 
making a good teacher.” 

“But would she?” 

“T believe you could move her 
to it. With all Mabel’s nonsensi- 
cal flirtations, she has still a sort of 
subdued reverence for men of 
judgment and scholarly ways. Her 
income is small, so I think she 
would be glad of a chance to teach. 
Talk with her about it, won’t you? 

“T think I will, Mrs. Price. The 
matter is at least worthy of con- 
sideration.” 

agi eS 
11 Rue Falguiere, Paris, France. 
April 17, 190—. 
My Dear Uncle Bruce: 

Your letter of the 4th came 
quite unexpectedly this morning. 
Accept my sincerest thanks for the 
draft. 

You ask if I would be willing 
to take a position as instructor of 
art in the Newell School in Sep- 
tember. I have never thought I 


should like to be a teacher, even of 
art; and though I have not lost 
sight of my indebtedness to you 
for making it possible for me to 
spend three years here, I had an- 
ticipated repaying you in some 
other way. 

However, none of us can hope 
to always be able to follow the pur- 
suit which pleases us most. My 
obligations make me feel that I 
should accept your offer and do 
the best I can in helping others to 
enjoy in part, such privileges as I 
have had. 

Besides, living on the Reser- 
vation where Indians and other in- 
teresting characters inhabit a wild, 
picturesque country, ought to af- 
ford me fine opportunities. I may 
find great satisfaction in sketching 
and painting there. 

As soon as I can finish up a 
little work I have on hand I shall 
come home. And if, as you sug- 
gest, I take charge of the Art de- 
partment in the Newell School, I 
shall endeavor to put into it as 
much ‘energy, perseverance and 
life’ as you tell me Judge Ivins is 
using in the great work of estab- 
lishing the school. 

Your affectionate and grateful 
nephew, 


: Ef rank Rosedale. 


“Father !” 

“Ves,” 

The daughter fluttered about, 
touching first one then another of 
the tastefully arranged conven- 
iences in the comfortable log sit- 
ting room. 

Judge Ivins turned in his chair 
and watched his daughter for a 
moment, then dropped the paper 
on the table and said: 
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“it appears to me, Erline, you 
are longer than usual in getting 
settled this evening. Have you 
reading or studying that must be 
done?” 

“I have nothing pressing,” she 
said, “and if you are willing, fath- 
er, I should like to talk with you.” 

“That more than suits me, 
daughter. Why, I’ve nearly lost 
track of your ‘outgoings and in- 
comings’ of late, the business man- 
agement of the Reservation School 
has so completely swallowed me 
up. Tell me all that has happened, 
child, and something of what is 
likely to come to pass.” 

Taking a low stool, Erline seat- 
ed herself beside her father. 

“You know so much more than 
I do of things past,” she said, “that 
I shall want to do some of the ques- 
tioning, if I may.” 

“Certainly,” answered the Judge. 
“Now what is it?” 

Erline thought a moment. 

“In the first place, father, I have 
never been able to see why you 
were selected to take the responsi- 
bility of establishing this school. 
Why didn’t the company send 
Bruce Newell himself? He was 
the originator of the school idea, 
wasn’t he?” 

“There were good reasons for all 
this, my daughter,” said the Judge, 
“which I have not thought neces- 
sary or wise to trouble you with. 
But now that you ask, it is only 
right that I should tell you. I don’t 
know that the idea of fouriding a 
school here was Newell’s concep- 
tion any more than my own. We 
talked it over many times together, 
and at last decided what we would 
do. At the time I had no thought 
of coming here, or of having you 
come. But just as our plans for 
the school were maturing, a large 
deal came off in which our com- 
pany held heavy interests. We 
were crowded. All the 


others 
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were able to save themselves, but 
all. my resources were suddenly 
closed and I lost everything, [ 
Was a poor man!” 

Judge Ivins paused and_ his 
daughter’s arms stole around his 
neck, 

“I had to look ’round and see 
what to do—what I could do to 
Save you and myself from want. 
Some of our company did not quite 
drop me, and others did. 

“Bruce Newell came to me like a 
man. ‘Cheer up, Ivins!’ he said; 
‘there are better days ahead of us.’ 
He had eyes to see where I was left 
and heart enough to have a desire 
to help me. He did not like to give 
up the idea of the school we had 
talked over so much, and as he had 
an abundance of surplus means, he 
could put into it all he and I both 
had agreed to appropriate. So he 
suggested that I should come here 
and give my time and attention to 
the starting of the school, and he 
would furnish the money to carry 
it on and thus tide me over until I 
could get onto solid footing again. 

“It did not take me two seconds 
to decide on Newell’s proposition. 
I felt it was right. I had to do 
something, and that was the move 
for me to make. If I remained in 
the city, I could do no good for 
any one, and might starve myself. 
Whereas, I knew I could come out 
here and be a benefit to the settlers 
on the Reservation, and I could 
bring you away from all the rush 
and excitement of fashionable life, 
without your feeling yourself drop- 
ped ; and you too could be a teacher 
in the new school. ‘I jumped at the 
chance Newell offered me. 

“In business for myself, I had 
failed. But as soon as I com- 
menced work for the school I was 
singularly prosperous, and pushed 
the scheme so quickly and so suc- 
cessfully to completion that even 
my own daughter has not before 
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known why I came to the Reser- 
vation and dropped all other busi- 
ness for the founding of the Newell 
School.” 

“My dear, brave father!’ ex- 
claimed Erline. ‘How nobly you 
have borne this great struggle all 
alone. And you have allowed me 
to believe myself a philanthropist, 
little thinking that as a_ teacher 
among these Indian children I was, 
of necessity, earning my own liv- 
ing. 9 

“That belief has been a truth 
with you, my child,” the Judge an- 
swered, “and I have gloried in it, 
in the unselfishness you have shown 
in giving your time and talents 
freely and fully for the arousing 
and feeding of these mentally 
starved human beings.” 

A silence of some moments fol- 
lowed the Judge’s last remark. Be- 
fore either spoke again some one 
rapped at the outer door. As Er- 
line opened it, she started in sur- 
prise to find one of her Indian pu- 
pils, almost a young man, standing 
there. 

“Why, Wannakee! how is this?” 
she asked. 

“MissHErlie, said’ ther boys 
come to tell you the others work 
on their pictures tonight. Mrs. 
Frost too, make picture very fine.” 

Erline felt amused at the interest 
the boy manifested in her and her 
work, but appreciated his kindness 
too highly to risk hurting him by 
treating his well meant, and to him 
serious message, in anything like a 
humorous way. Besides, the girl 
was secretely carrying a very heavy 
heart, and it was easy not to laugh. 
So she only replied: 

“Thank you ever so much, Wan- 
nakee. I understand. But I shall 
be able to do all that is necessary 
to mine in the morning.” 

“You not go over tonight, then?” 
said Wannakee, in a disappointed, 
questioning manner. 
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“No,” answered Erline, “I shall 
be able to work better in the morn- 
ing.” 

She waited for the Indian to turn 
and walk away with a little grunt, 
to which she answered “Good 
night,” then closed the door and re- 
turned to her seat beside her father. 

“Tt. was Wannakee, the young 
Indian who says he is your boy,” 
she said, in answer to the Judge’s 
look of inquiry. 

“Why is he prowling about here 
so late? I do not like that!” 

Erline answered quickly and re- 
assuringly : 

“He came to tell me that some 
of the art students are still at work 
on their pictures for the contest to 
be decided tomorrow. Wannakee 
is very enthusiastic over my work, 
and is fearful lest some one should 
get an advantage in an unfair way. 
And this, father, announces the 
subject I wish to discuss with you. 
I am in difficulty, and need of 
counsel. But after learning how 
courageously you have borne your 
great trouble, without allowing me 
to share it, I am ashamed to ask 
you to help me with mine.” 

“You have no occasion for such 
feelings, Erline,” replied the Judge. 
“When my troubles were fresh and 
hard upon me my one comfort was 
that vou were ignorant of them all, 
and happy. For this cause alone, 
I asked the members of our com- 
panv to keep the fact of my failure 
vuiet. And to the credit of every 
man of them, I will say they res- 
pected my wishes. But this affair 
of yours, Erline, must be different. 
You say that speaking of the pic- 
ture contest opens the subject. I 
have thought many times of late, 
that your lessons with Professor 
Frank Rosedale have come to pos- 
sess a special charm for you.” : 

The Judge was watching his 
daughter intently, and saw that he 
had made no mistake. Her face, - 
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which before had been unusually 
serious, brightened almost into a 
smile. The father half smiled, also 
and the pressure upon the hand 
resting trustfully in his own was 
slightly tightened. Erline did not 
reply, and her father continued: 

“T hope your disturbance is not 
of so much importance as the one 
I have unbosomed to you, my 
child.” 

“Oh, father!” -said) Erline, “‘it 
seems to me ever so much worse.” 

Judge Ivins was startled. His 
daughter went on: 

“Perhaps you think I have little 
or no appreciation of the distress 
which your losses must have occas- 


sioned you; but my seeming insen-’ 


sibility is greatly on account of the 
weight which was already pressing 
upon my mind.” 

“My daughter!” Judge Ivins ex- 
claimed with emotion. “I had no 
idea of anything so dreadful as 
your words indicate. What is it 
that so troubles you?” 

“You may not. consider it worth 
calling trouble at all, father, but to 
me, it is real suffering. You know 
I never cared so much for wealth as 
many do, and I do not want flat- 
tery; but I had to come here and 
study art to find out what my nat- 
ural inclinations. are. I have dis- 
covered that I am not without as- 
pirations to be something in the 
world, to do something to make 
it brighter and nobler because I 
have lived and worked in it. This 
has grown into a ceaseless, burning 
desire to become a true artist. The 
time I have given to this study with 
Professor Rosedale has been the 
happiest and most satisfactory of 
my life. I have grown under his 
influence, and feel that I must keep 
striving until I can paint pictures 
that will appeal to the highest and 
best that exists in the souls of in- 
telligent mortals.” 

The expression on the Judge’s 


not. 
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face changed frequently while he 
continued to note his daughter’s 
countenance, as she innocently re- 
vealed to him the emotions, aspir- 
ations and yearnings of her soul, so 
common to young, bright minds, so 
new to her, to him so old as to have 
been nearly forgotten. But how- 
ever great the changes which passed 
over his face, the look of deep, 
heartfelt, sympathetic interest was 
always there, and noticing it, Er- 
line was unconsciously helped over 
difficult places in the story. 

“With this newly awakened am- 
bition,” she continued, “I feel so 
anxious to advance; and, perhaps 
you can imagine, father, something 
of the sacrifice I fear I am in duty 
bound to make when I tell you the 
present condition of things in the 
art department. You know the ar- 
rangements for the contest which 
closes tomorrow ?” 

“I know,” replied the Judge, 
“that fifty dollars and a year’s 
scholarship in the class is the larg- 
est prize to be awarded, and is to be 
given for the best painting done by 
any student. Further than this, f 
am not informed.” 

“You are not aware, then, that 
your daughter’s work is spoken of 
as one of the best things in the 
contest,’ said Erline, with unmis- 
takable satisfaction in her voice. 
“There is but one other study con- 
sidered as good and that is the 
work of Mrs. Mabel Frost.”’ 

“Mabe: Frost—that’s the pretty 
young widow, isn’t it? Isn’t Ma- 
bel Frost the mother of that delight- 
ful little child, Pearl, do they call 
her?” 

“Ruby is the child’s name,” an- 
swered Erline, “and her mother is 
the young widow. Mrs. Frost's 
work and mine are unquestionabiv 
the best. Hers, I think, is lacking 
in omy one point. I see whai is 
wanting, but apparently she aves 
Now, a very grave qucition 
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has come into my mind. Mrs. 
Frost says if her picture wins first 
prize, she will remain in the Newell 
School, a teacher and student as she 
has been during the last two years ; 
but should she receive only the sec- 
ond prize, she cannot and will not 
stay with us. She will take Ruby 
and return to the city to their 
friends and relatives. I know these 
relatives and friends flatter and 
spoil both mother and child. I feel 
it would prove most disastrous for 
the dear little girl to be taken away 
from the true and wise friends she 
has found here, back into the follies 
and vanities of the fashionable 
world. It isn’t the mother that I 
am so much concerned for. Mrs. 
Frost has such strange ways of neg- 
lecting her child, and trusting to 
good friends and Providence to do 
for the little one what a miother 
should think of and attend to naer- 
self; and knowing of that careicss- 
ness on the mother’s part, I tremble 
for the innocent little darling wien 
I think of her going from here. 
Ruby was only six years old when 
Dr. Lambly persuaded Mrs. Frost 
to be a teacher here. Two years 
of judicious discipline in the Kin- 
dergarten have wrought wonders 
for good in the child’s life and de- 
‘velopment. To see her go away 
now and have all the efforts we 
have put forth in her behalf come 
to nothing,—and no one can tell 
what her future might be—it is too 
bad to think of! 

“Father, here is the point which 
is making me unhappy. I see a 
weakness in Mrs. Frost’s painting, 
which will likely prevent its taking 
first prize. But should my picture 
win, she will take Ruby away from 
all that would be so helpful to her. 

“Even you, father, can hardly 
understand how much I have want- 
ed to win that prize, not altogether 
selfishly, but for your sake and for 
the sake of all I love. 


Consider the worth 


It seems’ 
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hard to give it up when it is so near- 
ly won! And yet, when I think 
that perhaps the soul of a little 
child is being weighed against my 
simple work, against my self-love, 
against the happiness that coveted 
prize would bring me, I am stunned. 
Should I win and Ruby be taken 
away, I should be haunted by the 
memory of what I might have cone 
for her, but did not. 

“Father, what shall I do?” 

Erline finished her story with a 
smothered sob. 

The father said nothing for a 
little time, then as the pent up grief 
subsided, he answered in soothing 
tones: 

“Erline, you have been studying 
too hard, and have become over- 
anxious. I think your estimate of 
the matter is very largely exagger- 
ated; but, as I view the case, the 
chief point now is the splendid op- 
portunity of proving that you can 
be, and are, just such a woman as 
you want little Ruby to become. 

“When your mother died, and left 
you a little child with only your 
father to look after you it seemed to 
me that anv woman who cared for 
your welfare, even in a small de- 
gree, was a near kin to the angels. 
of a little 
child’s soul. Our Savior Lord has 
placed no greater value on any one 
thing.” 

Mabel Frost was not satisfied 
with her painting. She knew it 
was strong in a way, but it lacked 
something. If she could only dis- 
cover what that something was. She 
stayed and studied it over and over 
until very late the night before the 
contest. She returned to it early in 
the morning, still unsettled in her 
mind. 

In taking a brush from her easel 
tray, she saw a small sheet of paper 
which before had escaped her no- 
tice. It was lightly folded, and as 
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it fluttered to the floor, she saw 
there was typewriting on it. She 
picket it up and read: 

- “Sunflowers, scattered among the 
purple grasses, against the blue 
haze, would give tone and finish, 
relieving the monotony.” 

Oh, wondrous revelation! So 
simple, so natural, yet she had tried 
in vain to see just that little thing! 
There was no time to think who 
had written it out for her. It was 
typewritten, so she could never tell 
anyhow. The paper dropped to 
the floor again, and she ran out to 
find some of the wild flowers. 

While Mabel was gone, -Profes- 
sor Rosedale came in. He seemed 
particularly interested in her picture 
but studied it only a short time and 
passed on unobserved as she re- 
entered the room. 

The subject for the contest was a 
landscape done from nature. 

Erline Ivins had chosen her pres- 
ent home, a picturesque log house 
with a fine grove of trees as a back- 
ground, a summer evenirig scene, 
softly lighted by a crescent moon 
and glimmering stars. The chief 
attraction in the picture was the 
light from within the house shin- 
ing through the front window, 
which was relieved of blind or cur- 
tain. This light was so luminous 
and true to nature as it shone out 
and fell across the path leading to 
the door, that a sensitive, animated 
beholder would instinctively imag- 
ine, at first sight, that its warmth 
and glow were felt. 

The painting altogether was a 
splendid thing for a student to 
have done, and the Professor was 
secretly very proud of it. 

Mrs. Frost’s picture was a scene 
on the creek. The blue light of a 
summer sky shimmering through 
trees and bushes. Just a splash, so 
to speak, of the stream with the 
sunshine on it, sparkling amid the 


underbrush. The slope of a hill 
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covered with wild, purple grass and 
flowers and a bend in a foot path 
leading to the creek. 

This piece of work was also done 
with much delicacy and _ artistic 
sentiment, and many highly compli- 
mentary remarks were passed upon 
it. When, after two hours of 
steady, caréful work that morning, 
the heavy mass of purple, crossing, 
the hill slope, was softened and re- 
lieved by the introduction here and 
there of yellow sun flowers, the 
painting seemed indeed finished. 

zs + & 


It was the close of the fourth se- 
mester of the Newell School, so 
Dr. Lambly announced in an open- 
ing address before the assembled 
guests, faculty and students. The 
doctor was exceedingly happy in 
reporting the very favorable con- 
ditions of the school. 

Other speeches and a program 
followed, ending with the distribu- 
tion of awards. Last of all came 
the consideration of the contest in 
the art class. In this, the spokes- 
man of the judges declared that he 
and his associate judges were un- 
able to discriminate between the 
merits of Miss Ivins’ work and that 
of Mrs. Frost, as they seemed to be 
equally good. They had there- 
fore decided to call it a tie, and let 
the two ladies draw for the prize. 
Here Miss Ivins arose and said in 
a clear, distinct voice: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I desire to express my 
thanks to our worthy judges, but I 
prefer to withdraw in favor of Mrs. 
Frost.” 

Cheers followed this speech. 
Then an excited professor arose 
and said: 

“Tnstead of accepting Miss Ivins’ 
proposal to withdraw from the con- 
test, I move that the prize be 
equally divided between the two 


ladies.” 


“Mr. President,” spoke up Ben 
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Rosedale, a brother of the artist, 
“T move as an amendment to double 
the prize instead of dividing it, 
giving to each of the winning ladies 
the full award.” 

“Will our financial condition jus- 
tify that amendment, Judge Ivins?” 
asked Doctor Lambly. - 

“Tam happy to assure you it 
will, Mr. President,” replied the 
Judge. 

“Then I take great pleasure in 
seconding Mr. Rosedale’s amend- 
ment.” 

The amendment was carried amid 
great applause. 

During the excitement, Erline, 
with grateful tears in her eyes, bent 
down and kissed little Ruby, who 
was close beside her. She received 
in return a joyous hug. 

“Oh, Aunt Erlie, I am glad and 
double glad!’ said the little girl, 
whose mama was at the time grace- 
fully accepting congratulations 
from some distinguished visitors. 


Late in the afternoon, Erline 
stood alone at an open window 
through which the sweet, fresh 
breath of the summer evening si- 
lently floated, bearing as on -wings 
of love and trust to the heart of the 
young woman, the blessedness of 
of a great peace. 

Professor Rosedale 
quietly and said: 

“Miss Erline, do you know this?” 
He unfolded a small sheet of paper 


joined her 
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upon which two or three lines of 
typewriting appeared. 

Erline, taken unawares, reached 
for the paper and answered 
quickly : ' 

“Yes, sir, it’s mine, please!” 

The Professor retained the paper, 
however, and caught Erline’s fin- 
gers, 

“No, it is not yours now, please. 
You gave it away and I found it. 
It is mine, and I shall keep it as a 
very pleasing memento of the sec- 
ond year’s work done in the Art 
Department of the Newell School. 

“T consider it the best thing I 
have ever yet come across in art, 
either by student or master,” the 
Professor continued. 


Erline hesitated in surprise for 
a moment, then answered: 


“T fail to comprehend, Professor 
Rosedale, why you should pro- 
nounce it so good a thing, when 
you know nothing of its creation or 
its purpose.” 

“T know more than you think, 
Miss Erline,” he replied. “I have 
been watching other concerns as 
well as the growth of the pictures ; 
and the reason I place so high a 
value on this small yet great and 
generous piece of work, is because 
I know something of the struggle 
and the sacrifice it must have cost. 
And a still greater reason is be- 
cause I realize that it was done for 
the sake of a little child.” 


WOULD WE TIRE? 
Harold Goff. 


If sorrow never came 

To these mortal hearts of ours, 

If life's way were all bestrewn 
With nothing coarser than flowers, 
Would we tire of our lot? 

Would we long to be set free 
From the never-ending bonds 

Of such sweet monotony? 


RURAL SCENERY IN HOLSTEIN. 


C. Larsen. 


It would be difficult to find scen- 
ery more restful to a tired mind 
than that which makes up a large 
part of central Holstein. There is 
nothing grand or magnificent about 
it. One does not find it heralded 
abroad as the acme of the pictur- 
esque Of -t3e.-0al -Of. stourists’ 
dreams. It is simply a region of 
varied rural pictures, where quiet 
farms shut in by woodland alter- 
nate with more open scenes show- 
ing the glimmering of distant 
lakes; where alluring meadow- 
paths lead you across stiles and 
foot-bridges through successive 
panoramas of pastoral beauty. It 
is a region where factories are un- 
known; where a single line of rail- 
road seeks to hide itself among 
the hills and is readily forgotten 
because seldom heard; where stage 
coaches still make their periodic 
appearance passing to and from 
still more secluded parts of the 
province. Everything bears the 
stamp of great antiquity and abso- 
lute immutability, but the spirit of 
cheerful contentment and simplic- 
ity is no less obvious. — 

Mv friend and I had left Kiel, 


the provincial capital, early in the 


morning and, after walking all day 
through beautiful, fertile country, 
along the well-kept highways 
shaded for the most part by great 
old fruit trees now pink with blos- 
soms, we found ourselves towards 
evening not far from the little 
town of Plon. For miles the road 
runs straight as an arrow, and be- 
tween the tall elms here bordering 
it we could catch a glimpse of the 
most imposing part of the town,— 
the Schloss, perched on its little 
eminence, guarding the few red- 
tiled houses huddled around it. 
Beyond the town, just at the foot 
of the wooded hill on which lay 
the castle, stretched the greater 
Ploner lake. 

Weary and foot-sore, we entered 
the town in the dusk of the long 
northern twilight. The main 
street itself was narrow and: crook- 
ed, winding about the hill in  ser- 
pentine fashion. It was’ paved 
with rough cobble over which an 
occasional farm-cart went clatter-'" 
ing. On each side was a narrow 
row of flagging barely wide enough 
for a single person. The little one- 
story houses formed the boundary 
lines, some presenting their sides, 
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others their gable ends, to the 
street. Between them, at frequent 
intervals, little dark lanes ran off 
in the direction of the castle or 
the lake. Here and there a soli- 
tary oil-lamp strove _ valiantly 
against the approaching darkness. 
People sat about on their door- 
steps and chatted while the chil- 
dren in their wooden shoes, played 
in the narrow street. Some one 
directed us to an inn, and very 
soon afterwards we were sound 
asleep, deeply sunk in huge feather 
beds. 

In the morning we saw that our 
old inn was nestled most cozily at 
the foot of the Schloss, and that its 
premises extended down to the 
lake. Strolling through the vari- 
ous yards and an orchard fragrant 
with apple bloom, we reached the 
shore. The limpid brownish water 
lapped the pebbles with a subdued 
murmur. From the surface a thin 
mist was rising, so that the wooded 
shores on the left loomed dimly 
as) if. efary distant. Gulls @ were 
clamoring near at hand, and far 
out a crew of fishermen could with 
difficulty be discerned, though their 
shouts and snatches of song reach- 
ed us with startling distinctness. 

Save the beautiful scenery all 
around it, Plon has but one object 
of interest: its .castle. From all 
sides the Schloss is equally con- 
spicuous and equally attractive. It 
is built in the French chateau style, 
and its cheerful red tints, its little 
turrets and sharp gables towering 
above the ancient trees around it, 
combine to. give a harmonious and 
pleasing effect. The view from 
the towers must be unexcelled; for 
even from the hill one may look in 

all directions and see only an un- 
broken panorama of rural beauty. 
“A living glory-bath 


Of air and light, where seems to float 
and move 


The wooded, watered country, hill and 


dale 
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And: steel-bright thread of stream, a- 
smoke with mist, 

Asparkle with May morning, diamond 
drift, 

O the sun-touched dew.” 


Shortly afterwards we were in 
the midst of all these charms, seen 
from the hill. After leaving the 
town and following the turnpike 
for a short distance, we turned: 
down a narrow country lane, pass-. 
ed a few thatched cottages, appar- 
ently realizations of Utopian: 
dreams of contentment, and soon’ 
reached an old stile in the hedge. 
We crossed, and now, following a 
mere foot-path, we walked for 
hours through the most beautiful 
rural scenery I. have ever seen. 
The sun mounting higher and 
higher in the cloudless blue, at first 
made the damp meadows and num- 
berless ponds and lakes yield up 
their vapor like a cloud of incense, 
and then dispelled it. Towards 
noon there was no remaining ves- 
tive of mist; the air was so clear, 
pure and transparent that the 
wooded hills’: on the horizon, sev- 
eral miles away, looked within 
hailing distance. 

Lakes, woods and meadows suc- 
ceeded each other in ever changing 
vistas of delight. For miles no 
houses of any kind were seen,—we 
could fancy ourselves the only be- 
ings in existence, walking about 
on the new-made earth. Only the 
whir of insects and the soft coo- 
ing of doves in the beeches broke 
the silence. At times we passed a 
new-mown hayfield, and the deli- 
cious scent lay heavy on the air. 
Once, at a considerable distance, a 
company of men and women were 
raking and piling the hay, and I 
remember distinctly the ‘pictur- 
esque effect of the blue gowns of 
the women and the white shirt- 
sleeves of the men on the green ex- 
panse. 

Our path had been mounting 
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slowly and now entered the great 
beeches which we had been skirt- 
ing. It continued to mount and 
soon we were on a range of hills 
covered with majestic trees. The 
woods here ran down to the:shores 
of a large lake 
of which | welg 
caught fleeting A 
glimpses now|g 
and then. In the 
absolute stillness |i 
of the atmos-|i 
phere a golden|ii™ 
shower was fall-ls 
ing from all the 
beech trees. It 
provedto be only 
the dry scales off® 
the leaf budsig 
now discarded 
by the growing 
foliage. 

Still no houses, no signs of hu- 
man habitation. Once, it is true, 
across the lake, we could distinctly 
see a flock of sheep and a few red 


and white cows grazing. Sudden- 
ly, without warning, we came upon 
a whole colony of “summer hotels” 
perched in the woods, with paths 
running down to the lake. Never 
did’ buildings. seems so incongru- 
ous, so entirely 
{out of harmony 
with the beauti- 
ful surround 
ings. We hur- 
ried on, but the 
charm was brok- 
en, the woods 
and lakes were 
still there, but at 
frequent inter- 
vals some gaudy 
| cottage or hid- 
| <OUS peosinn gay 
with stucco-work 
and fresh paint 
and labelled with conspicuous 
names and signs, stood forth in 
glaring contrast to the calm, sub- 
dued beauty of the landscane. 


REMEMBERING. 


Annie Pike Greenwood. 
Remembering, I hear the waters rushing by, 
And see as yestere’en ihe serried stars, 

And feel again the dark that clung about us, 
The freedom from all sense of human nearness 
Save thine alone;—and then I would recall 
Thy spoken words, but no sound comes to me 
Except the waters in the lmdden creek— 
Remembering, I hear the waters rushing by. 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH. 
Ruth May Fox. 


There come times in every hu- 
man life when clouds are dark and 
lowering and the mist is so dense 
that we cannot, with our own 
feeble light determine the proper 
course to pursue. 

Such a time may come to us 
even as little children when our 
hearts should be light and our spir- 
its gay, or it may come in youth, 
when all the world seems fair and 
every friend appears warm and 
true. It may be, perhaps, a temp- 
tation to shirk a duty, break the 
Sabbath day, violate the Word of 
Wisdom; or, it may be when we 
receive the stinging taunt of a 
so-called friend. Again, it may 
come in middle life when cares, 
sorrows and perplexities of vari- 
ous kinds cross and re-cross our 
lives until we are entangled in a 
web so intricate that we cannot ex- 
tricate ourselves although our de- 
sires are strong and our struggles 
great. 

Ah, yes, and there does come a 
time when even the heavens refuse 
to answer and are as brass over 
our heads until we feel to cry aloud 
“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 

And all this that we may use 
our agency and prove ourselves, 
whether we will do good or evil. 

All the way, and especially is this 
true of early life, two spirits con- 
tend within us for supremacy; one 
strews the path with roses and 
lights the way with moonbeams ; 
fairies seem to dance before our 
eyes singing softly: | 

“Come along, come along, this 
is the way, this is the way! See, 
the path is broad and thornless and 
leads to yonder meadow, where 
the grass is green and fragrant 
and the waters cool and sparkling.” 

The other exclaims: 

“Stay! Stay! It is not true: 
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go not thither! The meadow truly 
looks fair, but beneath it lurks a 
poisonous swamp swarming with 
all manner of vermin. The waters’ 
do indeed look clear, but they are 
filled with dead men’s bones. 

“Enter ye in at the strait gate: 
for wide is the gate, and broad is 
the way, that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be which go 
in- ethereatees because -“Sirait - 16 
the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth into life, and few 
there be that find it.’ 

“Took! Here is the Iron Rod; 
it is cold and hard but will lead 
you to the never-failing pastures 
and to ‘wells of water springing up 
unto everlasting life.’ ” 

Now is the test! . We cannot 
see. What shall we do? We will 
lift our hearts to heaven pleading 
earnestly and __ sincerely: =O 
Father, show me the way.’ And 
the light will come; not the light of 
the stars, nor the light of the moon, 
nor the light of the sun; but “the 
light which will brighten the dark- 
est hour, and illumine the gloom- 
iest path; the light which led the 
boy prophet, Joseph Smith, to the 
glorious woods on that bright May 
morning; the light which made 
him brave enough to face a sinful 
world with the unpopular princi- 
ples of eternal truth; the light 
which led the prophet Brigham 
Young over a trackless waste, to 
these valleys in the mountains, that 
you and I might find a home there- 
in; the light which leads our 
Church today and which will ever 
lead it through its inspired 
prophets until the Great King 
comes, and which, if we will keep 
the commandments of God, will 


- guide us through all our difficult- 


ies, even until we have conquered 
ourselves, the world, and the evil 
one. 


STARTING DOWN THE GRAND CANAL. 


Marian Adams. 


We had spent hours and hours 
at St. Marks and the Doges Palace, 
we had visited the great Francis- 
can and Dominican churches, and 
we had gazed on the beautiful pic- 
tures in the Academy; in short, we 
had “done” Venice except for the 
ride down the Grand Canal. We 
had kept that for the last evening 
of our stay in Venice, a balmy, 
moonlight night. As soon as din- 
ner was over, therefore, the five 
“Americaines” might have been 
“seen emerging from the big gate of 
the Pension Bonin into the San 
Marco Corte. At the edge of the 
little court, where the water was 
lapping the stones, the gondola 
waited. It looked tempting, and 
we were almost inclined to change 
our minds about taking the steam 
launch for our trip, but reflecting 
that the launch would make better 
time we passed on. 

Ora, who has a marvelous in- 
stinct for directions, had discovered 
a short cut which would take us 
straight to the Piazzetta where we 
could board the launch.. So we 
followed our golden-haired guide, 
and she brought us quickly to the 
quay in front of the Doges Palace. 
_ There we saw a boat headed for 
the Grand Canal into which a 
stream of people was passing. We 
bought our tickets, went down the 
gangway, and stepped on board, 
congratulating ourselves meanwhile 
on meeting with no delay. We had 
had a hard day of sight seeing, and 
we were glad to be comfortably 
seated feasting our eyes on the 
glittering palace, and eyeing the 
winged lion of St. Marks, as he 
stood on the top of his high column. 
- “The Door of Venice’—that is 
what they cail this part of the city, 
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and the name.is a fitting one, for 
this is and always has been the 
center of Venetian activitv. We 
pictured Venice in all her glory, 
ruled by the doges, who lived in 
this great palace overlooking the 
sea, and we wished we could have 
witnessed one of those brilliant cer- 
emonies, when the doge came out 
in all his splendor to wed the Adri- 
atic. 


But suddenly we were aroused 
from our musings—the boat had 
veered entirely around, and was 
now running, not down the canal, 
but straight out toward the open 


sea. We looked at one another in 
consternation. To what point out 
there in the Adriatic were we 
bound ? 


In this dilemma, we turned in- 
stinctively to our phrase book. Hav- 
ing found the Italian equivalent for 
the question, “Where are we go- 
ing?” we repeated it to the people 
nearest us, a good looking young 
couple. . They seemed to. under- 
stand us for they answered very po- 
litely, but alas, we couldn’t under- 
stand them. 

“Non capisco,” we said sadly, as 
we shook our heads. Such experi- 
ences as this were bound in time 
to lower our estimation of the 
value of that deceitful phrase book. 

Seeing our bewilderment, the 
young Venetian girl repeated, “Li- 
do! Lido!” pointing as she spoke 
to a number of twinkling lights far 
out in the water. 

“Cheer up, girls, we’re going to 
Lido!” cried Angie, with that irre- 
pressible twinkle in her eyes. 

“That is probably the Italian for 
Limbo,” returned Nell gloomily. 
“Who has the Baedeker ?” 
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“T: left him homie,” sighed Ora. 
“We are utterly destitute.” 

“Lido must be a pleasure resort,” 
said Alice, who had been using her 
eagle eye and massive brain. “Don’t 
you see that the passengers going 
out are all young, well dressed, and 
that they are paired off?” 

This reasoning proved fo be quite 
correct, for before we reached the 
twinkling lights, strains of dance 
music came sweetly to us over the 
water, and when the boat touched 
the little island, we caught glimpses 
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playing with us that night, for when 
the boat moved it also went wp not 
down the channel. 

“Cheer up, girls,” cried Angie 
hysterically, ‘““We’re going back to 
Lido!” 

“Well, wouldn’t that bombfooz- 
lize you?” remarked Ora quietly. 

Nell began turning the pages of 
the phrase book desperately. 

“Oh, throw that thing away, 
Nell!” exclaimed Alice. “You can’t 
find anything there strong enough 
to express my feelings.” 


of gay promenaders. Fortunately 
for us, our boat started back as soon 
as the eager passengers had landed, 
and in a short time we stood once 
more on the quay, none the worse 
for our ride over the silvery waves 
of the Adriatic. 

“Come on girls,’ said Nell, 
“there is our boat at the upper dock 
—see the sign, ‘Canal Grande’ ?” 

Again we were comfortably seat- 
ed. “At last, at -last,” we sighed 
contentedly. But fate was bent on 


We were not on the boat which 
ran out to Lido, however; we were 
at least spared that humiliation. 
This time we kept close to the cury-. 
ing shore, stopping at successive 
landings. Soon we noticed boats 
similar to ours passing us going: 
down the canal, so at the next stop 
we got out and went on board one 
of these. Now at last we found 
ourselves headed down stream. 

“How long will it take us to 
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make the trip, I wonder,” said Nell, 
rubbing her eyes to keep awake. 

“T don’t know,” returned Angie 
resolutely, “but I am going if it 
takes me all night.” 

“Yes,” assented Ora; “let’s see 
it through now to the ‘bitter end.’ ”’ 

“For my part,” added Alice in 
her most emphatic manner, “I 
would go down if I had to swim 
every step of the way!” 

We all laughed at the uncon- 
scious Irishism of this last speech, 
and then we forgot all our troubles 
in the enchantment of the scene be- 
fore us. We were floating down 
past old palaces, magically re- 
- stored to their former splendor in 


we caught sight of some place of 
particular interest—here the home 
of Robert Browning, there the old 
Rialto, where merchants once did 
congregate. 

“Listen,” said Nellie suddenly, 
her shining eyes quite guiltless 
now of slumber. “Do you hear 
those beautiful strains from the 
gondola yonder in the shadow of 
the Ponte di Rialto? See, the 
sound draws the gay young occu- 
pants of other gondolas—the mus- 
ic of soft laughter mingling with 
the music of the song. Isn’t it all 
the very soul of romance?” 

Tit) Sissaathes. best.) iyet! i ywe 
agreed as we floated on down the 


the moonlight. Now and again canal. 


BECAUSE. 
Grace Ingles Frost. 


Because the sky in springti me is so blue, 

And flowers sweet are bursting into bloom, 
I do not fear; 

For in each touch of life renewed I see 

The work of a great master hand divine. 


Because the raindrops do revivify 
Alike the richest plant and tiny weed, 
I do not fear; 
For well this fact revealeth unto me, 
That God will strengthen e’cn the common things. 


Because the sun doth kiss the barren land, 

As warmly as the garden spots of earth, 

I do not fear; 

For just so will the Lord show forth His love 
Unto His children of uncomely nuen. 


Because I know that somewhere there is One 
Who for the least of creatures taketh thought, 

I do nor fear. 
Upon the arm that such great works hath wrought, 
lam content to lean, and trusi in Him. 


OUR GIRLS 


THE SANDAL-WOOD CHEST. 
Bab. 


The sun had fortified himself 
behind a crimson citadel of flam- 
ing clouds. The long black 
stretch of low hills beyond the lake 
turned to burnished gold, but be- 
fore the light had quite gone, great 
dark clouds swept over the sky 
from the north and hung heavy 
and back over the land. Slowly and 
softly as petals dropping from 
blossoms in May, the snow began 
to fall, heaping up billows of 
white against the hedge-rows and 
window panes. 

The long lane skirted by wild 
brier and rose, lost its sombre 
shadows in the drifts that piled 
up in domes and minarets,—pure 
white against the deeper grey of 
the wood beyond. The village at 
the end, lay transformed to a city 
of marble, and flung its blurred 
lights out across the silence, to 
guide the lingering footsteps home. 

When the storm ceased and the 
clouds lifted and parted, the moon, 
in silver radiance, poured her 
light out upon two weary travelers 
pushing through the deep drifts. 

“Tt won’t be long before we’re 
home, Broc. I know you're tired, 
poor dear; and your foot hurts 
dreadfully ; but just keep up a lit- 
tle longer,” the girl coaxed, pat- 
ing her horse’s neck. 

The horse pricked up his ears 
at the brave encouraging words of 
the little mistress who trudged 
along so cheerfully by his side. 

After a hard long tramp, the 
two emerged from the damp drifts 
of the lane and walked slowly up 
the road. The iron gate before 
the stone house was hard to un- 


latch with cold fingers, but with 
firm persistence, it swung open at 
last, sweeping the snow before it. 
With a glad start, the horse sham- 
bled foreward to the cozy, warm 
barn where hay and oats were 
plentiful. 

Broce was unsaddled by aching 
fingers, blanketed and fed. The 
sharp stone was laboriously and 
slowly pried from the tender hoof 
before the girl shook out her wet 
skirts and started up the walk in 
to the house. 

She was just a girl of sixteen or 
so, with eager brown eyes, and 
smooth brown hair that tumbled 
out from under the fur cap in 
shimmering masses. She opened 
the door and stood blinking for a 
moment or two in the strong light. 

“T saw him, Gertrude; I —— 
She sank in a dejected little heap 
at the feet of the woman, burying 
a convulsed, tearful face in the 
dainty pile of ruffles and tucks. 


“There, edon'teery, ~Bliss= veil 
me all the trouble.” 
Gertrude gathered the damp 


little figure in her motherly arms, 
after pushing the precious sewing 
out of the way of the devastating 
tears. 

“Oh el yj ust can’t help it. Law- 
yers don’t have any sense, they—” 

The tears broke out afresh. 

“There now; I’m done,” she 
said after a long cry, dabbing vig- 
orously at the wet lashes. 

She dropped down before the 
hearth and began taking off the © 
wet shoes. and stockings. She 
worked swiftly, her tongue keep- 
ing time with her fingers. 


OUR GIRLS. 


“T went into Lawyer Brigg’s of- 
fice and told him about the “whole 
affair—Brice’s claiming Stone 
Cottage, the deeds, and,—everv- 
thing. 

“He said we had to show a clear 
title—a lot he knows about it.” 

Gertrude looked up from her 
sewing with frightened eyes. 

‘Did he say—did he tell you we 
would have to give it up?” 

“No; not exactly; but Brice did.. 
I hate the whole family ; they’re all 
grasping and close.” Bliss pulled 
off her stocking with a vigorous 
jerk. 

“It isn’t Steve’s fault, Bliss; he 
can’t help what the family does. 
He isn’t his Uncle’s adviser,” the 
other girl replied. 

“Well, I declare! I believe 
you're in love with Steve,” Bliss 
retorted. 

“You said just the other day he 
could help it if he wanted to.” 

Gertrude flushed under the hot 
retort. She knew she cared for 
Stephen Brice, but how much she 
dared not try to imagine. 

“Do you think,’ asked Bliss 
after a long silence, “do you think 
‘Robert Brice really gave the deed 
to Aunt Caroline?” 

“T know he did,” Gertrude re- 
plied. “Mr. Brice sent it from In- 
dia before he died. That was just 
after he sent her the quaint san- 
- dal-wood chest.” 

“Aunt Caroline surely received 
it. Could she have put it in the 
old chest?” 
fully before she put the question to 
the woman across the hearth. 

“No; nothing is in the chest but 
Aunt’s wedding clothes,” Gertrude 
told her. “They never found out 
where she put the deed or the let- 
ters, either. Your father said she 
probably burned it with the letters, 
but he did not know.” 

Bliss received this 
with no misgivings. 


Ee oe 
She 


Bliss thought care- , 


knew ? 
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the deeds were lost. Well, she 
would find them. It would never 
do to tell Gertrude of her inten- 
tions. She knew her cousin held 
sacred the chest and its contents 
were forbidden to the touch of 
careless fingers, and the gaze of 
prying eyes. 

That night, long past twelve 
Bliss crept from her room, bundled 
in warm shawls. She tiptoed up 
the old attic stairs to the room 
above. On the top step the candle 
flickered and went out. Bliss 
cautiously relighted it, lifted the 
old-fashioned latch and crept in. 

‘The chest had been pushed away 
in one corner and covered with a 
cloth. Grey cobwebs hung in fes- 
toons over the memory of the past. 
Nothing, save the sputtering of 
the candle, broke the silence of the 
room where for years the chest had 
watched undisturbed. 

Bliss lifted the cloth and saw be- 
neath the heavy lid with its fan- 
tastic carvings in clustering de- 
signs of lotus lilies with entwined 
stems and open blossoms. Slowly 
and cautiously she lifted the heavy 
lid. A breath of subtle fragrance 
floated out and hovered around her 
like a spirit of the past. 

With tender fingers, she lifted 
the silken robes, yellowed with the 
passing of twenty years. Side by 
side she placed the satin slippers 
that had never kept time to the 
glad notes of the wedding march. 

She sat for a long time looking 
into the empty chest. Nothine had 
been found save the black mar- 
gined letter, so carefully wrapped 
in the bridal veil. 

Thoughtfully Bliss put the 
clothes back, smoothing with car- 
essing fingers the soft laces and 
yellowed ribbons. With a little 
sigh she closed the lid and laid her 
head wearily on the polished sur- 
face. 


Bliss never knew how long she 
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slept. She only knew she was 
awakened by a sharp click beneath 
her head. She sat up with a start 
and noticed the sputtering candle, 
almost burned out. Trembling, 
she drew her fingers across the 
heavy carvings, pressing down on 
every inch, until; she drew 
back -with a frightened cry; the 
great center lily had yielded to her 
pressure. 


She pressed heavily against the 
polished petals. With a click it 
sank; and a drawer shot out from 
the front of the lid. Bliss caught 
it with her free hand. ‘There, yel- 
low and old, lay the deed,—its 
faded seals distinctly visible among 
the letters so full of tender love 
and devotion. 


Day Dreams. 
Florence E. Stevens. 


Oh, the weird, wild dreams of the wind 
time, 
Oh, the sweet, sad dreams of the rain, 
How they weave in their beautiful fan- 
cies, 
Soothing and silencing pain. 


Oh, the warm, glad dreams of the sun- 
time 

With their 

beams. 

Ah, yes, they are best of them all, dear; 
They are the gay laughing dreams. 


smiles and shimmering 


Ah, the world.is dark in the wind time; 
And the world is sad in the rain; 

And the world is common in sunshine; 
The world’s running over with pain. 


Ti ’twere not for frolicking fancies; 
If ’twere not for joys that they weave: 
Tf ‘twere not for sweet, pleasant dream- 
ing, 
Many hearts would sit and just grieve. 
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Bliss sank down before the chest, 
buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed with mingled fear and joy. 
The girl shivered and looked up. 
The sun had crept from behind 
the hills. Gertrude would not miss 
her from her room, but would 
leave her undisturbed to sleep off 
the effects of last night’s journey. 


Gathering the scattered letters 
together, she dropped them among 
the silken laces. With the deed 
held tight in her hand, Bliss sped 
down the stairs. At the hall door 
she stopped in open-eyed wonder, 
and then quietly drew back. There 
oblivious to the world, seeing 
naught but the joy of God-given 
love in each others eyes—stood 
Gertrude and Stephen Brice. 


Then, dear, tho’ your life is lonely, 
Tho’ you useless and burdensome seem, 
Tho’ you pine to do and accomplish, 


Take comfort in sweet, pleasant 
dreams. 
re 
Friend. 


Lettie Critchlow. 


Thou art pure as crystal, 
Lovely friend of mine; 

Choicest gift of heaven, 
God has made it thine. 


Thy voice is sweetest music, 
Comfort always giving, 

To the lonely hearted 
Making life worth living. 


When my life was dreary. 
Thou with thy sweet smile, 
Didst bring me back from bondage 
Into pleasure’s isle. 


God has gifts for many 
But has given thee 

That which makes life hapnv 
Both for thou and me. 


e 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 


Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


IV. PANTRY AND REFRIGERATOR. 


A pantry to be most serviceable should 
be conveniently near both kitchen and 
dining room. Not only should it be la- 
Lor-saving in steps, but it should be so 
arranged in work tables, shelves and bins 
as to have everything within easv reach 
for the worker. 

The room should receive direct ligth 
and ventilation, and for coolness it is 
best to have the window on the north or 
cast side. Fortunately, the dark, dinov 
places once used for pantries and store- 
rooms are now things of the past. At 
best they were only germ-breeders and 
dust-catchers. 

A cheerful, light, wall finish, in tile, oil, 
paper or paint, and good inlaid linoleum 
or stained floor, add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the room, to say nothing of 
the better sanitary conditions. No part 
of the pantry should be furnished or 
finished in material that will be injured 
by a thorough washing and cleaning. 

Shelves and bins of natural wood, 
stained and varnished, are more satis- 
factory than painted woods, which soap 
and water soon demolish. It is well to 
have part of the shelves protected by 
glass doors, especially those which con- 
tain dishes and utensils that are not used 
daily, and if the shelves for food are 
screened, flies and other noxious in- 
sects will give no trouble. There 
should be ample shelf and table room, 
but no dark under-sink cupboard has 
any place whatever. If the china sink 
be in the pantry, the pipes should be 
perfectly open to inspection. Leakages 
frequently occur which may mean se- 
rious injury to the family. 

Left-over bits of food accumulate after 
every meal, and the pantry shelves often 
become crowded with such leavings. The 
vigilant housewife should make a daily 
inspection of the shelves, and those foods 
which spoil most quickly will not be left 
long un-used. In the air and every- 
where are tiny micro-organisms or 
germs, so small that many hundreds of 
them would make only a speck. Most 
of them are harmless to man, and, in- 
deed many of them serve a very impor- 
tant purpose in the economy of nature, 


in using up worn-out organic matter. 
But whether harmful or not, they multi-- 


ply with great rapidity under a favorable 


condition, and food, heat and moisture _ 


give this condition. Decomposition is 
very rapid in some foods, but if the 
room is kept cool and fresh, germ-action 
is greatly checked. The pantry door 
should be closed, when the room is not 
used, that dust, smoke or odors from 
other rooms be kept out. To insure per- 
fect cleanliness, every shelf and corner 
should be cleaned weekly, and daily the 
tables most used should be washed. 


THE REFRIGERATOR. 


Probably the most convenient place for 
the refrigerator is on a cool, clean back 
porch. In this place the ice man disturbs 
no one, and if the water pan overflows, 
serious damage has not been done. In 
some modern homes, the refrigerator 
pipe is a part of the house plumbing. 
This obviates the emptying of pans, so 
often forgotten, but the pipe should not 
be connected with the kitchen drain pipe, 
or any other drain pipe which would 
allow odors to pass up into the refrig- 
erator. The pipe may with safety 
empty into an open sink in the base- 
ment. 

A porcelain-lined or enameled refrig- 
erator is more sanitary than the gal- 
vanized. Shelves should be moveable, 
and adjustable, and, indeed, all fixtures 
should be easily taken out for cleaning. 
A thorough scrubbing and scalding with 
borax or sal soda and water and a good 
sun airing, at least once a week will keep 
a refrigerator clean and sweet. In some 
homes this is done on wash days, when 
there are good strong suds to use. 

Strongly flavored foods should not be 
kept with milk or butter, and great care 
must be taken not to spill milk or other 
liquid foods in the refrigerator. 

If ice is not clean, it should be washed 
before it is placed in the chest. It is 
economy to replenish the ice before the 
supply is entirely melted, as the temper- 
ature rises when the ice is low, and 
much more will be required to cool the 
refrigerator. During cold weather when 
ice is not needed, the door should be 
left slightly open, to allow for ventila- 
tion. 

It is only with scrupulous care that a 
refrigerator can be kept a safe receptacle 
for food. Even at a low temperature, no 
kind of food should be left for days un- 
used, for bacteria work slowly and insid- 
iously. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


TO OFFICERS. 


The attention of our officers is called 
to the special efforts they may have to 
make during the first weeks of April to 
keep the interest active in their meetings. 
There is a tendency in some localities for 
the Young Ladies’ attendance to decrease 
very much on the adjournment of the 
Young Men’s association. Don’t let your 
meetings drag. 

The lessons yet to be studied in this 
season’s course are so beautiful that we 
urge our local officers to spare no effort 
to keep their associations in regular 
working order until the end of May. Be- 
gin your meeting on time, and close on 
time. Have bright Preliminary Programs. 
See that the lessons are carefully prepar- 
ed. All these items will help hold the in- 
terest. 


MINUTE AND RECORD BOOKS. 


Letters are continually coming to the 
General Secretary, asking for Minute 
and Record Books. Out of the 
dime fund the General Board is able to 
furnish free the Roll Books used in our 
Associations. We do not supply Minute 
or Record books. ‘These each associa- 
tion must buy itself. Presidents and 
Secretaries can obtain books suitable for 
minutes and records by writing to the 
Deseret News Book Store, Salt Lake 
City. 


WRITTEN CONFERENCE REPORTS RECEIVED. 


We take this means of acknowledging 
the receipt of written reports of the M. I. 
A. conferences held in Parowan, Star 
Valley, Panguitch and Millard Stakes. 
It was impossible to get representatives of 
the General Board to any of these con- 
ferences. Our interest in their welfare 
was just as keen as 1f we had visited them 
and we therefore appreciate the reports 
sent in, and thank the officers who re- 
membered past instructions in this re- 
gard. We like to feel that we know what 
each of our Stakes is doing, and if we 
cannot get to a conference, would al- 
ways be glad to receive a report of the 
work done. 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


Home Authors. 


One Hundred Years of Mormonism 
Acer ene thers John H. Evans $1.50 


PGE eee iy sree Alfred Lambourne 2.50 — 


POETRY. 


The Golden Treasury of Songs and 


Lyrics..Edited by A. Palgrave 35c, 1.00 
The Idylls of the King. Tennyson 65 
Her First) Letters. ae Bret Harte .75° 

MORALISTS. - 


The Call of the Twentieth Century 

ise! hd anata David Starr Jordan 1.75 
Ane Iron -Wiliet epee ee Marden .35 
Pleasures of Life..Sir John Lubeck .75 
Girlhood to Motherhood........... 

byes chee ea ome Mary Lowe Dickenson 1.25 
The Other ew isemann >aseeie eee 

Root Re Henry Van Dyke .50 


FICTION. 
Pendennis. saaoneeee seers Thackeray .65 
The Newcomes......... Thackeray .65 
Henny, Eismondepiseee eee Thackeray .65 
Dhe Vareinians eee Thackeray .65 


A Brave Little Quakeress.E. P. Roe .65 
Lazy Thoughts of a Lazy Girl. ..:.. 

Se EPI oc. SE re BPS Roel 20>. 
The BPlowemot Frances)... .<-1ees oer 
Justin H. McCarthey 1.50 
UnclemWalliamroasen- Jennette Lee 1.00 
Gaye Same Author as “Laddie”’ .65 
Kidnapped..Robert Louis Stevenson .65 
DavidtBbaliiounegece ees aes ee 

pode. wea Robert Louis Stevenson .65 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville...... 

Atk, eae tare eae F. Hopkinson Smith 1.25 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas....:...% 
F. Hopkinson Smith 1.25 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn........... 

ie A cuNcr F. Hopkinson Smith 1.25 


Welter! Arias, Sheswe chose coc Dickens .65 
Sense and Sensibility...Jane Austen .65 
Mansfield Park....... Jane Austen .65 


The Cloister and the Hearth...... 

Bech iy3 >. Tee rena ee Chas. Reade .65 
Rab and His Friends..John Brown .65 
The Intellectual Miss Lamb........ 

ie pe. Florence Morse Kingsley 1.00 


FOR JUNIOR READERS. 


Randy s*Series. ace May Brown 
Gypsy, Brenton Sericsie...) eee 1.25 
Little Colonel Stories... 7. reer 


The Indifference of Juliet.......... 


eR EE Grace S. Richmond 1.50 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book....... 65 
Flower Fables........ LM Alcott 35 


For previous lists see July Journal, 
volume 12, and Saye nas Journal, vol- 
ume 16 
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Who is My Neighbor? 


And Jesus answering said, A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded 
him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a cer- 
tain priest that way: and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at 
the place came and looked on him and 
passed by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was; and when he 
saw him, he had compassion on him. 

And went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. 

And on the morrow when he departed, 
he took out two pence, and gave them 
to the host, and said unto him, Take care 
of him; and whatsoever thou. spendest 
more, when I come again, I will repay 
thee. 


Which now of these three, thinkest , 


and never knowingly did so. 


-on. the doctor. 


We 


thou, was neighbor unto him that fell 
among the thieves >—Luke 10: 30-36. 


The Savior’s words are a suff- 
cient answer. Each of us knows 
that our neighbor is not always the 
woman who has leisure to call and 
spend an hour in gossip. Our 
neighbor may even be the one 
who never comes except in time of 
sickness or trouble. 

The Latter-day Saints have a 
well-earned reputation for being 
neighborly or kind in times of trial. 
I trust we shall always earn it. 


A short time” since, a young 
couple, came to soalt Lake (City 
from) the, Hast: They Jhad the 
same prejudice that many possess 
who do not know us. The wife 
was afraid to meet a “Mormon” 
Ill- 
ness came to her, and, though will- 
ing and able to pay for help, she 
could not secure it. Then a neigh- 
bor, to whom she had spoken only 
the usual morning or evening 
greeting, came and waited upon 
her, bringing little dainties and do- 
ing the necessary work around 
the house. The Easterner’s grati- 
tude knew no bounds, for she was 
in a land among strangers, and, 
she thought, enemies. Imagine 
her surprise to find that her neigh- 
bor was one of that despised sect 
—a “Mormon.” Again, after 
moving into a strange neighbor- 
hood, was this experience repeated, 
and lo! the friend was again a 
“Mormon.” After each occur- 
rence she wrote home telling her 
mother that the Latter-day Saints 
were the best people on earth, and 
the most cruelly misrepresented. 
A third time she moved, and then 
illness overtook her little one. 
Frantic, she watched over it, her 
inexperience taking her through 
hours of the greatest torture, and 
making her entirely dependent up- 
At last she sent 
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her hired girl to a neighboring 
house with the request that the lady 
would call and see the sick child 
as soon as possible. She never 
came. And the young woman 
wrote home: 

“Mother, I was mistaken: The 
Mormons are just like the rest of 
us—some are kind, some are not.” 

It is not enough that 


ae we should establish a 
peck principle; we must live 


up “to, it. ,Ot veourse: 
we are all busy; we could not be 
the happy and prosperous people 
we are if we were not busy, Bnt it is 
better to let some things go un- 
done than to let another suffer. 
Possibly the thought is in your 
mind that the third woman was 
not a Latter-day Saint. I must 
admit she tried to be, or thought 
she did. One brother telling of 
the incident said, “She could preach 
all right, but she couldn’t live the 
Gospel.” Maybe he was unkind. 
Perhaps she did not understand 
the neighbor’s need; perhaps she 
had to choose between two good 
acts and thought she chose the bet- 
ter. We may not judge. But we 
must try to live that which we 
teach. 


Remember in all things the poor and 
the needy, the sick and the afflicted, for 
he that doeth not these things, the same 
is not my disciple—Doc. & Cov. 52: 40. 


This is the word of the Lord 
spoken through the Prophet Joseph 
smith, June 7th), /1831. Andmthe 
Latter-day Saints have tried to 
live it, and succeeded generally. 
The Relief Society sisters are do- 
ing and have done a great work of 
this kind. But we must not leave 
it all to them. 

There is a tendency among us, 
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now that we have greater prosper- 
ity, to be independent of each 
other’s help, to hire done all that 
we need. This makes us less con- 
siderate. Not that we wish to be ‘ 
so, but unconsciously we build up 
a wall that shuts our neighbor out. 
She, seeing that we never ask for 
help, hides from us her need. She 
may be able to pay for help, but 
can not get it. (Alas, that our 
actions should have created in 
girls a dislike of home work and 
service! There is none greater.) 
She will not tell her struggle, and 
unless we have eyes to see, it goes 
unnoticed. 

The good Samaritans are not all 
dead. Only a few days ago my 
heart rejoiced to see a sister go in- 
to the home of a young convert 
and take a mother’s place through 
many weeks of sickness. The real 
mother was far away, but a mother’s 
care was not lacking, And there are 
many such cases, But some of us 


are sleeping, Let us awake to good 
deeds, 


Bd 
Sister Hattie Wight. 


It is with sorrow that we an- 
nounce the death, on March 16, of 
Sister Hattie Wight, Stake Presi- 
dent of the Box Elder Y. L. M. I. 
A. During the six years of her 
presidency, by her quietly loving 
and faithfully efficient service, Sis- 
ter Wight made for herself a place 
in the heart of each of her fellow 
officers, and the members of her As- 
sociation. She presided over her 
stake with wisdom and in the entire 
confidence of the General Board. 
Mav her power for good increase in 
the influence her life shall have over 


the actions of her girls. 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XVII 


(For third meeting in May.) 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY DISCOURSE. 


In the preceding lessons it has 
been shown how the Savior taught 
by example, questions, miracles, 
and parables. There remains now 
the method of discourse. The 
discourses of the Savior as record- 
ed in the New Testament are in 
many respects the highest form of 
teaching employed in the ministry 
of Jesus. 

The Rabbis of the Jews taught 


by methods that appear pecul- 
iar to wus. Their chief work 
was the exposition and appli- 


cation of the law as found in 
the sacred books. Usually, this 
was carried on in the form of a dia- 
logue between the master and his 
pupils. This was the method later 
adopted and made famous by the 
Greek philosopher, Socrates, and 
therefore called the Socratic meth- 
od. Their second method of 
teaching was of a more popular 
nature, in which stories of imagin- 
ation, similes, allegories, riddles, 
and clever sayings, were used for 
the purpose of impressing the doc- 
trine in question upon the minds 
of the hearers. Much of the ma- 
terial was in poetic form, known 
as Hebrew wisdom, and illustrated 
by the book of Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon. 

Jesus in His mission used these 
Rabbinical methods, and many 
others. His teachings differed es- 
pecially from that of the Rabbis, 
in the very essential fact that “He 


spoke as one having authority.”” 


When the law of the Gospel differ- 


ed from the doctrines handed down, - 


er a 


by the earlier Rabbis, Christ did 
not hesitate to insist that He was 
right. All in all, however, in all 
His work and teachings, Jesus was 
oriental; and in studying the New 
Testament we must remember that 
while the message that Jesus 
brought to the world is for all peo- 
ple, yet, in its form and speech it 
was adapted to the generation that 
listened to the voice of Christ. 

The discourses of Jesus fall in- 
to two classes. First, the wisdom 
of Jesus, which consists of pro- 
verbs and poetic statements that 
very briefly and concisely teach 
important doctrines; and secondly, 
the direct discourses of Jesus, 
which may be more nearly com- 
pared to lectures on various given 
topics. 

The wisdom of the Savior was 
very largely thrown into poetic 
form, and to those who understand 
the structure of Hebrew poetry, 
the wisdom of Jesus appears to be 
most beautiful. Contrasts are 
often to be observed in these pro- 
verb sayings of the Savior. They 
were given at times when He 
thought that they might be effec- 
tive in carrying the Gospel mes- 
sage to the hearts of His listeners. 
As examples may be quoted: 

Matt. 10: 39, which probably 
read: 

“Whoso findeth his life shall lose 
ity 

And whoso loseth his life shall 
mend it.” 

John 13:16: “The servant is 

not greater than the Lord 
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Neither is one that is sent greater 
than he that sent him.” 

John 13:20: “He that receiv- 

eth whomsoever I send receiv- 

eth me, 

And he that receiveth me 
eth him that sent me.” 
Many of these great and wise 

sayings of Jesus can only be fully 

understood when they are thrown 
into the poetic form common to 
those days. 

The direct discourses of Jesus 
while perhaps not so concentrated 
in their wisdom are somewhat 
easier to understand. They were 
given at various times under vari- 
ous conditions. 

1. Many were occasioned by the 
discussions which arose through 
the persecutions of the Pharisees. 
The charges made by His en- 
emies frequently led the Sav- 
ior to deliver discourses which 
contain. the <gérms. of many 
of the important doctrines of the 
Church. Examples of such dis- 
courses are: The argument con- 
cerning authority, (Mark 11: 27- 
33); the justification of His dis- 
ciples for plucking ears of corn on 
the Sabbath (Mark 2:25-28); the 
argument concerning the resurrec- 
tion (Mark 12:18-27). 

2. At various times, also, the 
Savior entered the Synagogues and 
there preached as a teacher. Two 
such discourses in Synagogues are 
recorded in the Testament. One 
was delivered at Nazareth—(Read 
Luke 4:16-30) and the other at 
Capernaum (Read John 6:22-59). 

3. At. still other times, persons 
came to Him for advice and He 
was enabled thereby to lay clearly 
before them the truths of the Gos- 
pel. For example, read the dis- 
course with Nicodemus (John 3:1- 
21); the discourse with the woman 
of Samaria (John 4:7-26) ; and the 
splendid discourse with the rich 
young ruler, (Mark 10:17-31). 


receiv- 
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4. On still other occasions, great 
multitudes followed Jesus, and 
would not be satisfied until He had 
preached to them. The wonderful 
Sermon on the Mount (read Mat- , 
thew Chapters 5, 6, 7) was thus 
delivered. In the same way the dis- 
course on the Bread of Life (read 
John 6:22-71) was delivered to a 
multitude of people that followed 
Him. Other discourses . of this 
kind are, the discourse on Spirit- 
ual Freedom (John 8:31-59) ; the 
discourse on Counting the Cost 
(Luke 14:25-35) ; the discourse on 
the Light of the World, (John 8: 
12-30), and the teachings concern- 
ing God and the Coming Judg- 
ment, (Luke, Chapter 12). 

5. Still at other times the dis- 
ciples and constant companions of 
the Savior came to Him with 
grave questions concerning the 
Gospel structure, and many of the 
finest discourses delivered by the 
Savior were given privately to His 
disciples who followed Him. Thus 
the discourse on Humility and For- 
giveness which involves one of the 
finest principles of Christ’s mes- 
sage, was delivered in order to an- 
swer a question propounded by the 
disciples. Likewise the finest of 
all prayers—the Lord’s Prayer— 
was given in answer to the request 
of the disciples that He teach them 
how to pray (read Luke 11:1-13). 
When, at one time, the apostles de- 
sired an increase in their faith, the 
Lord delivered the discourse con- 
cerning Foreiveness and Faith 
(read Luke 17: 1-10). At one 
time the mother of two of the 
chosen apostles became ambitious 
to have her sons receive a higher 
rank than their fellow apostles, and 
in rebuking them another splendid 
discourse was delivered (read 
Matthew 20:20-28). 

6. Some of the discourses of the 
Savior are characterized by their 


prophetic nature. For instance, 
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in the temple, at the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles the prophetic element is 
very strong, (John 7:1-8). Simi- 
larly, predictions made towards the 
end of His life are found in John 
13 :31-35; 14:12-20; and John 17. 
The discourses of Jesus are so full 
of wisdom and truth that a life of 
study cannot possibly gather from 
them the fullness of their wisdom. 

These lessons on the methods by 
_which Jesus taught must not be 

closed without mentioning also 
that in many of His symbolic acts 
Jesus taught great lessons. For 
instance, in the washing of His 
disciples’ feet, (John 13:4-20) the 
Savior showed by symbolic action 
the manner in which His apostles 
should approach the world. 

The methods of teaching em- 
ployed by the Savior are not so 
wonderful in their variety as in the 
skill with which they were used in 
imparting information. They are 
worthy of the most careful study 
of every person, whether old or 
young, who desires superior skill as 
a_ teacher. 
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REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What may be considered the high- 
est form of teaching employed by the 
Savior? 

2. What was the so-called “Socratic” 
method of teaching employed by the 
Jewish rabbis? 

What method of rabbinical teach- 
ing employed the so-called Hebrew “wis- 
dom?” 

4. In what essential particular did the 
teaching of Jesus differ from that of the 
rabbis? 

5. To whom was the 
Jesus adapted? 

. Into what classes do the discourses 
of Jesus fall? 

Why is it desirable to know some- 
thing of Hebrew poetry in order to en- 
joy most fully the words of Jesus? 

In what manner did the persecu- 
tions by the Pharisees lead to direct dis- 
courses ? 

9. What direct discourses were deliv- 
ered in synagogues? 

10. What was the substance of the 
discourse to Nicodemus? 

11. What great discourse was deliv- 
ered to a great multitude? 

12. How did the questions of the apos- 
tles lead to discourses? 

13. Explain how Jesus taught great 
truths by symbolic acts. 


teaching of 


LESSON XVIII. 
(For fourth meeting in May.) 
REVIEW OF LESSONS 16.AND 17 AND GENERAL REVIEW. 


The parable of the Barren Fig 
Tree teaches two important truths ; 
first, that those who reject the Gos- 
pel will be made barren of all fruit, 
and secondly, that even to such 
disobedient children, the Lord will 
show mercy, for He permitted the 
barren fig tree to remain in the 
orchard yet a while, in order to 
learn if it would bear fruit. 

In the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandman the Lord explains 
that fearful judgments will be 
visited upon those who, like the 


wicked husbandman, do not care 
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for the precious things given into 
their keeping. If a man be pun- 
ished for not caring properly for 
the fruits of the field, how much 
more terrible will be the punish- 
ment if he gives little heed to the 
message of everlasting life brought 
by the servants of God. The par- 
able of the Wedding Feast, like- 
wise deals with the judgments that 
will be visited upon the heads of 
those who refuse God’s invitaton 


«to partake of the blessings of His 


kingdom. Not only must we be 


willing to enter God’s kingdom, 
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but we must enter it in the right 
spirit; otherwise we, like the un- 
bidden guest, will be cast out. All 
have been called to repentance and 
may be made partakers of the 
greatest glories of God. Only 
those, however, who accept and 
who worship Godin all sincerity, 
are chosen to receive eternal sal- 
vation. Those who possess a 
knowledge of the Gospel, are and 
should be teachers to the rest of 
mankind. The gospel is meant for 
all men; those who know the truth, 
are teachers, and carry the respon- 
sibility that rests upon every true 
teacher. This feeling should be 
in the hearts of all the members of 
Church; they must preach the 
Gospel on every hand. 

This, also, is one of the lessons 
contained in the parable of the Un- 
faithful Upper Servant. More- 
over, this parable teaches that those 
who are in the position of teachers 
of the people, will receive great 
punishments if they mislead the 
people, for they are charged with 
the responsibility of giving forth 
truth. God can save only those 
who in the here or hereafter, will 
render obedience to God’s laws. 

The famous parable of the Ten 
Virgins is very similar in its mean- 
ing. It is not possible to enter God’s 
Kingdom by simply declaring 
faith in its principles. It is equally 
necessary to do the things required 
by God. The five vitgins who had 
their lamps filled, not only believed 
-ut acted out their beliefs and 
therefore received salvation. The 
unwise virgins had failed to under- 
stand this great principle and were 
therefore under condemnation. 

The Savior also taught by the 
method of discourse; that is to say, 
instead of using His own example, 


or questions, miracles, or parables’ 


to convey the truth, He frequently 
stated great principles in the form 
of lectures, conversations, or brief 
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and pithy statements, all of which 
may be brought under the heading 
of the method of discourse. 

The Rabbis of the time of Jesus 
taught chiefly by two great meth- 
ods: First, by a dialogue between 
the master and his pupils; and sec- 
ondly, by a more popular method 
in which stories of imagination, 
similes, allegories, riddles, and 
clever sayings were used for the 
purpose of impressing the doctrine 
in question upon the minds of the 
hearers. Much of the second meth- 
od of teaching was in the poetic 
form, known as Hebrew wisdom, 
examples of which are the books 
of Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Solomon. 

While Jesus used many of these 
Rabbinical methods, He differed 
from the Rabbis in that He always 
“spoke as one having authority.” 
The Rabbis depended largely for 
their teachings on what had been 
said by earlier teachers while Jesus 
apparently ignored the teachings of 
those who had gone before. This 
helps us to understand why the Rab- 
bis were so opposed to the Savior. 

The discourses of Jesus fall into 
two classes: First, the wisdom of 
Jesus consisting of proverbs and 
poetic statements, that very briefly 
and concisely teach important doc- 
trines; and secondly, the direct dis- 
courses of Jesus which may be 
more nearly compared to lectures 
on various given topics. To un- 
derstand the wisdom of Jesus it 
is very helpful to understand the 
structure of Hebrew poetry. The 


‘direct discourses of Jesus are some- 


what easier to understand. They 
were given at various times, and 
under various conditions. First, 
many were caused by the discus- 
sions which arose through the per- 
secutions of the Savior; second, . 
the Savior frequently preached in 
regular synagogues; third, He 
spoke at length on the principles of | 
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the Gospel, to persons who came 
to Him for advice; fourth, He fre- 
quently preached sermons to the 
great multitudes who followed 
Him; fifth, He gave important in- 
structions in the form of lectures, 
to His disciples who were with 
Him constantly ; sixth, at times the 
prophetic spirit came upon Him, 
and He prophesied. 

As a general summary of this 
year’s work, it may be said that the 
Savior, as a skilled teacher, em- 
ployed many of the most effective 
methods of bringing Gospel truths 
to His hearers. By His perfect 
life, He taught by His example, 
and, indeed, Christ’s example was 
one of the best methods of His 
teaching. The lesson comes home 
to every one of us that we should 
so order our lives, that those who 
may follow our example will find 
that it is in the way of righteous- 
ness. 

Another method which the Sav- 
ior used admirably was that of 
questions. Frequently’ when His 
enemies persecuted Him and 
charged Him with all kinds of im- 
proper teachings, He would re- 
ply by asking them a question of 
such a nature that if it were an- 
swered properly it would show the 
folly of the attitude of His enemies. 
This was a very effective method 
for silencing His enemies. At the 
present day, in all teaching of 
truth, this method may be success- 
fully employed. 

Another divine method by which 
Jesus taught the Gospel, was that 
of miracles. This, of course, ne- 
cessitated the employment of 
powers which are ordinarily be- 
yond the possession of mortal man. 
However, the miracles performed 


by the Savior were natural in- 


every respect. They were made 
possible only by the greater knowl- 
edge of the Savior, by which He 


was better able than we are to di- 
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tect the various forces of nature. 
The miracles were never performed 
for the purpose of satisfying curi- 
osity, and it is very questionable, 
indeed, if any of the miracles alone 
were sufficient to convert people to 
a proper belief in the Gospel. The 
reading of the miracles shows very 
clearly that each one possesses a 
special lesson that may be used by 
every worker in God’s Kingdom. 

To the majority of people the 
method of teaching a truth in the 
form of a parable or an imaginary 
story, appears to be the most at- 
tractive. In considering the par- 
ables, it is always desirable to re- 
member that they deal with events 
that have occurred, and that may 
occur in ordinary life. They never 
required a very great stretch of 
the imagination. By the means of 
a simple, beautiful parable, how- 
ever, the Savior was enabled to 
teach in a manner that could be 
appreciated by all classes and con- 
ditions of people, the great and sub- 
lime truths of the Gospel. 

In addition to these methods, the 
Savior, like most of the teachers of 
the present day, taught by direct 
discourse. In these discourses 
are found the fundamental truths 
of the Kingdom, though they are 
not always in the form which we 
can appreciate so keenly as the 
other forms of teaching that were 
employed by our Savior. 

The greatest scholars and edu- 
cators of the world agree that Jesus 
was the most successful teacher 
that the world has ever known. 
Whether His doctrines are accept- 
ed or not, the verdict as to the 
method of His teaching is the same. 
No parents who desire to teach 
their children righteousness; no 
missionary who desires to teach 
the simple gospel in a manner that 
will be satisfactory, can afford to 
neglect the methods of teaching by 
which Jesus brought the simple 
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Gospel message of salvation to the 
world in the meridian of time. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS, 


1. What is the moral of the story of 
the barren fig tree? 

2. Explain the lesson of the parable 
of the wicked husbandmen. 

3. Explain the lesson in the parables 
of the wedding feast and the unfaithful 
upper servant. 

4. Explain the parable of the ten vir- 
gins. 
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5. What is a discourse? 
6. What were the methods 
teaching by discourse? 
How did the Savior teach by His 
example? 
8. How did the Savior teach by ques- 
tions? , 
9. How did the Savior teach by mir- 
acles? 

10. How did the Savior teach by par- 
ables? 

11. Who is the best teacher known on 


of the 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 
LESSON VIII. 


(For second meeting in May.) 
LOVE. 


Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of proph- 
ecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge; and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestowed all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity 
it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seek- 
eth not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in in- 
iquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Charity never faileth.—I Cor. 13: 1-8. 


Here St. Paul has used 
charity as synonymous 
with love. The origin- 
al word meant love. It 
is the divine attribute of good will 
and deep affection of the human 
heart, the same love which Christ 
taught, the very foundation of 
Christian precepts. 
for it is like the love that God has 
for His children. It is that kind 


Love 
Defined. 


It is Godlike ¢ 


disposition towards others which 
thinks favorably of them, does 
good to them, and gives up self 
for them. It is the ennobling de- 
sire to live for others that will lift 
us upward to our Maker. Com- 
parison with any other gift is im- 
possible for it over-reaches all of 


them, out-lives them and never 
fails. 

Nearly all the virtues 
ne ae and graces of the soul 
Embraces care embraced by love, 


They are but its differ- 
ent phases or manifestations. It 
includes patience, for it suffereth 
long, and beareth all things. This 
is a most necessary quality for it 
adds much to the happiness of the 
world by producing peace and har- 
mony. .When exercised in the 
home, it keeps back the hasty word 
and angry gesture at the petty, ir- 
ritating trials of the day. It checks 
the harsh threat or the quick, un- 
just punishment of a child who is 
only annoying. In the social 
world, loving patience will bear 


with the shortcomings of a friend 


and will not allow conditions to un- 
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necessarily fret it, for love is not 
easily provoked. It produces good 
temper and will overcome the nat- 
ural “touchy” disposition and the 
quick or sullen temper.  <And is 
kind. Kindness is love in action. 
How much of our hanniness de- 
pends on it! Kindness gladdens 
the hearts of all and makes friends 
everywhere. It often consists of 
only a little act or a few words, but 
it quickly brings its reward to giver 
and receiver. Its influence is 
never lost, although not always ac- 
knowledged.. Love is aroused, in- 
creased and developed in others by 
kindness, while harshness crushes 
it. Be kind at all times to family, 
friends, and strangers. You may 
not know the heartache that is 
eased by a kind word fitly spoken. 
A wavering resolve may be 
strengthened by an act of kind as- 
sistance. We do not always know 
when critical moments in another’s 
life occur. It may be in our power 
to help at such a time. Speak 
kindly in the morning. It will 
start the day pleasantly and lighten 
its cares. Speak kindly at night. Cruel 
or thoughtless remarks sometimes 
cause a sleepless night. They 
rankle in the mind and become ex- 
aggerated into greater evils. Speak 
kind words at parting. They are 
‘sometimes the last. Be careful of 
unkind rémarks even in fun. They 
may not be taken as given. It is 
unkind to make a joke at the ex- 
pense of another’s feelings, to re- 
mark about a companion’s peculiar- 
ities in her presence, to embarrass 
a friend by telling of her mistakes, 
to repeat a confidence, or to slight 
a girl for convenience sake. Yet 
girls do these things thoughtlessly. 
They are only trifles, but kindness 
in little things will grow in your 
nature until it tempers every 
thought and act. 
Love envieth not. 


There is no 
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place for the petty jealousies in 
love. It is generous for it inspires 
men to acknowledge the good in 
others and give due praise where 
it is merited. 


Charity vaunteth not itself; ts 
not puffed up. It embraces hu- 
mility. Those inspired by love do 
not talk of the good they have 
done, the suffering relieved, nor 
the alms given. Charity does not 
prompt one to advance himself at 
the expense of another, nor be 
“puffed up” because she is more 
fortunate in possessing superior 
advantages. 


Courtesy is only another mani- 
festation of love for it doth not be- 
have itself unseemly. It is love 
showing itself in gentle manners 
and well spoken words. Polite- 
ness is based on the consideration 
of the feelings of others. With 
love and respect for the aged, 
should we allow them to remain 
standing while we are comfortably 
seated, should we abruptly push 
them to one side to gain a place of 
advantage which our activity en- 
ables us to, while their infirmities 
do not allow them the same privi- 
lege? Should we take without a 
word of thanks certain courtesies 
as our right which are really 
granted as favors? Not if we 
cared for others and did unto them 
as we should like them to do to us. 


Love is the very foundation of 
unselfishness for it Seeth not its 
own. True nobility consists of 
seeking the welfare of others at the 
neglect of the selfish desires. Prac- 
tice unselfishness in the family cir- 
cle where it will be appreciated by 
those who love you most. Be un- 
selfish with your companions and 
you will reap happiness and love 
in return. 

Love includes purity. It thinp- 
eth no evil and rejoiceth not in 
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iniquity. The mind filled with lov- 
ing thoughts has no room for evil, 
impure ones. It does not credit 
others with bad motives nor judge 
them from a low standard. The 
loving girl does not exult in the 
misdeeds nor the downfall of an- 
other. She is pained at the con- 
dition and will try to help and not 
injure the unfortunate ones. 

So the virtues are but 
love acting in various 
forms. St. Peter knew 
how comprehensive it 
is, when he said “Above all things 
have fervent love among  your- 
selves.” _When Jesus was asked 
which is the great commandment, 


He said: 


Importance 
of Love. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets. 


Until this time the Ten Com- 
mandments and the words of the 
prophets were the guides to right 
action. Obedience to them was 
the path to salvation. When Christ 
gave this new commandment of 
love, it cancelled the harsher laws 
of the past and simplified the 
others. He reduced them to these 
two which are the fulfilling of the 
law. With a deep love and rever- 
ence for God, who would worship 
lalse gods, take His name in vain 
or desecrate His Sabbath day? 
With love for his neighbor, who 
would kill him, steal from him, 
covet his property, or bear false 
witness against him? 

St. John says, “For love is of 
God and everyone that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” 
We shall know His will and obey 
it for Jesus said, “If a man love 
me, he will keep my words.” Again 


after His resurrection, three times . 
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He said unto Peter, “Lovest thou 
me?” and when assured that Peter 
did, said “Feed my lambs;” “Feed 
my sheep.” With love for God 
and Jesus, we shall care for Their 
children, our brothers and sisters’ 
in a broad sense. It is difficult for 
human nature to do, but with love 
we can make the effort. It is ne- 
cessary to our happiness and our 
salvation which can only be se- 
cured by keeping God’s command- 
ments. The profession of love for 
Him is not enough. Our reward 
will be very great for Paul says, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love 
Himes (AtGare2co ): 

Love is most necessary, for it is 
lasting. Some one has said that 
only those things are worth while 
that can be carried with us into the 
next existence. Love is one of 
these eternal principles. Its effect 
reaches far into eternitv. Charity 
never faileth. But the gifts which 
have been bestowed in part will 
pass away; for when that which 
is perfect has come, the parts which » 
brought about that perfection will 
be done away with. But even in 
that day when we shall see face 
to face and know as we are known, 
faith, hope and charity still abide. 
This is a difficult com- 
mandment to obey. It 
is almost impossible for 
the human mind _ to 
conceive of making a neighbor as 
dear as one’s self. It is hard to 
even extend to them a generous 
judgment. But its fulfilment 
brings a two-fold happiness, for, 
like mercy, love blesses both 
giver and receiver. Nothing can 
exceed the satisfaction that comes 
to the soul with an active display 
of love for many. Our natures 
are softened and we become more 
appreciative of mankind. It up- 


Love Thy 
Neighbor. 
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lifts. us to higher things. The 
trouble it causes is more than com- 
‘pensated for by the results. 

Love is a great force among’ hu- 
manity. Combined with justice, it 
has wrought many of the greatest 
events= of “thes world. -It has 
brought the sweetest inspirations. 
It elevates and civilizes all who 
come under its influence. It is an 
effective means of government. 
The good in another’s nature is ap- 
pealed to and the angry passions 
become less powerful. There are 
few hardened people even among 
the low and criminal class who are 
not influenced by tenderness. Some 
spark of divinity still remains that 
‘may be touched by sympathy. It 
may elevate them where force 
would meet with resistance and sul- 
lenness. The race has grown 
more civilized through brotherly 
love and will approach the millen- 
ium through it. 

The different forms of love re- 
quire time for their practice and in 
the busy life most of us have 
planned, there is little place for 
loving service. Our own affairs 
engross our whole time and atten- 
tion. This is a mistake. But with- 
out spending much time, a great 
deal of good can be done by 
thoughtful love in little deeds of 
kindness and comforting words of 
tenderness. Stop a moment on the 
street to speak a little cheer to the 
friend who has recently had 
trouble. If you know another is 
being surrounded by temptations 
stronger than usual, show more af- 
fection to her. Just a little may 
strengthen her, for many a decision 
has been made in a moment of the 
“blues” which a little love would 
dispel. When a girl companion 
is beginning to form bad associa- 
tions, invite her to accompany you 
in your pleasures. Take time to 
call and see a friend who has been 
ill for a while. Talk to her cheer- 
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fully. Take one of your books for 
her to read. Take a few moments 
to call on a lonely, elderly lady in 
the neighborhood, taking a maga- 
zine you have read that will be in- 
teresting to her. Make a spare 
hour to write to a distant friend 
whom circumstances have taken 
among strangers. In a leisure 
‘moment run into a nearby house 
with some flowers from your gar- 
den. It does not require much 
time to smile pleasantly and ex- 
change a few words of sympathy 
with the tired woman who offers 
something for sale at your door. 
A smile has a magic effect. It is 
not always the deed but the man- 
ner of doing that offends. Sym- 
pathy at any time is a powerful 
force. We are all human enough 
to feel better for the ‘sympathy 
which expresses a fellow feeling 
with us in our varied conditions. 
There is a condescending form of 
pity that we resent, but the genuine 
sympathy of love is welcome. 
When it is allowed a wider range, 
it results in public philanthropy. 
It is the duty of the fortunate to 
relieve the unfortunate by enlarg- 
ing their opportunities and giving 
them the means by which to ad- 
vance. Alms giving is not always 
required though it is often needed. 
St. Paul says, Though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor and 
though I give my body to be burn- 
ed and have not charity (love) 
profiteth me nothing. The alms- 
giving may be done from mean mo- 
tives for a mental satisfaction. 
Pride and selfishness may have 
prompted the act that the giver ap- 
pear generous in the eyes of the 
public. But money given to the 
needy in a quiet tactful manner is 
indeed valuable. “It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.” Char- 
ity and kindness are not always 
well taken, but this difficulty should 
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not crush those feelings. Patience 
will overcome the difficulties. 

There is a. broad field for charity 
towards our neighbors in our judg- 
ment of them. We condemn and 
censure their actions harshly with- 
out a knowledge of conditions. We 
often do not understand the facts 
of the case and the motives are not 
plain to us, but if we could see 
from the other’s standpoint, our 
censure would sometimes change 
to approval. It is wise to put the 
most charitable construction on 
words and deeds. Do we always 
know what we would do under like 
circumstances ? 


“Tf we could lift the curtains 

That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know the spur each action gives; 
Often we should find them better, 
Purer than we thought we should. 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood.” 


“But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse 
you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” (Matt. 5:44.) 
When we are wronged, a test is 
offered to our ability to follow the 
teachings of Christ. While we are 
treated with justice and kindness, 
there is not so much need of for- 
bearance, but when we have been 
misjudged and wronged, it re- 
quires a Christlike love to forgive 
and return kindness for hate. The 
noblest revenge we can take upon 
our enemies is to do them a kind- 
ness. To return malice for mal- 
ice, injury for injury, gratifies the 
passions and makes the enemy 
more bitter. As we hope to be 
forgiven, we must forgive others 
many times. Girls should not al- 
low days and even months to pass 
by without speaking to each oth-~ 
because of a slight misunderstand- 


Love Your 
Enemies. 
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ing or a few hasty words between 
them. They should right the 
wrong as nearly as possible. For- 
give in the petty quarrels and it 
will be easier to forgive a greater 
grievance. 

Love to some extent is 
Develpoment born with each human 
of Love. being, and as we grow, 

it adapts itself to dif- 
ferent conditions and displays it- 
self towards different persons. It 
can be developed into a great, 
broad love or crushed until the in- 
dividual becomes a narrow, selfish 
being. It grows with use and 
practice. Love in little ways en- 
larges the capacity for loving, for 
love creates love. Control over 
the natural tendencies which lessen 
its power should be exercised. 
With careful attention the whole 
heart will respond and the good 
of others will be the first consider- 
ation. In the home, the weak, 
sickly child requires much thought 
and care. Because of this we love 
it more dearly, and take the great- 
est pleasure in ministering to it. So 
in our natures that quality which is 
given the most attention and effort 
will become the one in which 
we find the most happiness. 
Our Heavenly Father will aid 
us: in-. the ‘struggles af .we 
pray to Him in humility and 
sincerity. His spirit will fill our 
souls so that our thoughts, words, 
and actions will be manifestation 
of a pure Christ-like, brotherly 
love. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What is love? 

2. How does love embrace many of 
the virtues ? 

3. Repeat the two great command- 
ments Jesus taught? 

How is the law fulfilled through 

love? 

5. How is true love for God shown? 

6. What is meant by “Charity never 


faileth?” 
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7. Mention a number of little ways 
of being kind and loving. 
How does love create love? 
9. What are the results of love? 
10. How may love be developed? 
11. What is the greatest test of love? 
12. Give a brief sketch of a life de- 
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voted to the work of brotherly love. 
(Local characters or such as Florence 
Nightingale. ) 

13. Sing “Kind Words are 
Tones of the Heart.” 

14. Memorize several quotations from 
the lesson. 


Sweet 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


Fourth Year’s Course. 
LESSON VIII. 
(For second meeting in May.) 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


John Ruskin, one 
of the greatest 
masters of English 
prose, was born 
Zin London on a 
dreary street not 
far from the Brit- 
ish Museum, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1819, of 


John Ruskin. honest, pious, 

_ Scotch parentage. 

He was an only child, and 
often his childhood days were 
very lonely ones. He was 
early taught to take care of 


himself and not to be a nuisance. 
He said, “being always summarily 
whipped if I cried, did not do as 
I was bid, or tumbled on the stairs, 
I soon attained serene and secure 
methods of life and motion.” His 
was a Puritanical training. He 
said, “Nothing was ever promised 
me that was not given; nothing 
ever threatened me that was not in- 
flicted; and nothing ever told me 
that was not true.” 

His father spent his evenings 
reading aloud the Waverley novels, 
Shakespeare’s comedies and _his- 
torical plays, and Don Quixote: 
thus the son became thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them. His mother de- 
termined to fit her boy for the min- 
istry. “As soon as I was able to 


read with fluency,” says Ruskin, 
“she began a course of Bible work 
with me, which never ceased till I 
went to Oxford. She read alter- 
nate verses with me, watching at 
first, every intonation of my voice, 
and correcting the false ones, till 
she made me understand the verse 
if within my reach, rightly and en- 
ergetically. In this way she be- 
gan with the first verse of Gene- 
sis, and went straight through to 
the last verse of the Apocalypse; 
hard names, numbers, - Levitical 
law, and all; and began again at 
Genesis the next day. If a name 
was hard, the better the exercise 
in pronunciation,—if a chapter was 
tiresome, the better lesson in 
patience,—if loathsome, the better 
lesson in faith that theré was some 
use in its being so outspoken.” He 
said that the t19th Psalm had been 
the most difficult for him and the 
most repulsive to his childish mind, 
but that later it had become. the 
most precious in its overflowing 
and glorious passion of love for the 
Law of God. While he recognized 
that he had gained knowledge else- 
where, he considered the training 
by his mother “the most precious 
and the one essential part of all 
his education.” 

He rejoiced that at home he 


had learned “the perfect meaning 
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of Peace in thought, act, and 
word.” Next to this boon, he es- 
teemed his “perfect understanding 
of the nature of obedience and 
faith.” “I obeyed word, or lifted 
finger, of father or mother, simply 
as a ship her helm.” While this 
training had its advantages, it also 
had its drawbacks. Ruskin thus 
criticised it, “My judgment of 
right and wrong and powers of in- 
dependent action, were left entirely 
undeveloped.” While a mere 
child, his parents took him on a 
tour through Scotland, Italy, and 
Switzerland. This fostered in the 
boy a great love for nature. In 
1836, he entered Christ Church 
College; Oxford. At the age of 
21, he was compelled to leave 
school and travel to regain his 
health. Before this he had travel- 
ed extensively and afterwards 
made frequent journeys either for 
pleasure or for study, to fit him to 
write his books. Later he took up 
his university work again and re- 
ceived his A. B. from Oxford. He 
made a special study of art and in 
1842 determined to make art criti- 
‘cism his life work. He soon pub- 
lished the first volume of Modern 
Painters, but it was nearly twenty 
years before the five volumes were 
completed. Originally his inten- 
tion had been in this to vindicate 
Turner and his principles of paint- 
ing, for Ruskin considered him the 
greatest of all landscape painters. 
As the work progressed, it unfold- 
ed into a vast treatise of Ruskin’s 
theory of art. This work and The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture and 
The Stones of Venice are his most 
important works in the realm of 
art criticism. 

He urged artists to go to Nature 
“rejecting nothing, selecting noth- 
ing, and scorning nothing.” He 
has been called Nature’s Priest. 
Like Wordsworth, he combined an 
exquisite appreciation for Nature’s 
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beauties with a wonderful power 
of language. He taught that men 
are so constituted that when they 
are healthy and cultivated, they 
must enjoy the beautiful and be . 
thankful for it; that their appreci- 
ation of beauty is a test of their 
nearness to its Creator. Ruskin 
saw “in the infinity of Nature, Di- 
vine incomprehensibility; in her 
unity, Divine comprehensiveness ; 
in her repose, Divine permanence ; 
in her symmetry, Divine justice; 
in her purity, Divine energy; in 
her moderation, the type of Gov- 
ernment by law.” He held that 
“good architecture is essentially 
religious—the production of a 
faithful and virtuous, not of an in- 
fidel and corrupted people.” 

His art criticisms were often er- 
ratic, yet he did a great deal to ad- 
vance art. By writing so that the 
average reader could understand, 
he brought the subject into public 
notice. He elevated the position 
of the artist by showing his im- 
portance; but above all he caused 
the people to realize the beauties 
of Nature. He taught them to 
look. ‘All my work,” he said, “is 
to help those who have eyes and 
see not.” He portrayed sky, sea, 
mountains, valleys, rivers, lakes, 
trees, shrubs, in high light, in sha- 
dow, in all their varying tints and 
hues. Ever since he drew back 
the curtain, men have stood in rev- 
erent awe before the wondrous 
beauties of Nature; and her study 
has been pursued with ever in- 
creasing pleasure and enthusiasm. 

Notice this wonderful word pic- 
Lunes 


For all other rivers there is a surface, 
and an underneath, and a vasuely dis- 
pleasing idea of the bottom. But the 


~ Rhone flows like one lambent jewel; its 


surface is nowhere; its ethereal self is 
everywhere, the irridescent rush and 
translucent strength of it blue to the 


' shore, and radiant to the depth. Fif- 


teen feet thick, of not flowing but flying 
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water, not water, neither—melted eld- 
cier, rather, one should call it; the force 
of the ice is with it, and the wreathing 
of the clouds, the gladness of the sky, 
and the continuance of time —Praeterita. 


How he loved Nature! 


The fields! All spring and summer is 
in them, the walks by silent scented 
paths, the rests in noonday heat, the joy 
of herds and flocks, the power of ail 
shepherd life and meditation, the life of 
sunlight upon the world, falling in em- 
erald streaks and falling in soft blue 
shadows, where else it would have 
struck upon the dark mould or scorching 
dust,—pastures beside the pacing brooks, 
soft banks and knolls of lowly hills, 
crispy leaves all dim with early dew, or 
smooth in evening warmth of barred sun 
shine, dinted by happy feet, and soften- 
ing in their full the sound of loving 
voices; all these are summed in those 
simple words——Modern Painters. 


About 1860 he discontinued his 
art studies and devoted his time, 
talents, and means to alleviating 
the condition of the working class- 
es to whom his heart went out. “TI 
am tormented,” he wrote, ‘“‘be- 
tween the longing for rest and 
lovely life, and the sense of the ter- 

_ rific call of human crime for resist- 
ance and of human misery for heln.”’ 
He saw wealth worshiped. Men, 
in their desire to’ get rich fast, be- 
came selfish, cold, grasping, cruel. 
He used for charitable purposes 
most of the vast fortune (£180,- 
000) left him by his father. He 
founded art schools, museums, li- 
braries, sanitary tenement houses. 
He taught art at Working Men’s 
College. He founded St. George’s 
Guild, an ideal village, where com- 
petition was done away with. He 
was ridiculed and called insane be- 
cause people did not understand 
him or his philosophy. He said: 


Because I have passed my life in alms- 
giving, not in fortune hunting; because I 
have labored always for the honor of 
others, not of my own;—because I have 
lowered my rents, and assured the com- 
fortable lives of my poor tenants, instead 
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of taking from them all I could force for 
the roofs they needed ;—fiinally. because 
I never disobeyed mv mother, because 
I have honored all women with solemn 
worship, and have been kind even to the 
unthankful and evil; therefore the hacks 
of English art-.and literature wag their 
heads at me—Fors Clavigera. 


Yet, peace was his portion and 
he was not discouraged. 


You can scarcely, at present, having 
been all your lives, hitherto, struggling 
for security of mere existence, imagine 
the peace of heart which follows the 
casting out of the element of selfishness 
as the root of action; but it is peace, 
observe, only, that is promised to you,— 
not at all necessarily, or at least pri- 
marily, joy. You shall find rest unto 
your souls, when first you take on you 
the yoke of Christ: but joy only when 
you have borne it as long as He wills 
and are called to enter the joy of your 
Lord.—Fors Clavigera. 


Some of his best known works 
in addition to those already men- 
tioned are Unto This Last and 
Munera Pulveris, which treats of 
political economy; Fors Clavigera, 
letters to workingmen; Crown. of 
Wild Olives, lectures on work, traf- 
fic, war, and the future of England; 
Queen of the Air, a study of the 
Greek myths of cloud and storm; 
Praeterita, his autobiography; 
King of the Golden River, a fairy 


story; and Sesame and Lilies, 
which contains the lectures Of 
King’s Treasuries, Of Queen’s 


Gardens, and Of the Mystery of 
Life. From Sesame and Lilies, 
the first two lectures, especially, 
should be read by all not only for 
the pleasure to be obtained there- 
from, but for the instructions given 
on books, their value, and how to 
read them. 


Do you know, if you read this, that 
you cannot read that—that what you lose 
today you cannot gain tomorrow? Will 
you go and gossip with your housemaid, 


*or your stable-boy, when you may talk 


with queens and kings? . . . . Do 
you ask to be the companion of nobles? 


' Make yourself noble and you shall be. 
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Do you long for the conversation of the 
wise? Learn to understand it, and you 
shall hear it—Of Kings’ Treasuries. 


How true is this philosophy ! 


He only is advancing in life, whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into Living peace.— 
Of Kings’ Treasuries. 

We hear of the mission and of the 
rights of Woman as if these could ever 
be separate from the mission and the 
rights of Man.—Of Queens’ Gardens. 


Note these high tributes to wo- 
man: 


It is the type of an eternal truth—that 
the soul’s armor is never well set to the 
heart unless a woman’s hand has braced 
it; and it is only when she braces it 
loosely that the honor of manhood fails. 
—Of Queens’ Gardens. 


After saying the true home “is 
the place of Peace; the shelter not 
only from all injury, but from all 
terror, doubt, and division,” he 
says: 


And wherever a true wife comes, this 
home is always round her. The stars 
only may be over her head; the glow- 
worm in the night-cold grass may be the 
only fire at her foot; but home is yet 
wherever she is; and for a noble woman 
it stretches far round her, better than 
ceiled with cedar, or painted with ver- 
million, shedding its quiet light far, for 
those who else were homeless.—O/f 
Queens’ Gardens. 


The path of a good woman is indeed 
strewn with flowers, but they rise be- 
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hind her steps, not before them.—Of 


Queen's Gardens. 


Death claimed John Ruskin in 
1900. His was a long, useful life 
of service. He may have been’ 
mistaken in many things, but he 
was never dishonest. With every 
power he possessed, he worked for 
the betterment of mankind until 
sickness and old age bade him 
stop. He holds a unique place in 
literature for he combined the 
characteristics of an ethical and 
social reformer, a scientist, an in- 
tense lover of the beautiful, a poet, 
a philosopher and a master of 
prose. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Tell of Ruskin’s birth and early 
life. 

2. What did his father and mother 
do that helped to make him a great 
writer? 

3. Tell of his schooling and travel. 

4. Give some of his ideas on art and 
architecture. 

5. Name some of his books on art 
criticism. 

6. After 1860 what did he do? 

Name some of his best known 
works. 

8. Give an outline of and quotations 
fromm “OfeeKineses Ureasunies)-.ae Oe 
Queens’ Gardens.” 

9. Quote some of his 
women. 

10. When did he die? 

11. What were some of his charac- 
teristics as a man and as a writer? 

12. Read a selection from his works. 

13. Why is his place in literature 
unique? 


tributes to 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD,” 


from a print of which our frontis- 
piece this month is taken, is a paint- 
ing by Wm. Holman Hunt, one of 
the most celebrated of modern Eng- 
lish painters of religious subjects. 
The portrayal of Christ, standing 


with the light in His hand ready to 


enter with it into the life of any 
man who will open to His knock, 


is full of power and feeling. In the 


opinion of critics this is one of the 
modern paintings to which time will 
give the seal of anproval and great- 
ness. 


\ 
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SPRING. 


Valerie De Mude Kelsey. 


| see the lilies blow and feel the sun; 
| sense how olden tides now fairly run, 
~ Have turned again and full in rhythmic sweep 
Flow landward from the bosom of the deep, 
| hear the sound of anthems in the grass, 
And singing choirs of angels as they pass; 
And in my own heart, scorched and bound with fears, 
Something upsprings from deeper source than tears 
Old earth herself is trembling, soon to sing,— 


“Behold! O sons of men. | give you Spring!” 


No. 


THE GOTHIC CATHEDRALS OF EUROPE. 


Levi Edgar Young. 


“Architecture (considered as a fine 
art) is the art which so disposes and 
adorns the edifices raised for man for 
whatsoever uses, that the sight of them 
contributes to his mental health, power, 
and pleasure.”—Iuskin, “The True and 
the Beautiful.” 


Of all the creations of art which 
one sees in Europe, there is noth- 
ing so soul-stirring as a Gothic 
cathedral. It is true that the beauty 
of the Venus de Milo or the Sistine 
Madonna arouses within one the ex- 
quisite feelings of tenderness and 
sweetness. But a great church 
building, into which has gone man’s 
complete soul, has an effect on one’s 
being which words cannot describe. 


Cathedrals are expressions of the 
religious life of a people. The Jews 
had their temples. The best and 
most philosophic thought of the 


Athenians found expression in the © 


Parthenon and the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. The Romans built their 


Basilicas, and after the passing of 
their Empire into German control, 
their buildings were taken as mod- 
els for the Christian churches of the 
Middle Ages. So the Gothic 
cathedral was an expression of the 
religion of the Christian Church 
during the later Mediaeval period. 
It became the style in France, Eng- 
land, and Germany to build great 
church towers into the mists of the 
sky. I have always believed that the 
tower was thought to be the best 
means of getting God’s children to 
look upwards. 

A Gothic cathedral is sublime and 
majestic. It is so full of God-like 
power! Every part seems to be ab- 
solutely necessary for the whole. 
The entire building is one complete, 
glorious expression of a divine idea. 
The older Gothic churches were de- 
void of much decoration. It was 
not until after the Renaissance that 
the doors and windows were ex- 
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quisitely carved. Yet the original 
form had a solemn grandeur. | It 
was grand in its simplicity. 

All these buildings have the same 
general characteristics. They are 
spacious, lofty, and majestic. The 
ground plan consists of a Latin 
cross, the main axis being the nave 
with either one or two aisles on both 
sides. The transepts which form the 
arms of the cross are generally 
much shorter than the nave. The 
part of the nave above the transept 
is the choir, which is generally 
beautifully decorated. Rich tapes- 
tries were hung on the walls, but 
were replaced during the Renais- 
sance by the great mullioned win- 
dows. The aisles are separated 
from the nave by great arches sup- 
porting a wall which rises above the 
roof of the aisles. These walls con- 
tain large windows which give light 
to the nave. Colored as they are, 


they admit the sun’s rays in such a 
way as to suggest the thought that 
the 


even they hold in reverence 


THE NAVE. 
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House of God. The outer walls are 
also pierced with windows. Great 
windows, made glorious in their 
colors. The main entrance of the 
building is at the end of the nave, 
opposite the choir. The choir js 
generally higher than any ~ other 
part, the floor resting on a subter- 
ranean vaulted structure called the 
crypt. The intersection of the tran- 
sept and the nave is often sur- 
mounted by a lofty spire. The front 
of the building generally has two 
towers. The roof is vaulted, mak- 
ing it necessary for heavy rock but- 
tresses to support the walls from 
which the vaults spring. These but- 
tresses are built at right angles to 
the walls, and from them are bu/lt 
the flying buttresses which supnort 
the vaults of the nave. These form 
the chief characteristics of the 
Gothic church. 

After a careful study of the gen- 
eral plan of the buildings, it is wet! 
to look carefully at the sculptured 
forms on the facade of a Notte 


THE, PORTAL, 
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Dame or a Cologne cathedral. Be- 
fore the days of the printing press, 
the church: was the. Bible of the 
common people. The great doors 
and windows were always sculp- 
tured to represent biblical charac- 
ters, or some great event in history. 
For example, the main portal of the 
Strassburg cathedral tells a wonder- 
ful story. King Solomon sits above 
the door; at his side stand lions on 
pedestals acting as his guards 
(Book of I. Kings 10: 19). Above 
the whole sits Mary with the child. 
This main portal with a smaller one 
on each side isa gallery of statues 
and reliefs, all telling a consecutive 
story which the spectator can read 
like a book from left to right. The 
first portal deals with the scenes of 
our Lord’s nativity; the second or 
center the creed of salvation as an- 
nounced by the prophets, and as re- 
vealed by the life of Christ. In the 
third portal, we have the doctrine of 
watchfulness, exemplified bv the 
wise and foolish virgins and the last 
judgment. _ (Prof. Euting.) 
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The interior of a Gothic cathe- 
dral is generally cold, solemn, som- 
bre. No noise penetrates from the 
outside. Everything is very quict, 
save when the people break the si- 
lence by their chanting and “pater 
nosters,” or when the great organ 
peals forth through the building. 
Then it is that a sad and solemn 
feeling comes over one. It is surely 
a feeling of worship. Everything 
seems great and glorious. I know 
not what it is, but something in the 
spirit of the services in these build- 
ings makes one sense his littleness 
end God’s greatness. One wants to 
pray. One ends his prayer in cry- 
ing. What a feeling of solemnity! 
What a feeling of reverence! 

One steps into the open. The 
noise of the traffic in the streets 
brings the mind fluttering back to 
earth. One turns to take a last look 
at the building, “a symphony in 
stone,’ and sees its twofold char- 
acter ‘of variety and eternity.” 


IF. 
in. T 


If only joy were in my heart, 
And never came a sorrow, 
If only for today I lived, 
With no thought of the morrow, 
If all the year were summer-time 
With just enough of ram, 
Tf all the world were happiness, 
And I felt naught of paim— 


*k * 


k 
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If all the dark of night were day 
Maybe I'd forget to pray. ~ 


JANE AUSTEN. 
1775—1817. 


Christian Larsen. 


“But of all the diversions of life, there 
is none so proper to fill up its empty 
spaces as the reading of useful and en- 
tertaining authors.”—Addison. 

“First and foremost let Jane Austen 
be named, the greatest artist that has 
ever written, using the term to signify 
the most perfect mastery over the means 
to her end.”—George Eliot. 

“T find myself every now and then 
with one of her novels in my hand. 
That young lady has a talent for de- 
scribing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life, which is 
to me the most wonderful I ever met 
with. The big Bow-Wow strain I can 
do myself, like any man going; but the 
exquisite touch, which renders ordinary 
commonplace things and characters in- 
teresting from the truth of the descrip- 
tion and the sentiment, is denied me. 
What a pity such a gifted creature died 
so young.”—Sir Walter Scott. 


“T cannot understand the rage 
manifested by the greater part of 
the world for reading new books,” 
writes William Hazlitt in one of his 
brilliant essays. “If I have not read 


a book before,” he continues, “it is, _ 


to all intents and purposes, new to 


me, whether it was printed yester- 
day or three hundred years ago.” 
Were it not for this same “rage,” as 
prevalent and rampant today as 
when Hazlitt wrote, the subject of 
this sketch, Miss Jane Austen, 
would require no introduction. The 
avalanche of modern fiction, threat- 
ening to engulf even the most dili- 
gent reader, has of late years had 
the very lamentable effect of rele- 
gating to oblivion, even among the 
more cultured reading public, the 


-works of our great classic masters 


of English fiction. Yet a single one 
of these novels usually outweighs 
in all points of literary merit a score 
of the ordinary ephemerial “most 
popular successes of the day.” It is 
not unusual to find youne ladies 
who habitually swallow huge doses 
of current fiction, blankly and bliss- 
fully ignorant of the enchanted 
world of Scott, of the broad sympa- 
thetic sweep of George Eliot at her 
best, of the rollicking humor and 
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caricature of Dickens, and of that 
wonderful gallery of Thackeray’s 
people, depicted with such mar- 
velous delicacy and restraint, such 
genial sympathy or caustic, witty 
satire. This being the case, it is not 
to be wondered at that the mention 
of Jane Austen, in nine cases out of 
ten, is productive merely of a ques- 
tioning glance. Ever since her death, 
however, just ninety years ago, she 
has so uniformly received the most 
superlative and unstinted praise 
from people best qualified to judge 
the merit of her work, that those 
who are looking for the best in fic- 
tion, for books which it is really 
worth while to read, will be glad to 

know of the existence of these few 
~ classics. Augustine Birrell places 
her first among English women 
novelists, and another critic says 
that “the appreciation of Miss Aus- 
ten has come to be one of the marks 
of literary taste.” The reader who 
does not thoroughly enjoy her at 
first may feel certain that he will 
be improving his literary judgment 
by trying to obtain a discriminating 
partiality for her work. 

Her life was simple, uneventful, 
prosaic. It merits consideration 
only in so far as it explains her lim- 
itations or throws light on her lit- 
erary qualities. She came of good 
family, inheriting quiet, lady-like 
tastes, and having no effects of in- 
judicious early training to overcome 
in later life. Her father, a clergy- 
man, was educated at Oxford, her 
mother was a cultured and refined 
woman with a lively imagination, 
balanced by excellent common 
sense. Jane, her only sister, Cas- 
sandra, and their five brothers all 
received very substantial educations. 
Some of the brothers prepared for 
the church, the two youngest be- 
came officers in the navy. The fam- 
ily were in affluent circumstances 
and saw a great deal of very good 
society drawn from the ranks of the 


-her books. 
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clergy and rich country squires and 
baronets of Hampshire. In this 
county in which she was born (at 
Steventon parsonage, December 16, 
1775,) she spent nearly her entire 
life, The pleasant monotony of coun- 
try life was broken by numerous 
visits to London, and by residences 
in the cities of Bath and Southamp- 
ton. She never left England, and 
seldom left her native shire. As will 
be pointed out later, in her novels 
she never attempts to write of any- 
thing which she does not thoroughly 
know, and naturally, a person with 
powers of observation as keen and 
receptive as Miss Austen’s, must 
end by knowing such a restricted 
field very well indeed. She died at 
Winchester on July 18, 1817, after 
a very happy and tranquil life of 
only forty-two years. She never 
married, nor as far as we know was 
there a single love episode in her 
sum of personal experiences. She 
was devoted to her brothers and 
had a bounteous share of the maid- 
en aunt’s love for their numerous 
children, her beloved nephews and 
nieces. In fact, family affection was 
with her an overwhelming senti- 
ment and we find it reflected in all 
It is reported that in 
her last illness she pretended to be 
more comfortable in a chair, that 
she might not deprive her aged 
mother of the sofa. Her nephew, 
Mr. Austen-Leigh, declares in his 
memoir that there is “scarcely a 
charm in Jane Austen’s most de- 
lightful characters that was not a 
true reflection of her own sweet 
temper and loving heart,” a state- 
ment which, to those familiar with 
her heroines, acquires a wide sig- 
nificance. 


The popularity of Jane Austen’s 


literary legacy has increased won- 


derfully since her day and, at pres- 
ent, in spite of the “rage” for new 


_ fiction, is still steadily growing. She 


left only six complete stories and 
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two more or less fragmentary 
sketches, a far more slender collec- 
tion than that of most famous nov- 
elists. Of the six completed works, 
Pride and Prejudice, Sense and 
Sensibility, Mansfield Park, and 
Emma were published during her 
lifetime; the two shorter stories, 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 
though the former one was written 
very early, were not printed until 
1818, the year after her death. Crit- 
ics and lovers of Miss Austen’s 
books have never been able to agree 
on one of these as her greatest 
work, so uniform is the quality of 
their excellence. One venerable 
professor emeritus ofEnglish litera- 
ture gives the palm to Emma, an- 
other professor of English in the 
same university regards Mansfield 
Park as the best. Probably more 
people agree on Pride and Prejudice 
as worthy of first place, than on any 
other, but Persuasion has many 
supporters for the same place, on 
account of its warmth and mellow 
atmosphere, and the same is true of 
the remaining two, Sense and 
Sensibility and Northanger Abbey. 
The choice is so difficult because in 
all six there is the same sense of ar- 
tistic restraint and proportion, the 
same abundant humor the same del- 
icate consistency of her dramatis 
personae from beginning to end— 
never at variance with the traits and 
foibles of their assumed characters. 

Jane Austen is always true to her 
determination never to depict what 
she has not observed. Her men and 
women are all drawn from. the 
_ranks and circles in which she al- 
ways moved, her setting is the well 
known landscape of pleasant Hamp- 
shire, the streets of Bath and Brigh- 
ton and Lyme Regis, with an oc- 
casional glimpse of London. The 
incidents, too, are only such every- 
day, matter-of-fact events as she ob- 
served constantly going on about 


her, hence those who look, for the. 
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sensational and melodramatic will 
be disappointed. The most exciting 
events are a country ball, a secret en- 
gagement, or a slight accident, with 
one or two elopements as climax. 
She knows her limitations, and nev- 
er attempts the tragic or the pa- 
thetic, neither does she stop to mor- 
alize or philosophize. 

A perusal of her novels shows 
even the superficial reader that in 
all of them the same virtues are ex- 
alted while the same vices and fol- 
lies are satirized and_ ridiculed. 
Though Miss Austen never stops to 
moralize or to interpolate her own 
theories of life, she makes the read- 
er perceive none the less clearly 
where her’ sympathies lie. Her 
stories flow on and on with the 
gently rippling movement and mur- 
mur of a meadow brook free from 
cataracts and whirlpools. In short, 
her view of life is circumscribed. 
but for that very reason, all the 
more perfectly reflected in her writ- 
ings. 

Judged by her novels then, what 
are the principal characteristics of 
Jane Austen? Only a mind keenly 
and innately sensitive to artistic pro- 
portion could have maintained it so 
uniformly throughout so many vol- 
umes. Evidence of this artistic feel- 
ing is also seen in the satirizing of 
coarseness and vulgarity. Every 
deviation from the standard of true 
refinement was obnoxious to her, 
but she is especially severe in her 
treatment of vulgarity in people of 
the upper classes, when unrelieved 
by goodness of heart. In her in- 
tense respect for good taste she may 
have bordered on fastidiousness, es- 
pecially from our twentieth-century 
American point of view. Yet her 
delicate sense of justice keeps her 
from being unsympathetic in her 
treatment of such characters as Sir 


“ John and Mrs. Jennings in Sense 


and Sensibility. However much she 


‘dislikes their vulgarity, she respect; 
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their good qualities, and the reader, 
though highly amused at what they 
say and do, has yet a certairi respect 
and liking for them. On the other 
hand, in the case of Miss Steele and 
her sister in the same novel, we 
have lack of good breeding united 
with meanness of mind and heart, 
and our only feeling for them is 
contemptuous pity. 

Rivalling this quality of artistic 
discrimination is her alert sense of 
the humorous which utilizes with 
great skill every possible situation, 
incident and character. Perhaps no 
single phase of life appealed to her 
so directly and invariably as the hu- 
morous side. How she must have 
enjoyed studying such people as 
pompous old Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh, Mr. and Mrs. Bennet and 
Lady Bertram! Yet she never vio- 
lates the artistic proportion of her 
work; her amusing situations are 
natural and are carefully discrim- 
inated from mere farce. 

Her power of observation must 
have been develoned to a high de- 
gree. She represents a scene or a 
group of characters without prolix- 
ity, yet no essential detail escapes 
her notice. Touches of landscape 
description here and there prove 
that she carefully observed exter- 
nal nature, but it is in her descrip- 
tions of internal nature, of human 
nature, that she excels. Here this 
wonderful accuracy of touch, this 
microscopic realism, is largely re- 
sponsible for the interest with 
which a small, but all the more ap- 
preciative audience read and re-read 
her novels. The characters seem 
real to us, as they did to her. 

Her mind was methodical and 
systematic. There is no vacillation, 
no hesitating in the current of her 
narrative, no digression, no lack of 
precision in the planning and exe- 
cuting of her plots. The threads of 
the plot are twisted with a firmness 


and decision which cannot be acci- 
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dental. In her selecting and group- 
ing of material the same symmetry 
and methodical power is again per- 
ceptible. 

Though she possessed such pow~ 
ers of keen observation, such an ex- 
quisite sense of proportion and sym- 
metry, she was not deficient in im- 
agination. A good example of the 
scope and trustworthiness of this 
quality is seen in her delineation 
of the feelings of Fanny Price. 
Here she writes neither from per- 
sonal experience nor from observa- 
tion, yet the result is convincing. 

Jane Austen was far from being 
moody, melancholy or introspective. 
Her works radiate a cheerful op- 
timism and interest in people and 
their affairs. Her writing is never 
subjective and her view of life must 
have been genial and free from syn- 
icism. Her strong family affection 
betrays itself in everything she . 
wrote. This accounts for the ten- 
derness with which every instance 
of genuine family attachment is de- 
picted. In several of her novels ap- 
pear two sisters, devoted to each 
other. In Mansfield Park the mu- 
tual affection of Fanny and William 
Price is a charming feature of the 
story. 

One of the qualities which make 
un her ideal of feminine excellence 
is a love of nature. Others are good 
temper, good breeding, strong af- 
fections and a love of books. An 
intelligent appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in nature and literature an- 
pears so often and is treated with so 
much reverence, that we may be 
sure she herself possessed it in no 
slight degree. Her love of readine 
helps to exnlain the brilliancy of 
her style. 

Lastly, she was original and in- 


_ dependent in her ideas and fearless 


in expressing them. In an age when 
the romanticism of Mrs. Radcliffe 
was flourishing, it took originality 
and courage to strike into a vein of 
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realism, and to satirize the romantic 
school as Miss Austen does in 
Northanger Abbey. She even dared 
to criticize the Spectator and Tatler 
literature when that was regarded 
as inviolable. In spite of the world 
of conventions about her, she held 


up to scorn the mercenary mar- 
riages of her class. In this matter, 
as in all others, her sense of jus- 
tice and her respect for pure affec- 
tion raised her above the narrow 
and false ideals of her times and 
her circle. 


TWO VIEWS OF JIM. 
Edna Coray. 


You say he’s long, loose-jointed, lean, 


With a hound-like, famine-stricken mien— 


Ungraceful as can be! 

You call his hair “unearthly clay,” 

And say his eyes are green—not gray— 
A clown, in short, is he. 


He’s tall, I own, and rather slight; 

But strong and brave, in Life’s hard fight, 
He stands while manv fall. 

His hair is soft—whate’er its hue; 

His eyes are thoughtful, kind and true, 
With fire behind, at call. 


You say his hands are large and coarse, 
And that his voice is gruff and hoarse— 
His language dull, unlearned. 
You say he’s often impolite; 
In social forms, unpolished, quite— 
His speeches blunt,ill-turned. 


His friendly grasp you’ve never known, 
Nor heard his sympathetic tone 
Speak comfort, hope and cheer. 
Unskilled is he in Flattery’s art; 
His words reflect his own true heart, 
And though rugged, are sincere. 


You say he’s gloomy as the grave, 

And sullen as an Indian brave 

Whose Sphinx-like features fright you. 

But back of Jim’s sad face you'll find 

A mirthful soul and witty mind, 
Whose droll’ries would delight you! 


But. since ’twas Fate that made you blind 


To Jim’s rare charms of soul and mind, 
Her judgment must be wise: 
Perhaps she knew, if you could see 
As I, you’d try to steal from me 
The favor I so prize! 
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Josephine Spencer. 


Helen flung down her letter with 
a gasp and fell back on the sofa in 
a well simulated faint. 

“Anybody dead?” asked Anstice 
with lively interest. 

“Ought to be,” said Helen, vic- 
iously. “It’s Hal—bringing some 
friends home from his trip for a 
week’s stay, and the house in St. 
Vitus’ throes of spring house clean- 


io 

“Barbarian!” murmured Anstice, 
appreciatively. 

‘Mids ole) tuoueht 1 lad a mint 


cured!” exploded Helen. “Six 
months ago, when he brought the 
Hebrew violinist down to a dinner 
of roast pork and pickled pigs feet, 
he made a serious pledge that I 
should have a day’s notice at least; 
and now he drops a week’s house- 
party on my hands with’— 

“Tust his promised notice. It’s 
worse than arson, dear, and you 
ought to get it before the courts, or 
the legislature or some other legal 
tribunal.” 

“And Anstice—to think how I’ve 
doted on his making a good impres- 
sion—and then—this! With a 
start like this I see the finish of my 
cherished matchmaking.” 

“A brother might do things that 
a husband wouldn’t,” said Anstice, 
with an oil-on-the-water air, that 
brought an appreciative grin to 
Helen’s face. 


“T shan’t lure you with false 
hopes,” she lauvhed. “If you walk 
into my trap it must be with your 
eyes wide open. I can see no pos- 
sible cure for Hal’s impromptu hos- 
pitality, and fancy you in vision a 
year after marriage, parading 
ghosts of unwelcome guests before 
my guiltv eyes to my everlasting 
remorse.” 


“Taking for granted that your pet 
plan comes true—I can see no way 
to escape my prospective fate unless 
to commence his training before- 
hand,” said: Anstice. 

“Angel friend—if you could de- 
vise a way to break Hal in—or off 
—and thus link your name with the 
immortal benefactors of the rate’’— 

“T have a trump scheme in my 
sleeve already, dear; if you'll give 
your consent, I’ll play it.” 

“Consent? As if I and the house 
and all in it were not yours to com- 
mand in such a cause.” 

“T shall want them all. For the 
present please take your feet from 
my part of the sofa and I'll reveal 
the plan.” 
Dearest Sis: 

I’m taking time for a line that 
will probably have to do for some 
time, since the trend of present af- 
fairs promises to keep my hands full 
of things besides pens for a fort- 
night at least. It has all come about 
by my. choosing the time of Hal 
Webber’s trip to the Yellowstone 
for my visit with Helen, and find- 
ing her—as I deserved—on the eve 
of spring house-cleaning. I wouldn’t 
consent to its postponement—and in 
the midst of it—what should hap- 
pen but word of serious sickness 
from the city that called Helen’s 
housekepeer (and her daughter) 
away, leaving us alone to our ears 
in the chaos. Of course there’s a 
woman for the scrubbing—who 
comes from the village by the day— 
but the paperhanger’s name is Sloth 
—and you can guess the rest. But 
the worst was to come in the shape 
of a letter from Helen’s brother— 


who I am quite sure fled from the 


prospective meeting with me— 
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frightened, I’ve no doubt, by Hel- 
en’s open play for an eventual 
match. 

Poor fellow! think of the Yellow- 
stone in May!—and then to return 
and find his sacrifice unavailing. 
For I’m here to stay—as the land- 
jumpers say—at least till I’ve laid 
Helen‘s bee—or driven it out of her 
bonnet. Of course it’s awfully 
dear—her devotion to me; what 
higher proof of her love and 
loyalty to a friend can a woman 
give than to want her to marry her 
brother? That’s a little mixed—but 
the meaning is all there. I’ve never 
seen him, of course—and know of 
only one flaw in him—from Helen; 
but I judge from this flaw that he 
is all that I wouldn’t want; and I’m 
going to prove it—at least to him— 
so that he will never again take to 
trips in untimely seasons to avoid 
mv possible presence. As for Helen 
—oor dear—she must reap the in- 
evitable disappointment of self-ap- 
pointed matchmakers—and learn 
her lesson through his. .Well—it’s 
good night now—and if you write 
in the next week, address me as 
Miss Anstice Lees—strange how 
mother could change that pretty, 
soft syllable for Fenton. Can’t ex- 
plain now—till the plot hatches—if 
ever— Anstice. 

eee * 2 X * 

“Like a row of pall-bearers,” An- 
stice commented, mentally, looking 
calmly out at the four men in line 
on the porch, their elbows evenly 
crooked, with their lifted hats held 
at attention. ‘ 

“Strange Helen did not write or 
telegraph me,” Hal Webber was 
Savino < 

“Did you give her an address 
where mail might reach you?” 
asked Anstice, innocently. Hal’s 
face grew pink. ° 

“I’m afraid it’s right certain I 
didn’t,” he said, humblv. “But of 
course, I never dreamed of so wild 
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a thing, as her letting the house in 
my absence.” 

“T understood your sister to say 
your return was indefinite,’ mur- 
mured Anstice, “and I think that 
and my own plight decided her to 
let me have it. I came quite unex- 
pectedly, you see, and with no hotel 
—no boarding-house in the locality 
—she generously let me in.” 

“And me out,’ murmured Hal. 
“T mean,” he went on, hastily, “I’m 
—I’m in quite a dilemma. Knowing 
nothing of the change here I 
brourht friends home with me— 
and as you say there are really no 
accommodations within thirty 
miles.” 

“It’s unfortunate we’re all pulled 
up housecleaning,’ said Anstice, 
sweetly—“or I might offer the hos- 
pitality of the house at least for the 
night. Mother’s room is really the 
only one in order—invalids can’t be 
marooned on sofas in bare rooms— 
and”—she stopped suddenly, at 
sight of Hal’s blank face, and cov- 
ered her face with her handkerchief. 

“T trust your mother’s condition 
is not serious,” said Hal, misinter- 
preting, and with real sympathy in 
his tone. Anstice controlled herself. 

“Not serious,” she faltered, “but 
at present with the housecleaning 
and the help all gone—” 

“T wish I might be of assistance,” 
said Hal, with distinct eagerness. 
What a pretty picture she made— 
framed in the doorway, with her 
pretty blue kimona, white apron, 
sleeves rolled un over white dimpled 
arms, and cheeks a clear pink and 
white—spite of the dust within. 

“T’m afraid there’s nothin pos- 
sible,’ ‘said. Anstice; and then re- 
lenting— “If you and vour friends 
can put up with the sofas over 
night,” she suggested hospitably, 
“there’s a Davenport in the parlor 
and a double lounve in the sitting 


” 
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“T was going to ask for the barn,” 
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Hal said humbly, and with ini- 
mense relief in his tones ;’” but if it 
will not inconvenience you, I shall 
in my extremity accept the sofas in 
place of straw.” 

“They are quite at your service— 
and as for supper—you will find 
cold viands in the pantry, which I 
shall have to place wholly at your 
service in both senses. With an in- 
valid on my hands—I fear I shan’t 
be able personally to attend you.” 

“T ask nothing more than that 
you may forget our presence,” re- 
plied Hal, in extreme humilitv—and 
then with a “good night,” she was 
gone. 

* * 2 * x 

“There’s not a vehicle to be found 
in the locality but a rickety delivery 
cart and old man Gibson’s one-seat- 
ed gig. It’s my luck, of course, to 
have had my rig break down on the 
trip—and leave me stranded.” 

“What did you find out about the 
road-wreck happening last night?” 

“Tt’s a washout,” said Hal, gloom- 
ily, ‘and the construction gang say 
it will be three days before trains 
Sis 

“We seem to be in what might 


be called a gentle trend of ill-luck,” 
said Will Sibley. 


“Trend!” exclaimed Carl Knight. 
“It’s perpendicular declivity with 
us on oiled skates.” 

Will picked un his light suit case. 
“V’m going to jump the track, or 
rather walk its ties to the next sta- 
tion. Do the rest of you elect to go 
with me or spend another day with 
the paperhangers and scrubwom- 
en” 

“Im with you, heart and soul,” 
commenced Hal—and then stopped. 
There was John Ellis, with his 
sprained knee—a bad relic of the 
Yellowstone trip, who had to be 
propped, even in his hobbling walks 
of a floor’s length. 

“Tt’s a case for John and me,” 
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said Hal, hopelessly —“but you fel- 
lows can make your escape.” 

“Escape! What about propriety 
—with the house in this uproar and 
our hostess with an invalid mother 
and four impromptu guests on her ‘ 
hands.” 

“Her hands!” Hal turned his 
palms outward, showing the burns 
inflicted in his efforts to make oat- 
meal mush for breakfast that morn- 
ing. “I shan’t urge you to stay,” he 
went on, dismally, “but remember 
we’re marooned here, and it’s for 
you to send means of rescue.” 

He watched the two out of sight, 
and then went back to John Ellis, 
who sat in a big chair, with his 
limb propped ona piano stool, out 
of the altitude of the damp floor, 
recently mopped by a snail-moving 
charwoman. 

In the next room paperhangers 
were laying rolls of pale green tap- 
estry on the parlor walls, the din- 
ing-room was a chaos of piled up 
rugs, pictures and what not— and 
the kitchen! Hal groaned as he 
thought of that medley. 

One sole consolation had come to 
him through the day—fleeting 
glimpses of a blue-eyed, pink- 
cheeked young woman—distract- 
ingly neat, and cool and self-pos- 
sessed in the midst of the chaos, 
tip-toeing her way back and forth 
from the kitchen to the invisible in- 
valid upstairs—giving calm orders 
to the hired workers in the house— 
without an evident trace of agita- 
tion or flurry. Her serenity was 
rather galling to Hal—when he 
thought but for her—his plans 
might have come to happy fruition. 
He said something of it to John 
when they were alone, after an im- 
provised lunch prepared by Hal at a 
stubborn kitchen stove that had 


-smoked at the lids till he had well 


nigh suffocated. 
“She might at least volunteer 


some recipes—if she won’t prepare 
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us a meal,” he grumbled. “It 
wouldn’t have taken more than ten 
minutes time to tell me a five-pound 
package of rice, cooked, would be a 
large portion for two men. If Helen 
were here—” 

“Thank heaven she’s not!” said 
John, with a-fervor which surprised 
Hal. “If you’d chanced to find her 
in this jolly stew you’d have had 
her fussing over the four of us to 
your heart’s content—and her 
probable collapse. Serves you right, 
the whole of it, for a thoughtless 
barbarian! Helen’s well out of it— 
bless her!’ 

Hal was silent a moment—put- 
ting this sympathetic outburst with 
several other things that had opened 
his eyes to a possible condition with 
John which before the trip he had 
not imagined. He wondered if 
Helen—but pshaw! They had 
known each other only two months 
—and Helen was such a dear, good, 
sensible girl. She'd think a long 
time before deserting him for a 
stranger. Brothers werecertain quan- 
tities, but husbands— After all, he 
was a thoughtless sort. Think if he’d 
really have caught Helen in this 
plight! as hostess she’d surely have 
tried to put up some sort of enter- 
tainment—and it would have meant 
a heap of worry. She couldn’t have 
taken it in the cool way of this lit- 
tle blonde usurper. What an inde- 
pendent little piece she was—saucy 
asacanary! The invalid, too, must 
be a bright sort—he was sure he 
had heard peals of commingled 
laughter from that oasis on the up- 
per floor. Laughter and comfort— 
while he and his guest slunk like 
tramps before the advancing mops 
and paste-pots of the aliens! Well, 
Helen had her revenge for all 
things—even the pork dinner! 

After all, though, it was her fault. 
Hadn’t he taken the trip because of 
her persistence in throwing the Fen- 


ton girl at his head? Think of be- 


ing caged at home for a whole 
month with a girl of the impossible 
virtues of Helen’s friend—a prig— 
he was sure—from Helen’s rhapso- 
dies. If it had only been Miss Lees 
now—a month’s time would have 
passed like a dream. Well, he 
would have at least another day un- 
der the same roof with her—for the 
fellows couldn’t get a vehicle back 
at least till tomorrow—and since 
the case was helpless till then—he 
would enjoy all the sunshine her 
nearness meant. 

Hal threw up the blinds and 
stumbled across the littered floor to 
answer the light knock at the door. 

Anstice’s blue eyes shone brighter 
than ever in the glow of the early 
morning sun, and the pretty pink 
muslin kimona matched the dainty 
rose in her cheeks. 

“Excuse me,” she said,“I thought 
I heard some one groaning in the 
night—did I dream it, or was some 
one ill?” 

“Tt’s poor Ellis,” said Hal, sober- 
ly. “I’m afraid he was out of his 
head for a while. The sprain is 
something worse than he thought. 
And I fear the damp floors must 
have aggravated the pain.” 

The pink died out of Anstice’s 
face. “The damp floors—and he 
delirious—oh, Mr. Webber !—how 
shall I ever forgive myself.” Her 
eyes were swimming, and Hal had 
a rash impulse to hold out his arms. 

“You mustn’t blame yourself at 
all,” he exclaimed warmly. “I’m 
the only culprit in the case, and I’ve 
richly deserved all—all of this expe- 
rience. It is one I shall never for- 
get—nor repeat. It needs but one 
thing to complete my punishment— 
to have you personally anxious 
about anything. I’m hoping to 
hear from my friends today, and if 
happily they can send a conveyance 
we will soon remove from the 
house.” 

“Remove—with your friend ill? 
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Impossible! “On the contrary we 
must get him upstairs into a com- 
fortable room at once. Can you 
carry him with my hel; pP—do you 
think ?’ 

“But, Miss Lees—I couldn’t con- 
sent to turning you and your moth- 
er out of the one habitable spot. It 
would be brabarous—” 

He stopped at the queer look on 
herj#ace: 

“But there’s another room now 
* quite ready,Mr. Webber ; your own, 
I think—please don’t hesitate—” 


“But the anxiety of two invalids: 


—Miss Lees! 
question !”’ 

Anstice’s face was pink again. 
“Tt’s all right,’ she answered hast- 
ily.” -Your sister—I think she will 
be here, that is—I have let her 
know how things are—and I’m 
quite sure she will be here today.” 

Helen -home today—what a 
blessed relief! Only—it might 
mean that she—the other tenants 
would go. That would be worse 
even than— 

“But the washout—Miss Lees— 
Helen can’t possibly Bet NereA phe 
ventured. 

Blank consternation in Anstice’s 
tell-tale face. ‘‘But—but she will 
come—she must, you see,” she 


It’s quite out of the 


stammered. ‘‘Please excuse me— 
and I'll arrange ‘it at once—the 
room, [| mean.’ She was on the 


stair before he could answer, and 
Hal went back to bear the word of 
hope to John Ellis. 

Upstairs Anstice hardly waited 
to shut the door. “Oh, Helen—it’s 
all over. You'll have to come out. 
I’m a criminal. I’ve crippled him 
perhaps for life. Delirious—from 
damp floors! and it’s all my fault. 
What if he should die—Helen. I'd 
go to the gallows—and I suppose 
serve me right.” Helen laid down 


her hair brush and took Anstice by 


the shoulders. 


“Look me in the face, An—and 
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be calm. What do you mean—who’s 
crippled—and how—” 

“John Ellis—and by me—it was 
he we heard groaning last night. 
Delirious with pain!” 

Helen turned pale. “John ill? anJ 
in a damp room, on that stuffy Dav- 
ennort?” 

Anstice caught her sleeve as she 
went towards the door. 

“Helen! you can’t appear yet— 
what will they think of me?” 

Helen sank limply into a chair, 
‘And of me,” she sighed. 

“Tt must be done in order—red- 
tape announcement— flourish of ar- 
rival and all. that.” 

“But how ?”.- As hake 

“Clear as a bell... Arranged by 
fate for this very occasion—the one 
way out in a nutshell.” 

“Be as quick as you can, dear.” 

“Helen—you’re. pale—and trem- 
bling; why Helen, dear—you’ve 
never hinted—” 

“Your plan, please, Anstice.” 

“Tt’s the telegram I intercepted at 
the gate last night. Instead of an- 
nouncing the rig to be here at noon 
for them—it announces you to be 
coming at that hour—don’t you 
see?” 

“But the carriage will come with 
no one in it; and [—” 

“You will be in it, dear. With 
both of them safely in vour broth- 
ers room at the rear of the hall— 
what is to prevent you from slip- 
ping around that bend of trees 
down the road and meeting the car- 
riage?” 

“Anstice—you are splendid!’ 

“It is rather neat, I admit.” 

“But oh, Anstice—think of be- 
ing caged here till noon!” 

“Never mind, dear—you’ll have 
everything to yourself after tonight 
—I’m going home.” 

“Home—Anstice! Why!” 

“Because I can’t stay—under the 
circumstances. I’d be the hated 
skeleton—after—”’ 


THE TABLES TURNED. 


“But there’s no way, dear; 
can’t get away—” 

“What about the carriage that 
brings you home? I’ve only to get 
* into it and ride right back.’’ 

“Easy for you—but the horse ?— 
and then besides—dear—. You've 
a hidden invalid on your hands.” 

There was a moment’s | stifled 
laughter, followed by a tense si- 
lence. Then Anstice spoke. 

“T guess I’ll have to wait until 
night—and as for the invalid—there 
will have to be one—and it must 
be either you or—a dummy.” 

3k K oe 3k 2k K 


you 


The quiet and comfort of Hal’s 
cosy room, together with the oint- 
ments and bandages which Anstice 
supplied from the household medi- 
cine chest, had a surprisingly quick 
effect on John Ellis—and by noon 
he was sleeping restfully in the ex- 
haustion following his bad night. 

When the carriage drove up at 
noon Hal saluted Helen with an af- 
fection born of his sense of qualities 
hitherto unappreciated. 

Together they finished straight- 
ening the rooms—a task which An- 
stice with Hal’s help had almost 
completed during the forenoon. 
Pastime—Hal had felt it—with An- 
stice’s dainty figure flitting about 
directing everything—and her 
hands in their joint tasks sometimes 
touching his. 

It made him feel her absence all 
the more when she disappeared for 
the afternoon in the invalid’s room 
—especially with Helen devoting 
herself almost wholly to John Ellis. 


But for the housekeeper’s timely 
arrival from the village he would 
have had the lower part of the 
house quite to himself; and when 
finally at their late supper Anstice 
calmly announced, “We are all 
ready to start—-when the driver is 
ready,’ the gloom enveloping him 
became a pall. 


_ing you, 


He tried in vain to 
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expostulate, and finally when she 
went upstairs with Helen to make 
final preparations to depart—he fell 
into a fit of abject self-renroach that 
amounted to torment. He had done 
all this—pounced upon her with a 
horde of unexpected guests, alarm 
ed her with John’s untimely suffer- 
ings—and to cap all—driven her 
from the house with a helpless in- 
valid. For the first time the pos- 
sible enormities of his failing for 
impromptu hospitalities came to 
him in a blaze of light—and laid 
self low. 

- Hall” it~ was~ Helen’s’ voice 
from the landing. Mr. Ellis is need- 
ing you badly. Will you please 
stay with him while I assist my ten- 
ants?” 

Hal had never dreamed that John 
could be so petulant and exacting. 
Of course the pain must be tremen- 
dous to make him so—but to have 
to linger in a sick-room, rubbing a 
refractory knee-cap while the inva- 
lid in the other part of the house 
might need his help was terribly an- 
noying. Suddenly from outside 
came the sound of carriage wheels 
—and her voice. She was going— 
and without a word of good-bye. 

“Ellis—there’s some stuff on the 
pantry shelf down stairs that’s im- 
mense for sprains—PIl be back 
with it in a jiffy.” 

He was out of the room before 
Tohn could speak—and down stairs 
just as the carriage stopped at the 
side door. Two figures, dimly visi- 
ble in the darkness, stepped inside. 
There was a hurried order to the 
driver in low tones—but Hal was 
at the open carriage side—making 
sorrowful adieu to the little figure 
in the jaunty hat and suit, and apol- 
ogies to the muffled one sitting far 
back on the other side. 

“T must ask pardon for address- 
Madame—but I cannot 
permit you to go without apologies 
for my intrusion and its unhappy 
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consequences. When I think that 
my thoughtlessness has driven you 
away and that your delicate health 
may perhaps suffer from this sud- 
den move, I can hardly forgive my- 
self. I am venturing to ask you— 
even at this late moment—if you 
will not reconsider and remain—as 
our guests—if nothing more. Miss 
Lees—I appeal to you—is this pun- 
ishment not just a little too severe 
for my offense? Let your mother’s 
invalidism plead at least for one 
day’s delay—” He stopped and held 
his breath. From the muffled fig- 
ure in the corner burst a peal of 
laughter—high, shrill—hysterical— 
punctured with deep gasps. 

This, then, was the malady that 
had kept Miss Lees so close to the 
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invalid’s room. Poor litle girl—so 
young—so birdlike and to be 
weighted with trouble like this! His 
heart bled for her. But listen! She, 
too, was hysterical. Were they 
both mad? 

“Helen!” the tone was all fear, 
joy, amazement. 

Her heavy veil was thrown aside, 
and Helen stepped from the vehicle. 

“Tt’s no use, Anstice,”’ she panted. 
“T’m not equal to the game. Come 
into the house and take off your 
traveling things. There’s nothing 
left but to face the situation, and 
take—what comes.” 

It was a double weddins, and 
the bridal tour was to the Yellow- 
stone, in September—that timeliest 
of months. 


INeaiiES DEP TES. 


Grace Ingles Frost, 


In the depths of the mighty ocean, 


The water is at rest, 


Tho’ waves that wreak destruction, 
May agitate its breast. 

And then in that place of quiet, 
Are richest treasures found; 

Tis there that pearls of greatest price, 
In numbers great abound, 


The heart that knows the Father-God, 
That He does all things well, 

Is not unlike the ocean’s depths, 
Tho’ billows roll and swell; 

Still is its quiet undisturbed, 
(Its tranquil faith divine,) 

And from that heart pure gems of truth, 
In rich effulgence shine, 


PILATUS. 


Marian Adams. 


Alice and I had stayed‘ over at 
Lausanne to see the Castle of Chil- 
lon, and when we rolled into the sta- 
tion at Lucerne the next evening, 
we found Angie, Ora, and Nellie, 
with Brothers Henning and Nuffer, 
ready to set out for a night ascent 
of Mount Pilatus. Brother Hen- 

ing took our grips, gave us our al- 
penstocks and ordered dinner for 
us at the station restaurant. We 
had had barely time to satisfy our 
hunger when the time was called 
for the departure of the train which 
was to take us to the foot of the 
great mountain. 

In less than an hour we had 
alighted from the train and were 
winding up the slope, a very grad- 
ual one here at the base of the 
mountain. At first we girls were in- 
clined to hasten over the ground, 
but our careful guide, Brother 
Henning, insisted that we should 
take it slowly and rest often, sav- 


ing that we would need all our. 


strength before we reached the ¢ Op, 


So we stopped chasing fireflies and 
marched steadily on; after a short 
time we were ready enough to rest 
at the word of command. 

About midnight we came to an 
abrupt halt before a glacier, which 
completely blocked our way. {t oc- 
cupied a defile in the mountain side, 
so that a misstep in crossing would 
send us spinning down to the gulch 
below. The brethren soon hai 
steps cut for us in the ice, and one 
by one the five girls crossed brave- 
ly over. 

The real climb had now just he- 
gun. For hours we toiled slowly 
upward, panting, footsore, till, at 
last, with one final scramble, we 
stood on the summit just as the first 
faint streaks of dawn began to ap- 
pear. We were sleepy, tired, and 
cold, but we promptly forgot all 
about these trifling discomforts t. 
the glory of an Alpine sunrise: 

Slowly the red streaks grew and 
spread in the eastern sky, while the 
purple shades still hung about the 


aid 
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peaks, and every cliff and spur 
waited to be clothed in the glory yet 
to be. We looked down over the 
winding path we had climbed until 
it was lost in the thick shadows 
hovering over the valley. At first 
we could distinguish the lake only 
as a vast murky space, but pres- 
ently, as it began to get lighter, we 
caught the most beautiful ultra-ma- 
_ rine tint. Now the great ball of fire 
shoots up and the sky bursts into 
flame ; the peaks lift their heads and 
a hundred little vales laugh in the 
sunshine. Far below, the lake shim- 
mers with opalescent hues. We 
stood lost in wonder over this scene, 
fancying that we could catch the 
gleam of “The light that never was 
on sea or land.” 

Brother Henning, who alwavs 
looked carefully after our physical 
well-being, broke the spell by an- 
nouncing that our breakfast was 
.ready in the hotel. 

We felt so fresh and vigorous af- 
ter a hearty breakfast that we de- 
cided to take the long trail going 
down and thus see both sides of the 
mountain. All went well for a time 
but even the grandeur of mountain 
scenery will in time pall on those 
who have been climbing up all nieht 
and climbino down all day. We 
had been going down for ages, as it 
seemed to us, and we thought we 
must be very near the bottom. But 
we were desperately tired, and were 
besinning to “weary by the wav.” 

Brother Nuffer tried to encour- 
age us; “We'll soon be half way 
down,” he said, ‘“‘and then we shall 
stop and eat our lunch.” 

“Do you dare to stand up and tell 
us that we are not half wav down 
yet?” we cried, glaring at the two 
men ( so they afterwards declared ) 


as though they were personally re-. 


sponsible for the length of the road. 
They hastened to tell us what ex- 
pert mountain climbers, we were, 


what pluck we ,had displayed, and 


a Ute @erer 


.out of sight. 
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what a remarkable quintette of girls 
we were. After that we simply had 
to act the part, though we groaned 
inwardly. The brethren now de- 
cided to hurry us down as quickly 
as possible before we should become 
too sleepy and cross for comfort, 
so they took all the short cuts they 
could find. It was a case of Jack 
falling down the hills and five 
“Jills” tumbling after. 

After a time we came to a mag- 
nificent wooded slope carpeted with 
moss and leaves. One girl rebelled 
at the thought of leaving this beau- 
tiful spot. The others could go on, 
if they were so devoid of all aes- 
thetic feeling as to pass it by, she 
declared, but as for herself, she had 
a passion for trees, and she was go- 
ing to stay and feast her eyes on the 
beauties of this sylvan grove. 

The others pretended to acquiesce 
in the arrangement and passed on 
Then they executed a 
flank movement and came softly 
back only to find this worshiper at 
the shrine of nature as sound asleep 
as any of the famous seven. That 
was a sore point with her after- 
wards—her love of the woods! 

The whole descent got to be a 
joke. We tried every means of lo- 
comotion to rest our tired muscles, 
walking backwards and sidewise fo< 
the sake of variety. We gave vent 
to our feelings in exaggerated coni- 
ment; one girl declared that shie 
could not remember a time when 
she was not walking down Pilatus; 
another said that she had solved the 
problem of perpetual motion, and 
might just as well go on forever. 
It seemed as though it would never 
end, but it did. We rode back to 
Lucerne, and the five girls went to 
bed and slept for twenty-four hours. - 

We had vowed that we would do 
no more Alnine climbing, but a dav 
or two later we were as blithe as 
ever taking an all-day walk from 
Grindelwald to Meiringen. 


THE WOMANLY WOMAN. 
Emily Caldwell Adams. 


On one occasion a discussion was 
being carried on as to the relative 
intellectual and influential powers of 
man and woman. Man was com- 
pared with the sun, spoken of as 
Old Sol; woman with the moon, 
called Luna. Attention was drawn 
to the dependence of life and 
growth upon the action of the rays 
of heat and light emitted by Old 
Sol, inferring, of course, that in 
like manner, the world is influenced 
by the intellectuality of man alone. 
One who was present, while admit- 
ting that the inference might be 
true, ventured to suggest that too 
much of old Sol might prove in- 
jurious, as it was apt to produce 
solarization. “Yes,” came the quick 
response, “and too much of Luna is 
apt to produce lunacy.”’ And so it 
is. 

The comparison used is a good 
one. And this is not admitted in 
ignorance of the fact that the light 
of the moon is but the reflected light 
of the sun. But who at noonday 
will not seek shelter from the glare 
and dazzle of the sun, whose fierce 
attacks, powerful as they are and 
necessary as they are, in promoting 
the welfare of humanity, repel us, 
and we deliberately hide ourselves 
away. But, when evening time 
comes, who will not find the place 
- where the clearest view of the moon 
may be obtained? whose soften- 
ed and mellowed light enables us to 
peer into the heavens filled with 
the handiwork of our Creator. And 
as we gaze and ponder its beauty 
and marvelous arranvement, admi- 
ration fills our souls, we are exalted 
above ourselves and cry out, as did 
David of old, ‘‘The earth ‘is the 
Lord’s and all they that dwell there- 


in.” Such should be the influence 
of every woman; and stich is the 
influence of every true woman 
whose pathway is illumined by the 
pure white light of truth. 

And generally, under normal con- 
ditions, that pathway leads no far- 
ther than the threshold of the home. 
It is a false idea, that which too of- 
ten fills the minds of girls, that they 
must struggle with the world in 
order to realize the accomplishment 
of those wonderfully noble aspira- 
tions which cram their little heads. 

The true joy of woman comes, 
not in realizing herself, but in help- 
ing others to realize. If it were 
possible for her to reach the top- 
most pinnacle of fame, the joy that 
she would feel would be but pain 
compared to the bliss that would fill 
her soul, could she see one she loved 
in that place and feel that she was 
the inspiration that helped to place 
him there. 


Read the last chapter of Proverbs 
and learn the virtues which go to 
make up a truly womanly woman: 
“She stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor; yea she reacheth forth her 
hand to the needy. She 
seeketh wool and flax and worketh 
willingly with her hands. : 
Her husband is known in the gates 
when he sitteth among the elders. 
: She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. She 
looketh well after the ways of her 
household and eateth not the bread 
of idleness.” 


Husband, children, home! the 
sum total. -Ehe reward: “Her 
children shall arise up and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.” The final judgment: 
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_ “Many daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all.” 

Have you read the story told by 
that soldier of righteousness, Hela- 
man? It is not a story of woman, 
but of two thousand of the sons of 
women. Of those sons Helaman 
said, ‘“Never had I seen so great 
courage, nay not among all the Ne- 
phites. They said unto me, 
behold our God is with us, and He 
will not suffer that we shall fall, 
then let us go forth. Yea, 
they had been taught by their moth- 
ers that, if they did not doubt, God 
would deliver them. And they re- 
hearsed unto me the words of their 
mothers, saying, we do not doubt 
our mothers knew it.” 

These young men, whose heroic 
courage brought about so marvel- 
ous a victory, came directly from 
under the influence of their moth- 
ers. They were not fortified by ex- 
perience; they possessed not the 
cunning with which to outwit their 
enemies; they boasted not of su- 
perior physical strength. They were 
strong only in the faith which had 
been impressed upon their baby 
minds and implanted in their baby 
hearts by their mothers. 

Of those mothers who had work- 
ed so great a wonder in molding 
invincible manhood, only incidental 
mention is made. No history de- 
tails the events of their lives. We 
are left to discern them through the 
nobleness of their sons, whose bat- 
tle cry, “We do not doubt our moth- 
ers knew it,’ comes echoing down 
the ages, and presents to the mind 
a picture which volumes of word 
description could make no more real 
or vivid. 

Can you not see them? Not 
women who were known for indi- 
vidual greatness, aspiring to places 
of public prominence: No! the 
effort, on the part of women to gain 
that position is too great. It takes 
too much of her life, saps her en- 
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ergies and dulls her woman’s feel- 
ings, leaving her with neither time, 
strength nor inclination to do her 
part in carrying out the first great 
commandment. ‘ 

In our minds we picture thos 
Lamanite mothers captives—willing 
captives, held in seclusion by the 
bands of love and duty; content to 
submerge self in yielding unselfish 
devotion to others. It was such 
women as those whose lives led 
Ruskin to this conclusion: ‘The 
best women are, indeed, necessarily, 
the most difficult to know. They 
are recognized chieflv through the 
happiness of their husbands and the 
nobleness of their children. They 
are only to be divined, not discerned 
by the stranger.” 

Whether from knowledge or by 
following their woman’s instinct, 
the outcome proved that the things 
out of which greatness was to come, 
were not out in the world beyond 
the horizon, but right there about 
their feet—the common things of 
life. We see them going about be- 
stowing upon the inmates of their 
household, tender, untiring care; 
performing the homely duties, 
which are the inevitable accompan- 
iment of motherhod, cheerfully ; se- 
cure in the assurance that therein 
lies their highest and greatest glory. 
In and out and around the ordinary 
events of their daily routine they 
spun a silver thread of truth which 
bound the souls of their children to 
the very altar of their God. 

If we exemplify in our lives that 
which we would have others be, 
they, by the influence of our asso- 
ciation, are unconsciously formed 
into the image of our ideals. 

These Lamanite mothers sacredly 
observed their vows of allegiance to 
righteousness. We see in them true 


devotion, noble self sacrifice, and 


integrity to principle, which gained 
for them the confidence of those 


_ nearest to them. Their souls, fired 


CROSSING THE’ PLAINS. 


with but one desire, and that to 
serve their God, they gave their 
sons to do battle in His cause. And 
those sons gave to the world the 
visible manifestation of the high 
ideals and noble ambitions of their 
‘mothers. 

The greatest joy of woman is, 
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not in realizing, but in helping oth- 
ers to realize. And no man, no 
matter to what heights he may 
reach, has ever reached the highest 
or attained the best, whose life has 
not been “chastened by a woman’s 
love, strengthened by her~ courage 
and guided by her discretion.” 


CROSSING THE PLAINS. 


Reminiscent. 


Hiram B. Clawson. 


It had been predicted by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith that the 
Saints would move to the West; to 
the Rocky Mountains. Within five 
years they were on the road. They 
left Nauvoo in February, 1846, 
crossing the Mississinpi River on 
the ice, and carrying with them only 
such few necessities as they could 
get into their hands when the mob 
drove them from their homes on 
that dreadful day. Camping on the 
Iowa side of the river, they im- 
provised such wagons as it was pos- 
sible to make and moved west in 
small companies to the various 
camping places located by the first 
party to advance. 

I might relate many incidents to 
show the hardships endured by the 
Saints in departing from Nauvoo, 
and in makino and leaving those 
temporary camps by the way. At 
Sugar Creek the wife of Apostle 
Orson Spencer was very ill. She 
did not have sufficient clothes to 
protect herself and her six children, 
the eldest only thirteen, from the 
cold and damp. She was sick for 
quite a while. The word went out, 
“Ts there nobody that can take 
care of her?” None volunteered. 
Everybody was destitute and many 
were sick. The eldest child in the 
family undertook the care of the 
five younger children, and the 


mother was made as comfortable 


as possible. With the help of her 
uncle this young girl was able to 
do all this. 

About the time some of the Saints 
stopped at Mount Pisgah, June, 
1846, the government sent a requisi- 
tion for one thousand men. When 
the officers of the government came 
on to look into the matter, they re- 
ceived word from the president of 
the United States that he would re- 
duce the number to five hundred. 
Probably they had told him that it 
was impossible for that company of 
emigrants to raise a thousand men 
to send in the service of the goy- 
ernment to Mexico. At Winter 
Quarters, President Young met 
with the brethren and the commis- 
sioners, and they talked the matter 
over,and he called for volunteers. A 
large number of the able-bodied men 
that were in the emigration of that 
year volunteered, and many of them 
left their families almost without 
help—without man’s help. This 
was one of the strongest exhibitions 
of faith and hope when women 
stepped forward and took the places 
of the men, and did all they could 
to advance the interests of their 
families in the emigration. Be- 
fore the camps all got into 
Winter Quarters the battalion 
moved away on its  journev. 
Their history is written and 
‘you-can read it. I will say there 
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was hardly any organization as to 
how the Saints should travel. Ev- 
ery family did the best they could. 
Some were tolerably well fixed for 
the journey; others were poorly 
fixed, hardly able to travel, did not 
have sufficient clothing, nor suf- 
ficient food to eat. But they had to 
go. There was no other chance. 
They had to leave to escape the 
sword and the bayonet that were 
behind them. They arrived at Win- 
ter Quarters. JI may say that dur- 
ing the latter part of the journey to 
Winter Quarters I was taken sick. 
I had the fever and ague, the chills 
and fever, and pretty nearly every- 
thing there was going. On the ar- 
rival at Winter Quarters, of course, 
it was a great struggle to get shel- 
ter for the winter. Some were able 
to do it fairly well; some had to 
live in tents. My mother was one 
of those that had to live in a tent, 
unless help came to her, and I was 
sick. My brother, who was stronger 
and larger than I was, had been se- 
lected as a member of the Battalion, 
and it left us without support. And 
there was my mother and my Aunt 
Ruth Kimball and my two sisters. 
My mother did not know what to 
do. The prospect was anything but 
pleasant. At this juncture some 
logs had been hauled to build a 
house for my mother. The wives 
of President Brigham Young in- 
vited some of the sisters to a “bee” 
and came over and actually laid 
that house up with those logs. I 
was able only to show them where 
to hew the notches and how to place 
the logs. They built that house up 
to the square, then some men came 
alone ‘and put a. (dirt. Troon jones 
There was a dirt floor. It had one 
room, about sixteen feet square. 
The bed was made of poles, corded 
across both ways, and then straw 
beds. On that I slept and I was 
comfortable. 

During the time they were in 
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Winter Quarters the people tried to 
make it as comfortable and agree- 
able for all as possible. They held 
their Sunday services in the largest 
log house, and in the evenings they 
would gather round their fires, tell- 
ing stories and otherwise enjoying 
themselves. At the proper time they 
would have prayers and go to bed. 
They did this all winter long. In 
the spring my mother suggested 
that I go to Missouri and buy corn. 
I did so. My team consisted of an 
ox and acow. After traveling for 
some distance, | came to a rough- 
looking place, stopped at the log 
cabin and asked for accommodation. 
I was welcomed,invited inside while 
a negro attended to my cattle. The 
owner was a wealthy bachelor, who 
had brought a number of negro 
slaves from the south. That night 
for supper we had bacon, corn 
dodgers baked in the ashes, coffee 
with sugar but no cream, although 
he had a large herd of cows. Our 
three meals a day consisted of this 
same food, on which I thrived won- 
derfully. After breakfast the next 
day I proposed to continue my jour- 
ney, but was urged to stay longer. 
I remained three weeks, when I in- 
formed my host that I must go on 
and trade for the corn, as my moth- 
er and others needed it badly for 
food. 

He asked me, “What have you to 
trade?’ I told him a fine rifle, silver 
watch and our cow, and that I 
would like an ox and some corn. He 
told me he would trade with me, 
and ordered his negroes to fit me 
out. He gave me a fine ox anda load 
of corn. After my wagon was load- 
ed I prepared for my journey home. 
Before starting out he ordered our 
cow hitched on the back, telling me 
he did not want her—he had enough 
without her. We considered this an 
act of Providence and it was a great 
help to my mother and others with 


whom she shared the corn. 


CROSSING. THE PLAINS, 


In the early spring of 1847, Pres- 
ident Young and the pioneers, about 
150 in number, left to pioneer the 
way to a new home. The people 
who were left in Winter Quarters 
went on preparing to take this jour- 
ney. They made up every kind of 
wagon that you could possibly im- 
agine to go on that long journey. 
Nothing but their extraordinary 
faith and hope carried them 
through. How did they get that 
faith? They got it from the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet of the 
Lord; he had told them things that 
were to come to pass, and they be- 
lieved him. There was no hesita- 
tion in all the three thousand people 
that left Winter Quarters and went 
on that journey; at least, I never 
saw any. They got their wagons 
loaded, and just as fast as they 
could, moved onward, following the 
presidency. They now had as reg- 
ular an organization as an army. 
They were divided up into wagons 
of ten, with a captain, wagons of 
fifty with a captain, then wagons of 
a hundred, with a captain; and these 
all implicitly obeyed the instructions 
given them. Why did they do it? 
Because they never had a doubt, 
never, never! Now starting out as 
they did, not knowing what was be- 
fore them, I say the journey of this 
people in the wilderness was greater 
than the journey of the children of 
Israel, when they were forty years 
in going a much shorter distance; 
these were just five months in go- 
ing a thosuand miles. 

I want to say they had dangers 
in their path, too. The first danger 
was the Indians, who beean to come 
to their camps. President Young 
sent word to all the companies, 
“Don’t mistreat an Indian. If they 
come to your camp, feed them. Do 
the best you can for them.” The 
interpreters had told those wild peo- 
ple the story of the Saints, that they 


were driven out from the abodes of 
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the white men and had to take to 
the wilderness. Thus the savages 
had more respect and sympathy. 
While they hated other white men, 
and were willing to massacre them 
wherever there was a chance, the 
Mormon families moved right on, 
and every night went to sleep and 
never thought of being disturbed by 
the Indians ; and they never were. 

Another danger was the buffalo. 
In one sense the buffalo were there 
for a purpose. In the wilderness 
the Lord sent manna down from 
heaven for the Children of Israel. 
He did not have to send manna for 
this people, but He prepared some- 
thing else that would help them 
out—the buffalo. They were all 
over the plains. . Every morning 
when I got up I could see buffalo in 
every direction, thousands and 
thousands of them. President 
Young sent word that not a single - 
buffalo was to be killed except for 
food. -We went around among the 
buffalo, and they were perfectly 
fearless. They did not fear the sav- 
ages nor our people; and never mo- 
lested us. They would come in 
large herds, and had they stam- 
peded nothing in the world could 
have stood in their way. An in- 
stance of this kind occurred two or 
three years afterwards. A  com- 
pany of six wagons camped one 
evening on the Platte river. The next 
morning not a vestige of that camp 
was left except a few wagon tires, 
broken spokes, some shreds of 
clothing and a few bones. They 
had been swept out of existence by 
a buffalo stampede. 

Another thing that showed plain- 
ly who was directing the affairs of 
this people was their preservation 
from prairie fires. They did not 
have any serious fires. 

The camps moved in a quiet way. 
It is true it was hard work on the 
women. There being so few men, 
they had to drive stock, and in some 
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instances had to drive oxen attached 
tu the wagons; in fact they had to 
do all sorts of work. But the cour- 
age they had, the determination, the 
will-power and the faith, aided and 
helped them, and with the blessing 
of the Lord they went through all 
right. It is hardly worth while to 
describe the daily journey. There 
were times when it was very hard 
and very difficult, principally when 
we crossed rivers, and the few men 
had to carry the women and the lit- 
tle ones over, wading themselves. In 
the spring the water was so cold 
that often the men would be dressed 
with icicles, as they waded. Still 
there was no serious sickness; they 


were not frightened, and did not - 


take cold, and they went along as 
though nothing had havpened. 
There’ was very little sickness on 
the plains, and very little medicine 
if we were sick. Consequently, when 
the people were sick they depended 
upon the elders, and the elders laid 
. hands on them and they were made 
well. Numerous instances of this 
kind occurred; I was an eve-witness 
to a great many of them. Though 
so very sick in Winter Quarters, 
when I got onto the plains I was 
well. I drove my team, and as I 
trudged along I had less and less 
shoes on my feet until I was bare- 
footed. When we came to the Black 
Hills, the weather got clear, and it 
was much pleasanter, and the peo- 
ple were encouraged. But we were 
short of provisions, and did not 
know whether we could really cet 
through or not. One morning when 
we were camped in the mountains, 
I started out. I do not know what 
impelled me to pick up a gun. I 
had never been a hunter, and never 
had been out with a gun. But I 
took this one, and went out to where 
the hills there were rolling. The 
wind was blowing from the north, 
and as I camé along, I thought, 
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“Well, I believe I will just climb 
upon this little knoll and see if I 
can see anything.” I did so and 
just as I raised my head above the 
level and looked over, I saw a buf- 
falo standing within the range of 
my rifle, facing toward me and eat- 
ing. Now, while I was not a hunter 
I was not the least bit excited. I 
raised my rifle, prepared it, took 
steady, careful aim, and fired. I 
saw the buffalo raise up and start, 
but pretty soon he began to totter 
and then spread his legs out and 
fall over. I waited to see whether 
he was dead, for if he was but 
wounded and I ventured too near, I 
would be the one to be found dead. 
I went over toward the camp, and 
said to two of the brethren, “I wish 
you would come over here and help 
me bring in this buffalo.” 

“Buffalo!” They just laughed. 
“Oh, I guess you have lost your 
mind, haven’t you?” 

“No; better come,” I said. 


With a great deal of persuasion 
I got them to come over. And when 
they saw the buffalo they were star- 
tled; they were glad. It was meat 
for them; it was something to live 
on. It had been sent to us, and 
there is no question about it. 


When we came to within about a 
day’s journey of the valley, the peo- 
ple were all excited. They had had 
such a tedious journey and were so 
weary they did not know how to ex- 
press their joy. We hitched up that 
day to take our journey, and my 
mother drove a little pair of young 
steers. The feed had been so much 
better since we reached the Blacix 
Hills that they really got a little 
frisky, and they bolted and they ran 
—the men ran after them. Finally 
they were caught. Remember, no: 
lines were used in those days. They 
were driven with a whip, and they 
would touch one and say “Gee,” and 
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the other, and say “Haw.” Well, 
they caught these animals and got 
them under control, but mother had 
sprained her ankle. 

We camned the last night with a 
little hill just in front of us, betw en 
us and our goal. The people were 
joyous in camp. They slept well, 
and were happy. In the morning 
they dressed early and started to 
move. About 9 o’clock they arrived 
at the top of the hill. The sun had 
just cleared the peaks, and it struck 
over on the western side of the val- 
ley. As they arose that panorama 


burst upon them. Now, how would 
you feel, if you had spent five 
months in the mountains, in the 
midst of trouble and danger and 
trials? How would you feel when 
you got first into sight of the prom- 
ised land? It was the »romised land 
to them, and they saw the peaks and 
the beautiful valley, the Salt Lake, 
that looked like a lake of silver, 
and they said, “What a beautiful 
scene is this!’ They looked around, 
tears rolled down their cheeks ; they 
clasped their hands and sank down 
on their knees in praver. 


RENEWAL. 


Bertha E. Anderson Kleinmann. 


A tumult of doubt ts the storm on the noon-day, 
A world of misgiving and error and scorn, 
Yet out of infinitude daily evolving, 
Are hopes that are kindled and souls that are born; 


And shorn of the cold there is sunlight infinite, 
And earth in her pride hath no alien power, 
Her fetters are peace and her triumph obedience, 

And scornings of men are but boasts of an hour. 


“T know not His mercy,” the outcry discordant, 
Is struck like a wail from a rust-tainted string, 

While life’s swelling orison, potent with yearning, 
Is waiting the touch of resounding within. 


There is no denial, a sear leaf dismembered 
Has ceased in its memory of Spring and the vine, 
While thrilling and glad with futurity’s impress, 
The tendrils are trust, clinging fast to the pine. 


A garden disheveled, a path strewn with embers, 
But clothed in the darkness and under the stain, 

The seeds of renewal are holding the Spring-time, 
And Licht is the harvest deep furled in the rain. 


OUR GIRLS 


EN ROUTE FOR POLYNESIA. 


On Board “Sonoma,” 


Pacific Ocean, March 12, 1907. 
Dear Journal: 


Our company sonssice lert = all 
Lake City February 26th, en route 
for different islands of the Pacific, 
we for New Zealand, the former 
home of Sister Mere Whaanga, one 
of our party. Berths had been se- 
cured on the Pullman car Ravenna, 
and the appointments were very in- 
viting, especially to one who had 
not traveled under these pleasant 
conditions. It was interesting, in- 
deed, to perceive the wondering 
glances as one convenience after an- 
other was presented. 

As we rushed westward we could 
only gaze on rugged mountains and 
sage brush so familiar to all the 
boys and girls in Utah. Ah! but 
all these are very dear to us, and 
as we travel farther and farther 
away we cannot help just a little 
feeling of sadness creeping over us. 

Good-bye, dear old mountain 
home! We love thy rugged, snow- 
clad peaks and the dear ones shel- 
tered in thy valleys. God keep them 
safe until we meet again! 

The train porter announced “Cal- 
ifornia state line’ after a dreary 
ride over snow-clad hills and 
through 32 miles of continuous 
snow-sheds. Soon after, we reached 
the green fields and blossoming 
shrubs—a welcome change, but no 
more pleasing than the dear old 
snowy peaks. 

On reaching Oakland we were 
kindly met by President Robinson 
of the California mission. We 
crossed to San Francisco on the 


ferry and even from a distance 
could perceive the desolation caused 
by the earthquake and fire. 

What a contrast from the Mar- 
ket street of a year ago, when some 
of us visited the then beautiful city ! 
It is in the very heart of the burned 
section, and the tall ruins proclaim 
louder than words how fiercely the 
fire must have raged. Nob Hill, to 
the north, the one time beautiful 
residence section, is one dreadful 
square of charred and crumbling 
bricks and mortar. As we approach 
Van Ness avenue, now the commer- 
cial center, we are struck with signs 
of business almost as active as in 
the old times. 

In riding around the city the dav 
after our arrival, we were indeed 
filled with admiration, couvled with 
astonishment, at the wonders ac- 
complished in clearing off the rub- 
bish and the rebuildine already 
done. Building, building everv- 
where, day and night! Thousands 
of men are at work on every hand. 
One wonders where all the materia! 
is coming from. Of course all the 
old material that is not too much in- 
jured is utilized. Even the broken 
bricks are ground into concrete. 

At first we saw only low, tem- 
porary wooden structures, but when 
we passed through Market street 
we were astonished to find many re- 
constructed buildings ten and twelve 
stories high, and others eaually 
pretentious being erected. 

Surely the San Franciscan is grit- 
ty. Success to him! . At ‘the rate 
improvements are soing on, the ef- 
fects of the fire and earthauake will 
be almost obliterated in ten years. 

The steamer “Sonoma” being 
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several days late, we had the oppor- 
-tunity of visiting many places of 
interest. We were especially pleas- 
ed with our visit to Berkeley, where 
the State University is located. As 
we gazed at the college buildings 
we almost longed for our school 
days long passed. 

A pretty feature is the Am- 
phitheatre. One scarcely knows 
how to describe it. The seats are 
arranged in a semi-circle, and the 
walls, seats, center and platform are 
all of cement. We visited it on the 
Sabbath day, when the Cadet Band 
- Was giving a sacred concert. We 
had previously visited all the old 
landmarks such as Golden Gate 
Park, Cliff House and Sutro 
Heights. 

On Fast day we attended the 
morning testimony meetine in San 
Francisco, and the evenine meeting 
in Oakland, where we met our dear 
missionary boys. How our hearts 
went out to them! It is hard, in- 
deed, preaching the Gospel in a city 
like San. Francisco—where religion 
of all kinds, especially Mormonism, 
is at a discount; and pleasure, day 
and night, every day and Sunday, is 
at a premium. It takes the courage 
of one’s convictions to be a Latter- 
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day Saint in a large city like this. 
The branches here have suffered 
greatly since the fire. (Everyone 
speaks of “the fire” rather than ‘‘the 
earthquake.”) Our Fast meeting 
was held in the parlor of the house 
where our elders reside. The room 
was rather small and difficult to 
reach, but our hearts were made 
glad to hear the humble but earnest 
testimonies of the assembled Saints. 

When we visited San Francisco a 
year ago, it was headquarters for 
the Mission and usually a large con- 
gregation assembled at the Mission 
hall. Although the headquarters 
are now moved to Los Angeles it iy 
evident that a suitable hall, in a 
desirable location would result in 
good attendance at meetings. At 
present, only morning meetings are 
held,-and members who desire to at- 
tend in the evening go by ferry to 
Oakland. May God bless these 
steadfast, scattered saints. 

It seems as though our sailing 
qualities will be tested at the outset, 
as the wind is blowing and will 
surely bring high seas. Best love 
to all. Remember us; we need your 
faith and prayers. 


Affectionately yours, 
Emma Goddard. 


LINES. 


Maud Baggarley. 


lf thou wilt ask with contrite heart 


God’s will concerning thee, 
And when thou hear’st the “‘still small voice,” 


Wilt hasten to obey, 


Thou need’st not heed the scorn of men, 


Thou canst not go astray. 


LIGHT GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 
Ann Walling. 


No! this article is not for the pur- 
pose of advocating the taking up of 
a new line of work. Most of us 
have too much work as it is. It is 
1OMtulVentOmO Pele SOMency eS mLOmsce 
new joys—new ways of recreation. 
But gardening! gardening is work! 
Gardening seems work to those who 
have never experienced the delight 
of doing it. To women who have 
done it, yes, delicately nurtured 
women, too, it is only pleasure of 
the highest kind—pleasure in the 
communion of soul with God-given 
powers and manifestations of these 
powers. Take the tiniest seed, view 
it from all sides: nothing very re- 
markable it appearance, it 
wouldn’t take much of an artist to 
make one so near like it as to de- 
ceive the most carefully trained eye. 
What is the test ? 

Place the seed in its proper en- 
vironment—earth, moisture, air, 
sunlight. The tiny seed sends out 
its roots and leaves. Soon it be- 
comes a plant, in maturity develop- 
ing more seeds for the propagation 
of its kind. 

Where is the other seed? 
nothing more. 

We must bow our heads in rev- 
erence before a power which is Om- 
nipotent. Life is God-given. So 
when we dig the ground and plant 
the seed we are near the Master. 
Near Him when it sends out its tiny 
shoots above the ground, when it 
matures, when it decays! Is there 
any other pleasure as exquisite, as 
satisfying? None unless it is the 
pleasure derived from contact with 
human life; but even this higher 
life causes soul friction and unrest. 
Plant life gives us only quiet, peace, 
rest, jOy. 

Incidentally, the life giving air 
and strength from the soil will im- 
part of their substance to the body 
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of the worker and 
more, be stronger, and—have a bet- 
ter complexion than before. 


Most women will take more 
pleasure in raising flowers than veg- 
etables. Women seek to beautify 
their surroundings. That is a por- 
tion of the Infinite within them. So 
for the first time at least let them 
try their hands at flower raising. 
There is no need of telling here how 
to do it. Good instructions are giv- 
en in any seed catalocue, and cu 
the packages of seeds. 

Try it just once. You may think 
youll do it only once when yo1 
make a start, but you'll do it again 
each year. 

One woman has had a flower gar- 
den everv vear since she was a child. 
Each spring it was, “Father, where 
may I have my flower garden this 
year?” She attended to their wants 
faithfully every day, carrying water 
in a sprinkling can. She learned 
many lessons of patience and ten- 
derness. Even when she was grow1 
to womanhood thoughts of her 
childhood garden came often to her 
mind, and who knows but that her 
life was better, purer, and tenipta- 
tions more easily pushed aside be- 
cause of it! 


Her father, a cultured old man 
who had raised flowers every year 
for nearly four score years, went to 
another town to visit her. After he 
had paid his train fare he had five 
cents left. On the way to his daugh- 
ter’s home he nassed a seed store. 
He stopped to look at the seeds. The 
temptation was strong. He went in 
and bought a package of mignon- 
ette. He told his daughter he had 
bought a presnet for her with his 
last five cents. She took it, smiled 
and—understood. Dear soul, he 
is in the Land of the Beautiful now. 


she will eat . 


VIOLETS. 
Ellen Adair. 


Peeping from the cold brown turf, 
Dewy leaves of tender green, 
Fresh as dewdrops onthe earth, 
In thy royal, purple sheen, 


Tender violets! 


Thou wert best in mossy glen, 
Where birds sing and breezes blow ; 
Yet thou art more lovely when 
Thou dost peep from under snow, 


Dainty violets! 


What a sweet surprise thou art! 
Hiding ’neath thy satin leaf, 
How thy fragrance cheers my heart, 
Brings my wounded soul relief, 


Purple violets! 


Someone said a stinging word— 

— I was hurt and came away; 

But I found my wound soon cured, 
Here was comfort, sweet as May, 


Fragrant violets! 


There are lessons, pearls of truth, 
That thy fragrant presence brings, 

Weaves a crown for brow of youth 

Fairer than the crown of kings, 


Modest violets! 


THE BOW OF PROMISE. 
Gladys Stewart. 


In the ages long departed, 
When the rain bow decked the sky 
You would hear the many voices 
Of the ancients make reply; 
Hear the happy hopeful children 
Laugh and cry and shout with glee, 
When the radiance of the rainbow 
In the glorious heaven they see. 


Something noble stirred within them, 
Something distant and yet grand, 
That no more a flood should threaten 
And destroy their promised land. 
When on earth the clouds shall hover 
Over hearts true and sincere, 
For the radiant, sunny rainbow 
Shinest out serene and clear. 


I LOOKED INTO HER EYES. 
Ethel Genieve Rogers. 


Once I looked into her eyes, 
And they faltered ’neath mv gaze; 
Ah! that faltering gave me hope, 
Through those slow and waiting days. 


Once at parting, in sweet May, 

“I took her hand—so white, so fair; 

A tender flush o’erspread her face, 
But her hand—she left it there. 


Oh, I kissed her lips one night, 
And I saw the love-light shine; 
So I drew her to me, close, 
And her dear heart throbbed 
mine! 


with 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 


Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


THE FRUIT. SEASON. 


Fruit is a food so generally looked 
upon as a luxury and partaken of at all 
hours that its dietetic value is largely 
overlooked. Eaten between meals or at 
the close of a heavy meal, it may pro- 
duce digestive disorders, as will candy 
and nuts. Not infrequently, too, fruit is 
taken with other foods and the combina- 
tion gives unpleasant after effects. These 
conditions may explain many popular 
errors concerning the indigestibility of 
fruits and account for their sparing use. 
During the summer months, especially 
fruit should be eaten freely, because of 
its cooling and refreshing properties. 

It is not the nutritive value that gives 
to fruits their greatest importance, for, 
excepting the fig, date, banana, and olive, 
fruits furnish little nutrition. They con- 
tain many essential acids, which, when 
taken into the blood, break up some of 
the compounds of waste substances 
which have been formed and cause them 
to be eliminated through the kidneys. 
But possibly the most important factor 
in fruit is the influence which it exerts 
upon the alimentary canal. Not only are 
the acids inimical to the development of 
germs, but most fruits contain so little 
albumen, a substance necessary for their 
growth, that there is nothing upon which 
- they can subsist. Then, too, the acids 
stimulate the various secretions, and by 
this means the torpidity of the liver and 
kidneys may be entirely overcome. 

In lusciousness, flavor and dietetic val- 
ue, the bottled fruit cannot be compared 
with the fresh, but it can be made palat- 
able and delicious, and be a susbstitute 
when fresh fruit is out of season. Any 
fruit is best when canned in its own 
juice instead of water, and with only 
enough sugar to make ‘it pleasantly 
sweet. Too much sugar injures the deli- 
cate flavor. Of course where preserves 
is made, sufficient sugar must be added 
to prevent germ action. Rich fruits can- 
not be recommended as healthful foods, 
but as a relish they may be eaten spar- 
ingly with little injury to the digestion. 
The same holds true of pickles. 

When buying canned goods of any 
kind, it is well to observe that the ends 
of the can hollow in. Gases bulge out 
the ends, and in that case. the contents 
should not be used. The can should 


be emptied soon after it is opened, to 
prevent the forming of poisonous com- 
pounds. . Canned fruit is improved in 
flavor if it has been opened and 
emptied a short time before serving it. 
The gases which were driven off 
in the boiling are re-absorbed from the 
ality ; 
Dried fruit should be washed and 
soaked over night, or longer, then 
stewed slowly for several hours in the 
water in which it was soaked. Add 
boiling water if necessarv to replen- 
ish what evaporates. 


Tin saucepans or other tin utensils 
should not be used in the preparation 
or cooking of fruit. Not only are the 
utensils discolored but poisonous oxides 
may be formed. To secure safety 
against ferment germs, all boitles and 
lids should be put into a vessel of luke 
warm water,to which soda has been ad- 
ded, and allowed to come to the boil- 
ing point. Kept at this temperature 
for half an hour, all germs will be de- 
stroyed, and the bottle will not be 
broken. Rubbers may be cleaned in hot 
soap suds and rinsed in clear warm 
water. It is well to test bottles for 
leakage, before fruit is put into them, 
this is done by sealing the bottle, with 
a little water in it. If everything is 
made convenient before fruit work be- 
gins, the housewife need not dread the 
busy days of the fruit season. 


BOTTLED FRUIT. 
STEWED STRAWBERRIES. 


Pick over and wash the berries be- 
before they are hulled. This is easiest 
done by putting them in a colander, un- 
der the cold water tap. Make a. syrup 
of one cup of sugar, and as little water 
as will dissolve it. Add one quart of 
berries and let them cook uncovered for 
five minutes. Bottle and seal at once. 


STEWED PIE-PLANT AND RAITSINS. 


Wash and cut pie-plant into one inch 
lengths. Boil one cup of seeded rais- 
ins in one cup of water twenty minutes. 
add one quart of pie-plant and two cups 
of sugar. Simmer ten minutes if pie- 


‘plant is young and tender; or twenty 


minutes if it is old and tough. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME. 


STEAMED RASPBERRIES. 


Fill quart bottles with sound rasp- 
berries. Roll the bottles between the 
hands to shake down the fruit. For 
each quart of fruit make a syrup of one 
cup of sugar and one-third cup of wa- 
ter, and pour it into the bottle. Put 
the lid on loosely and place the bottles 
on a perforated board or rack in the 
bottom of a wash boiler. Use enough 
luke-warm water to half cover the bot- 
tles. Remove the fruit when the wa- 
ter has boiled twenty minutes. If the 
bottles are not full, add boiling water 
and seal. 


STEAMED PRUNES. 


Wash and sort fruit. Prick each prune 
five or six times with a fork. .This pre- 
vents the skin from slipping off. Fill 
the bottles, being careful not to have 
-large openings. Make a syrup the same 
as for raspberries and proceed in. the 
same way. Test the prunes with a 
fork. It will require about thirty min- 
utes to steam them after the water be- 
gins to boil. Fill with boiling water 
if necessary. 


PRESERVES. 

PEACH PRESERVES. 
Wash and pare sound  clingstone 
peaches. Cut them in“ neat pieces. 


Weigh the fruit and allow three-fourths 
as much sugar. Make a syrup of the 
sugar and enough water to dissolve it. 
Put in the fruit and cook slowly about 
two hours. If the syrup is not thick 
enough, skim out the fruit and boil down 
the syrup. The whole peaches may be 
used. 
quired because of the stone. 


RASPBERRY AND CURRENT PRESERVES. 


Use equal proportions of raspberries 
and currents. Weigh fruit and allow an 
equal amount of sugar. Make a syrup 
as above and add the fruit. Boil 
slowly. Gooseberries may be used in- 
stead of currents and the combination 
is as desirable. _ The fruit should not 
get hard by long boiling. 


PEAR PRESERVES. 


Wash, pare and quarter firm pears. 
The Flemish Beauty is best. Allow 
two-thirds as much sugar as fruit by 
weight. Make a syrup and add the pears. 
Cook slowly until the fruit is tender 
and.a rich red color. A little lemon 
juice improves the flavor. For variety 
the pears may be boiled in the strained 
pulp from plums, using a little more 
sugar. eed 


A little less sucar is then re-- 
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JELLY AND JAM. 
APPLE JELLY. 
Wash, quarter and slice *the apples 


without paring. Crab, Astrachan, and 
Jonathan are best for jelly. Put fruit 


to boil with water- enough to 
almost cover. Do net stir the 
fruit to mash it; the juice is not so 
clear. When the slices are tender, put 


all into a flannel bag, and let the juice 
drip without pressure. The bag may 
be suspended from a rod and much 
time thus saved the worker. Meas- 
ure the juice and put it on to boil. Al- 
low three-fourths as much sugar, which 
should be heated before adding it to the 
juice. When the juice has boiled about 
ten minutes,enough water has been evap- 
orated, and the sugar may be added. 
When the mixture has been cooked 
about ten minutes, try a few drops on 
a_ saucer. If a wavy, tenacious skin 
forms on top, the jelly is done. Good 
jelly will form in from fifteen to. twen- 
ty minutes, after boiling begins. 


QUINCE. JELLY. 


Prepare fruit as in apple jelly, but 
cover it with water, as quince requires 
a longer time for cooking. Proceed 
as in apple jelly. 


CONCORD GRAPE JELLY. 


Just ripe or a little under-ripe grapes 
should be used. The over-rine fruit 
makes only a syrup. Wash the grapes 
on the stem. Pick over carefullv. Less 
water should be used in boiling than 
in the apple jelly. When the seeds 
come out, the fruit is ready for strain- 
ing. Proceed as in apple jelly, using 
a scant measure of sugar. 

Grape jam may be made from the 
ripe fruit and the pulp from the jelly- 
fruit pressed through a seive. Use a 
scant measure of sugar as for jelly. 


COVERING JELLY GLASSES. 


Among the many ways of covering 
jelly glasses the cheapest is to dip a 
piece of note paper the size of the glass, 
in alcohol or brandy, and lay on top of 
the jelly. Place the lid on the glass, 
or tie a piece of paper or a piece of 
cotton batting over it. 

Another way is to div pieces of paper 
in the slightly beaten white of an egg 
and place them over the top of the ° 
glass. 

The use of paraffine is probably the 
most satisfactory method. ( Paraffine 
is bought in large bars and is not ex- 
pensive). Cut pieces into a tin can and 
melt them. Pour this over the top of 
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the cold jelly, covering the surface with 
a thin layer. The paraffine may be re- 
moved, washed and used again. 

Any of ‘these methods may be used 
for covering preserves. If cellars or 
storerooms are damp, a mold often 
forms which may taint the entire jar of 
fruit. To insure safety against damp- 
ness, cover the jar in any of the above 
ways. 


PICKLES: 
PICCAD Wah Ne (CAg Cy Un) 


1 peck green tomatoes. 

1 dozen medium sized onions. 

3 green peppers. 

1 pound sugar. 

1 large head of cabbage. 

1 pint salt. 

Chop separately the tomatoes, onions 
and cabbage. A meat grinder may be 
used. Arrange in layers in a jar or 
granite iron saucepan, sprinkling salt 
between each layer. Let stand twenty 
four hours. Drain off liquid and wash 
vegetables free from salt. Cover with 
equal parts of boiling vinegar and water. 
Cover closely, and when cold, drain. 
Chop the peppers fine and add with one 
level tablespoon each of cloves, mace, 
black pepper, allspice and celery seed. 
Add sugar and cover with good vinegar. 
eer gently until the vegetables are ten- 
der. 
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RIPE TOMATO soy. (A. C. U.) 

2 Quarts ripe tomatoes skinned and 
sliced. 

4 Onions sliced. 

Sprinkled with one-half cup salt and 
let stand twenty-four hours. Drain off ’ 
the liquid and add: 

1 quart of vinegar. 

4 Level tablespoon ground mustard. 

% Level tablespoon ground ginger. 

1-3 Level tablespoon ground cloves. 

14 Level tablespoon ground Allspice. 

le Level tablespoon ground Cayenne. 

1 heaping tablespoon Mustard Seed. 

Stew slowly two hours with three- 
fourths pound brown sugar. 


TOMATO MEAT RELISH. 


30 ripe tomatoes. 

12 sour apples. 

10 onions. 

6 peppers. 

2 tablespoons salt. 

2 pints vinegar. 

Scald and skin the tomatoes. Pare 
and core the apples. Peel the onions. 
Remove seeds from peppers. Chop all 
very une. Addi: 

2 Tablespoons Mustard Seed. 

¥% Tablespoon Cloves, ground. 

3% Tablespoon Cinnamon, ground. 

1% Tablespoon Black Pepper, ground. 

Mix thoroughly and stew slowly one 
and a half hours. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


TWELFTH ANNUAL M, I. A. CONFERENCE. 

The Twelfth Annual M. I. A. Confer- 
ence will’ convene in Salt Lake City, 
June 7, 8 and 9, 1907. 

The Y. L. M. I. A. Officers’ meetings 
will be held Friday, June 7, at 10 a. m, 
and Saturday, June 8, at 10 a. m. and 2 
p. m., place to be announced later. 

A Conjoint Officers’ meeting of the Y. 
L. and Y. M. M. I. A. will convene Sun- 
day morning, June 9, at 10 a. m., in the 
Assembly Hall. 

The General conjoint meetings will be 
held in the Tabernacle Sunday. June 9, 
aie 74 joy imal ehaual 7 jo), inal, 

Friday afternoon and evening, June 7, 
will be devoted to the entertainment, at 
Wandamere, of all M. I. A. officers and 
members by the General Boards. 

Again we call upon our Stake Presi- 


dents to make preparations towards 
coming to the M. I. A. Confernece with 
as many of their Stake and Local Offi- 
cers as can possibly attend. Have the 
conference called to the attention of your 
Ward officers and members and urge 
upon them the desirability of some com- 
ing from each association. 

As inspiration and instruction are 
given to all members of the Church at 
General Conference so at our M. I. Con- 
ference specific instruction and inspira- 
tion is given in regard to the special 
work given into our keeping. Come, all 
you Mutual Improvement workers, who 
can, and partake of the instruction and 
blessing we feel shall be given at these 
mieetings, and carry back to your stakes 
and wards the inspiration you obtain. 


If any of our officers have questions 


OFFICERS’ NOTES. 


they desire answered in the Y, L. Off- 
cers’ meeting kindly send them to Secre- 
tary Ann M. Cannon, 535 Constitution 
Building, in writing. This will insure 
your getting the answer and will avoid 
confusion in meeting. 


Officers coming to Conference who 
have no places at which to stay, will be 
cared for by the committee on entertain- 
ment. Announcements will be made at 
each meeting. 


SUMMER MEETINGS. 


As it was last year the holding of 
regular weekly meetings during the sum- 
mer months is left to the judgment of 
the Stake and local officers. Where lo- 
cal officers can keep the interest active 
in the meeting, where they do not flag, 
by all means, do so. But should the 
presidents feel that monthly meetings 
are best, let them hold interested, spir- 
ited monthly meetings. By all means try 
to meet as often as that. 

Last year some stakes, in which in- 
terest in Mutual Improvement work had 
dwindled, made special efforts to re- 
awaken the spirit of our work. Disrtict 
conferences were held, at which topics 
of educational, artistic and musical inter- 
est were treated by members of the 
stake and local boards, the ‘stake priest- 
hood was represented at each session, 
the dear sisters who in the past had been 
M. I. officers, came with their spirit of 
love and encouragement, and a love was 
kindled for the light Mutual Improve- 
ment might bring into each life. This 
summer one of those. stakes is to hold 
weekly conjoint meetings all summer— 
the Young Men’s association being as 
desirous as ours of keeping hold of its 
members. 

And, dear fellow officers, it is this 
“keeping hold of our girls” that we are 
anxious to make every effort for. The 
summer is so full of possible tempta- 
tions. Yet it is the time of beautiful 
dawns and noondays and evenings. Can 
we not open the eyes of our girls and 
boys to see the beauties of nature and 
life, and by the spirit of God make them 
understand it is all beautiful and holy 
only in proportion to their purity and 
wholesomeness. Though you may not 
study the same lessons as during the 
winter seasons, surely there are means at 
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your command by which you can in- 
crease their faith in God. Some instruc- 
tion as to summer meetings were printed 
in the May Journal Officers’ Notes, 1906, 
Do all you can. And God bless you. 


M. I, A. CONFERENCES VISITED, 


December 9, 1906, Malad—Agnes S. 
Campbell. Juab—Mary E. Connelly, J. 
G. Barratt. 


January 13, 1907, Oneida—Emma God- 
dard, Benjamin Goddard. North Davis 
—Martha H. Tingey, B. F. Grant. South 
Sanpete—Emily C. Adams, L. R. Mar- 
tineau. Hyrum—Julia Brixen, Lewis T. 
Cannon. 

January 20, Jordan—Emily C. Adams, 
George Barrett. Bingham—B. F. Grant. 

January 27,Benson—Julia Brixen, H. 
S. Tanner. Granite—Martha H. Tingey, 
Ruth M. Fox, L. R. Martineau. 

February 10, North Sanpete—iliza- 
beth C. McCune. ‘Tooele—Elen Wal- 
lace, T. A..-Clawson: 

February 17, Sevier—Emily C. Adams. 
Pocatello—Ruth M. Fox, Lyman R. 
Martineau. 

February 24, Fremont—Elizabeth C. 
McCune, B. F. Grant. Bannock—Elen 
Wallace, Lewis T. Cannon. . Alpine— 
Julia Brixen, Lyman R. Martineau. En- 
sign—Ruth M. Fox, Ann M. Cannon, 
RC. Badger. Utah—Martha H. Tin- 
gey, B. S. Hinckley. 

March 10, Cache—Emily C. Adams, B. 
H. Roberts, Junius F. Wells, Nebo— 
Elizabeth C. McCune, L. R. Martineau. 
Salt Lake—Susa Young Gates, Mary E. 
Connelly, R. C. Badger, H. S. Tanner. 
Blackfoot—Julia , M. Brixen, B. F. 
Grant. 

March 17, Summit—Sarah Eddington, 
Junius F. Wells. Liberty—Mae T. Ny- 
strom, May Booth Talmage, B. F. 
Grant, B. S. Hinckley. Pioneer—Susa 
Young Gates, Elizabeth C. McCune, 
Rae Badger 

March 24, Woodruff—Julia M. Brix- 
en, Junius F. Wells. 


Written reports of the M. I. A. Con- 
ferences in Alberta and Taylor Stakes 
have been received. 
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Young Woman’s Journal 
Organ of Young Ladies’ Mutu— 


al Improvement Associations® 


Improvement our Motto, 
Perfection our Aim.. .. 


Edited and Published by the General 
Board, Monthly. Price, $1.00 a year. 

Entered at the Post Office, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as Second-class Matter. 


Should any subscriber fail to receive any 
number of the JOURNAL, please notify us 
at once. ‘The old as well as the new ad- 
dress should be sent by one who desires 
the address changed. 


The General Board. 


Mrs. Martha H. Tingey : - - President 
Mrs, Ruth May Fox, - First Counselor 
Mrs. Mae T. Nystrom, - Second Counselor 
Miss Ann M. Cannon, - - - Secretary 
- Assistant Secretary 

- - Treasurer 


Miss Agnes Campbell - 
Mrs. Alice K. Smith 


Mrs. Maria Y. Dougall, Honorary Member 


Aids. 

Mrs, Eliz, 0. McCune 

Mrs. Julia M: Brixen 

Mrs, Augusta W. Grant 
Mrs. Mary A. Freeze 

Mrs. Estelle Neff Caldwell 
Mrs Nellie Colebrook Taylor 
Miss Joan Campbell Mrs. Emily Caldwell Adams 
Mrs. Emma Goddard Miss Mary E Connelly 

Mrs. Rose W. Bennett Miss Elen Wallace 

Mrs, Alice Calder Tuddenham, : Music Director 
Miss Mattie Read, - - - Organist 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Sard ni, Assistant Organist 


Mrs. Adella W. Fardley 
Miss Sarah Eddington 
Miss Agnes Campbell 
Mrs, Susa Young Gates 
Mrs, Minnie J. Snow 
Mrs, May Booth Talmage 


SALT LAKE CITY, - May, 1907. 


I was seated one day in a street 
car. A young man, his wife and 
child entered. The woman sat down 
by me, the husband standing near, 
as the car was crowded. Being 
slightly acquainted and having a 
long ride before us, we started a 


conversation. Our ride was through. 


a beautiful country and it was a 
radiant Spring day. All nature 
seemed to throb and pulse with the 
joy of life. Our talk started with 
some common-places about the 
weather and the promise of the 
Spring, but was turned immediately 
to the dreariness of the winter just 
passed. I tried to change the trend 
of thought, but could not get her 
away from-the dismal past, with its 
storms and illness. Then I let the 
weather go, merely drinking in the 
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beauty of the landscape for my own 
refreshing, and once more essayed 
to change the subject. We had all 
been to the Sunday service; I spoke 
of the sermon, which had been a 
particularly fine one. “Yes, it was 
good.” But, “oh, a woman _ has 
such a dreary life! How can she 
keep such things in mind when she 
has a baby to care for and so many 
little, nagging things to think about, 
—a woman never gets a chance to 
learn anything after she’s married 
anyway; she might just as well 
give up trying; if she ever does get 
interested in a story the baby’s sure 
to cry, or the fire has to be made 
up, or the supper started or some- 
thing.” I looked at the husband. 
The seat in front of us had. been 
vacated. He had put the little girl 
next to the window and seated him- 
self beside her. They were both 
gazing out of the window; his face 
(a fine one, by the way, and full of 
intelligence). was now stolid. Could 
it be possible he had this to endure 
always! She was pretty and well 
dressed, and greeted an acquaint- 
ance smilingly. But oh, the whine! 
Should I ever get it out of my 
ears? I tried silence, but that did 
not succeed; the voice trailed on 
and on, detailing one trouble after 
another until they reached their des- 
tination. I looked at their home. 
It was a pretty cottage, well kept, 
and the garden showed a man’s 
care. 

Many times since I have won- 


dered if she ever heard Mrs. Craik’s 
song : 


Could ye come back to me, Douglas, 
Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I'd be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Never a scornful word should grieve ye, 
I'd smile on ye sweet as the angels do: 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


__ EDITORIAL. 


My grandfather used to say ““Na- 
ture never produced a white colt or 
a cross young woman,’—the colt 
might turn white or the woman be- 
come sour, but nature could not be 
charged with it: I’m glad to be- 
lieve him, so in this case I looked 
for the cause. I think she was ill— 
it must have been that. But all 
people who are sick do not whine. 

There is among my acquaintances 
a most delightful woman; and as 
long as I can remember she has 
been a sufferer. She is well enough 
to go out some of the time, but can 
never depend upon herself. Yet 
she is a happy mother and has a 
home where friends delight to call. 
She is not wealthy, either, and hires 
little work done. Her children 
adore her, and it is a pure delight 
to see how she is the companion of 
each, interested in everything per- 
taining to each. They- bring their 
joys and sorrows to her and she 
shares them. Not only her own 
children, but “our girls’: generally 
find her a source of joy. 


&* 


A few years ago I had been suf- 
fering with neuralgia. I was too 
ill to work, and not ill enough to 
give up gracefully. I clearly remem- 
ber that I felt exasperated, and I[ 
fear I was cross. The first time I 
was able to go out I went to see a 
girl friend who had been ill for 
many months with a malady consid- 
ered incurable. She lay on her 
couch, serene and smiling; and dur- 
ing all our visit no word of com- 
plaint crossed her lips. She told 
of interesting incidents and_ the 
kindnesses of friends until I could 
scarcely keep back the tears, while 
I had felt to rebel at a few days’ 
trial. 

Pd 


The whining. woman is not the 


only one. There is the scold. Did ; 
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you ever meet her? Her home is 
likely to be immaculate, and ev- 
erybody miserable trying to keep it 
so. The children are never quite 
certain how they will be greet- 
ed,—sometimes tis very lovingly— 
sometimes not. A torn or soiled 
apron (and accidents will happen, 
even with grown people) is sure to 
precipitate a volley of harsh words. 
Small wonder then if children grow 
deceitful or husband indifferent. 
And as for scolding ever produc- 
ing a change, it never will. In fact 
the person scolded is likely to think 
that by enduring the harangue he 
has suffered more than enough to 
pay the penalty for his mis-doing. 
And now, my dear woman, don’t 
ask me if you: are a whiner or a 
scold Even if I thought-so I 
would not want to hurt your feel- 
ings. Watch and decide for your- 
self. You will perhans be surprised; 
the woman first mentioned would 
be astounded. Then, with God’s 
help, overcome your fault. It will 
take time and patience, but you can 
de-it.- Be kind to yourself; be ‘as 
good a friend as you could to any- 
one else, and when you fail, en- 
courage yourself to try again. 


< 


An old lady who had reared a 
family of fine boys once told me an 
experience that made a great im- 
pression. She said when her boys 
were small their father was often 
away from home, thus leaving the 
burden of their care upon her. They 
were full of life and energy. One 
day one of them said something 
that showed he loved father better 
than anyone else. She, with a sud- 
den pang, said, 

“Don’t you love mother, too?” 

“Yes,” the lad answered, ‘with 


quivering lips, “but father never 


scolds.” 
The arrow sped straight to her 
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heart. And for an instant she 
thought bitterly, “No,. he never 
needs to! The burden of their care 
is all mine.” Then she conquered 
herself and profited by the gentle 
rebuke. 


a» 


Bishop Taylor. 


Bishop George H. Taylor, whose 
wife, Elmina S. Taylor, was: for 
so many years president of all the 
Y> LA Mock A. has passed to his 
rest. He died Sunday, April 14th, 
at 5 p. m. . There will be a happy 
reunion over there to compensate 
for the loss felt here. Everyone 
who has ever lived in his ward will 
hold him in loving remembrance. 
May God bless and comfort his 
loved ones left behind. 


OVER | DEERE. 


‘O-how they loved him—the young and 
the‘old, = 

The blind and the feeble gathered into 
his. fold; 

The widow, the orphan, the downcast 
and lone, 

Rejoiced in his watchcare, delighted to 
own ; 

As shepherd, as father, their brother 
and friend, 

This true son of Ephraim, whom the 
Father did send 


From mansions above with a mission 
divine ; 
Ilis heart full of gladness, his features 


sublime 

With the sun of his soul. 
not the world; 

His banner of truth was always un- 
furled. 


He feared 


How they will miss him! Hark! is it a 
dream— 

The harps are attuned and in raiment 
of sheen, 

A host is advancing with footsteps so 
light, 

All eager to greet him. 
their night 


He has broken 
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Of long,patient waiting—deliverance has 
come, 

Through faith in the Christ and the 
work he has done. 

Still another I see, foremost in the band, 

So daintily lovely, so etherially grand; ‘ 

[Gathered around her, expectant and 
sweet, 

Three beautiful children, scarce touch- 
ing their feet. 

To eternity’s shore, extended each arm. 

The boatmen row steady, no need for 


alarm— 

A smile and a sigh—he has slipped from 
our care— 

One glad burst of music and lo! he is 
there; 


We miss him, they greet him, over there, 
over there. 


—Ruth M. For. 


Pad 
Our Frontispiece. 


Jean Francois Millet was one of 
the five Barbizon artists, the first 
landscape painters who went to na- 
ture to paint. It was through their 
labors that a reformation was made 
in landscape painting. 

“Spring” is considered one of the 
best, if not the very best, of Mil- 
let’s landscapes. He rarely painted 
a purely landscape picture, most of 
them containing figures. 


& 


Domestic Science and Home 
Nursing. 


Among the advertisements this 
month will be found some for 
classes in domestic science and 
home nursing. Both studies form 
a-very essential part of the educa- 
tion of women, no matter what 
their station in life. Of course res- 
ident work is always preferable, 
where it can be obtained, but much 
can be accomplished through the 
correspondence courses, even bv 
busy mothers and without leaving 
their own homes. 


IN THE HAPPY SUMMER TIME 


(A Comedy-Drama in Three Acts.) 


Lou Lewis. 


CAST. 


Marcia Wilcox (A lover of romance). 

Kitten Swift (Fond of mischief.) 

Glendale Wood (Seeking a title). 

Suzanna Antone (Patriotic orator). 

May Dangers (A country maid, endeav- 
oring to entertain city girls). 

Melvin Davenport (Condemned 
flirt). 

Bob Scott (A suitor to Kitten Swift). 

Cecil Gray (A friend to Melvin Daven- 
port). 

Count Von Emmsbach (At the 
Honeyton). 


as a 


hotel 


ANG Tl 


Scene—A groye of trees on the school 
grounds of a college. Girls are seated 
under the trees, some with books, some 
with lunch baskets. They sing, “In the 
Good Old Summer Time,” as the curtain 
rises. 

(Note.—A back curtain with a build- 
ing painted on it will represent the col- 
lege. Any number of girls can be on the 
stage in the opening scene if the impor- 
tant characters are scattered among 
them. ) 


May Dangers. Three more weeks 
of school, then for the “Good Old 
Summer Time.’ Let’s make it jolly, 
girls! Take a trip to Honeyton for 
the summer. I’ve plenty of room for 
you at the farm. There are so many 
nooks by the river’s bank where we 
can listen to the whispering lullabys 
in the tree-tops over our heads. Or 
under the shade of a mountain | pine, 
we can nibble and talk and have a 
good time. Will you come? 

Kitten Swift. © May! please 
don’t talk about that now or I'll be 
thinking about the social value of 


the stars instead of getting my Bot- , 


any lesson. What’s germination? 


Glendale. The nation next to 


France, I believe. (Girls all laugh.) 

Kitten. Glendale is evidently 
studying geography, besides neg- 
tecting her spelling. But I wish it 
were in France or Vesuvius; I hate 
Botany. 

May. There is no doubt that it 
is in France, too. But as for Vesu- 
vius, it can spout so fast it needs no 
power to make it sprout. 

Glendale. Keep quiet, girls; I’m 
cramming for an examination in 
physiology. Name the bones in the 
skull. 

Kitten. I foreet them, but I have 
them in my head. (Girls all laugh.) 
What’s the latest suit: 

May. The Alice blue. 

Kitten. I mean in court—I was 
reading— 

May. That was a blue suit about 
which you were reading. 


Kitten. I guess the woman was 
pretty blue. They say she shed 
tears. 

May. And the judge was all ice. 


Therefore it was an Alice blue suit. 

Glendale. A little more and books 
will be forgot and you'll be talking 
fashion. You'll say the suit that 
suits you best, is that which Alice 
blew so quickly into fashion. 

Kitten. And singing “Two Lit- 
tle Girls in Blue.” 

May. Now we've mentioned 
fashion, what’s the latest way to do 
up the hair? 

Glendale. 
use of rats. 

Kitten. Rats again! I quit wear- 
ing mine because it was ruined. My 
little brother put it in a basin of 

-water, and Bob said, “O, Kitten! 


Very full, with a free 
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Tot’s drowning your rat!” (Girls 
laugh.) 

May. | thought Kitten was swift 
enough to catch a rat in time to 
save it from being drowned, didn’t 
you? (Girls laugh.) 

Kitten. | might if I had rated the 
value of the rat (looking off right) 
Here comes Marcia in a -trance 
again. (Some of the girls take bas- 
kets and saunter off left. Enter 
Marcia Wilcox.) 

Marcia. Here you are all togeth- 
er separately. Now listen to my new 
poem, inspired by these beautiful 
spring days. I want your opinion 
on the introduction. 

Love is an inward ecstasy 

Influenced by the moon, 

Two minds in perfect harmony, 

Two hearts all in atune. 

May. Glorious beginning. What’s 
the rest of it, Marcia? 


Marcia. That’s as far as I’ve 
got. 

May. She needs a hero to inspire 
the rest of it. 

Kitten. What kind of hero? A 
poet? 

Aarcia. No! An intelligent, joy- 


ful, responsive hero. Was _ there 
ever a girl that did not want a hero? 
Why, it is a recognized fact that no 
fewer than half the people that get 
married are women. Don’t you 
think that I want to belong to the 
better half, since | am a woman. 
Glendale (laughing). But who 
is to be the hero, to inspire the rest 
of the poem; we want more of ‘it. 


May. Melvin Davenport, I sup- 
pose. 

Kitten. He’s a flirt! 

Marcia. A little flirting is good 


for the soul. It brightens the eyes, 
quickens the circulation, and is an 
invaluable aid to digestion. 

May. But how would you like 
to exercise your charms until you 
felt the magnetism of his presence 
so strongly that you yourself be- 
came entranced? Then how would 
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you like to have him laugh at you, 
behind your back, of course, and 
know that on his brain he had indel- 
ibly written, “Miss Marcia Wilcox, 
another silly, foolish, love-sick ‘ 
maiden, has succumbed beneath the 
power of mine eyes.” 

Marcia. Ugh! Wouldn’t that be 
horrid? I move you we organize 
ourselves into an anti-flirt society, 
and make it our aim to cure all who 
are victims of the disease. 

Kitten. You’re welcome to the 
task; very little part I'll play. How 
do you intend to proceed? 

Marcia. By weaving a network 
of romance around them and then 
compelling them to talk sensibly. Do 
that and you are master. 

Kitten. I never. could do it. 
That’s too deep for me. I might 
succeed in a game of mischief, but 


Marcia can plan the romance. 
(Looking off right) What’s the 
matter with Suzanna? Here she 


comes running like a giraffe. 

(Suzanna rushes in and takes po- 
sition on a stump.) 

Suzanna. Why sit you here, like 
stupid oxen, slaves to books? If 
we are going to die, we might as 
well die and be dead. But if we ex- 
pect to live, let us live! To live 
it is not only necessary to breathe, 
but we require action—life, health, 
soul require it. Life is what we 
make it, and the real can be far - 
brighter than our empty dreams. 


In Honeyton there lives a man 
With orchards not a few, 
To capture him it is my plan, 

For help I come to you. 


Marcia. 
If to our highest self we’re true 
We must be good and wise. 


We'll patriotic be to you 
But never use our eyes, 


To capture one that smokes or 
drinks, 


Or tries to. use his eyes, 
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O no! we look with scorn on winks. 
He must be true and wise. 
Kitten. When school is out, we'll 

follow you 

To orchards and to fields. 

We'll dance and play and help you, 

too, 

If to our laws he yields. 

Suzanna. Here comes Melvin 
Davenport. Shoulder your books 
and march, for coquetry I’ll not al- 
low. We'll keep the tempter behind 
us. 

(Girls march off left, singing 
“°Tis the Same Old Crowd.’ Enter 
Melvin Davenport from left.) 

MVelvin (looking up toward tree). 
Come down from that tree, you owl, 
and air your wisdom. 

Bob (from tree.) I am innocent! 
I came to escape the ants. If I have 
been entertained, you don’t need to 
be jealous. 

Melvin. It seldom happens that 
a listener hears good things about 
himself. 

Bob. This time it was not so. I 
heard good things of me and bad 
things of you. 

Melvin. Bad things of me! Con- 
fess the whole truth or © suffer. 
(Prepares to climb tree.) 

Bob. 

A squirrel climbed a nutless tree, 
He had no-nuts to crack. 

Said squirrel number two, “Come 

share your nuts with me 

Or I your nut will crack.” 

Melvin. 

A monkey sat upon a limb, 

Another monkey mimicked him. 

Said monkey number one, “I have 

a cocoa nut.” 
Said monkey number two, “for you 
I’ll crack the cocoanut.” 

Bob (suddenly coming down and 
facnmg Melvin). Listen! You are 
condemned as an artless flirt . A so- 
ciety has been organized to cure you, 


and some others, We the disease. It 


seems they have discovered that you 
are from Honeyton, and that is 
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where this society is to meet in the 
Happy Summer Time. Now sup- 
pose you invite your friends home 
with you. Suppose we help these 
maidens in their righteous under- 
takings. 

Melvin. And prove to them the 
medicine is quite unnecessary or— ? 

Bob. Show them that they need 
the cure they prescribe themselves. 

Melvin. My imagination alrea 1, 
begins to work. I'll act on your sug- 
gestion. Cecil must be there, too! 
(Turns.) 

“These growing feathers plucked 
From maiden angel’s wings, 
Will make them fly an ordinary 
pitch, 

Who else would soar above the 
view of men, 

And keep us all in servile feast: 
ness.” 

(The college gong is heard. Mel- 
wut and Bob walk off right; girls 
march across stage from left to 
right, singing some favorite college 
Song.) 

CURTAIN. 


ANCA IL 


Scene—The village of Honeyton. 
Dance pavilion. 

Notr.—A pretty bower cculd be made 
to represent the dance pavilion. When 
this was staged in the Eleventh Ward, 
Salt Lake City, sixteen girls dressed in 
green and white gave a picturesque drill 
with wreaths. After they marched off, 
Suzanna, Marcia, Glendale, May and 
Kitten came running on and gave “The 
Polka,” Suzanna leading the four.) 


Susanna (when dance ts finished. 
Well done! Another week’s prac- 
tice, and you'll be graceful enough 
to conquer a Goethe, for verily they 
are many in this community. 

Glendale. 1 understand that 
Honeyton is noted for its handsotn: 
young men. 

May. And all have the reputa- 
tion of being flirts. 

Kitten. The conceited things! 
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Glendale. Perhaps they never 
met a crowd of girls like us. We 


musn’t be too easy. We must take 
the conceit out of them. 

Susanna. . Yes, I insist that we 
be true to our colors. 

Glendale (who has been looking 
off right)...I fancied I heard a 
groan! (Pointing off) Isn't that 
where the Davenports live? 

Suzanna. Yes; he’s the one I told 
you about. The owner of orchards. 

(Groan is heard. Glendale beck- 
ons to Kitten, and they hurriedly 
extt.) 

Suzanna. Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to that. It’s only affectation to 
attract attention. 


May. And bring affected syit- 
pathy. 
Marcia. lf we don’t make our- 


selves scarce we'll be attracting ai- 
tention, and we don’t want to do 
that now. 

Suzanna. No; for the laws of 
our constitution say, “Let us die 
rather than be ridiculous. Let us 
have a purpose and be not foolish.” 
Now for a lesson in horsemanship. 
Come on! We'll leave our lunch- 
Laskets here and eat when we re- 
turn. (All extt right.) 

(Enter through back, Bob Scati, 
Melvin Davenport, and Cecil Gray 
—all in hunting costume.) 

Bob. 

My heart goes all a-pit-a-pat 
Like mice that come too near a cat. 

Melvin (looking after. girls). 1 
will confess I’m charmed: Especi- 
ally with the gray eyes. 

Cecil. They’re all gray tome. J 
cuess I’m near sighted, for I have 
to get quite close to study the co'or 
of girls’ eyes. 

(Girls outside sing, “There are 
eves of blue,’ etc. Bob and Cecil 
are busy with girls’ lunch baskets.) 

Bob. My heart goes all a-pit-a- 
pat. I shall grow fat—on that! 
(pointing to basket). 

Cecil. This is no wild goose 


ming. 
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chase, after all. 
to the game. 

Bob (opening basket). 
rouse the maidens’ tempers. 

Melvin. But in the sunlight of : 
our smiles they'll melt. They sim- 
ply know the art of capturing mice 
by feeding them on crackers and 
cheese. 

( Kitten’s 
window-sill. ) 

Cecil. We might get scratched. 

Melvin. I feel so tickled, I'll suf- 
fer the scratching. 

Bob (eating contentedly). Where 
shall we three eat again. In halls, 
forests, or in vain? 

Melvin. Ina pasture, or a grove, 
by the side of her we love. 

Bob. Oh, my heart goes pit-a-pat. 
just to think of that. 

(Kitten pounds fist on window - 
sill and runs.) 

Cecil. I heard a noise outside; 
let’s escape. 

Bob. Not before leaving a note 
of thanks. Who'd be so ungrate- 
ful? ( Writes on paper and drops 
it in the basket, while Melvin and 
Cecil are climbing out of window. 
He then follows them. Enter Kit- 
ten from right.) 

Kitten. The villains! They've 
taken all our crackers, cheese, and 
pie, and they'll get punished good 
and hard for it, too. How shall we 
get revenge? Too many cooks spoil 
the pudding. I think it would be 
more effective if I handled the case 
myself. -I always was more suc- 
cessful when I did my own plan- 
Let me see! I'll run to the 
store and to Mrs. Hadden’s, and 
I'll get what they have taken and 
replace it in the baskets before the 
girls get back, so being ignorant of 
what has happened they’ll never 
mention it. . Then “Vill plot my ree 
venge (running off). 

The rascals! T’ll get even. 


Let’s help ourselves 


We'll 


head peeps over the 


Pu 


charge the bil! to Bob Scott, I willt 


Inala! line! 


IN TeGerArPY 


(Enter Count Von Emmsbach 
limping.) 

Von Emmsbach. 1 might die be- 
fore anybody hear me or help me to 
de hotel. -Dis a cool place.. Per- 
haps I can rest here till somebody 
come. 

(Enter Glendale.) 

Glendale. I wonder where Kit- 
ten went. And the girls are not here. 
I can never depend on Kitten. She 
stationed me as a spy behind the 
mulberry tree and that’s the last I 
saw of her. She has forgotten me 
entirely, 1 suppose.—Ah! the little 
German count! Now for a—O, I 
almost forgot a law in our consti- 
tution. 

(Von Emmsbach, seeing her 
when she turned, gave a low bow.) 

Glendale (aside). I can’t be 
freezing. (Aloud) Pardon me, but 
have you seen any of my friends? 

Von Emmsbach. It is ladies, or 
gentlemen? 


Glendale. They are girls. 

Von Emmsbach. Den I not see 
dem. 

Glendale. - You’ seem to be a 


stranger here? 

Von Emmsbach. 1 been here not 
long. My uncle a count in Ger- 
many vas. My sveetheart die. I 
come my sad veelings to get avay 
from. Now my ankle I sprain. 

Glendale. O, was it you we 
heard groaning a while ago? 

Von Emmsbach. Yes, I groan, 
but no von come help me. 

Glendale. We thought it was 
some mischievous boys. I am very 
sorry. Can I help you? (aside) 
The laws of our constitution do not 
prevent us from being: sympathetic. 

Von Emmsbach. If to de hotel 
you help me, I show you my sveet- 
heart’s face. Such a bootiful face. 
I tink it like von I have here seen. 

Glendale (aside). This is so ro- 
mantic. I can’t help it. (Aloud), 
Of course I will help you, and I 


should love to see her picture and _ 
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to have you tell me all about her 
and your home. 

(He rises,and she takes his arm.) 

Glendale. You don’t need to be 
afraid to lean on me, I am strong. 
(Aside, as they walk out) This is 
the best fun of all. Won’t the girls 
be envious? (E-xit.) 

(Enter Kitten, with bundles.) 

Kitten. Scandalous! scandalous! 
Glendale flirting with a German 
count! _She actually had hold of 
his arm. I would have stood in her 
path and said, “Halt, you traitor!’ 
But I didn’t want her to know 
where I'd been, so I dodged behind 
a tree. (Goes to the baskets to re- 
place food.) Now, Mr. Bob Scott, 
you are in debt. (Sees note.) 
What’s this? (Reads.) 


“You’ve reached our hearts with pie 
and cheese, 
We thank you, and we’d like to 
please.” 
And-this, I suppose, he calls the 
cracker-jack ! 
Bob Scott, it wont be long before 
you stop it, 
When you know I’ve reached your 
pocket. 
The girls shall not see this, either. 


(Puts note im dress—business 
with baskets.) . 

There! They are all right again. 
I wish the girls would come. I’m 
hungry. But I guess I’ll have to 
sit here and entertain myself or 
keep off the mice. 

(Note——Kitten might do some 
Specialty work in here, such as a 
comic song, dance, or monologue.) 

(Enter May.) 

May (running to Kitten and back 
to the window). Come to the win- 
dow Kitten, quick, and see the horse 
race. (Both rush to window in 
back of stage.) 

Kitten. It’s the girls and those 
mischievous boys. 

May. The girls are ahead, but 
the boys are gaining. 
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Kitten (very much excited). 
Good for Suzanna! See her go! 

May. They’re even with Marcia! 

Kitten. Melvin’s gaining on Su- 
zanna. No, she’s quickened her 
pace! Marcia’s ahead now! She's 
won! (very enthusiastically). See 
her laugh! Hurrah for Marcia! 

(Marcia comes running in. The 
girls embrace her.) 

May. Hurrah for our heroine! 

Marcia. I just had to beat them 
in something. 

(Enter Melvin and Bob.) 

Melvin (stepping up to Marcia). 

The prize is yours. (Hands her 
a rose. Holds her hand when she 
takes tt.) 

Tableau. 


Bob and Kitten. Suzanna and May. 
Melvin and Marcia. 


CURTAIN. 


ANC IE WH, 


Scene—Grove near Honeyton hotel. 


(Enter Marcia and Melvin.) 

Marcia. Truly it was luck and 
not skill that gave me the race. 

Melvin. I insist there was as 
much pluck as luck displayed in the 
way you managed your horse. You 
ride like a professional huntress. 

Marcia. I never went hunting in 
my life, except—for—‘Johnny- 
jump-ups.” 


Melvin (half laughing). Would 
I were a Johnny-jump-up. 
Marcia (laughing). How tiny 


and small you would have to be! 

Melvin (pouting). I feel small. 
(Brightening) But you say it’s the 
small things you hunt for. 

Marcia (innocently). Did 1? You 
mean for small flowers. A man is 
no small thing. Would you rather 
be a flower than a man? 

Melvin. Vd rather be that which 
excites your admiration, whatever it 
is. Id even go hunting for Johnny- 
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jump-ups,” or any other kind of 
“jump-ups,” if it would raise me in 
your opinion. 

Marcia. I know. where the mon- 
key flowers grow. They are quite as , 
pretty as the yellow violets. 

Melvin. Please show me the way. 
I should like to take a bouquet to 
my grandma. 

Marcia (rising and pointing left). 
Well, you follow this path till you 
come to a maple tree, then you turn 
to the right and follow the path till 
you come to the river— 


Melvin. Then swim the river— 

‘Marcia. No— 

Melvin. What? Dam the river 
—to get across? 

Marcia. Mr. Davenport, I am— 


Melvin (interrupting) Going to 
show me the way. 


Marcia. I am showing you the 
way. 
Melvin. Then lead the way. 


(Commg to her sweetly). Miss 
Wilcox, the path is wide enough for 
two. 

Marcia (mischievouslv). 
promise you will hurry. 

Melvin. I'm always in a hurry. 
(Aside) Especially when I see an 
opportunity. 

(Exit left Marcia and Melvin.) 

(Enter Glendale from right.) 

Glendale. It was here I was to 
meet Count Von Emmsbach for the 
third time. Here he is to tell me 
something very important. Some- 
thing that has laid on his mind and 
heart ever since he first met me. 
Oh! (ecstatically) I am sure he in- 
tends to propose. And Glendale 
Wood shall be a titled lady and live - 
in a beautiful castle on the Rhine. 
Oh, it is like a dream! Heeshowed 
me the picture of his sweetheart, 
and she is very much like me. 
(Dreamily) And he said, since he 
came to Honeyton he has seen the 
only one that can take her place. 
That must be me, for I am the only 
girl he has had any conversation 


Then 


IN THE HAPPY 


with. He comes! Peace, my heart, 
be still! 

(Enter Von Emmsbach.) 

Von Emmsbach (coming for- 
ward). Ill soon be myself again. 
It's so kind, Mees Glendals, you to 
permit me in you to convide. It 
give me such hope, and all my sad 
veelings avay drives. 

Glendale. This is no place in 
which to feel sad—Here, where the 
birds sing so merrily and the flow- 
ers bloom everywhere. - 

Von Emmsbach. No, it is not 
und I veel not today sad, for my 
leetle sveet-heart speak to. me in 
American. My leetle sveetheart no 
more dead is. . 

_ Glendale (aside). I believe I am 
going to swoon with palpitation of 
the heart. 

Von Emmsbach. I have sometink 
to you, Miss Glendale, to say. But 
ven you sit so far avay I cannot say 
it. Vill you not on de bench py me 
here sit? 

(Glendale reluctantly takes the 
offered seat.) 

Von Emmsbach. Dese trees, dese 
flowers, dey make me in luf. I say 
to myself, Mit whom shall I in luf 
be? Den I her—near the brooklet 
see. Her eyes, my little sveetheart 
me remind of, oh, so much! I see 
her again many times, but I tink 
she might not like me denn [| bin 
not American. 

Glendale. Oh, I am sure that 
would make no difference. 

Von Emmsbach (delighted) 
You tink so? You ought to know. 
It make me so happy if I tink she 
would me luf, und my vife be. 

Glendale (aside). Shall I 
him she does, she will? 

Von Emmsbach. But you don’d 
know her name. I did not it you 
tell. 

Glendale. No, you have not told 
me her. name, What is it? 

Von Emmsbach. Her name 
Marcia—Marcia Wilcox. 


tell 


1s 


(Glen-_ 
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dale starts to her feet.) You look 
surprised, but she answers my 
verses. I put dem onatree. See— 
dis vone she me write. 


“Love is an inward ecstasy, 
Influenced by de moon, 

Two minds in perfect harmony, 
Two hearts all in de tune.” 
So much like my leetle  sveet- 

heart did write. 

(Glendale bursts into hysterical 
laughter. ) 

Von Emmsbach. Vy do you laf? 
I tink you my friend vas. 

(Glendale keeps on laughing.) 

Von Emmsbach. I don’d under- 
stand so much mirt. I tink you 
cruel. ; 

Glendale. Mr. Von Emmsbach. 
I—ha! ha! ha! (Aside) Marcia is 
desperately charmed with Melvin 
Davenport. I know she knows noth- 
ing of this. Possibly it is some of 
Kitten’s mischief. (Aloud) Ha! ha! 
ha! 

Von Emmsbach (nettled). Ven 
you laughing qvit, I see you again. 
Good-bye. 

Glendale. Forgive me, Mr. Von 
Emmsbach, but—ha! ha! ha! 

(Von Emmsbach exits.) 

Glendale. I don’t know whether 
to laugh or cry—-whether to feel 
hurt, chagrined, foolish, or—here 
comes Geécil (Gray, sot WIP laugh— 
ha! ha! ha! 

(Enter Cecil.) 

Cecil. You seem to be merry! 
Laugh and the world laughs with 
you—provided you let them know 
what you are laughing at. 

Glendale. I have offended the 
count— (change of tone) and the 
count has offended me. 

Cecil. I’m glad of that, maybe 
you ll consent to boat-ride with an 
old friend. 

Glendale (aside). Ill do it. And 
I'll find out all the mischief these 
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boys have been up to. (Aloud) 


Where’s the boat? 


Cecil. Down on the pond. 
Glendale. I'd like to see it. 
Cecil. Come, then. 


(Exit left.) 

(Enter Kitten from right.) 

Kitten. I’m as busy as a bee in 
Honey-town. I guess Ill have to 
quit sending rhymes to the count. 
I’ve stolen all Marcia has, and dare 
not ask for more. Anyway I think 
I’ve succeeded in developing his po- 
etical talents as much as they ought 
to be. And Glendale will soon get 
tired, I presume. 

(Enter Bob.) - 

Bob. Oh, Kitten, won’t you for- 
give me? May asked me to take her 
to old lady Tilton’s to get some 
strawberries. Please don’t punish 
me so severely by taking up with 
that German. 

Kitten. That German is all right! 
He has brains. You couldn’t write 
poetry this well—(Reads) 

My heart with love it swells, 
Your face, so sweet, a story tells. 
(Aside) Bob doesn’t know this 

was intended for Marcia. 

Bob. Well Kitten, I simply can’t 
stand it. I tell you I'll go home to- 
morrow and you can marry this pre- 
tended count and find yourself a 


lady! 

Kitten. I didn’t know you were 
so much interested in my future 
welfare. 


Bob. Tam, Kitten. I don’t mind 
a little innocent playfulness, but I 
don’t want you to go too far. Come 
with me. 

Kitten. Where? 

Bob. Anywhere, but come. [ 
want to talk to you seriously. 

Kitten (takes his arm. Aside) 
Poor Bob! He’s cured! 

(Exit. ) 

(Enter Suzanna and Marcia.) 


Marcia. Who is this German 
count? 
Susanna. I do not know. I have 
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seen him a few times. Once he 
helped me across a brook; that is 
all Ivcanstell: 

Marcia. And to think Kitten has 
been sending him verses with my_ 
name signed to them. I'll arrest her 
for forgery. Whatever will Melvin 
think of me, when he hears of it. 
Perhaps he has already heard of 
it. O dear! What shall we do? 

Suzanna. Hush! here comes the 
count, now. ' 

(Enter Von Emmsbach, with pa- 
per in his hand.) 

Von Emmsbach (sees girls, 
smiles). Ah, at last ve meet! 
(Greeting Suzanna) Miss Marcia 
Wilcox, I pelieve. 

Susanna (aside to Marcia). You 
see he mistakes us. I'll clear you 
of this. (To Von Emmsbach.) And 
this is Count Von Emmsbach, I be- 
lieve. 

Von Emmasbach. It is. (Clasps 
her hand.) Und your friend? (look- 
ing at Marcia.) 

Suzanna. My sister, Miss Wil- 
COX. 

Marcia. | am pleased to meet vou, 
sir, but I have another engagement, 
and must hurry. (Bows and exits.) 

Von Emmsbach. Let us go into 
de garden, vere oders not intrude. 

Suzanna (aside). At last I have 
an admirer. 

(Exits with count. 
vin Davenport.) 

Melvin. She said she would join 
me in a moment. How different 
from the others she has acted. 
What a world of mystery is hidden 
in the violet of her eyes. She laughs, 
amuses, philosonhizes, argues, even 
plays at times. But as soon as I be- 
gin to act the admirer she is on her 
throne again, and holds me to my 


Enter Mel- 


dignity in sweet command. This 
count, I wonder if she— 

(Enter Marcia.) 

Marcia (aside). It is no easy 


thing to train a man and hide from 
+him the fact that you are teaching 
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him. What simpletons we are as 
girls! If we are fascinated, we 
make the object of our fascination 
So conscious of his charms that he 
becomes a knave, or flirt, and then 
we scorn him when we ourselves are 
to blame. (Coming forward. Aloud ) 
Mind you don’t trample on those 
pansies, or we'll be friends no more. 

Melvin. But more than friends, 
I hope? 

Marcia (aside). I must not al- 
low another such slip of the tongue. 
(dloud) A flower crushed to 
earth doth seldom rise again. My 
heart is with the flowers. 

Melvin. And as tender? 

Marcia (aside). Vl run back 
into the house in a minute. (Aloud ) 
Yes, but surrounded with a wall of 
adamant. 

Melvin (coming near her). Is 
that wall so firmly built as to pre- 
vent you from seeing and under- 
standing? (walking away.) 

“Oh, the years we waste and the 
tears we waste, 

And the work of our ‘head and 

hand, 

Belongs to the woman who did not 
know 

And now we know she never could 
know, 

And never could understand.” 

Marcia. Ah! you would place all 
the blame on the woman, as Mr. 
Kipling does. Let me give you the 
woman's side: 

A maiden bloomed into beauty rare 
Deep was her soulful eye, 
But a man there came, and he did 


noOwcare: 

And a rag, a bone, and a hank of 
hair 

Was all that he left of the maiden 
fair, 


With never a reason why. 
Oh! the years we waste and the 
tears we waste, 


For the ones who never will care: 


And we droop, and wither and sink 
and die, 
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While they offer never a heaving 
sigh, 
But smile at their power rare. 


Melvin (impulsively). Don’t you 
think I care, Marcia? With all my 
soul I love you. Won’t you come 
to me? 

Marcia. Your words ring with 
such earnestness, I can not help 
but— 

(Melvin reaches for her, when 
Bob enters and throws light on 
them, exclaiming :) 

Bob. My heart goes pit-a-pat, 
just to gaze on that. 

(A scream for help is heard, and 
all hurriedly exit.) 

(Enter May.) 

May. Was ever anyone more 
tried with guests than I? I can 
never find them when I want them. 
They are here, there and every- 
where. All the boys and girls of 
Honeyton are at my house to enter- 
tain my visitors, and behold the 
pigeons are flown. 

(All hurriedly re-enter. Glendale 
and Cecil are dripping wet.) 

Cecil. Glendale was too brave in 
getting out of the boat and jumped 
into the water before I could catch 
her. 

Glendale. Who called for help? 
We did not want everyone to know 
it. 

May. Come to the back gate and 
Il let you in, quickly and secretly, 
before all Honeyton witnesses your 
predicament. 

(Exit right, Glendale, Cecil and 


May.) 
Marcia. Why,:Suzanna, where's 
the count? 
Suzanna. Packing his trunks! 
Marcia. Packing his trunks? 
Susanna. A telegram calls him 


to his rich aunt’s bedside. I would 
have gone with him, but said he: 
“You look like her ven I see you 


in de voods, but you speak not like 


her.” 
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What could I do then but bid 
him a tearful good-bye? 

(Enter from left, count with va- 
lises and bundles.) 

Von Emmsbach (speaking very 
rapidly and impatiently). I no bus 
find, no *’mobile, no carriage, ex- 
press vagon, notink. De train I 
must at vonce catch. 

Melvin. Let us help you. 

Von Emmsbach (giving parcels 
and valises to different ones, and 
talking very excitedly). My aunt, 
she is very seek, I vould be vid her. 
She has no children. I her only 
heir. I love her. I must see her be- 
fore she die. Dere, ve must run! 
ve must run! 

(All exit running.) 

(Re-enter Bob, from right to 
left.) 

Bob. I hope forgetting this watch 
don’t make him miss his train. I 
wouldn’t have it do so for anything. 

(Re-enter Cecil, running. Meets 
Bob coming back.) 

Bob. What’s the matter? 

Cecil. His golden-headed cane! 

(Exit opposite directions.) 

(Re-enter Melvin.) 

Melvin. ll be happier when this 
title is in Germany again. (Meets 
Cecil.) 

Cecil. _What’s the matter, now? 

Melvin. Umbrella! 

(They pass. Re-enter Suzanna. 
Meets Melvin coming back.) 

Susanna. Did you see his neck- 
tie? 

Melvin. No. 

Susanna. Well, hurry along and 
put him on the train, whether I get 
there or not. 

(Enter Bob. Meets Suzanna.) 

Bob. My heart goes pit-apat, 
with running for a hat. 

Susanna. I have the hat, come 
back. 


(Exit both, running and waving - 


necktie as whistle is heard.) ; 
(Enter May, Glendale and crowd 
of villagers.) 


(Note—The villagers might be 
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the drill girls in costume.) 
Glendale. What can the excite- 

ment be? First I saw Von Emms- 

bach running like mad. Then came 

Kitten, trying to catch him, the 

others going at the same rate, form~ 

ing a single procession. Lastly 

came Suzanna. j 
First Villager. 

guess. 

Second Villager. He looked more 
like a sky-rocket. 

Third Villager. 
a comet. 

May. They’re coming back. 

(Enter Suzanna.) 

Suzanna. At last he’s trained 
and so are we. His train-ing takes 
him. into palaces along the river 
Rhine, ours makes us grateful that 
the count is gone. 

(Enter Bob and Kitten.) 

Bob (to Kitten). 

O, Kitten, lock me up, or ship me in 

apvan, 

For I should rather be Bob-locked, 
Than chase again that man. 
Kitten. Come, let me share my 

fan. 

(Enter all the others.) 

May (introducing. them to the 
villagers). Here are my. truant 
guests, together at last, and all the 
boys and girls of Honeyton are 
gathered to entertain you. Now for 
a right sood time. 

(Suzanna (addressing crowd). 
We are glad we have met 7 
So charming a set, 

And we hope you'll agree 
That we’re good as can be. 
Though we love a romance, 
To sing and to dance, 

We are loyal and true 

As the ocean’s deep blue. 

Melvin. 

But to laugh and to play 
The whole livelong day 
We all feel is no crime, 
In the good summer time. 

(All sing the chorus of “The 

Good Old Summer Time,’ and — 

stroll in pairs about the stage.) 


CURTAIN. 


He’s a thief, [ll 


He moved like 
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NARCISSUS. 


Kate Thomas. 


Fair Narcissus spied a pool, 
Sun glints in its waters cool. 


Gay Narcissus bending there 
Saw an image wondrous fair— 


Eyes that mocked the heaven’s blue, 
Hair that back the sunbeams threw. 


Fair Narcissus stood amazed— 
Long upon the vision gazed. 


Day by day he bended o’er, 
Day by dav he loved it more, 


Loved the image in the pool, 
Smiling from its waters cool. 


Fair Narcissus, no more gay, 
*Gins to weep, “Ah-well-a-day!” 


Tells his love with many sighs, 
All his heart within his eyes. 


See! the dear one trembles too, 
Answering love her eyes shines through. 


See, how red her white brow warms, 
See, she too extends her arms. 


See, the rapture in his face, 
See, he springs to her embrace, 


Clasps the image inthe pool, 
Sinks beneath its waters cool! 


No. 
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Fair Narcissus came no more. 
But the dainty tale of yore 


Makes us wonder—Can it be 
That like fair Narcissus we? 


With ourselves so much in love 
There is naught in sky above, 


Earth beneath, or boundless sea 
So absorbing as are we! 


Self-engrossed, we miss the good 
That we might do if we would. 


As for little tale of yore, 
Fair Narcissus came no more. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
Chas. H. Hart. 


One of the greatest menaces 
to the home is the evil of incon- 
siderate marriages and easy di- 
vorces. The hasty marriage often 
leads to the early divorce, and the 
knowledge that divorce is easy 
encourages the thoughtless mar- 
riage. 

That the divorce evil is an in- 
creasing menace is realized by the 
reader of the daily press. Elab- 
orate statistics are not necessary 
to convey this truth. 

From the year 1867 to the year 
1886, there were 4,078 divorces 
granted in the State of Utah. This 
was less than one-eightieth of the 
divorces in the United States for 
the same period of time. The av- 
erage number of divorces per year 
in Utah during that twenty year 
census period was about 204. The 
number of legal separations in 
Salt Lake County alone for the 
year 1906 was 217, The question 


naturally arises whether the in- 
creasing ‘number of divorces is 
due to unwise legislation, lax ad- 
ministration of existing laws, or 
to fault of the individuals them- 
selves. Of the 4,078 Utah di- 
vorces from 1867 to 1886, accord- 
ing to the United States census 
reports, 225 were for the Biblical 
ground, 10 for conviction of felony, 
446 for cruelty, 1,236 for desertion, 
234 for habitual drunkenness, 1,580 
incompatibility of temper, 246 for 
neglect to proyide, and the balance 
for other causes. In 1,818 of these 
cases the decree was given to the 
husband, while in 2,260 cases the 
husband was the party in fault. It 
should be mentioned in connection 
with the number of divorces dur- 
ing this period, that a great many 
of them were non-residents of the, 
Territory who took advantage of 
our laws to secure the dissolution 
of the marriage ties. The average 
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duration of marriage prior to di- 
vorce, for these cases, was 10.27 
years, while the average in the 
United States for the same period 
was 9.10 years. While this average 
was higher in Utah than in a few 
of the States, in most of them it 
was considerably lower. For in- 
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ground for divorce in Utah in its 
early history, it is not now one, and 
has not been for many years. 

As to other grounds for the dis- 
solution of the bonds of matrimony 
if any are permitted except the Bib- 
lical ground, it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish betwen them and say, for 
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stance in Tennessee it was 6.91 
years, Arkansas 6.48 years and 
Kentucky 7.59 years. These figures 
simply indicate the average life or 
duration of these unfortunate 
unions. 

It should be noted that while in- 
compatibility of temper was a 


instance, that while legal separa- 
tion should be granted for failure 
to support the wife, that it should 
not be extended to wilful desertion 
for a year, or cruel treatment. It 
is hard to say that the innocent vic- 
tim of an unwise and unhappy mar- 
riage should bear,without remedy, 
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prolonged desertion, extreme cru- 
elty causing great mental or phy- 
sical suffering, or willful failure to 
provide the common necessaries of 
life. While greater strictness in 
some instances might be exercised 
in the administration of divorce 
legislation, little can be expected or 
accomplished in this direction to 
correct the evil in question. 

If all the States of the Union 
could unite in the adoption of uni- 
form marriage and divorce legisla- 
tion and would enact that the party 
in fault in a divorce suit should not 
re-marry, it would make divorce 
much less frequent. 

But after all, the root of the evil 
lies deeper than the law governing 
the subject. It rests with the per- 
sons themselves. Little serious 
thought is given by some persons to 
the making of this most important 
contract of life. In most cases it 
is the young lady who suffers by 
the hasty bargain. In about two- 
thirds of the cases it is the woman 
who brings the suit against the 
man, or at least is the injured party. 
It makes little difference to the ad- 
venturous man, drifting from place 
to place, whether the marriage is a 
happy one; he can decamp for pas- 
tures new, while the unfortunate 
woman is left a wreck upon the 
shore of matrimony. Too often she 
has ventured her all, her life’s hap- 
piness, and loses. When we have 
so many examples of blighted wom- 
anhood, why is not greater care ex- 
ercised by our young girls in select- 
ing a life companion? May it not 
be due in part to a failure, upon 
the part of those who are familiar 
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with these-sad life failures, to di- 
rect the attention of inexperienced 
young women to the dangers and 
pit-falls which may await them 
through hasty and ill-advised mar- 
riages? 

Something might be done to pre- 
vent these disastrous impromptu 
weddings by legislation requiring 
several months’ notice to be given 
of intention to apply for a license. 
knowledge thereof to be given to 
the parents or guardians of the 
prospective bride and groom. 


Some curious legislation has re- 
cently been enacted for Fort Dodge, 


‘ lowa, and other cities. The attempt 


is made, either seriously or in jest, 
to,penalize unmarried men. Good 
results cannot be expected from 
such enactments. 

No matter how wise ‘the laws 
controlling marriage and divorce, 
after all the success attained de 
pends upon the individuals them- 
selves. 

Greater care is needed in enter. 
ing into this important life-contract 
The young girl should follow the 
admonition of an old song: “Don’t 
tie to a man you don’t know.” Be- 
sides having an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the man and his past life, 
the young girl should seek the ad- 
vice of her best friends—her par- 
ents. The guidance of the Spirit 
and the blessings of heaven should 
be earnestly sought for. Let the 
contract, in intent and purpose, as 
well as in form and substance, be 
for time and eternity, and it is more 
likely to be a success for the few 
short years of this mortal probation. 


SUNLIT MEMORIES FROM MANY SOURCES. 
A.W. Naisbitt. 


“Music hath charms! 
Music! and her sister Song!” 


It is not the intention to make of 
this paper any deep or profound 
consideration of historic musical 
facts; or to bring in from the na- 
tions or the religions of antiquity 
thoughts to’sustain a theory. Our 
present purpose is with personal 
reminiscences, things that have 
come within the observation of the 
writer; and while we may believe 
that music allied with words has 
had a vast influence in the world, 
while we may accept the Psalms of 
David and the oratorios and an- 
thems of the great masters, we do 
not propose to enter into detail in 
regard to either. 

NO. 1. EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

First impressions are very often 
lasting, and the writer remembers 
his first experience in English Op- 
era where, with all the parapher- 
nalia, was presented Balfe’s Opera, 
“The Bohemian Girl.” It was heard 
at the Manchester Theatre Royal, 
England, about 1848. 

The two most popular airs in 
the Opera were “I dreamt that 
I dwelt in Marble Halls,” and 
“When Other Lips. and Other 
Hearts their Tales of Love Shall 
Tell.” These two became very pop- 
ular. They were heard on every 
street corner. Music boxes and 
bands were equally assiduous in re- 
producing them, and every singer, 
whether of repute or otherwise, es- 
sayed to sing them. This was prob- 
ably the writer’s first. decided im- 


pression in regard to the influence * 


of music, particularly that associ- 


ated with words, and it was received 
not altogether from the stage, but 
in all ways and from all sources. 

It is in memory now how about 
1849, while attending the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the citv of Liv- 
erpool, the writer listened to the 
rendition of some verses chanted 
prior to the reading of the scrip: 
tures. Gathering to Utah a few 
years later, this simple musical 
composition or chant was in his 
memory and was repeated to copy- 
ists, from which it was later trans- 
ferred into the Psalmody, where it 
can now be found. It is a very sim- 
ple melody, and one that was often 
used at 42 Islington, during his res- 
idence there at evening prayers. It 
was also a favorite of President 
Woodruff’s, who loved to hear““God 
Moves in a Mysterious Way” sung 
to that tune. 

A short time ago the writer at- 
tended the funeral of the Maori 
chief who had just died. This same 
melody, to the same words, was 
sung by a quartette of New Zea- 
land missionaries. The melody 
seemed peculiarly adapted for un- 
developed musical ability, being 
very simple, nothing florid or re- 
quiring great ability in its render- 
ing. But the matter of interest was 
in the fact that it had been trans- 
ferred to America from England, 
going from there to New Zealand, 
and was rehearsed again at the fu- 
neral of this great man. 

There is a sanctity about the mel- 
ody as well as about the words that 
will never be effaced from religious 
thought or mind of persons familiar 
with it. It has won its widening 
way from ocean to ocean, and has 
been sanctified by use in places 
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which memory loves to reproduce, 
and in the general Psalmody of the 
Latter-day Saints. Such is the in- 
fluence of song and words in com- 
bination that to the warm thought 
of the religious missionary at head 
quarters in Old England, the heav- 
ens even seemed nearer while sing- 
ing those stirring words. 
NO 2. ON THE PLAINS. 

It was during a sultry day in 
waning summer, when a party of 
westbound emigrants were detained 
on Sweetwater because a raid had 
been made upon their cattle by the 
Indians, and the company stopped 
to recover their stock. The writer, 
weary with waiting, watching and 
hunting, laid himself down on an 
impromptu bed and fell fast asleep. 
He was finally awakened by the 
voice of singing, and recovering 
from sound slumber he listened, the 
tears involuntarily rushing to his 
eyes. The song was “Glory to 
Thee, my God, this night,” sung to 
Luther’s music, and as it proceeded, 
the vista was opened again to the 
old church in Bedale, Yorkshire, 
England, where a few boys and 
girls constituted the choir. We used 
to sing the same song to the same 
tune. As the flood-gates of mem- 
ory were borne back it was beyond 
human power to restrain the pent 
up feelings of the moment. Most of 
those associated boys and girls have 
passed from this life; some sleep in 
the Australian bush, others in the 
quiet churchyard where they orig- 
inally sang, and where the shade of 
the old pile rests upon their neglect- 
ed graves. All the remuneration 
those young singers had was the 
Christmas dinner or handkerchief 
or piece of sash ribbon for the girls; 
but we loved the work, and used to 
sing there with as much enthusiasm 
as our vocation justified. 
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NO 3. FROM ECHO CANYON. 


All who know anything of Mor- 
mon history will remember the fa- 
mous Buchanan raid. When that 
army was headed for Utah, the mi- ‘ 
litia was invited out for self-de- 
fense. They centralized in Echo 
canyon, and prepared for resistance. 
The seasons and surroundings were 
weird ones. The lofty hills, the de- 
pressions of the creek close by, and 
the camp-fires marking the tents 
and location of companies, were a 
strange sight beneath the starry 
heavens. Around the evening camp- 
fires it was customary to sing the 
songs of Zion. Among the most pre- 
tentious was that one which has 
won world-wide reputation, “O My 
Father, Thou that Dwellest.” It 
used to be sung around the camp 
fires with great gusto, and was an 
invocation of itself, preparatory to 
our retiring for the night. Its sing- 
ing provoked from a local writer 
quite a commentary, of which the 
following verses are a part: 


“The song that stirred the listening ear, 
And angels brought in hosts around, 
That fired the heart of each one there, 
And sunk in reverie’s depths profound 
Was ‘O my Father ;’ which, when felt, 
Not only chains the common man, 
But greatness ‘neath its power can melt. 
This through the hosts of Israel ran.’ 


Response from Eliza R. Snow: 


“That truthful 


song—all 
given 

For Zion’s sake, the Saints to cheer, 
To lift the heart to home and heaven, 

eae toiling pilgrim and stranger 

here. 

The spirit which at first inspired 

‘That song’ inspires when’er ’tis felt— 
That spirit with devotion filled 

And caused those warriors’ hearts to 
melt.” 


songs, are 


This was another manifestation 
of the power of music over the hu- 
man heart, particularly when sup- 
plemented with attractive words. 
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NO 4. FROM THE PENITENTIARY, 


_ A few miles from the outskirts of 
Salt Lake City is the old Peniten- 
tiary. In the late eighties, this quaint 
but rugged structure was well sup- 
plied with Mormon so-called “law- 
breakers.” It is thought that 1,300 
or more were boarded and clad at 
the expense of Uncle Sam, six 
months and three hundred dollars 
being the general penalty. The quar- 
ters were unattractive, and after the 
evening lock-up, prior to retiring, 
the inmates often indulged in music 
and song. A verse or two of one 
song written there will give an idea 
of the general feeling: 


In the west the sun is setting, 
Mark its fires of glory fade. 
As the wings of evening flutter— 
Wrapped in shadows softly laid; 
While the shadows deepening round us 
Thoughts will wander—far they roam 
Back to loved ones, quietly saying— 
“Papa’s one day more from home!” 


CHORUS. 


Far away home, oh happy home, 
Home of peace and hearts of love. 

God be with you in our parting, 
True to each and God above. 


In the prison cell at even, 
Hours of night roll slowly by; 
Prayer seeks ever to the Father 
Far beyond the starlit sky! 
“Bless our wives and children weeping, 
List their prayers as winged they come 
To Thy throne, oh God of Israel, 
From each humble cottage home.” 


It is worthy of remark that those 
so confined could join in songs of 
this character, and feel that. they 
were in the hands of an over-ruling 
power. Many in that institution 
were men of hard character, who 
had been criminals and prisoners in 
many of the institutions of the 
United States, but music and song 
in combination seemed to have a 
wonderful effect on men of that 


character. This song to which allu-- 


sion is made attracted the attention 
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and invoked the sympathies of the 
inmates generally. Brother Goff 
used to sing, “Oh, where is my wan- 
dering boy tonight,” with great 
feeling, and I have seen many of 
the most hardened prisoners in tears 
as he rendered that song in the later 
hours of the evening. There was 
one inmate, the son of an English 
clergyman, who was quite a good 
organist, and a good singer, and he 
would aid in all those exercises with 
great enthusiasm and interest. 


NO. 5. FROM BROOKLYN, N. yY. 


In the early seventies, while do- 
ing business in New York, it was 
the pleasure of the writer to visit 
the church of Henry Ward Beecher, 
in Brooklyn. Every one has heard 
of the fame of this great man, 
whose ability as a sermonizer has 
never been excelled, if ever equalled. 
The church was spacious; the ab- 
sence of the pulpit arrangements 
such as are common, excited curi- 
osity. The minister occupied a ta- 
ble, simple and without ornament. 
The rule was that strangers 
should always wait until the singing 
of the second hymn when, it had 
been voted by the congregation gen- 
erally, all their pews could be filled. 
The writer will never forget the 
first impression of that service. The 
congregation was a cultivated one, 
every hymn book had in it the mu- 
sic of the hymn to be sung, and the 
hymn for the occasion was: 


‘“T was a wandering sheep. 


I did not love the fold. 
I did not love the Master’s voice. 
I could not be controlled. 


“T was a wayward child. 
I did not love my home. 

I did not love my Father’s voice. 
I loved afar to roam. 


“The shepherd sought His sheep. 
The Father sought His child. 
They followed me o’er hill, 
O’er dale, o’er desert waste and wild. 
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“They found me nigh to death, 
Famished and faint and lone. 

They bound me with their band of love, 
They saved their wandering one.” 


The choir consisted of but four 
voices, but every person present was 
a singer, so that it was congrega- 
tional singing in very deed, and the 
echoes thereof swelled like the 
bursting of Niagara. Much feeling 
was evinced when the eloquent 
speaker arose and took for his text, 
“God is Love.” From that text in 
his own admirable way he dis- 
coursed on a theme that seemed to 
enlist the sympathies of the people, 
and no doubt many of that congre- 
gation left with a higher conception 
of duty than heretofore held. The 
power of song and the splendid or- 
atory completely captivated that im- 
mense crowd. The music of that 
song was brought home to Utah 
and as a social contribution to fam- 
ily gatherings has been well used. 


NO. 6. FROM LONDON, ENGLAND. 


In the fall of 1901, in the grand 
hail of Clerkenwell, London, the 
Latter-day Saints held their semi- 
annual conference. It had been held 
there before, but this occasion was 
under the presidency of Platte D. 
Lyman. The hall was crowded. 
Two ladies of distinctly different 
temperament and ability had testi- 
fied to the truth of the Gospel, when 
the Tout family were called upon 
to sing “O wMy Father eAgetecat 
hush fell upon the congregation. As 
the gifted family of singers pro- 
ceeded, led by their father, the in- 
terest of the congregation deepened. 
Handkerchiefs were in demand. 
Emotion was suppressed to abso- 
lute silence. And at the close of the 
singing it was like the bursting of 
a great reservoir when the pent-up 
waters of emotion gushed forth. 
The authorship and truth of that 
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song was realized as fully as ever 
before, and all returned from that 
gathering with enlarged conception: 
of human life, and human duty, and 
of the divine origin of the human 

race. 


NO. 7. FROM LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


In the fall of 1877 three or four 
Mormon Elders—Parry, Lewis and 
Bowles, then stationed in Wales, 
came over to headquarters at Liver- 
pool for relaxation and benefit, be- 
ine reinforced by C. W. Nibley. 

Staying over Sunday they con- 
cluded to visit an outside hamlet 
and proclaim the Gospel to those 
who might gather around them. 
The tide was rushing in from the 
Irish sea to “Cottonopolis,’ and 
as they wended their way, follow- 
ing the tide, they reached the little 
hamlet of Eastham in Cheshire. The 
air was glorious, the landscape 
beautiful beyond description. The 
hills of Chester spread away in the 
distance, and the little village nes- 
tled in its quietude among the abun- 
dant shrubbery. They took their 
stand upon the village green, the 
hour of noon was past and the 
worshipers in the old church were 
distinctly heard to move towards 
the door. The brethren struck up, 
in parts, a favorite tune from the 
Latter-day Saints’ Hymn Book. 
As the congregation emerged from 
the church their footsteps halted 
and finally came to a standstill, as 
the young lads poured out in mag- 
nificent voices: 


“Hark! the song of Jubilee 
Loud as mighty thunder’s roar: 
Or the fullness of the sea 
When it breaks upon the shore. 


“See Jehovah’s banners furled! 
Sheathed His sword—He speaks—'tis 
done! 
Now the Kingdoms of this world 
Are the Kingdom of His Son. 
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“He shall reign from pole to pole 
With supreme unbounded sway; 

He shall reign when like a scroll 
Yonder heavens have passed away! 


“Hallelujah !—for the Lord 

God Omnipotent shall reign. 
Hallelujah! let the word 

Echo round the earth and main.” 


As by compulsion the little con- 
gregation halted. When the song 
died away they moved on to their 
residences, the men with their hats 
lifted and the women with bowed 
heads in token of their recognition 
of worship and of the sanctity of an 
English Sabbath. What effect that 
singing had or what was the result 
. of the preaching will be known at 
the great day of account. But sure- 
ly ministering angels wafted the 
song as it was borne over the fer- 
tile fields of Cheshire down to the 
busy cities but a few miles away— 
Manchester on the one hand and 
Liverpool on the other. 

It was in Liverpool in the early 
fifties that Apostle Orson Pratt was 
lecturing on the various topics as- 
sociated with the Mormon religion 
and Mormon life. Probably curios- 
ity had something to do with our 
visit to hear him, but the apparent 
dogmatism of the speaker and his 
bold assertions rather disconcerted 
the listeners, and we left the hall 
with that impression. Later visits, 
however, modified the first. concep- 
tions formed by his manner. The 
writer returned again, not so much 
because of the discourses listened to, 
but because of the excellent music 
and singing and the generally in- 
teresting spirit of brotherhood there 
exhibited; and if one little inrident 
more than another had to do with 
forcing an ultimate conversion, 
probably it was supplied by hearing 
the congregation singing ‘Nay, 
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Speak No Ill.” This was sung with 
wonderful feeling and intense in- 
terest and the conclusion in the 
writer's mind was, “surely, though 
a community may accept the vag- 
aries of modern theology so-called 
they are invulnerable at least 
against anything that can be said 
against their faith.” 

Such are some of the incidents of 
personal experiences with music 
and song, instances stored in the 
corridors of memory and only re- 
produced at will for the gratifica- 
tion of others who have similar 
memories. Plain unvarnished ex- 
periences, but similar ones could be 
multiplied. I have seen persons so 
moved at the rendition of “O My 
Father” that I have been unable to 
explain how they could resist the 
preaching of the Gospel and the ac- 
ceptance of its vital truths. The 
writer has known many instances of 
conversion, where it has not been 
the doctrinal discourse that has 
done the intended work, but the ren- 
dering of a simple hymn-melody 
laden and linked by association with 
words inspired. Most persons will 
remember instances in their own ex- 
periences where it has not been the 
power of argument, the conclusions 
of logic, the discourses of scriptural 
harmony, but the influence of the 
eternal spirit as sealed upon the 
thought, upon the soul, that has in 
time brought forth fruit to the hon- 
or and glory of God. We love the 
service of song; we love to hear our 
native melodies ; we love to hear our 
grand choir; we love to hear the 
oratories and anthems of the mas- 
ter musicians of Christendom: and 
when these are well rendered and 
sent home under the influence of 
the eternal spirit they must bring 
forth a mighty harvest of abiding 
faith. 


REVERIE. 
Addie Savage Pace. 


ile 


June birds are singing ; 
Boughs gently sway; 

Roses are blooming, 
To cheer Life’s stern way; 

Thoughts are reverted to days of like dower, 
When bloomed in Life’s garden, 

An immortal flower. 


Ny, 


Sweet little being, 

Sent from above; 

Special announcement, 
Of God’s tender love: 

Tell me, my darling, with thy soul’s voice, 
Of all earthly gardens 

Was this one thy choice? 


TG 


Undying beauty! 
Placed in my care; 

(Wholly unworthy 
Of flowers so rare) 

Lord, do Thou shield her from sin’s scorching ray; 
That eer she'll be numbered, 

With Thy fair bouquet. 


IV 


Father, so loving, 
I would not ask 

That all winds be baimy, 
Nor light every task, 

But grant, in Thy mercy, when Life's Summer's o'er 
This flower be garnered 

On Chastity’s floor; 


Wr 


May there be added 
’ Petals of grace; . 
May there be shining, 
On that little face, 
The same light of Jesus, which lighted her when, 
From Heaven Thou didst send her 
To gardens of men. 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE LADY. 


Emily Calhoun Clowes. 


The Professor looked about him 
bewildered—a_ dreary outlook of 
hills and hollows with the snow 
filling up the last thread of a trail. 

“Looks hopeless,” he told him- 
self as he toiled to the ridge of a 
most slippy-slidy ascent and peered 
over. 

“Ah!” in tone of relief, “a wide 
trail running parallel with the can- 
yon-bed ; just what I’ve been striv- 
_ing for the entire morning; fresh 
tracks, too, but—upon my word! 
What have we here?” 

In a snug pocket of the side hill, 
between the trail and the stream, 
lay prone in the snow, face down 
and with arms flung wide, a seem- 
ingly rigid figure; a dog sat a little 
distance away, gazing intently upon 
it, but- otherwise undisturbed. 

“A foul deed,” thought the Pro- 
fessor in some alarm. He turned 
helplessly toward the town, not sure 
in his mind as to the safest and 
wisest course to pursue—to plunge 
boldly over and investigate or take 
the trail for the police station. At 
this point of indecision, however, 
his eye became fixed—the object 
moved; it bent at the knees, and a 
small pair of rubber boots suddenly 
bobbed up in the air and proceeded 
to shake and clap themselves to- 
gether with startling vigor, while 
the dog’s tail beat lively time to 
the performance. 

“The lad is in pain,” sympathized 
the Professor; “I surely must go 
down. Hey, there!” he shouted, 
still hanging over the edge. 


“Oo-hoo!” came back at him in 


clear, resonant tone. 


“Are you in distress, my boy?” 


“Not exactly; shaking the snow 
out of my boots,” and the air vi- 
brated with ringing laughter. The 
Professor reddened and turned 
away as it was slowly borne in 
upon his consciousness that the ob- 
ject was a real live girl, and the 
laugh on him. 


“Come down,” was carried up to 
him, as the girl sprang to her feet, 
“You'll never make town that way ; 
the snow has filled up every trail; 
this one is still open.” 

“But how—” 

“Just dig you heels and walk 
down.” And in undertone to the dog, 
“Poor, dear, old helpless Professor ! 
Rowdy, what wouldn’t Miss Bur- 
bidge, Librarian and Instructor of 
Psychology, give to be in your mis- 
tresses’ rubber boots, this minute? 
Mum’s the word at home, sir,” and 
the dog sat up in mute obedience. 

The Professor touched his cap— 
“You'll pardon me? I could not 
see clearly through this blinding 
snow, and thought—” 

“T was a boy? Quite natural 
you should; I ought to have been 
one, really.” Her frank expression 
and merry laugh put the Professor 
at his ease, instantly. “I am Betty 
Banks, and this is Rowdy; Rowdy, 
shake hands with—” 

“Macghie is my name, and pleas- 
ed to meet you both. I came out 


> 


in quest of Oregon grape root; I 


promised my class a treat tomor- 
row, and did hope to take back 
some, but I fear the snow has baf- 
fled me this time.” 

SOhs no; sito hasnt.) The “girl 
stepped aside to a huge boulder 
and produced from its hollow two 
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immense bunches of the beautiful 
green, bronze and russet leaves of 
the grape. 

The Professor stood aghast. “But 
how in the world—” 

“Oh, Rowdy and I are great 
burrowers; will you accept?” and 
before that gentleman could stam- 
mer out his delight and thanks, 
Betty had swung her bunch over 
her shoulder and was trudging 
ahead. “We'd better be hitting the 
trail,” she said, “the snow is com- 
ing down in real earnest.” 

Chatting with this short-skirted., 
rubber-booted acquaintance of the 
hill-top, as though he had known 
her all his life; finding her at home 
on all subjects pertaining to moun- 
tain and trail, with a happy knack 
of expression regardless of rule or 
fact; wholesome and free as the 
winter-wind of any form of con- 
ventionality—small wonder the 
Professor was never more comfor- 
table, or that a quiet admiration and 
interest altogether new to him was 
born of her having accomplished 
what he had failed in. 

As he left her at “The;Dormers”’ 
after tramping, pushing, and break- 
ing trail for the greater part of 
four miles, she said with a natural 
twinkle : 

“If ever you want more grape 
root on a snowy morning, just drop 
me a line—I am grateful, you 
know, for your willingness to 
help a poor fellow in distress.” 


Ti 


“Malty, to call or not to call, that 
is the question. Whether it is 
wiser to pay my annual debt and 
spend an uneasy hour with Miss 
Burbidge—one dislikes being dom- 
inated, Malty—and take the risk of 
- running into the arms of a most 
odious and designing boarding- 
house lady, for the sake of a 
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glimpse of Miss Banks—of whom 
I have already acquainted you be- 
cause I trust you, Malty—or to re- 
main comfortably at home with 
you and my books ?” 

If the Professor was to take for 
his answer the purring of that grey 
lady perched in selfish content upon 
his knee, he would remain at home. 
of course. 

“You see, Malty, the mere sight 
of a boarding-house lady affects 
me as a dog affects you, and my 
first ‘thought is a tree. Oh, I 
speak from experience, my dear, 
and naturally have a special antip- 
athy toward that particular type of 
lady ; and from all accounts the one 
presiding over “The Dormers’— 
vulgarly speaking, and I ask your 
pardon, Malty—is ‘the limit.’ Ugh! 
May I never behold her, is my 
heartfelt prayer! By the way, speak- 
ing of dogs, I wonder how you 
and Rowdy would harmonize ?”’ 

It may have been that the Mal- 
tese was merely comfortably 
stretching ; at this question she rose 
to her feet, while her back loomed 
half way to the Professor’s chin; 
but be that as it may, that gentle 
gentleman seemed to look upon the 
action as the natural result of a 
pleasant sensation produced by his 
words, for he stroked her tenderly, 
remaining silent for a time. 

“Now, Malty, let me think,” he 
began again, “there was one partic- 
ular evening I was never to call, as 
Miss Burbidge would be out; was 
it—to be sure it was—Wednesday.” 

Poor Malty! She came to the 
floor with dizzy speed, and blinked 
as one in a daze. The Professor 
was getting into his coat. “I offer 
you my apologies, my grey lady,” 
he said, “but this is Wednesday.” 

It was with some trepidation, no 
doubt, that the Professor stepped 
up onto the veranda of ‘The Dor- 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE LADY. 


mers,’ for as he came along his 
mind had been filled with alternate 
visions of his bete noir, and a girl 
knee deep in the mountain snow. 
The door bell rang faintly; and 
as Mrs. Olson, huge and formid- 
able, made her wav to the door, 
the poor Professor, seeing her 
through the curtain, was, for the 
moment, seized with horror and a 
desire to run; naturally he was 
nervous and fumbled awkwardly 
for his card as he asked, ‘Is Miss 
Ba-Burbidge in?” 

“Til go and 
pleases, 

“TI should rather imagine ‘a man 
barely escapes,’” thought the Pro- 
fessor, recalling the words of Miss 
Burbidge as he noted how com- 
pletely ‘that particular type of 
lady,’ filled up the stairway. 

“H-i-s-t,” blew softly along the 
upper hall, and Mrs. Olson about 
to rap upon the Librarian’s door, 
turned with a jump and a gasp, to 
follow the way of a beckoning fin- 
ger. Miss Banks noted the card 
instantly. 

“Miss Burbidge is not at home, 
Mrs. Olson, that is why I called 
you; you look dreadfully tired— 
shall | go down?” 

“Thank you. I think perhaps he 
wants you, for he said ‘Ba-Bur- 
pidge.’ ” 

“You will wait, of course? Only 
an hour—bBible class, you know. 
Then supposing you come to my 
den; warmer there, grate fire, be- 
sides, I should so like your advice 
on some canyon and mountain 
sketches I am just finishing for a 
Nature magazine.” 

“Nature sketches? Why, Miss 
Banks—” The Professor was at 
home by Betty’s fire at once. 

An hour? It had seemed a min- 


see; be seated 


ute, when the doorbell rang vigor-. 


ously, and the Professor almost 
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sighed aloud as he followed his 
mountain guide down the stair to 
meet—the Librarian and Instructor 
of Psychology; while that young 
woman stood in undisguised amaze- 
ment at the pair confronting her— 
Betty with bright eyes-and burn- 
ing cheeks, and the other, an over- 
grown schoolboy, shorn of his hab- 
itual droop and hesitancy. 

“How dense. of you, Robert,” 
said Miss Burbidge, sharply, as she 
led the way to the parlor. Betty. 
sensing atmosphere, had made her 
adieu, and a hasty flight to her den. 
“TI distinctly told you, any evening 
but Wednesday.” 

“Was it Wednesday?” innocent- 
ly. “Ah, to be sure; how very stu- 
pid. of me; butthere!. no harm 
done, and I’ve been most highly 
entertained—” 

“Oh, no doubt,” crisply. 

The Professor looked at her in 
mild wonder. “And I really had 
no trouble with the boarding-house 
lady—” 

“Probably not, the first time; but 
I warn you, have a care, Robert 
Macghie.” 

Walking homeward, the Profes- 
sor’s vision was solelv of Betty. 
“She rests me,” he thought; and 
instantly the thought filled him with 
unrest. 


Lagi 


It was May. A soft wind blow- 
ing fresh from the hills, and laden 
with the tang of sage and pine, 


‘fanned the Professor’s mood pleas- 


antly, as he sauntered away from 
the buildings one Friday afternoon. 

“Three weeks to vacation,” he 
mused; “to summer among these 
hills, not half bad, I think, and to 
be lost in those pines, up yonder—” 
Diersianced ‘atithessky. “1 am of 
opinion that Saturday will be fair. 

“Looking for clouds, Robert?” 
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He started. 

“Hardly that, Miss Burbidge ; for 
continuous blue sky?” 

“What a waste of time. Is it not 
always blue sky—monotonous blue 
sky—in the west? Why not a 
change—for the seaside, for rain, 
for your own woods to poke about 
in; to be back among our kind 
again. Wish for something worth 
while.” 

Usually he shrank; not fear, but 
the manner of the woman which 
seemed to carry with it the posses- 
sion of him, mind, soul and body. 
Today, however, her words fell 
as lightly upon him as the May 
zephyr, and he replied gently: 

“T have just been thinking I’d 
like to summer here this year.” 

The Librarian gasped. “Sum- 
mer here? Have you taken leave 
of your senses, man?” 

“Not altogether,” mildly, “but I 
think tramping and camping among 
these hills would be a deilghtful 
vacation, and—” 

“Well, I never! What on earth 
has changed you so? You’d better 
think again.” She left him abrupt- 
ly. 

“Now, I wonder—temper, may- 
be?” as he looked after her. ‘No, 
my dear young woman, not of my 
senses, exactly, but possibly of my 
—” and he dropped a note into the 
postbox. 

Betty, receiving the mail next 
morning sought Rowdy. 

“Come to my den, old fellow, 
I’ve something to tell you. Now, 
sit up, there; hold this envelope on 
your nose till I read my note. Good 
dog! and it’s a jolly tramp over the 
hills tomorrow for your patience; 
with the gentle Professor, too. 
Aren’t we glad, Rowdy? I won- 
der what the Librarian would say 
if she knew—two Wednesdays and 
a tramp to Pine Mountain since 
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that first call? We like him, don’t 
we?  He’s thoroughbred, you 
know.” I wonder—old man, I 
wonder—and a blush finished the 
sentence while Rowdy fairly, 
groaned from the force of her hug. 

On the Saturday before com- 
mencement, Miss Burbidge sat up- 
on the veranda, wondering as to 
the Professor’s plans and move- 
ments for the summer, when pres- 
to! they spread out before her like 
a map: Coming down the street 
she beheld a happy trio—two som- 
breros and a dog gaily bedecked 
with Indian paint-brush and fox- 
glove. 

“T have never understood,’ was 
that young woman’s inward com- 
ment, as she nerved herself to meet 
the blow, “how intellect can be so 
easily carried away with frivolity.” 
To which the gentle Professor 
would probably have answered, that 
a man wants diversion—not facts. 

As the two joined her with glow- 
ing faces and a confession, born of 
the wholesome breath of the moun- 
tain, it may have been with a tinge 
of sarcasm for which she could be 
forgiven, that she turned to the 
joyous Professor and said: 

“You seem to have bravely over- 
come your ‘special antivathv toward 
that particular type.’”’ 

“Not at all,” emphatically. “And 
had it not been for Betty’s timely 
appearance, I never should have 
survived the shock.” 

“Shock?” interrogated Betty, 
completely in the dark, while Miss 
Burbidge looked blank. 

“Yes, shock, produced by that 
wide and bulky creature composed 
of odious wiles and designs—” 

“Surely you’re not talking about 
Olson—my good cook?” 

“Cook? Your cook? Then you 
are—?” 

And Betty made her courtesy. 


SILENT PRAYER. 


Heter C. Iverson. 


aie writer of one of our beau- 
tiful hymns says, 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox expresses 
a similar thought in the following 
language: 


With each strong, with every earnest 
longing 
For aught thou deem’st needful to thy 
soul; 
Invisible vast forces are set thronging 
Between thee and that goal. 


When a boy about fourteen years 
old, I listened to Bro. R—,.a re- 
turned Elder from the Southern 
States, relate a remarkable experi- 
ence, the details of which are in 
substance as follows: 

Two of our Elders who were la- 
boring in the State of Tennessee 
were visiting with a family of saints 
when Bro. R— arrived at his mis- 
sion headquarters, and was directed 
to this home. The elders and saints 
were curiously awaiting the arrival 
of the “new elder,’ for they had 
been apprised of his coming, but 
were not given his name, nor were 
they acquainted with him. The 
reason for their curiosity was a 
dream given to the good sister of 
the home, in which she had seen a 
young man whose name was given 
her as “Elder P—,” and whose ap- 
pearance she described perfectly. 

When Elder R— arrived there 
was considerable disappointment on 


the part of the sister, who imme-_. 


diately inquired if he knew of an 


elder in the mission by the name of . 


“P—,” to which she received a re- 
ply in the negative. 

Shortly after this another elder 
reached headquarters and was di- 
rected to the same home, to join El- 
der R— and his two companions. 
As he approached the house he was 
seen from a distance by the woman, 
who remarked to the elders, “I be- 
lieve. that’ is Elder P—” As he 
came nearer she exclaimed, “That’s 
Elder P—.” And when he stood be- 
fore them and so announced him- 
self, there was joy unspeakable, es- 
pecially in the heart of the sister, 
whom the Lord had thus favored 
before the elder left his home in 
Utah. 

Listening to the account of this 
wonderful manifestation I became 
possessed of a desire for a similar 
experience. 

While laboring as a missionary in 
Davidson County, Tennessee, in 
December, 1894, I was given a new 
companion and called to go into the 
city of Nashville,there to open anew 
the field for mission work. We 
were instructed by our Mission 
President to rent a room where we 
might receive visitors and investi- 
gators. In securing a suitable room 
we experienced much difficulty for 
the reason that our means were lim- 
ited, and rooms were very expen- 
sive. We had hitherto traveled for 
many months without “purse or 
scrip.” After many days’ search- 
ing we came to a house where a 
woman lived who had seen me, in a 
very significant dream, in which the 
Lord had plainly manifested to her 
the character of the message I bore 
and the terrible consequence of re- 
jecting the same. With tears of 
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gratitude streaming down her 
cheeks, she proffered us the use of 
her beautiful parlor, so long as we 
wished to remain. 

Our silent prayers are potent fac- 
tors in the moral world, indeed they 
are the “stuff” from which our 
moral atmosphere is largely, if not 
entirely created; they are recog- 
nized by and enlist the service of 
those unseen forces which help or 
hinder our progress along  life’s 
journey toward its cherished goal— 
‘Eternal Life. 

“Take care of our thoughts and 
our actions will take care of them- 
selves,’ I believe to be a safe max- 
im. The wise man, Solomon, says, 
(Proverbs : 23.1.7)" Ga Moruas she 
(nan) thinketh in his heart so is 
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he. Let our thoughts be holy, 
our “sincere desires” righteous, and 
our lives will be in keeping there- 
with—free from the powers of 
darkness and degradation. : 
In conclusion let me quote the 
closing stanzas of this beautiful 
poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, part 
of which I have already quoted: 


’Tis only when some hidden weakness 
alters 
And changes thy desire, or makes it 
less, = 
That this mysterious army ever falters, 
Or stops short of success. 


Thought is a magnet, and the longed- 
for pleasure, 
Or boon, or aim, or object is the sic. — 
And its attainment hangs but on ‘Ve 
measure 
Of what thy soul can feel. 


BRIDE OF THE YEAR. 


Grace Ingles Frost. 


The skies have ceased their weeping, 
The sap comes gently creeping 
Upward thro’ grey boughs, and lo! 
June, the radiant beauty, 
Bursts upon our view. 


Sweet June, whose dirth discloses 
The queenly fragrant roses, 
With which we strew the pathway 
Whereon tread fair young brides, 
Thou art of all most fair. 


O! June, with love we meet thee: 
With rapture do we greet thee; 
Thy brightness doth repay us 
For all the winter's gloom. 
Hail! hail! bride of the year. 


JANE AUSTEN. 
Lie 


Christian Larsen. 


“The hand which drew Miss Bates; 
though it could not have drawn Lady 
Macbeth, could have drawn Dame 
Quickly and the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet.-—Mr. Goldwin Smith. 


“T love the things which make me 
gay; therefore, amongst other things, I 
love Miss Austen.—Miss Mitford. 


“Dear books, bright, sparkling with 
wit and animation, in which the home- 
ly heroines charm, the dull hours fly, 
and the very bores are enchanting.”— 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


“Highest among those who have ex- 
hibited human nature by means of dia- 
logue stands Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare has neither equal nor second. But 
among the writers who, in the point 
which we have noticed, have approached 
nearest to the manner of the great mas- 
ter, we have no hesitation in placing 
Jane Austen, a woman of whom Eng- 
land is justly proud. She has given us 
a multitude of characters, all, in a cer- 
tain sense, commonplace, all such as we 
meet every day. Yet they are all as per- 
fectly discriminated from each other as 
if they were the most eccentric of hu- 
man beings. And almost all 
this is done by touches so delicate that 
they elude analysis, that they defy the 


powers of description, and that we know 
them to exist only by the general effect 
to which they have contributed.”—Lord 
Macaulay. 


“To invent, indeed, a conversation full 
of wisdom, or of wit, requires that the 
writer should himself possess ability; 
but the converse does not hold good: it 
is no fool that can describe fools well, 
and many who have succeeded pretty 
well in painting superior characters have 
failed in giving individuality to those 
weaker ones which it is necessary to in- 
troduce in order to give a faithful rep- 


resentation of real _ life.”—Archbishop 
Whately. / 
Perhaps the most wonderful 


quality of Miss Austen’s style is its 
unobtrusiveness. Anyone reading 
her novels for the plot and char- 
acterization merely, and not keep- 
ing one eye on style, is not likely 
to notice its manifold excellences. 
While pursuing the course of her 
light and rippling narrative, in im- 
agination living over the incidents, 
and seeing the characters evolve 


* themselves with marvelous distinct- 
ness, you are perfectly unconscious 
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of the means by which these re- 
sults are brought about. The medi- 
um of communication is so trans- 
parent that you give it no thought. 
You read on and on, pleased and 
attracted, amused and interested by 
the various people and their doings. 
Your enjoyment of Miss Austen’s 
style, unless you are making a 
study of it, is subconscious, prac- 
tically equivalent to a_ sensation 
that here you can devote all your 
attention to the matter since the 
form demands none. She exercises, 
as George Eliot points out, “the 
most perfect mastery over the 
means to her end.” 

Thackeray excepted, this could 
be said of very few great prose 
masters. Macaulay’s splendid, vig- 
orous swing and balanced struc- 
ture command the reader’s atten- 
tion, no matter how interesting the 
subject-matter. The beauty and 
rhythm of Stevenson’s prose, the 
fastidious elegance of Walter Pa- 
ter’s, the vigor of Cardinal New- 
man’s, the startling eccentricities of 
Carlyle’s—theseare seldom,if ever, 
negligible qualities. They constant- 
ly demand and receive part of the 
reader’s attention and mental en- 
ergy. Miss Austen’s style, by being 
thus inobstrusive, saves its author 
from any charge of mannerisms, 
which often grow tedious, even 
in the best of writers. As one critic 
observes, ‘‘Macaulay is brilliant and 
emphatic, but we weary at last of 
his everlasting staccato on the trum- 
pet; and even the magnificent sym- 
phonies of Ruskin at his best will 
end sometimes in a sort of coda of 
fantasies which suggest limelights 
and colored lenses.” Such are the 
penalties which stylists often pay 
for the presence of rhetorical qual- 
ities, but which can never overtake 
the author of Pride and Prejudice. 


Yet the moment one begins to ex- 
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amine critically the style of Jane 
Austen’s novels, one is struck by 
the great number of details which 
contribute to make it such a perfect 
medium for her ideas. Invariably 
her style is lucidity itself. There 
are no obscurities, no phrases or 
sentences of doubtful import. 
Judged by the standards of her 
time it is also correct, though our 
stricter observance of grammatical 
rules now and then finds a phrase 
to cavil at, but these are errors in- 
cident to the English of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries. Such occasional ambiguity 
or looseness of syntax no more de- 
tracts from the general excellence 
of her style, than similar faults de- 
tract from our enjoyment of Eli- 
zabethan literature. 

Jane Austen is always very 
straightforward, almost business- 
like in her exposition and narra- 
tive, always bright,pithy and spark- 
ling in her dialogue. The opening 
chapter of Pride and Prejudice is 
a justly celebrated example of the 
art of expository narrative. It tells 
us just what we must know in or- 
der to understand the story, but 
wastes never a word. And this 
necessary information is not con- 
veyed in the ordinary bald asser- 
tions of most “first chapters.” 
Thanks to “her exquisite touch,” it 
is so gracefully and delicately in- 
sinuated into the witty account of 
the Bennet’s breakfast, that very 
few persons recognize it as exposi- 
tion. In all her work, as in this 
famous chapter, her style never 
grows prolix; it is always direct. 

Throughout her work there is a 
prevailing uniformity of excellence 
—everywhere the same simplicity 
and realistic truth, the same refined 
diction and artistic restraint. Some 
critics have thought to detect a 
certain light-hearted brightness and 
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friskiness in her earliest work, 
Northanger Abbey, offset by a con- 
trasting mellow  somberness in 
Persuasion, her last book. It is not 
at all certain, however, that there is 
any exhilaration in the former 
which cannot be explained by the 
vein of parody in which it was con- 
ceived, and, as for Persuasion, it 
would not be strange to find here 
reflections of autumnal mellowness. 
But these differences of mood are 
very slight and evanescent, and in 
Persuasion we even find a trace of 
cynicism quite at variance with the 
supposed greater tenderness of 
spirit. In both, however, and in all 
the work lying between, there is 
the same delicacy of touch and 
freedom from all mannerism. 
Throughout she displays force, vig- 
or and harmony. 

In style as in ideas her artistic re- 
straint is admirable—possibly the 
greatest secret of her charm. There 
is never apparent any straining af- 
ter effect or any desperate determi- 
nation to be clever or sparkling at 
any cost, yet when called for, point 
and epigram are never wanting. In 
her work she never stevs outside the 
bounds of the normal, while her 
brilliant contemporary, Miss Fer- 
rier, now forgotten, has in her 
plots and characters an abundance 
of the abnormal. Self-restraint is 
Miss Austen’s most important, in 
fact, her determining character- 
istic. 

Compare for one moment her 
delicate and eminently natural 
handling of emotional — situations 
with the following extravagant bit 
of sentimentality from Miss Fer- 
rier’s The Inheritance: 

““Ah, thought Gertrude, ‘how will- 
ingly would I renounce all the pomp of 
greatness to dwell here in lowly affec- 


tion with one who would love me and 
whom I could love in return. How 


strange that I, who could cherish the- 
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very worm that crawls beneath my feet 
have no one being on whom I could 
bestow its best affection!’ She raised 
her eyes, swimming in tears, to heaven, 
but it was in the poetic enthusiasm of 
feeling, not in the calm spirit of devo- 
tion.” 


It is this sort of tawdry, almost 
maudlin, sentimental emotion, that 
Jane Austen, with quiet irony, sets 
herself to ridicule in Sense and 
Sensibility, just as in Northanger 
Abbey she had laughed at the unre- 
strained romanticism of Mrs. Rad- 
cliff and her kin. 

A gift for satire and irony of a 
certain quiet, arch kind was inborn 
in her. It is never of the offensive- 
ly sharp or virulent type, but is 
none the less very telling. It crops 
out in her letters even when writ- 
ing of her own friends and rela- 
tives: 


“My mother continues hearty; her ap- 
petite and nights are very good, but she 
sometimes complains of an asthma, a 
dropsy, water in her chest and a liver 
disorder.” 

“Mr. R. H. is going to be married; 
but as it is a great secret and only 
known to half the neighborhood, you 
must not mention it.” 

“We have been very gay since I 
wrote last, dining at Hackington, return- 
ing by moonlight and everything quite 
in style, including Mr. Charingbould’s 
funeral, which we now go to on Sun- 
day.” 


In description and characteriza- 
tion her phrases are often exquis- 
itely fitted to the purpose. In de- 
scribing places. she is often so 
clear® and=vivid. that an artist 
would have no difficulty in draw- 
ing a sketch from her account. 
She “can touch off a character in a 
sentence; ar aiter a general ac- 
count has been given she can fill in 
the outline with elaborate care. In- 
deed, one may almost say that the 
most effective word is always found. 


She took great pains to perfect and 
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polish her phrases and to choose 
her words both for sound and 
sense. 

One of her means of condensing 
without loss of vividness is to give 
the gist of a conversation as a sort 
of indirect quotation. This is es- 
pecially useful in the case of talk- 
ative people such as Miss Bates and 
Mrs. Elton, She also’ uses it to 
sum up conversation of no particu- 
lar importance, as in this case: 


“One subject only engaged the ladies 
till coffee came in, which was the com- 
parative heights of Harry Dashwood, 
and Lady Middleton’s second son Wil- 
liam, who were nearly of the same age. 

“The parties stood thus: 

“The two mothers, though each really 
convinced that her own son was the 
tallest, politely decided in favor of the 
other. z 

“The two grand mothers, with not less 
partiality, but more sincerity, were 
equally earnest in support of their own 
descendant. 

“Lucy, who was hardly less anxious 
to please one parent than the other, 
thought the boys were both remarkably 
tall for their age, and could not con- 
ceive that there could be the smallest 
difference in the world between them; 
and Miss Steele, with yet greater ad- 
dress, gave it, as fast as she could, in 
favor of each.” 


Her greatest triumphs are achiev- 
ed in characterization. By small 
strokes, oft repeated, she gets tell- 
ing results, and she is careful not to 
overdo the drawing. It seems al- 
most inevitable, in fiction, as in the 
drama, to exaggerate the comic fea- 
tures of certain characters, and the 
truth of Mr. Collins, Lady Cath 
erine, and Sir Walter Elliott has 
been questioned. But if their ec- 
centricities are at all exaggerated 
it is by so slight a margin that one 
is not justified in calling them car- 
icatures. It is by infinitesimal and 
oft repeated touches, always in per- 
fect keeping, that we learn to know 
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Mr. Woodhouse’s valetudinarian 
foibles, Lady Bertram’s apathy, Mr. 
Rushworth’s childish vanitv and 


‘lack of sense, Harriet Smith’s ir- 


resolution. Could anything in the’ 
way of dialogue be more finely 
characteristic than the following : 


“Emma then joined Harriet 
at the interesting counter, trying with 
all the force of her own mind, to con- 
vince her that if she wanted plain mus- 
lin, it was no use to look at figured, 
and that a blue riband, be it ever so 
beautiful, would still never match her 
yellow pattern. At last it was all set- 
tled, even to the destination of the par- 
cel 

“Should I send it to Mrs. Goddard’s, 
ma’am?’ asked Mrs. Ford. 

““Ves,—no,—yes, to Mrs. Goddard’s. 
Only my pattern gown is at Hartfield, 
No, you shall send it to Hartfield, if 
you please. But then, Mrs. Goddard will 
want to see it; and I could take the 
pattern gown home any day. But I shall 
want the riband directly; so it had bet- 
ter go to Hartfield,—at least the riband. 
You could make it into two parcels, 
Mrs. Ford, could not you?” 

““Tt is not worth while, Harriet, to 
give Mrs. Ford the trouble of two par- 
cels.’ 

““No more it is.’ 

““No trouble in the world, ma’am,’ 
said the obliging Mrs. Ford. 

““Oh, but indeed I would much rather 
have it only in one. Then, if you 
please, you shall send it all to Mrs. God- 
dard’s—I do not know—no, I think, Miss 
Woodhouse, I may just as well have it 
sent to Hartheld, and take it home with 
me at night. What do you advise?’ 

““That you do not give another half 
second to the subject. To Hartfield, if 
you please, Mrs. Ford’ 

““Ay, that will be much best,’ said 
Fiarriet, quite satisfied. ‘I should not at 
all like to have it sent to Mrs. God- 
dandisy : 


Whenever and wherever Har- 
riet Smith appears she shows the 
same carefully sustained charac- 
ter of extreme vaccillation and ab- 
sence of will power. 

All Miss Austen’s people are real, 
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live characters. Indeed, she was a 
realist almost before realism, as a 
distinct school in fiction, had come 
into existence. Macaulay speaks of 
the ‘absolute illusion of reality” in 
her books, “an art so consummate 
that we mistake it for nature.” This 
he thinks is largely due to her mi- 
nute adherence to truth,—the ob- 
servation and literary employment 
of the details of daily life, and to 
her “instinctive abhorrence of 
anything approaching rhetoric.” 
Seott’s comparison of her work to 
the Flemish school of painting is 
well known. He adds: ‘The sub- 
jects are not often elegant, and cer- 
‘tainly never grand, but they are 
finished up to Nature, and with a 
precision which delights the read- 
Sie 

She lacks passion and glow—po- 
etic fire or inspiration, but we feel 
instinctively that the people in her 
stories were not passionate—quite 
the contrary! Her greatest merit 
is that, showing us “perfectly com- 
monplace people in perfectly com- 
monplace circumstances, to whom 
happen perfectly | commonplace 
things,’’ she yet interests so many 
people in so high a degree. She 
“chronicles the smallest of beer and 
makes it sparkle like champagne.” 

It has been said that her works 
are entirely without plot. This is 
not true, unless “plot”? is taken to 
mean complications of an excep- 
tional or startling nature. Of such 
only a few elopements occur and 
these are passed over without a 
great deal of comment. Still, her 
stories have a certain amount of 
plot, though, perhaps no more than 
is absolutely necessary to bring her 
characters into relations with each 
otter. 

Natural scenery is purely acces- 
sory in her stories. The tone in 
which her descriptive touches are_ 
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given proves that she had a very 
keen eye for the beauties of land- 
scape—not perhaps the wild, ro- 
mantic kind, but the cultivated vis- 
tas of rural. England. Her des- 
scriptions, however, never break the 
thread of her narrative, but are 
merely explanatory and illustrative. 


In conclusion it may be said that 
we have in Jane Austen a novelist 
whose style is always lucid, spark- 
ling, exquisitely finished, but never 
obtrusive, never overstepping the 
bounds of artistic restraint. Her 
insight into the kind of people she 
depicts—by no means a deep or pro- 
found type—is very keen, and she 
portrays all the vanities of char- 
acter occurring within her narrow 
range with almost equal fidelity 
and success. Her humor and del-. 
icate satire are well nigh perfect. 
She was an early and charming 
realist. “Her work is a typical 
English embodiment of those drier 
and more bracing elements of style 
in which French literature has al- 
ways been rich, and our own per- 
haps comparatively poor.” In the 
words of Prof. Saintsbury: “Af- 
ter all what is the good of seeking 
for the reason of charm [in Miss 
Austen’s work|—it is there.” 


[Good editions of Jane Austen have 
of late years become numerous. Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Co. and The Macmil- 
lan Co. each publish an excellent edi- 
tion, daintily illustrated in quaint eigh- 
teenth century style. A more complete 
edition is published by Little, Brown & 
Co., while another edition destined to 
become very popular has just been edited 
by R. B. Johnson for E. P. Dutton & 
Co.’s “Everyman” Library. This edi- 
tion is complete in five volumes at the 
remarkably low price of 50 cents per 
volume. 

Among the various biographies, the 
best are the Memoir by her nephew, J. 
It. Austen-Leigh, and. the Life of Jane 
Austen by Goldwin Smith.] 


ALMOST AN INDIAN BRIDE. 


Susan E. J. 


In the summer of 1850 the writ- 
er, then just fourteen, crossed the 
plains with a company of Latter- 
day Saints, led~by Capt. Stephen 
Markham, arriving in Salt Lake 
City in October. While traveling 
up the Platte a large party of Chey- 
ennes journeyed in the same direc- 
tion, usually camping not more 
than a mile or so distant from us, 
and often visited our camp to trade 
or for amusement. 

One evening a young Cheyenne, 
probably twenty years of age, who 
had been a frequent visitor, an- 
nounced that he desired the writer 
‘ for his wife, and would pay a good 
price for her. “All right!” said a 
young man who had recently joined 
our company—a deserting soldier 
from Fort Kearney—‘“‘All right! 
You may have her for five horses, 
five buffalo robes, and some dried 
meat,and two antelope skins.” This 
the young man said by way of a 
joke, little thinking the Indian took 
it in earnest, or realizing the conse- 
quences which might follow. The 
Indian assented, saying he would 
come “one sleep” and bring the pay. 
Many were the mock congratula- 
tions showered upon the bride-to-be 
and requests for invitations to the 
wedding, much to the annoyance 
of the prospective bride. 

But the next morning affairs as- 
sumed a serious aspect. The Chey- 
enne appeared early in the morn- 
ing with the horses and other arti- 
cles specified, and demanded his 
bride. He was told that it was all 
in fun—a joke—and that the Mor- 
mons did not sell their girls either 
to white men of Indians. Also, 
that the young man who had made 
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the bargain was no relative of the 
girl, and had no authority over her. 
But all this was words thrown 
away. The Indian was determined 
to have his bride. He had been 
told he could have her for such and 
such pay; he had brought it, and 
would have her, or the company 
would be sorry; and when he found 
himself absolutely denied, went 
away in furious rage, with dire 
threats of revenge. 

All this caused great uneasiness 
in our camp, as we might be at- 
tacked—some one killed, or our 
teams be stolen, especially as the 
Indians no longer traveled with us 
or appeared in sight. Captain 
Markham was untiring in vigilance 
and all kept their arms in readiness 
for instant use. 

A few days after the dispute our 
company camped on the bank of 
the Platte, about fifteen or twenty 
feet above the narrow river bottom, 
which was covered with a dense 
growth of willows. At sunset a ter- 
rible tempest of rain, hurricane, 
thunder and lightning came upon 
us, blowing wagon covers loose,lev- 
eling tents and drenching bedding 
and clothing. As our tent was about 
to fall the writer rushed out to hold 
up the rear tent pole while others 
held the other one up and drove 
the tent pegs more firmly into the 
sodden soil. The darkness, like that 
of Egypt, was illumined at inter- 
vals by blinding lightning flashes, 
and rain fell as in a deluge. While 
thus holding up the tent pole with 
all her strength, she suddenly felt 
herself lifted upon a horse by un- 
seen hands, and some one sprang 
upon the horse behind her. At this 
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instant a blinding flash of lightning 
revealed the young Cheyenne. With 
a scream the writer sprang to the 
ground, and men rushed to her as- 
sistance; and the Indian, foiled of 
his prey, dashed down among the 
willows and was gone in an in- 
stant. In the storm and darkness 
pursuit was impossible, and that 
was the last we ever saw of him or 
his party. For days he had dogged 
our camp waiting for an opportu- 
nity to carry away the wife, as he 
considered, he had honorably pur- 


chased; and had not a flash of 
lightning revealed his presence he 
would have succeeded verv easily in 
his purpose, and she who writes 
this would never have been heard 
of more. 

But the Lord, by a single flash of 
light, overruled all, and sons and 
daughters, grand and great-grand- 
children have done temple work for 
more than a thousand dead—work 
otherwise not done. How wonder 
ful are the ways of the Lord! To 
Him be all praise and honor. 


SWEET EMBLEMS, 


Florence L, Lancaster. 


Red and white roses, daisies and pansies 
Sweet-wrought their histories be;— 

The emblems fairest of things the rarest— 
Love, thought and simplicity. 


Red Rose, in love's own blushes of delight 


Imbued, my king thy coronal | wreathe! 
White Rose, sweet emblem of true love that night 
Has woo’d into the silence, leaqued with death 
Like a last kiss, at the new dawn of light 
Upon his heart shall swoon thy faint ng breath. 
Blossom, the charm of happy childhood’s home, 
Wide-gazing Daisy, simple, meek, and bold, — 
Those sun-lit fields once more our free feet roam, 
As turns the page of memory to behold 
Thy starry face of yore, And Pansy-bug, 
Whose softly-painted petals shall unfold 
Like silent meaning of unuttered thought: 
Sometimes when language falters, and is naught, 
Whispers thy still small-voice. E’en so, untold 
In speech the heart throbs utterance unto God, 


Aunt 


»-OF MANNERS. 


There are two classes of people 
who offend the well-established 
laws of good manners. One class 
is the ignorant; the other and far 
more hopeless class, is the selfish, 
those who may know better but 
who are too absorbed in them- 
selves to care what effect their 
selfishness may have upon their 
friends. 


For the second class there is but 
one remedy; and that is to get what 
the sectarians call—a change of 
heart—or as we would say, to pray 
for the spirit of the Christ to dwell 
deep in the soul. When a man 
knows that it is ill-mannered and 
barbarous to choose the choicest of 
seats, the finest fruits, and the best 
of everything in life, and he 
does it, in spite of that knowledge, 
there is little that can be done for 
him. 


But the largest class of offenders 
against the canons of good taste 
are those who have not been taught 
the necessity or the beauty of con- 
sulting the wishes of the majoritv 
rather than the pleasure of the in- - 
dividual. For these, such reflec- 
tions as are herein offered may 
prove of some interest and value. 


SIMPLICITY 
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Some people imagine that ele- 
gant manners consist of fine clothes 
added to a haughtiness of deport- 
ment which repels every one. Asa 
matter of fact, the higher the breed- 
ing, the simpler and more genuine 
are the manners. The young aris- 
tocrat in Europe, who has_ been 
brought up with the phrase noblesse 
oblige ringing in his ears—that is 
with the admonition of giving up 
his pleasures, his prize, his time 
and, in a reasonable degree, his 
money, to help his family, his ten- 
ants and his friends—this boy has 
had the very essence of true genuine- 
ness, and simple truth of manners 
rooted in the fibers of his being. 
Those who imagine that the 
thoughtful kindness of a well-bred 
man or woman comes naturally are 
much mistaken. Children of well- 
bred parents acquire a polish of de- 
meanor much more easily than 
those who have no such inheritance. 
“Good blood tells” is the English 
phrase. Good manners are always 
acquired; for nearly every child is 
naturally selfish and wilful, and 
has to be taught good manners and 
trained to unselfishness. And the 
very essence of good-breeding is 
first to really be thoughtful, kind, 
and considerate, then, to act so. 

Every rule of good manners 
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harks back to this one foundation: 
genuine unselfishness. If I were to 
tell you that it is rude to talk loudly 
in company and in public places, I 
would but call your attention in a 
definite way to the fact that other 
people are sure to be disturbed and 
perhaps annoyed by such inconsid- 
erate thoughtlessness on your part. 
lf I were to warn you against loud 
laughter, boisterous conduct, romp- 
ing ways, in public, that would be 
but to emphasize the fact I have al- 
ready stated. Youth is full of animal 
spirts, and for that reason, parents and 
guardians should provide plenty of 
outlet for the sizz and steam 
of bubbling laughter and shout- 
ing voices. But the place for 
such displays is in the canyons or 
in the privacy of your own domicile 
or premises. Young people should 
be taught that the moment the pub- 
lic street or other public place, is 
reached, the laugh should be re- 
strained, the gait should be quieted, 
the voice should be lowered, and 
all outward show that would at- 
tract or annoy strangers should be 
stopped. Girls are often ruder and 
more boisterous in their conduct 
than boys. And if our sensitive 
and modest girls really knew the 
source of their high spirits, and 
the comments made on their gig- 
gling rowdyism by men of tha 
world, they would very soon cease 
their foolish conduct. There is 
nothing criminal in noise; but there 
is something barbarous in the noisy 


outbursts of some of our untrain- ' 


ed girls. 

Another serious sin against sin- 
cerity in the deportment of women 
and girls—men rarely sin in this 
way—is the habit of gushing over 
every person and_ circumstance 
which engages the attention. Peo- 
ple who gush are almost sure to be 
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insincere and are therefore offend. 
ers against good manners. 

There is often a difficulty expe- 
rienced by sensitive and  sympa- 
thetic people in being entirely frank 
and honest, while there is an equal 
difficulty found by the extra-honest 
person in keeping his friends at all. 
But there is generally a medium 
course to pursue in dealing one 
with another. For instance, we 
are often asked for opinions, which 
if we gave frankly would offend; 
and more often, in our associations 
together we seem obliged to tell 
things not exactly true lest we shall 
hurt*another’s feelings. But there 
must be a solution to the difficulty, 
as there is to every problem in life. 

Whenever we are confronted with 
a question which would ‘give of- 
fense if answered entirely accord- 
ing to our own view, it is the part 
of wisdom, and that subtle thing 
we call courtesy, to answer the 
question in a quotation of another’s 
thought, or in a pleasant question, 
which shall turn the ideas of the 
questioner in another direction. 
And if we are asked to give an 
Opinion which if given frankly 
would wound, it is entirely proper 
to evade the answer by calling at- 
tention to another phase of the sub- 
ject. All sympathetic people do 
these things by instinct; but I am 
trying to lay down a few primary 
principles for those young girls 
who lack training or perhaps in- 
stinct, and yet who would still be 
wise and courteous, without being 
insincere or untruthful. Try to feel 
and be thoughtful, unselfish and 
kind, and you will find no difficulty 
in acting so. 

If one is asked her opinion of a 
hat, for instance, and the hat has 


“been purchased and therefore can 
not be thrown away because of 
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some small fault, the answer of a 
true friend would be to call atten- 
tion to some good points and let 
its faults alone. When calling un- 
on the mother of a newly-born 
child, one need not refer to the 
large ears of the infant, but call 
the pleased attention of the mother 
to the fine shape of the head, or to 
the sweet mouth. In other words. 
always notice some good point and 
say nothine of the bad points in 
your friends. You are thus able 
to be entirely polite while still hold 
ing fast to the standard of precious 
truth. 

An insincere or tricky spirit is 
sometimes manifested by what we 
call mannerisms. Good people who 
are a little shallow, or else highly 
imaginative, occasionally adopt 
some trick of speech or manner, 
and if kept up long, the person so 
afflicted soon has a fixed habit and 
is therefore posing. He or she may 
be posing in speech, in looks, or in 
manner. And there is nothing 
more offensive to a genuine and 
sincere person than the association 
with one who is constantly posing. 
Men in the pulpit, women at the 
play, teachers before their pupils, 
girls in the ball-room, boys on the 
ball-ground, or on horseback, all 
will at times be caught posing. And 
with some, it becomes a habit sc 
fixed that even friends at last grow 
used to “her way.” The habit of 
posing is usually caught by those 
who are very self-conscious. They 
are always thinking of themselves. 
of the impression they make upon 
others, and of what the other per- 
son is thinking about them. And 
when the posing becomes pompos- 
ity—deliver us! This is one of 
the most painful traits of charac- 
ter ever exhibited by man or wom- 
an. It sometimes happens that the 
pompous little man is dressed with 
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brief authority; and then, how ab- 
surd and offensive he becomes to all 
who come near him! 

It is very easy to acquire the bad 
habit of posing, and it is not easy to , 
get rid of it; but the infallible rule 
is—forget yourself; think of others 
only. That is the hardest thing in 
the world for the selfish or the self- 
conscious person to do; but the les- 
son must be learned, if the girl or 
woman would acquire elegant, or 
even passable manners. 

Self-conscious or self-centered 
people are generally awkward and 
sometimes insincere. One can get 
along with all sorts of genuine peo- 
ple, even if they are obstinate and 
dense or so “honest” that they are 
insufferable in their brutal frank- 
ness; but the self-conscious, uncer- 
tain, vain, conceited, super-sensi- 
tive person, who is so concerned 
about herself that she has no 
thoughts of another’s feelings, this 
person is very difficult. And then. 
if she poses! Ah is me!. She may 
pose as a martyr, as a drudge (pitv 
her husband), as a poet, or as a 
wronged member of society, as a 
beauty, or as a modest violet, or 
anything that hannens to strike her 
fancy; but your feeling is sure to 
be always the same, even if you do 
not analyze it—a feeling of disgust 
for her pose. To be sure, if you 
break the shell you may find some 
excellent qualities beneath, and you 
can in time become accustomed to 
her offensive pose. But if we onlv 
knew how deadly a thing insincer- 
ity is, we would studv lone and 
earnestly to be what the God of na- 
ture made us, and not try to pose 
as something or somebody else. 

Frankness of speech is akin to 
frankness of manner; and while 
frankness, if wisely controlled, is a 
delightful trait, yet controlled it 
should be. One must choose a me- 
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dium course between an_ultra- 
frankness and a cold reserve. Be 
frank, certainly, but don’t tell your 
neighbor all her faults; just think 
ub some of her virtues (and she 
has some), and then use your beau- 
tiful gift of frankness to encourage 
her with a recital of some of them. 
Tell the truth, but always choose 
the kindest truths, the wisest truths, 
and the necessary truths. Let the 
cthers lie dormant, if you can. 

Avoid boldness! There is no one 
thing that is more praised in wom- 
en than modesty. Men may be 
bold; even in them it is a doubtful 
virtue; but women should never be 
boid. Boldness is as deadly an at- 
mosphere for womanly virtues and 
charms as the smelter smoke is for 
growing vegetation. Some women 
have a grand, or a free manner that 
is not boldness; but if such a wom- 
an prided herself too much on this 
trait and allowed herself to become 
self-conscious and then bold, how 
repulsive she would become to all 
associates. Boldness is the 
handmaid of badness. 

The two unmistakable traits of 
good manners are first, unselfish 
consideration of another’s wishes 
and feelings, and second, the wise, 
quick, generous expression of grat- 
itude for every favor rendered. 
Perhaps one might say, that all the 
rules of good breeding might be 
couched in these two words—unsel- 
fishness and gratitude. Not the 
gratitude, however which is simply 
felt, and never expressed; but the 
spontaneous or the cultivated grati- 
tude which springs to lips and eyes 
for every service rendered, for ev- 
cry favor done. 

The past year has given me an 
insight into the lives of some 
women who are really refined and 
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cultivated. These women are not~ 


particularly well educated, nor 


are they especially literary; they 
are not particularly rich nor are 
they any better-born than you or I; 
but for some reason or other, they 
have cultivated their narural tenden- 
cies towards refinment of looks, voice 
and manner, And the consequence 
makes a delightful and sincere de- 
portment, which is simplicitv itself. 
1 saw them the other day gathered 
at a friend’s house, where the 
young daughter of the house had 
just received a host of birthday 
presents, chiefly wearing apparel; 
these thoughtful women crowded 
about the couch where the gifts 
were displayed, and whether all 
were equally interested or not, they 
managed to altogether fill the at- 
mosphere with so much genuine 
yet subdued delight and pleasure 
with their young friend over her 
newly acquired treasures that my 
own sluggish, absorbed soul was 
stirred to a somewhat lively interest 
in a matter which rarely interests 
me. I mused upon this small latest 
lesson these women are teaching 
me. My own heart is ever quick 
to detect insincerity or deceit; and 
I have studied this group with keen 
gaze. But not one unmeant phrase, 
not one deceitful sentence has es- 
caped them in my presence. They 
are all intimate friends, and they 
frequently give and receive small 
favors; and the thing which most 
pleases me is their sincere and in- 
stant gratitude. The telephone 
does not always suffice to express 
the pleasure and thankfulness they 
feel to each other; they write sim- 
ple yet delightful little notes ex- 
pressive of their joy and pleasure 
in the theater ticket or the carriage 


ride, or the small gift. If one has 
never known nor associated inti- 
mately with such genuinely 


thoughtful people, one cannot know 
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of the exhilaration and mental 
stimulus such association brings. 
Gratitude, always simply but frank- 
ly expressed ; and always expressed. 
You are never left to imagine how 
your friend may have enjoyed the 
little flower you sent, or the book 
you loaned; she takes a moment 
from her busy life to express to 
you a bit of her pleasure in your 
thoughtfulness. And I might add 
that these women are extremely 
busy; for most of them have fam- 
ilies, and most of them also do their 
own housework. So they have no 
more ‘time than we, only more self- 
training and self-culture. But what 
they have done for themselves you 
and I can do for ourselves. 

The highest test of true courtesy 
lies in the art of administering re- 
rebuke and the refusal of a request. 
Solomon tells us the rebuke of a 
friend is better than the kiss of an 
enemy. . The Doctrine and Cove- 
nants makes the method of rebuke 
when needed, clear and emphatic: 
“Reproving betimes with sharpness, 
when moved upon by the Holy 
Ghost, and then showing forth af- 
terwards an increase of love toward 
him whom thou hast reproved, lest 
he esteem thee to be an enemy; that 
he may know that thy faithfulness 
is stronger than the cords of 
death.” 

It is said of Chesterfield that he 
could refuse a favor with more 
grace than other men could grant 
it. Learn to say No graciously, 
kindly but firmly. And in giving 
encouragement avoid-the deadly sin 
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of flattery. Flattery is insincere 
praise. 

The mark of aristocracv is not 
wealth, not dress, nor fine houses; 
it is elegant manners. Not haughty, 
airs, nor proud looks; but the sim- 
ple, sincere, lovely manners that 
came originally from an unselfish 
heart. Good manners may be ac- 
quired by any.one; they are noth- 
ing more nor less than the expres- 
sion of sweet unselfishness. To ask 
after another’s welfare; to give and 
return a friendly, interested greet- 
ing; to give up the easy chair, the 
best fruit, the seat in the street-car. 
the longed-for pleasure—this is 
good manners. And children who 
have been trained to be “well- 
mannered” have simply been taught 
to regard another’s feelings before 
they consider their own. That ex- 
quisite gift of gentle manners, what 
a treasure it is! Who may estimate 
it as an asset in the business of life? 
Other things being equal, the man 
or woman who has sincere, simple, 
unaffected good manners, has a 
power that neither. money nor 
beauty, position nor place may ever 
equal. 

To know when to be grateful, to 
know how to express this gratitude, 
this it is to be courteous and be- 
loved. Good manners are the outer 
adornment of a Saint. No girl 
who aspires to be called a Latter- 
day Saint may hope to achieve that 
proud title, until she has learned 
well the lesson of simple, sincere 
and lovely manners. 


“Hittin 


AT OUR PENSION IN ROME. 


Marian Adams. 


We gave one glance around the 
picturesque old pension—formerly 
a palace—in the Piazza Esedra di 
Termini, and obtained a satisfac- 
tory impression of faded frescoes, 
high ceilings, spacious rooms, and 
wide passages ; then we fared forth, 
eager to get our first view of the 
Colosseum, and the Roman Forum 
When we returned, rather late in 
the evening, dinner had already 
been announced. After a hasty 
brushing up, we filed into the din- 
ing hall, and took our seats at the 
lower end of the long table. 

Well, we did feel queer when we 
discovered that we were the only 
ladies to appear at the table in street 
costume; and our embarrassment 
increased, as they all stared at us, 
especially when the fat Italian 
countess paused long enough from 
her strict attention to the menu to 
lift her heavy black eyes: and look 
us over. It was probably no more 
than the usual attention accorded 


to newcomers, but we grew ner- 
vous. 

“I feel sure,” whispered Angie, 
“that they will tell us we must eith- 
er dress for dinner or leave the 
place.” 

“Let’s not be over-awed by a lot 
of foreigners,” said Nell, proudly, 
“Aren't we from the land of the 
free and the home of the brave?” 

“Which part of that land are you 
from,” asked the smiling young fel- 
low from Harvard, who had caught 
the words cross the table. 

“From the wild and woolly 
West,” Nellie flashed back at him, 
nothing daunted. 

“Oh, I see! I see!” exclaimed the 
Englishman, as if he had just 
solved an intricate puzzle. 

Fortunately for the credit of the 
United States, we were not the only 
female representatives. At the other 
end of the table there was a flock 
of pretty girls from Wellesley in 
light, fluffy gowns. They were un- 
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der the watchful eyes of a blue- 
stocking chaperone, but that did not 
quench their lively flow of spirits 
and merry sallies. Thev soon 
claimed the attention of all the oth- 
ers and we were left alone and un- 
noticed, until presently an old Eng 
lish lady returned to the attack. 

“Do you live in California?” she 
asked. 

“No,--replied-Atice, “Not so far 
West.” 

“Well,” she persisted, “where do 
you live?” 

Nellie (sotto voice)—‘‘Alice, 
don’t tell her we’re from Utah till 
we can put up a better appearance ; 
they might mob us.” 

“Oh,” answered Alice, airily, “we 
live in the Rocky Mountains.” 

“Really,” said the dear old lady, 
quite struck with the idea. “Are 
those mountains so very rocky?” 

“Oh, very,” Alice assured her, 
without the quiver of a muscle. 

We certainly felt “rocky” enough. 
Our spirits drooped, and to make 
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matters worse we didn’t get much 
to eat. True, the courses were fre- 
quent, but the waitresses began tc 
serve at the other end of the table 
and by the time they ~>t down to ys 
the food had almost disappeared 
from their big platters. Then they 
said, “fini! fini!” indicating that the 
supply was entirely exhausted. We 
learned the meanine of that word 
“fini? thoroughly—by the object 
method. 

Dinner over, we made for our 
rooms to hold a council of war. Just 
in front of us the Countess wad- 
dled along with her cigarette and 
her two sons—‘no-accounts,’ we 
called them, but that was of course 
because of our ill-humor. 

“Did you see the fat lady eat?” 
asked Ora, referring to the coun- 
tess, “No wonder things get ‘fini’ 
around here!” 

“Tt isn’t the eating that worries 
me,” said Angie, “it’s the dressing. 
I feel just like Miss Flora Mc- 
Flimsy with nothing to wear.” 


THE GARDEN OF THE VATICAN—St. Peter’s in the Distance. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


Thereupon a 
pressing 
sued. 
The next evening we drove back 
hurriedly from our sight-seeing at 
St. Peters and the Veicarr Then 
we each dressed carefully, and with 
heads erect and the courage born of 
brave attire, we sailed in to dinner. 


The table was turned, literally 
speaking. It so happened that the 
Wellesley girls were late this time, 
and they had to appear in their 
shirtwaists and skirts, looking a 
little worse for a day spent in visit- 
ing ruins. There was not so much 

a flounce or a frill among them 
all “They were unusually quiet, too, 


thorough cleaning: 
, and repairing of finery en- 
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all through dinner. Angie’s ex- 
planation of this was: 

“Don’t you see’ that things are 
pretty well “fini” down there. It is 
our innings tonight.” 

Presently we heard the English 
lady put a question to the Welles- 
ley chaperone: 

“Is your party from the Rocky 
Mountains?” The dear old soul 
had firmly associated a failure to 
dress for dinner with the Rocky 
Mountains. . 

“By no means,” responded the 
chaperone, coldly.. “We have never 
seen the Rocky Mountains. We are 
from Boston.” 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 
Levi Edgar Young. 


“Ja, was man so erkennen heisst. 

Wer darf das Kind beim rechten Namen 
nennen? 

Die wenigen, die was davon erkannt, 

Die thoricht g’nug ihr volles Herz nicht 


wahrten, 

Dem Poebel ihr Gefuehl, ihr Schauen 
offenbarten, 

Hat man von je gekreuzigt und ver- 
brannt.” 


—Goethe’s “Faust.” 


“He who digs a well, constucts a stone 
fountain, plants a grove of trees by the 
roadside, plants an orchard, builds a 
durable house, reclaims a swamp, or so 
much as puts a stone seat by the way- 
side, makes the land so far lovely and 
desirable, makes a fortune which he can- 
not carry with him, but which is useful 
to his country long afterwards. 

A man is a man only as he makes life 
and nature happier to us.”—Emerson. 


To understand Brigham Young 
as a character in history, one must 
understand Mormonism.  Mor- 


monism is a religion which explains 


the meaning of life in all its detail. 
No religion is harder to live. It 
stands for a definite, absolute law. 
It is infinite in its application. It 
is a divine princivle put into the 
hands of mortal men. The greater 
the meaning of a law, the harder it 
is to understand and to abide by. 
Hence men stumble, even fall when 
attempting to live for the greatest 
in life. The mistakes of the follow- 
ers of Mormonism have always 
been held up before the world. Per- 
fection, however, will come only 
through constancy to a fixed pur- 
pose, but a purpose founded on 
truth. 

Brigham Young was a man de- 
voted to a great cause. To him, 
Mormonism was the principle tc 
explain all in life. The basis of his 
creed was work. Work in its full 
meaning. To him a religion of in- 
definite idealistic principles was but 
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a travesty. He believed that the 
world is to be prepared for the com- 
ing of Christ. This old earth is to 
be renewed. The work is to begin 
here. Elements are to be met and 
masterea. The soil must be made 
subservient to man. Practical 
every-day problems met and solved 
The great. men of the ‘world 
are those who have gone ahead 
with these every-day problems, ir- 
respective of the opinions of their 
inferiors. They have stood for 
principle in the face of all difficul- 
ty. 

ae the martyrdom of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, a Titan per- 
sonality was needed. 
were precarious. Many had an- 
nounced the downfall of the 
Church. Many were discouraged. 
But a sublime faith was actuating 
the hearts of the followers of Mor- 
monism. <A faith that makes for 
great things in life. A leader was 
needed. Brigham Young was the 
man. The people knew it. The 
history of the Church has proved 
that God designated him as the 
master mind. 

Mormonism is a nineteenth cen- 
tury religion. Brigham Young 
was a nineteenth century man. He 
understood the utilitarian age in 
which he lived. ‘The earth is the 
mother of us all.’’ It was the earth 
and God’s children that must be dealt 
with. So he acted. He led the peo- 
ple to a new home. He governed 
them. He understood with the 
ereat French writer Montesquieu 
that man needs both religious and 
civil law. Law that can be en- 
forced, but enforced justly. To 
lead the people to these western 
mountains was a great undertaking. 


Discipline was needed. Great execu- . 


tive skill was necessary. Brigham 
Young like Oliver Cromwell could 
direct and direct to a purpose. 


The times ’ 


He 
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knew the needs of the common peo- 
ple. His aim was to build up Mor- 
monism in a new commonwealth. 
The first thing necessary for the 
building of a state is food. Agri; 
culture became the chief pursuit of 
the people. Wheat and _ potatoes 
were gathered into the cellars. Glo- 
rious idea was this! Mining was 
left to a future time. A wise man 
looks to the future. So Brigham 
Young measured the times to come 
by the foundation that he and his 
people should lay. A strenuous 
worker, no detail of his labor was 


overlooked. Of him could Brown- 


ing well have said: 


Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless of fair gain, 


Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain. 


Was it not great? did not he throw on 
God 
(He loves the burden) 
God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen? 


Did not he magnify the mind, show 
clear 
Just what it all meant? 
He would not discount life, as fools do 
here, 
Paid by installment. 
He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s 
success 
Found, or earth’s failure. 


Though Brigham Young lived 
close to the earth, he lived among 
the stars as well. He had a won- 
derful-conception as to the mean- 
ing of education. “Let the youth 
of Zion be educated, and educated 
so that they can get all out of life 
that is pure and noblest.’’ Schools 
were built under his sunervision. 
Buildings were erected for sacred 
purposes. Roads and bridges were 
built. Trees and gardens were 
planted. Canals and ditches were 
dug. Cities were laid out. Brig- 
ham Young was the director in 
these movements when the people 
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first came to this Rocky Mountain 
region. He conceived gigantic 
plans. He carried many of them 
to a successful outcome. In all 
things he displayed absolute orig- 
inality in thought and action. 
Brigham Young was essentiallv 
a hero of the Teutonic type. Well 
may it be said of him that “He 
feared man so little because he 
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feared God so much.” He was 
great for he did great things. He 
was sometimes misunderstood, but 
it was always by his inferiors. He 
stood for a principle. He acted, but 
acted according to the divine light 
in his soul. His life should be an 


inspiration to both old and youne 
alike. 


ABOUT BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


Editors Young Woman’s Journal, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Dear Sisters—Inasmuch as a 
number of our young people, who 
never had the pleasure of an ac- 
quaintance with the late President 
Brigham Young, have expressed to 
me a desire to learn more about 
him, I having been for so many 
years employed as manager of a 
large portion of his extensive bus- 
iness during the early settlement of 
these western valleys, I take pleas- 
ure, whenever and wherever an op- 
portunity is presented in speaking 
from actual knowledge and person- 
al observation concerning the good- 
ness and greatness of that grand 
man, President Brigham Youne, 
and the glorious cause of truth he 
so nobly represented. 

That President Young was a sa- 
gacious, broad-minded statesman of 
the highest order cannot be denied. 
That he was a wise financier, a 
colonizer, and a leader of men is 
equally true. As a Christian man 
and President of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
he clothed the naked and fed the 
hungry, comforted the widow in 
her afflictions and blessed the fath- 


erless child. That he was a proph-~ 
et of the Most High God, a seer 


and a revelator is the unfaltering 
testimony of every faithful member 
of the Church throughout all the 
nations of the earth, wherever the 
Gospel has been nreached and the 
children of men dwell. He was a 
kind and devoted husband, a loving 
and indulgent father, and a true 
friend of the working man. He 
believed in rewarding merit and 
faithfulness wherever found. He 
was a public benefactor and in- 
structor in all the lines of life; in 
temporal matters as in spiritual. He 
taught the farmer how to improve 
his farm, the builder how to better 
build his house, the faithful wife 
how to increase the comforts of 
the home, and he taught the whole 
people, from the aged sire to the 
little child, to worship the living 
and the true God, and to love their 
neighbor as themselves. 

And during that long to be re- 
membered year, 1855, when grass- 
hoppers had ravaged the country 
and destroyed and swept away ev: 
ery vestige of a harvest, when from 
all external appearances hard times 
would again ere long be knocking 
at the doors of the poor, the Mas- 
ter whom he served, as upon all 
other occasions, made him equal to 
the emergency of the times. He 
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could clearly foresee that unless im- 
mediate steps were taken to care- 
fully husband all of the surplus 
breadstuff in the hands of the peo- 
ple a number of the poorer families 
of the community would certainly 
suffer for bread before another har- 
vest could be gathered. President 
Young therefore visited in person 
everv store and place in the city, 
wherever he thought that flour 
could be obtained, securing, regard- 
less of cost, every pound which the 
holders did not require for the use 
of their own families. He had it 
gathered together, into a place pre- 
pared for it, then dedicated, conse- 
crated and blessed it in the name 
of the Messiah. When this was 
done, President Young handed the 
keys of the building to the writer 
and with much feeling said, 


“Brother Park, I entrust these 
stores to your care. You do as I 
tell you and all will be right.” 


Continuing he said, “I will fur- 
nish you with the names of every 
man and woman in my employ who 
have a claim upon me for bread, 
also those who are employed by the 
Church, and with them I will in- 
clude the members of my own fam- 
ily, and will designate the amount 
that you shall hand out weekly to 
each family according to their num- 
bers. And should any who are 
well-to-do come with gold in their 
hand and wish to buy, tell them 
you have none to sell. But when 
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the aged and the feeble, the widow 
and the fatherless, and the poor 
who have nothing to give in ex- 
change come to you, wait upon 
them and serve them just as you. 
would do the most favored mem- 
ber of my family.” 

And there were incidents associ- 
ated with the distribution of that 
flour to the people that were 
stranger than a fairy tale, incidents 
that manifested the prophet’s bless- 
ing and the power of God quite as 
much as did the multiplying of the 
widow’s oil by the prophet Elisha, 
according to that beautiful little 
story recorded in the good book, the 
Bible. 

And thus through the wise pol- 
icy adopted by President Young, 
many people were saved from the 
pangs of hunger until the destroyer 
was destroyed and the earth again 
smiled with plenty and our bins 
were again filled with wheat and 
fine flour, and thousands praised 
the Lord and blessed the name of 
Brigham Young. He was verily 
and truly a most worthy successor 
to that noble character, the choice 
of the heavens and the highly hon- 
ored servant of the living God, the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. I might 
continue these reminiscences indef- 
initely, but I will close this letter 
lest I weary you, by wishing every 
possible success to the Young 
Woman’s Journal. 

Most respectfully, 
Hamilton G. Park. 


CONSOLATION. 
Harold Goff. 


What though the world be dark, dear, 
What though misfortunes come,— 
We wouldn’t know real joy, dear, 
Did we not suffer some. 


HALCYON 


A PEACE POEM. 
Ds Dy Rust 
l, 


Morning gilds the peaceful bay, 
Whose zephyrs gently wake the tropic leaves, 
And bear the harmony of song 
From every neighboring wing that breathes. 
On seaweed, pillared from the deep, 
Contented Halcyon has his dwelling-place; 
The sea is charmed and calmed, his nest, 
Adorning like a smile its troubled face, 
O restful bird, Millennial type! 
No conquests’ turbulence to crush and burn 
And rob,—no inhumanity: 
What man refrains to teach from thee | learn 


Sobbing night waves break my dream, 
Send frightened peace to neighbor with a star, 
While storms tramp oer the heartless deep, 
Foreboding strife and bitter hate of war. 
Caught skyward in the battle clouds, 
| gaze on gloomy bastions and the graves 
Where broken hearts that weep and wait 
To die, are bringing flowers to their ‘‘braves ” 
| see the hero's bloody crown, 
And ‘victory’? written with a gory hand; 
The bleaching bones upon the plain, 
The choicest men cut down from all the land. 


Oh, if | could stay the night, 
Keep back the sun till wilted banners furled 
From damp, and cankered steel forced men 
To shift this grimest burden of the world ! 
Ye elements, breathe upon the race, 
And incense from the peace.pipe heal the curse, 
Till every nation speaks alike: 
Peace’ as inscribed upon the universe. 
Millennial transition, hail! 
When empires shall not build upon their dead; 
When the prophet's dream is realized, 
And ‘The Son of Man a place to lay his head ” 
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OUR GIRLS 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 


On Board “Sonoma,” 
Pacific Ocean. 
Dear Journal, 


After a wearisome delay our mis- 
sionary party boarded the “Sono- 
ma” Wednesday, March 6. At 5p 
m. the final signal was given, and 
slowly the steamer moved from the 
wharf, amid the cheery “good-byes”’ 
and waving of handkerchiefs. 

The rain had been falling for two 
days before we left San Francisco 
and the storm king ruled the ocean. 
There was such a heavy swell that 


our boat had scarcelv passed 
through the Golden Gate before 
many of the passengers retired 


from deck. The reason will be ob- 
vious to all who have enjoyed a 
sea voyage. Supper was served at 
seven o'clock, but only a few par- 
took of it. 

In strolling over the “Sonoma” 
we had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the different classes of accom- 
modation. It is truly astonishing 
how elegantly the first cabin apart- 
ments are furnished, velvet carpet. 
upholstered settees, chairs, piano 
and bookcases. The dining room 
is equally elegant and extends en- 
tirely across the ship on the upper 
deck. “lhe tables™ are set await 
bright silverware and adorned with 
large bouquets of roses, carnations 
and violets. It has a charming ap- 
pearance, and the meals served are 
fit for a king. The staterooms con- 
tain two berths each, one above the 
other, the beds being very comfor- 
table and the linen — spotless. 
Opposite the berths is an uphol- 
stered settee which provides a good 


lounging place. Numerous other 
conveniences are provided, and by 
notifying the bath steward, one 
can enjoy the luxury of a bath as 
often as desired. 

In the second cabin, where, un- 
fortunately, our elders are often ar- 
bitrarily assigned inside cabins, 
containing four berths, a different 
aspect is presented. Yes! the cab- 
ins are on the main deck, but they 
are inside cabins, and for that rea- 
son the ventilation is poor. : 

“Ah!” said one of our elders, 
“you should have crossed the Pa- 
cific fifteen years ago, in the old 
“Alameda.” ‘We were crowded to- 
gether below the main deck, in one 
large sleeping apartment, where we 
reclined on racks. The dining 
room was too dark to distinguish 
the food clearly, which was far 
from being palatable. For a bath 
we wrapped in a sheet and went 
above while the sailors were wash- 
ing the decks in the early morn, and 
standing behind the canvas the hose 
was turned on us.” 

Under every condition, how- 
ever, the fact remains that all are 
at the mercy of the waves, and that 
sheer helplessness brings a feel- 
ing of utter dependence upon the 
Lord. 

The heavy swell developed into a 
very stormy sea by the fourth day 
out, and at night all the port-holes 
on the weather side had to be 
closed. About midnisht we were 
aroused by an unusual commotion. 


and the vessel seemed to be going 


into the air, giving one the sensa- 
tion of a balloon ascension. The 


storm was still raging, and the 
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steering apparatus had suddenly 
failed. The ship turned completely 
around, bringing the lee side to the 
weather, and as a consequence the 
cabins were given a liberal bath 
through the open port-holes. The 
bailing out and mopping up of this 
unexpected water supnl seemed a 
little uncanny at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, but the next day a feeling 
of security returned. 

As we lay awake during the rag- 
ing of the storm, how sweet, in- 
deed, it seemed to “count the many 
blessings” so lovingly bestowed be- 
fore we left home; but best and 
dearest was the one given when 
Set apart by a servant of the Lord. 
who had pronounced the precious 
words, “Thou shalt go in peace and 
return in safety.” 

The ocean became calmer each 
day as we neared the islands. On 
the sixth day all were happy in an- 
ticipation of landing at Honolulu 
on the morrow. At midnight the 
anchor was dropped, and from the 
port-holes we could see the colored 
lights along the shore. At day- 
break many were on deck. It was a 
beautiful sight. At the foot of the 
green hills was the favorite citv 
and chief port of Oahu. Elders 
Woolley, Bybee and Logi met our 
party at. the wharf, and all were 
happy to see them. Honolulu has 
been so often described that only a 
few references need be made here. 
The busiest sections of Honolulu 
are the Chinese and Japanese busi- 
ness districts. There is an excel- 
lent street car system, which en- 
abled our party to visit various 
parts of the city and suburbs, pass: 
ing rice, banana, and pine apple 
fields. The palms, tropical plants 
and gorgeous flowering shrubs 


were very attractive and extended 


for miles and miles as we rode out 


to Kapiolani Park, with its” lily 
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ponds and remarkable aquarium. 
Here we found an_ indescribable 
collection of rare fishes in every 
form and the most delicate colors. 

We sailed from Honolulu at 11 
p. m., Wednesday, March 13, leav- 
ing Elders E. Wesley Smith and 
Gordon T. Hyde behind. Oh, how 
we shall miss them! 

Each day, as we sailed over a 
very smooth sea, the weather be- 
came warmer and there was little, 
indeed, to break the monotony. Oc- 
casionally we watched the flying 
fish as they darted alone the sur- 
face of the water. 

As the temperature increased we 
continued dropping one article of 
clothing after another, the sisters 
wishing they could °o around in 
the well-known mother hubbard of 
the Hawaiian women. 

It was a beautiful sight to ob- 
serve the officers and others in 
their white linen suits, and many 
passengers envied them this cool 
apparel. 

On Sunday, March 17th, we 
crossed the equator, and King Nep- 
tune, with his retinue made a tri- 
umphal entrance, climbing over the 
prow of the boat and taking pos- 
session of all aboard. Their com- 
ing had been heralded for several 
days by printed notices posted in 
the stairways. 

The king’s long, flowing, golden 
locks (made of rope) and_ his 
brightly adorned crown gave him 
an imposing appearance, but the 
queen, with her limp sunbonnet 
and soiled wrapper, looked as 
though she had just crossed the 
plains, rather than the ocean. The 
royal retinue was variousl~ attired 
in coarse but bright-colored suits. 
The company was soon seated on 
nail kegs on the main deck, and 
his majesty held high carnival. 

Six burly policemen had arrested 
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two poor stowaways, charged with 
entering the king’s domains with- 
out permission. Their trial and 
nunishment followed. They were 
first lathered with flour paste and 
then shaved with an immense 
wooden razor, resembling an old- 
fashioned scythe. Their heads and 
faces were tarred and covered with 
lime or flour, after which they were 
tipped unceremoniously into a huge 
tarpaulin, filled with salt water. It 
may have appeared funny to the 
sailors and spectators, but the poor, 
frightened faces of the boys were 
pathetic. 

In the evening the passengers 
were solicited to become His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and in each case re- 
ceived a certificate: 

“On Board the S. S. Sonoma, March 
17th, 1907.” 
HIGH COURT OF NEPTUNE. 


“GREETING.—Know ye, all men, by 
these presents, that the holder of this 
certificate, by name Emma Goddard, has 
this day been enrolled as a loyal subject 
of His Most Gracious Majesty,Neptunus 
Rex, Monarch of all the Seas, and that 
she, the holder, is entitled to due re- 
spect from sailors, soldiers, marines, pol- 
iticians and landlubbers who have not 
crossed our Royal Domain. 

“We, therefore, in case of losing her 
head or falling overboard, recommend 
all sharks, dolphins, whales, crabs, eels, 
sea-serpents, and polywogs under our 
command, to abstain from eating, play- 
ing with or otherwise maltreating this 
person. Disobey under penalty of Our 
Royal displeasure. 

“Given at our Court, on the Equator, 
this, the 17th day of March, 1907, ac- 
cording to the computation of Mun- 
dane Generation, AMEN. 

“Coalship, Secretary. 
Scrub Paint Work with Sand, 
Chief Clerk. 
J. H. Trask, Commander. 


The sky was unclouded for many 
days, as we sailed southwestward 
and the ocean was like “a sea of 
glass.” 


On Thursday, March 21st, at 
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daybreak, we cast anchor in the 
picturesque bay of Pago Pago. 

We thought the harbor at Hon- 
olulu lovely, but cannot find words 
to describe the scene presented here. 
The bay is ‘small and  sur- 
rounded on three sides by low hills, 
rising abruptly from the water’s 
edge and covered with verdure in 
every tint of green. In the distance, 
at the foot of the hills, we can see 
the queer shaped huts of the na- 
tives dotted here and there on the 
velvety sward. 

Even before we were dressed, the 
natives came alongside in their 
boats, loaded with all kinds of na- 
tive wares. As twenty-five or thirty 
canoes slowly sailed up to our 
steamer it presented a scene never 
to be forgotten. There was the un- 
clouded sky, the transparent blue of 
the water, the varied greens of the 
surrounding landscape, the rude 
canoes with their outriggers, the 
scantily clad natives, their bodies 
looking like burnished copper and 
their dark eyes shining with the 
keen zest of barter, the variety of 
wares for sale, and the loud jar- 
gon as the natives endeavored to 
obtain the highest possible price 
from the white man—-a picture for- 
ever painted on memory’s canvas. 

We landed in small boats, rowed 
by natives, and sauntered along to 
the post office, about half a mile 
away. Our path lay along the 
foothills and was shaded nearly all 
the way by beautiful cocoa nut and 
other native trees. 

At the post office we enquired 
for Mormon missionaries and found 
that one was even then waiting for 
the incoming mail. How happy, 
indeed, we were to meet Elder 
Whitlock from Sanpete County! 
Oh! the hearty shake of the hand 
on stich an occasion. Who can de- 
scribe it? 


OUR GIRLS, 


We visited the commodious mis- 
sion house built by our elders about 
a year ago, and were welcomed by 
a bright, intelligent, native girl, 
Carrie, who has spent some time in 
Utah, and is now assisting in the 
native school. Luncheon was pre- 
pared for us, consisting of boiled 
talo, oranges, bananas and cocoa 
nuts. 

Afterwards we spent several 
hours viewing the huts and observ- 
ing the habits of the natives in their 
homes. 

The headquarters are still at Pe- 
sega, near Apia, on the Island of 
Upolo. 

At Pago Pago there are less than 
fifty members of the Church, but 
about twelve miles away there is a 
much larger branch, where a school 
is being taught by Elders Whitlock 
and Sanders, the enrollment being 
about one hundred. 

A gathering place has also been 
established where already about one 
hundred and fifty members have 
located. 

Elder Whitlock and a bright na- 
tive youth, Roy Purcell, accom- 
panied us to the steamer in the af- 
ternoon, and there bade us farewell. 

The natives in their canoes re- 
mained near all day, and, as the 
vessel was ready to move away, vo- 
ciferously offered their wares at 
cruelly low prices. 

After leaving Pago Pago, the 
weather soon became ccoler and 
the sea rougher. Shortly after- 
wards the officers donned their dark 
suits and it was then evident that 
we had left the tropics. 

Saturday evening, March 23, an 
excellent concert was given in the 
Social Hall by some of the passen- 
gers. Elder Lawrence Torgenson 
rendered several cornet solos. 

Sunday night, March 24th, we 
crossed 180 degrees longitude and 


hence, strange to say, we lost a day. . 
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Monday, March 25th, dropped out 
of our calendar altogether, for af- 
ter retiring on Sunday evening, we 
found next morning our bill of fare 
dated Tuesday, March 26th. 

All the rest of the voyage we 
anxiously looked forward to land- 
ing in New Zealand. 

During the night, or morning of 
Thursday, March 28th, we anchor- 
ed in the bay at Auckland, where 
our journey ends for the present, 
after a voyage of 6,000 miles from 
San Francisco, occupying 21 days 

Oh, thank God for land, solid 
land! Your sister, ; 

Emma Goddard. 


e 
THE MIDNIGHT SERENADE. 


’*Twas only a summer’s evening; 
And ’neath the heavens above, 
The earth seemed a quiet and peaceful 
place, 2 
Filled with rest and love. 
2: 
Lo! o’er the eastern mountain 
The great moon comes to sight 
Bathing the valleys and hill-tops— 
Disclosing the mantle of night. 


Yes, only a summer’s evening, 
In the beautiful month of June, 
When the breezes woo the myrtle and 
rose, 
And the honey-suckle lends perfume. 


An evening when everything seemed at 
FeNE, 
And under the silent spell, 
Scarce a sound save the croaking of 
frogs 
Or the sound of a distant bell. 


But hark! I hear so clear and sweet 
A song that is light and gay. 

It fluttered aloft in the calm night air, 
Then slowly died away. 
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The song is ended: its mission is done. 


The notes that have rent the air, 
Have towered aloft to the gates of 
heaven 
And found an echo there. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 


Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


VEGETABLES. 


BAKED POTATOES. 


Select smooth, medium-sized potatoes. 
Wash, using a vegetable brush, and place 
on the rack in a medium hot oven. Bake 
forty minutes or until soft, remove from 
the oven and serve at once. If allowed 
to stand, unless the skin is cracked for 
escaping steam, they become soggy. 
Properly baked potatoes are more easily 
digested than potatoes cooked in any 
other way, as some of the starch is 
changed to dextrine by the intense heat. 


POTATOES ON THE HALF SHELL. 


Prepare potatoes as for baking. When 
they are tender, cut each one in half 
lengthwise, and scoop out inside. Mash, 
and. for six potatoes use two  table- 
spoons butter, salt, pepper and three ta- 
blespoons hot milk. Refill skins, brush 
over top with white of egg for glazing 
and bake ten minutes in a hot oven. 


STUFFED POTATOES. 


Follow recipe for Baked Potatoes. Cut 
a slice from the end of each and scoop 
out inside. Allow for each one table- 
spoon finely chopped meat, one tea- 
spoon butter, pepper, salt and one table- 
spoon milk. Mash all fine and refill the 
skins. Place in a hot oven ten minutes. 
Put cap on end and serve. 


NEW POTATOES AND CARROTS. 


Wash and scrape and cook new pota- 
toes in boiling water until tender, but 
not soft. Drain. Wash, scrape and cut 
young carrots in slices or cubes. 
until tender in a little boiling, salted wa- 
ter. Do not drain off water if it has 
not all evaporated. Make a white sauce, 
add peas and potatoes. Season with pep- 


per and salt. 


CARROTS AND PEAS. 


Wash, scrape and cut young carrots 
in cubes or slices. Cook until tender 


Cook: 


e{tice: 


' with butter, salt and pepper. 


in boiling water. Cook an equal qu:.- 
tity of green peas in the same way. Do 
not drain either. Only enough water 
should be used that when the vegetables 
are cooked, there will be no liquid to 
drain off. Put the two vegetables to- 
gether and season with butter, salt and 


pepper. 


FRIED EGG PLANT. 


Pare an egg-plant and cut in thin 
slices. Sprinkle slices with salt and 
pile on a plate. Cover with a weight to 
express the juice, and let stand one 
hour. Dredge with flour and fry slow- 
ly in butter until crisp and brown. Egg- 
plant may also be dipped in batter, or 
eggs and crumbs and fried in deep fat. 


BOILED SUMMER SQUASH. 


Wash squash and cut in thick slices. 
Cook twenty minutes in boiling water, 
or until soft. Drain in a colander until 
all the water is off. Mash and season 
with butter, salt and pepper. For Fried 
Summer Squash follow recipe for Fried 
Egg Plant. 


MASHED TURNIPS. 


Wash and pare turnips, cut in slices or 
quarters, and cook in boiling water un- 
til soft! Drain; mash and season with 
butter, salt and pepper. For Creamed 
Turnips, cut in cubes either before or 
after cooking and add them to White 
Sauce. 


BOILED SPINACH. 


Remove roots, carefully pick over, and 
wash in several waters to be sure that it 
is free from all sand. If spinach is 
young and tender put in a saucepan, al- 
low to heat gradually, and cook twenty- 
five minutes, or until tender, in its own 
Old spinach is better cooked in 
boiling water, allowing two quarts wa- 
ter to one peck spinach. Drain thor- 
oughly, chop fine, re-heat, and season 
Garnish 
with slices of hard boiled eggs. 


. 
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STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS. 


Cut a slice from stem end of each pep- 
per, remove seeds and parboil peppers 
fifteen minutes. Remove from the wa- 
ter. Fill with equal parts finely chopped 
cold cooked chicken or veal, and sof- 
tened bread crumbs; season with but- 
ter, onion juice, salt and pepper. Cover 
with fine crumbs buttered, and bake ten 
minutes. 


BROWNED PARSNIPS., 


Wash, pare and cut parsnips in half 
lengthwise. Cook about thirty minutes 
in boiling salted water. Drain. Cut in 
slices one-half inch thick. Dip in beat- 
en egg and cover with fine cracker 
crumbs. Fry in hot butter until a golden 
brown, not too dark. Parsnips may also 
be cut into small pieces after they are 
cooked and seasoned with butter, salt 
and pepper. Parsnip Fritters are made 
from the mashed parsnips, seasoned, 
and shaped into small flat round cakes, 
dipped in crumbs or flour, and fried in 
butter. Turn as pancakes. 


CAULIFLOWER. 


Remove leaves, cut off stalk, and soak 
cauliflower thirty minutes (head down) 
in cold water to cover. Separate flower- 
ets and cook about twenty minutes, or 


until tender, mot soft, in boiling water. . 


Drain and add to White Sauce. Reheat, 
stirring carefully not to break the flow- 
erets. Just before serving, add one-half 
cup thick sour cream. Season to taste. 
Cauliflower is also excellent, if Boiled 
Salad Dressing or Hollandaise Sauce is 
added to give flavor. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Wash asparagus, and break off the 
green part as far down as it will snap, 
remove scales, and cook in boiling water 
‘about fifteen minutes, or until tender, 
not soft. Drain. Asparagus is nicest 
served without being broken, but for 
creaming, the inch lengths are best. Use 
any White Sauce. A spoonful of Boiled 
Salad Dressing or Hollandaise Sauce on 
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a small plate with stalks of boiled hot 
asparagus makes a favorite side dish. 


SUCCOTACH. 


Soak one pint of lima -beans over 
night. Scrape, wash and score in quar- 
ter-inch slices one-fourth pound salt 
pork. Cover with boiling water and let 
simmer three or four hours, or until ten- 
der. Add the soaked beans and more 
water. When beans are tender, add one 
pint of cooked corn. Cook about fifteen 
minutes. Add two tablespoons butter, 
and a little salt or cream may be added. 


BAKED STUFFED ONIONS. 


Select onions of uniform size, peel and 
put into boiling water for ten minutes. 
Drain and add boiling water again and 
boil fifteen minutes. Drain, scoop out 
center of each onion and fill cavity with 
cold chopped meat of any kind, highly 
seasoned and moistened with egg and 
butter. Place onions closely together 
in a baking pan, baste with a little but- 
ter, and bake in a moderate oven until 
tender and delicately browned. Prepare 
separately one cup brown sauce, highly 
seasoned, and pour around onions before 
serving. 


BOSTON BAKED BEANS. 


Soak one quart navy beans over night 
in cold water with one-half teaspoon 
soda. In the morning put on fresh, cold 
water with one-half teaspoon soda, and 
simmer until beans can be pierced with 
a fork. Drain, and put beans into a 
bean pot or dripping pan. Wash one- 
fourth pound salt pork, part fat. Cut 
the rind through in strips. Bury the 
pork in the beans, leaving the rind ex- 
posed. Mix two teaspoons salt and one 
teaspoon mustard with one-third cup 


molasses. Fill the cup with water, mix 
well and pour over the beans. Add 
enough water to cover them. Keep 


covered with water. until the last hour, 
then brown on top. Bake at least six 
hours in a moderate oven. Beans are 
much better if baked twenty-four hours. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


THEOLOGICAL LESSONS. 


Following are the subjects outlined for 
the Theological lessons for the season of 
1907-08. These subjects are to be studied 
in both senior and junior classes. The 
first lessons will be published in the July 
Journal. 

1 The First Principles of the Gospel. 

2 The Organization of the Church. 

3 The Missionary Work of the Church. 

4 The Kingdom of God. 

5 The Lord’s Prayer. 

6 The Sermon on the Mount. 

7 The Law of Love. 

8 The Father and the Son. 

9 God and Man. 

10 Man and Man. 

11 The Holy Spirit. 

12 The Church and Mankind. 

13 The Spirit and the Letter. 

14 The Meaning of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion. 


LITERARY LESSONS. 


It has been decided that the literary 
lessons will be studied by both Senior 
and Junior classes this coming season. 


Following is the list of American au- . 


thors which it is proposed to consider: 
1 Irving. 

2 Bryant. 

3 Whittier. 

4 Emerson. 

5 Hawthorne. 

6 Longfellow. 

7 Holmes. 

8 Lowell. 


PROGRAM FOR TWELFTH GEN- 
ERAL M. I. A. CONFERENCE. 


The following programs have been 
outlined for the Mutual Improvement 
Conference to be held in Salt Lake City, 
June 7, 8, 9, 1907: 

FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 7. 
Barratt Hall. 

Conjoint opening exercises, 

Opening address. 

Solo. 


Announcements. 
Adjournment of Y. L. M. I. A. to 


Assembly Fall. 


Greeting. 

The Fall Convention. 

Remarks by members 
Board. 


of General 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


3p.m—M. I. A. Excursion to Wanda- 
mere. All Stake and Local Off- 
cers and members are invited to 
spend the afternoon and evening 
at Wandamere as the guests of 
the General Boards. Stake Pres- 
idents, or their representatives, 
may apply to the General Secre- 
tary, at 535 Constitution Build- 
ing, for the number of tickets 
needed for their Stakes. Boating, 
skating, shooting the chutes, etc., 
the order of the afternoon. 

5p.m.—Luncheon in dining pavilion. 
Everybody bring lunch and eat at 
this hour. Music by band during 
luncheon. 

7p.m.—Reception to Stake Officers by 
General Boards on Dance Pa- 
vilion. Every Stake and Local 
Officer invited to meet: the Gen- 
eral Officers at this hour. Music 
by Orchestra during reception. 

8 p. m.—Dancing. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 8. 
Assembly Hall, 10 a. m: 


Topic—Our Standard of Purity. 
A. The Home. 
Discussion. 
B. The School. 
Discussion. 


SATURDAY. AFTERNOON, 
Assembly Hall, 2 p. m. 


Topic—Our Standard of Purity.—Con- 
tinued. 
C. The Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation. g 
Discussion. 
De hexGirl 
Discussion, 


(Continued on page 288.) 
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SALT LAKE CIty, - JUNE, 1907. 


Have you ever noticed how often 
the key to a man’s life may be found 
in his prayer? Many times as a 
child I listened to a prayer for the 
Father to “put it into the hearts of 
those blest with this world’s goods 
to ceive employment to the unem- 
ployed.” And watchine the course 
of the petitioner, | came to see this, 
next to serving his God, as the main 
purpose of his life. Time has passed 
and he has enjoyed the years gen- 
erally allotted to man. He is not 
wealthy but his life has been one of 
good works, and his children are 
justlv proud of their heritage,— 
good educations, energy, a father’s 
record free from blemish, and the 
love and good-will of many he has 
blessed and comforted. 


A voung 
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man, stranger to her, recently told 
one of the dauchters, 

“Your father has the love and 
confidence of hundreds of men in 
Utah and surrounding states, and if 
any riches ever come to him, not one 
of them but will rejoice.” 


* 


Among the Latter-day Saints 
this record is not an_ excep- 
tional one. Coming as this peo- 
ple did to a new country, it 
was necessary to develop. the 
resources that would enable them to 
live. Brigham Young, then presi- 
dent of the church, established in- 
dustries, calling upon the people to 
sustain them and thus supvort 
themselves. His brethren in leading 
positions worked side by side with 
him. Apostles and men of courage 
were called to go out and colonize 
new portions of the state. Thus it 
was that Utah was built uo. Men of 
brains and energy spent their lives 
planning and working for and with 
less favored ones. There was a 
common brotherhood and the whole 
land was built up through it. There 
was little gold, but men and wom- 
en gave themselves to humanity 
—the best sift that can be given. 

The work left -by. Brigham 
Young at his death was taken up 
by John Taylor, and has been car- 
ried on successively by Wilford 
Woodruff, Lorenzo Snow and Jos- 
eph F. Smith, as each succeeded the 
other in the presidency. What, we 
may ask, would have become of the 
people in a new country had their 
leaders not interested themselves in 
their temporal welfare as well as 
their spiritual? Verily, he who will 
not provide for his own “is worse 
than an infidel?” 

It is not only the nresident of the 
church that has taken this >art. The 
church authorities. generally have 
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been qualified to advise men regard- 
ing their temporal affairs. And 
none have done more than the 
bishops. 

Recently at the funeral of one of 
the oldest bishops in Salt Lake Citv 
it was said that no man ever an- 
plied to him for work who did not 
get it. Yet he himself was not 
‘wealthy. But he had the welfare of 
his people at heart, he kept his eves 
open and always knew where an- 
other man could be emnloved to ad- 
vantage, and he used what means 
he possessed to help the community 
by giving honest work to honest 
men and women. 


&* 


We are not all called upon to 
take up the big work of building a 
new state. But there is much that 
can be done even in our ordinary 
life. 

Two women of my acauaintance 
(comparatively ~oung women, too) 
recently came into a fortune. They 
had been reared alike, were sisters, 
in fact. They had received moder- 
ate educations and were annarent- 
ly equally well endowed. One, upon 


receiviny her inheritance, bought a. 


new washing machine and went on 
doing her own washing, making her 
own clothes, and let the monev pile 
up in the bank. The only way you 
could have told of her good fortune 
was by the finer clothing and more 
expensive house furnishings. Her 
energy was, of course, commenda- 
ble. But the other, equally ener- 
getic, turned her attention in an- 
other direction. The neighbor 
whose husband was on a mission 
was liberally paid for beautiful 
hand-work put upon baby’s clothes ; 
and they were so much daintier than 
could have been bought in the store. 
The washer-woman’s little daugh- 
ter came after school to care for 


. curing an education. 
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baby, and her wages, though never 
missed from the young mother’s 
purse, added many a comfort to the 
lowly home. The liberty thus se- 
cured the mother employed for’ 
study and advancement. She se- 
cured a private tutor, a young 
school-teacher who had temporarilv 
given up that vocation and was 
struggling through a higher course 
at the universitv. Thus she kent 
a little ahead of her own children 

instead of folding her hands, as 
many a mother does, and mourning 


over opportunities she had nevei 
had. 


ad 


Sometimes we hear the complaint 
that women are narrower than men. 
Perhaps that is true, generally 
speaking. Men have dealt with 
larger problems and in consequence 
have a larger development. But all 
women are not narrow, and nerhaps . 
we have ourselves to thank for the 
place to which we belong. The 
thing that has hurt me most in mv 
relations with women has been to 
see those who have succeeded, deny 
to a struggling younger sister the 
very help that has placed them on 
top. Freely they have received, 
yet freely they do not always give. 
They seem, some of them, to fear 
being displaced by the younger 
woman and there is no kindly hand 
put forth to steady her in the per- 
ilous ascent. But thank God! all 
women are not this way. 


* 


A few years ago a youn girl of 
foreign birth went out to service in 
a well-known family. She was 
barely seventeen, but she hungered 


‘for knowledge. The young lady in 


the house directed her reading and 
encouraged her to persevere in se- 
The girl has 
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worked her way through a normal 
course, has taught school for sev- 
eral years, and is now specializine 
in a big Eastern tniversity. Who 
shall say how much of her courage 
was due to the loving help of her 
employer friend? 


ad 


Another girl, a school teacher. 
had among her pupils, a boy who 
was the terror of the school. Many 
times he had come near being ex- 
pelled. When he was promoted to 
her room, she was almost in de- 
spair. She watched and discovered 
that he was so full of energy he 
could scarcely contain himself. She 
made it a point to keep him busy 
and when she found him about on 
the point of an outbreak, if she 
could not do anything else, she 
would call him un to sing for the 
school. Not being a teacher myself, 
I do not know how her method 
would be looked upon: bv peda- 
gogues. But at any rate it suc- 
ceeded. The boy had a beautiful 
voice and the children would return 
to their lessons with renewed vigor. 
After school hours the teacher 
hunted up odd jobs for the boy to 
do. She sent him on errands, pay- 
ing him a few cents an errand. Thus 
she kent him out of mischief. After 
a while, the mother, who was a 
widow and who went out washinc 
for a living, came to the girl and, 
weeping, thanked her for saving the 
son. 

Time passed along, the boy had 
_ left school and gone to work, but 
he called periodicall” on the teacher 
to report his progress. She went 
away from home and was gone be- 
tween two and three years. Regu- 
larly she would receive word from 


a member of her family that the. 


boy had called to hear news of her, 


that he thought she would be too 
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busy to write him, and that he 
wanted her to know that he was do- 
ing so-and-so. After her return she 
was surprised one day at her place 
of business by the appearance of a 
strange, smartly dressed young 
man, equiring for her. But the 
surprise did not last long, for 
it soon proved to be Tommie 
Blank. He leld a_ responsible 
position where he received one hun- 
dred dollars a month, and was seek- 
ine some one under whom he could 
study in the evenings. 

“And so vou’ve wakened up to 
the fact that you need an educa 
tion?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

And she helped him secure the 
services of a student, who was alsc 
working a way through school, to 
teach him in the evenings. 

And the girl was delighted to 
find that the mother, and the sisters 
who were not in school, were 
established in a well paying business 
of their own. 

This is only a part of the philan- 
thropy of that one woman but per- 
haps it is sufficient. She accomplishes 
her results through her generous 
heart and the fact that she is not 
afraid of putting herself to a little 
trouble for someone’s good. 


* 


One more case I want to men- 
tion. It is that of a woman of cul- 
ture and refinement who gave up 
family and friends for the sake of 
gathering with those who loved the 
gospel as she did. She had some 
little money, but not sufficient to 
keep her without work. So when 
illness came and she could not sup- 
port herself she gratefully accepted 
the offer to share the home of some 
humble friends in her adopted land. 
Health returned eradually, but nev- 


-er a great amount of strength, so 
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she was still unable to pay them 
money. ‘Thinking the matter over, 
and praying to know how to repay 
their kindness, her eyes were opened 
to the work she could do for their 
children. She interested herself in 
their pleasures, studied to lead their 
minds into the most profitable chan- 
nels, and, winning their confidence 
and love, directed their energies 
that they became a power in the 
community. Not only this but con- 
stant association with her gave a 
polish and culture that they would 
otherwise never have had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire. And so through 
their children, these simple people 
were blessed for their kindness to a 
lonely woman. 
Dad 


These are some of the ways in 
which we can help. Oh! my friends. 
let us keep up the record of our peo- 
ple. Let the good of human‘ty con- 
tinue to engage our attention. It 
will yield greater wealth than 
money. 


mF 
WHICH ARE YOU? 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
today ; 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 


Not the sinner and saint, for it’s well un- 
derstood, 

The good are half bad, and the bad are 
half good. 


Not the rich and the poor, for to rate a 
man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his 
conscience and health. 


Not the humble and proud, for in life’s 
little span, 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a 
man. 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift 
flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each 
man his tears. 
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No; the two kinds of people on earth I 
mean, 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 


; 

Wherever you go vou will find the 
earth’s masses 

Are always divided in 


classes. 


just these two 


And, oddly enough, you will fizd, too, I 
ween, 

There’s only one lifter 
lean. 


to twenty who 


In which class are you? Are you easing 


the load 


‘Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 


road? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others 
share 

Your portion of labor, and worry and 
care? 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
5 ad 
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THE EPIC OF THE WEST. 
Valeria De Mude Kelsey. 


O who shall write the Epic of the West,— 
Forestall the hand of time and fix the charm 

Of color, air, the purpling peaks, the lakes, 

The gray salt reaches and the deserts drear; 
That wild clear call of sea-gulls on the Wing, 

The slow sheep cropping on the foot-hill grass, 
The new streams flowing in their gravelled beds,— 
The rushes, and that pungent scent of fruits 

Fast ripening in the noonday sun, or that 

Sweet smell the fresh-cut tender lucerne brings 
To all the mowers’ senses and to those 

Within the sun-baked houses at their work? 

O who can touch to life the creamy dunes 

WVith crests aglow beneath the popbies gold,— 
Renew the vistaed beach where cypresses 

Stand old and shaggy, breast to breast with time? 


O magic charm of this Antaean west, 
Cathedral-bayed in vastness, serried huge 
With mountains, peak on peak struck through and through 
With sunlight as the earth turns to her sleep! 
What gift of man can adumbrate the west? 
Not music, no, nor pen, nor yet the brush,— 
Not these alone, though daily each takes shape 
As vital parts of truth; the nascent whole 
Is found alone in that potential life 
Which moulds itself in deeds,—unawed by drum 
Or hollow plaudits of the gaping crowd. 
Who fares forth ever over stony ways 
Vet sees the stars, and meets their distances 
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Within his deeper soul,—who bravely lives,— 
Alone shall write upon the page of tume 
The never-fading Epic of the West. 


He needs no faintly-tinkling mission bell 

To sound him Angelus,—the mountains serve ; 
He worships God in all things, in the shade 
Of fernlike poplars, in the pine trees’ voice, 

In odors from the white-starred orange groves, 
Forever in the great deep’s pounding fugue. 
To him the West is verdured fresh each day, 
Nor pales its glory ’neath the shrouding snows ; 


The roaring of the mountain avalanche . 
Is brother of the thunders, where he hears 
Symphonic harmonies of God that sound 


Unceasing in his soul. 


There, still and lone, 


Seraphic beauty breeds a race of sons, 
Triumphant, stalwart, from whose loins shall spring 
The poet, and the painter, and the sage, 

And lo, the Epic of the West is done! 


THE MORMON BATTALION. 


Mary Jones Clawson. 


I. REMINISCENT. 


It would require the ability of a 
Prescott, the pen of a Carlyle, to 
make the picture I have in mind of 
the journey of the Mormon Battal- 
ion. However, let us follow a few 
of the main incidents leading up to 
the enlistment and subsequent dis- 
charge of the men. In all great 
movements for the betterment or 
development of mankind, religion 
and country are synonymous. We 
do not intend giving any of the 
causes leading up to the Mexican 
war. They are well known to all 
Americans. President Polk had rec- 
ommended to Congress that stock- 
ade forts be built along the overland 
route to Oregon to protect emi- 


grants. The Mormon authorities 
anticipated this call for some one 
to do the work, and tried to secure 
it. Alluding to this, the High Coun- 
cil of Nauvoo, Jan. 20, 1846, decid- 
ed, “should hostilities arise between 
the Government of the United 
States and any other power in rela- 
tion to the right of possessing the 
Territory of Oregon, we are on 
hand to sustain the claim of the 
United States government to that 
county. It is geoeraphically ours, 
and our service will be cheer- 
fully given according to our abil- 
ry ee 

Prest. Young then wrote to El- 
der J. C. Little, who was on a mis- 
sion in the East, to place this mat- 


_ter where it would receive atten- 
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tion. Elder Little procured let- 
ters of introduction to Vice Presi- 
dent Dallis, Hon. George Bancroft, 
Secretary of the Navy, and other 
Washington officials, and proceeded 
at once to the seat of government, 
where he was promised an interest 
would be taken in the matter. Two 
days later he was informed by Hon. 
Amos Kendall, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, that the President wished to 
take possession of California by aid 
of the Mormons, and fortify it in 
the name of the United States. At 
the commencement of the war, 
President Polk desired to march a 
reliable body of infantry to Cali- 
fornia at the earliest possible pe- 
riod. The Mormon question being 
in a very unsettled condition, and 
knowing as he did the discipline and 
frugal habits of the people, circum- 
stances seemed to fit them for this 
particular service. Elder Little ap- 
pearing on the scene with his offer 
to build stockades at once gave the 
keynote for the organization, as it 
was generally supposed California 
was the desired destination of the 
Saints. They were at once asked by 
Congress to furnish five hundred 
able bodied men. 

The call to arms could hardly 
have come at a more trying time or 
when it would have called for 
greater sacrifice. But the love of 
country triumphed. In Missouri and 
Illinois men had wronged them, had 
turned against them the laws made 
for their protection, and had driven 
them out. They could barely find 
five hundred able bodied men, the 
flower of the people, but for their 
country there was no sacrifice they 
would not make. 

The order of Col. Kearney to 
Capt. James Allan was written 
along the lines suggested by Presi- 
dent Polk. The conditions were: 
“They were to vuiunteer for twelvé 


months, march to California, re- 
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ceive pay and allowances during the 
stated time; at the end of twelve 
months to be discharged, and al- 
lowed to retain as private property 
the guns and accoutrements fur- 
nished them. Each company would 
be allowed four women as _ laun- 
dresses, and they would travel with 
the company, receive rations and 
allowances as given to the laun- 
dresses of our army.” 

Acting upon this order, Capt. 
Allan proceeded to Mount Pisgah, 
issued a circular explaining the ob- 
ject of his visit, and that he would 
receive all healthy able bodied men 
from 18 to 45 years of age, and 
hoped to complete the organization 
in six days—or within nine days 
from the time he left Council 
Bluffs. A council was called, com- 
posed of Brieham Young, Heber C. 
Kimball, Willard Richards and oth- 
ers, before whom Capt. Allan made 
known his errand. The people 
were placed in peculiar circum- 
stances,—they were scattered, they 
had hostile Indians in front of them 
and still more hostile mobocrats be- 
hind them. .How were their fam- 
ilies to exist in that wilderness dur- 
ing the coming winter? How would 
the weak and helpless subsist if for- 
saken by the strong? To join the 
army was a condition of which they 
had never dreamed. Yet they were 
loyal citizens. It was a problem 
which called into play every feeling 
of love, loyalty, and liberty of 
which men and women are capable. 

The condition in which Capt. Al- 
lan found the Saints, the hospitality 
with which he was received,touched 
a tender chord in his heart, for he 
was a humane soldier and a gen- 
tleman. Perhaps Capt. Allan never 
knew the secret historv of which 
President Young was later in- 
formed, namely, that Thomas H. 
Benton, U. S. Senator from Mis- 
souri, asked as a pledge from Pres- 
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ident Polk: “If the Mormons did 
not raise the Battalion of 500 men 
that he might have the privilege of 
raising volunteers in Missouri to 
fall upon them and use them up.” 

President Young asked the peo- 
ple to make a distinction between 
this call of the general government 
and their former oppressors in Mis- 
souri and Illinois; and with a full 
sense of the sacrifice it required 
they responded. He assured the 
men that their families would be 
cared for; predicted “not one of 
those who might enlist would fall 
by the hands of our Nation’s foes ;” 
and that the only fighting they 
would have to do would be with 
wild beasts. And these predictions 
were fulfilled. 

Responding to the call, they 
went forth with hearts filled with 
faith, not alone in their religion, 
but also in their country whose call 
was not prompted by the weakness 
of man but by a judgment higher 
and wiser. For under what cir- 
cumstances could they better have 
shown their loyaltv to so great an 
advantace. 

The revolutionary blood in their 
veins had lain dormant for over 
half a century. When this call 
came it flowed at highest tide. In 
the majority these men were direct 
descendants of Revolutionary stock. 
A few names will suffice as exam- 
ples: Sergt. William Coray’s great 
grandfather married a sister of Na- 
thaniel Green and fought side bv 
side with that great general. His 
great uncle, when about 18 years 
of age, while leading a company he 
had raised, was cantured by the In- 
dians and burned at the stake. Adjt. 
Philemon C. Merrill was a son of 
a veteran of the war of 1812. He 
was of heroic New England stock 
and when his country became in- 


volved with Mexico he sent one son 
and two grandsons to respond to 
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the call. The grandfather of Sergt. 
Nathaniel V. Jones fought in the 
War of the Revolution. Jefferson 
Hunt, captain of “Company A,” 
was also of Revolutionary descent. 

The call was issued June 26, 
1846. On July 16th the Battalion 
marched. Of the journey of near- 
ly 3,000 miles much has been writ- 
ten, but of their sufferings little 
has been told. From private jour- 
nals we glean enough to dim our 
eyes with tears, even after this 
lapse of time. About the middle 
of September, while crossing the 
Arkansas river, at or near Bent’s 
Fort, it was decided that the sick 
should leave the Battalion and pro- 
ceed to Pueblo, a Mexican town, 
for the winter. Accordingly Capt. 
Higgins, with a euard of ten men, 
was detailed to accompany them. It 
was with regret and dissatisfaction 
they separated from the Battalion, 
but their condition impeded the 
march, and it was necessary. 

As the march of the Battalion 
proceeded the scarcity of water was 
felt keenlv, as most of the country 
was desert. They were forced to 
dig wells all along the route. At 
Cimmeron creek the first reduction 
of rations was ordered. There was 
scarcely any feed for the animals, 
and little water. 

As they neared Santa Fe condi- 
tions improved. They arrived there 
Oct.9-andulieut, = Col, = PaaeSt. 
George Cooke assumed command. 
From here again the sick, also all 
the women and children, were or- 
dered to return to Pueblo. All the 
women, except four who were to 
make the trip at their own expense, 
left. The four who continued with 
the Battalion were Mrs. Ebenezer 
Brown, Mrs. Capt. Hunter, Mrs. 
Capt. Davis, Mrs. Sergt. Coray. 
The return to Pueblo was in charge 
of Capt. James Brown, who is 
known to Utah history as the foun- 
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der of Ogden. They were to join 
the party of sick sent from the Ar- 
kansas river to remain at Pueblo 
during the winter. About this time 
Lieut. Gulley, ex-quartermaster 
(resioned), and Roswell Stephens 
returned to Council Bluffs with the 
checks of many of the boys to aid 
their families and assist some mis- 
sionaries who were to go on foreign 
missions. 

After the Battalion left Santa Fe, 
when they had passed every place 
where it was possible to procure 
food, rations were again reduced. 
They were traveling along the Rio 
Del Norte, making a wagon road, 
assisting the mules by the aid of 
ropes to pull the wagons through 
the deep sand. They were ready to 
eat anything that could furnish 
nourishment. Col. Cooke did not 
crowd his men. As they advanced 
roads and conditions grew worse. 
“Men and teams were failing fast. 
Our only hope of success lay in our 
faith in God and pulling on the 
ropes.” Here another detachment 
of sick men, 56 in number, had to 
be sent back, uncer care of Lieut. 
W. W. Willis. With no medicine 
and only five days’ rations, he start- 
ed to travel the 300 miles to Pueblo. 

At Tucson the boys purchased a 
little unbolted flour, which they 
were forced to carrv on their backs 
to avoid disobeying orders, as the 
wagons could not hold it. Here 
the mules partook of the last water 
before two days’ traveling through 
sand. To narrate the sufferings of 
these two days would alone fill a 
book. In January the rations were 
reduced to one ounce of flour per 
day to each man. 

Every day men fell by the way- 
side from hunger or exhaustion. 
They would camp night after night 
without water or feed for their an- 
imals. The contact of a tropical 
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sun in the day time and wifiter cold 
at night worked its hardships on 
these half naked men and tired 
beasts. Instead of shoes some of 
the men used the hyde stripped 
from the legs of oxen. Where this’ 
could not be obtained they wound 
cast off clothing around their feet 
to protect them from the burning 
sand. Before reaching Cariza many 
of the men were so exhausted from 
hunger and fatigue they were un- 
able to speak until water was car- 
ried to them. 

Col. Cooke wrote: “As I passed 
through camp this morning the men 
were eating their last ounce of flour. 
There had been no sugar or coffee 
for weeks. Yet even here their 
cheerfulness was remarkable.” 


It was also remarkable that no 
lawlessness existed. The journev 
was finished on a diet of fresh beef. 


As we travel todav, speeding 
through these deserts in our palace 
trains, tables laden with the lux- 
uries of all lands, let us think of 
our fathers who made this path un- 
der such trying circumstances. 


On first meeting the Battalion, 
Lieut.-Col. Cooke feared he could 
not trust them, and was heard to 
ask of another officer if he could 
rely on the Battalion in case of an 
attack. The major mnhesitatingly 
replied, “The Battalion will follow 
where you dare lead.” This dis- 
trust was not to be wondered at, as 
he had no personal acquaintance, 
and only knew them from preju- 
diced reports. After 1,400 miles of 
travel under the painful circum- 
stances narrated, he gave them 
proper recognition as became an 
American officer. He congratulated 
them on “marching through a 


wilderness where nothing but sav- 


ages and wild beasts are found, or 
deserts where, for want of water, 
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there is no living creature. There, 
with almost hopeless labor, we have 
dug deep wells which the future 
traveler will enioy. t Thus, 
marching half naked and half fed, 
we have made a road of great value 
to our country. Arrived at the first 
settlement of California, after a sin- 
gle dav’s rest, you cheerfully turned 
off from the route to this point of 
promised repose, to meet, as we 
supposed, the approach of an en- 
emy; and this, too, without even 
salt to season your sole subsistence 
of fresh meat.” 

On the 16th of July, 1847, the 
Battalion was discharged at Los 
Angeles. One company re-enlisted 
for six months to help to garrison 
the port of San Diego. 

Just previous to the discharge of 
the Battalion, Col. J. C. Fremont 
declared himself governor of Cali- 
fornia. For this insubordination he 
was sent to Fort Leavenworth to 
be tried by court martial. A bodv 
guard of 12 men, three from each 
company of the Battalion, was 
chosen to escort him back. They 
followed up the coast from Los An- 
geles as far north as a_ mission 
which is named in the journal as 
the mission of St. Francis—the spot 
undoubtedly where San Francisco 
was afterward built. From there 
they marched on east by a north- 
ern route (passing over part of the 
Territory of Utah, as it was first 
laid out, several days before the 
Pioneers), and on to Fort Leaven- 
worth, thus making a complete cir- 
cuit. Unfortunately, the names of 
this guard have been lost. How- 
ever, Sergt. Nathaniel Vary Jones 
was one of the guard, and kept a 
complete journal of the trip. On 
the Platte river he met a train of 
Mormon emigrants, and from them 
received a letter from: his wife, 
whom he had left at Mount Pis- 
:gah—the first he had had in a year. 


ASG 
Il. ANOTHER RETROSPECT. 


In speaking of the Battalion our 
honored Col. Kane said he was 
much surprised to hear the classic 
strains of Mendelssohn music 
played in this far away camp. But 
art and its appreciation are inborn, 
and like religion, are carried in the 
heart. And so we find through all 
the travelings and sufferings of 
these men they retained their love 
for the beautiful. In one journal, 
aiter recording a day’s hard travel 
on it’s blurred pages, we find these 
beautiful lines of Byron’s: 


“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s hon- 
est bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome 
draw near home. 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when 
we come.” 


as we 


These men, who had to leave all 
their belongings and were only al- 
lowed to carry the regulation knap- 
sack of a soldier had all or nearly 
all assembled in camp. There was 
no flag, no staff, nothing to indicate 
the cause they represented or to 
stand as the emblem of their sac- 
rifice, until one of their number 
brought forth from the treasures he 
was taking with him a worn and 
torn flag of our Union—the immor- 
tal Stars and Stripes. A tree was 
immediately felled, stripped of its 
branches, and made into a staff. 
The flag was flung to its utmost 
limit and under its glorious folds 
these boys sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Let us all gaze with ad- 
miration on this picture and en- 
grave it upon our hearts that when 
any may say Mormons are not loyal 
to their country it can stand forth 
as a witness. 

Just before the discharge of the 


“Battalion the citizens of Los An- 


geles gave a testimonial in its hon- 
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or. The wife of a prominent man 
made a touching and _ patriotic 
speech in which she said “The Bat- 
talion had better take the Ameri- 
can flag with them when they go, 
as there will be no one left to de- 
fend it.” 

Those who have read the history 
of the Battalion, by Sergt. Tyler, 
will have formed their own opinion 
of the traitorous and despicable 
part played by Lieut. Dykes. And 
perhaps it may interest them to 
know that a few years ago he came 
to his death by swallowing his false 
teeth—an undignified manner in 
death as in life. , 

After the arrival at San Diego 
one of the first orders was for dress 
parade. This humorous situation is 
spoken of in one journal: 

“T retired into a-garden while 1 
washed my clothes, which consisted 
of a rudely fashioned coat and 
pants, which I had made from a 
piece of wagon cover, that being 
the only thread of clothing I pos- 
sessed.” 

And from another journal: 


“Just after our arrival, as soon 
as our affairs were partlv in order, 
we organized a literary society for 
our mutual benefit.” 

And from still another this touch- 
ing incident: 

“T climbed to the top of a small 
hill, and for the first time looked on 
the beautiful waters of the Pacific. 
I was overcome with emotion, and 
dropped on my knees, for I never 
expected to gaze upon it with my 
mortal eye.” 


Ill. THE WOMEN. 


“Lest we forget.” The Daugh- 
ters of the Mormon Battalion have 
for some time had in mind the or- 
ganizing of a patriotic and historic 


society to keep alive the names and 
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deeds of the men and women who 
blazed the trail through a pathless 
desert, whose sufferings and patri- 
otism have never been surpassed, 
their heroism never properly ex- 
tolled. Capt. Cooke complimented 
them on achieving the greatest in- 
fantry march in the history of our 
county, if not in the world. “Nano- 
leon crossed the Alps,” he said,“but 
you have crossed a continent.” 
Some years later, when he visited 
Salt Lake with Johnson’s Army, 
he uncovered his head, saying, “Let 
me ride bareheaded through the 
streets of this citv in honor of the 


MELISSA BURTON CORAY KIMBALL. 


noble five hundred Battalion boys.” 
And so let us, the daughters, bear 
this in our hearts—all honor to 
those women. The society was or- 
ganized and is now in its second 
year. 

Of the women only four com- 
pleted the journey. 

Mrs. Captain Hunter died soon 
after reaching Los Angeles, leaving 
a baby boy two weeks of age. 

Phoebe Draper Palmer Brown, 
wife of Captain Ebenezer Brown, 
came with her husband to Utah 
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from California in 1848, and set- 
tled in Draper. With her husband 
she was called on a mission to Car- 
son, Nevada, in 1856, but on the 
coming of Johnson’s Army in 
1857, they were recalled. Return- 
ing to Draper she spent the re- 
mainder of her -life there. Capt. 
Ebenezer Brown died in 1877, and 
his wife in 1879, 

Mrs. Captain Davis is dead. We 
were unable to get any incidents of 
her history. 

In dwelling at greater length on 
the life of Melissa Burton Coray 
Kimball, it is not perhaps that she 
lived a more eventful life, but be- 
cause her history is available. She 
was a bride of a month when the 
call came, and at once decided to 
accompany her husband, a fact of 
which she was ever happy, as their 
l:fe together was of brief duration. 
Sergeant Coray died six months af- 
ter arriving in Utah, from the ef- 
fects of the hardships endured dur- 
ing his enlistment. In most cases 
women who endure a frontier life 
necessarily become hardened; not 
so with Mrs. Coray. She was ever 
a dignified, refined, tender woman. 
In 1901 she visited California, all 
along the coast from San Francisco 
to Los Angelés. The writer had 
the pleasure of entertaining her at 
Pacific Grove. She was 73 years 
of age, in perfect health, and with 
the delight and appreciation of a 
young woman she had enjoyed, 
both day and night, for over a 
week, the sights of San Francisco. 
When she gazed at the beautiful 
bay of Monterey, she was filled 
with emotion. After seeing Del 
Monte she desired to walk on the 
beach from there to the old custom 
house. We protested that the walk 
was over a mile, and would prove 
tco much for her after a day’s sight 
seeing. She said, “No, I am going 


to walk,” and she did. She would 
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stop for a moment, look out on the 
bay. She seemed far away in 
thought. We did not interrupt her 
by speaking, but let her thoughts 
wander as they would. 

No doubt she was listening to the 
call of the waves, trying to detect 
the tones of a loved voice that had 
spoken to her on this very sand, 
the voice of one whose early man- 
hood had been laid on the altar of 
his country long before this mag- 
nificent commonwealth had reared 
its stately head and wiped awav all 
traces of half a century ago, except 
the beautiful, blue waters, of the 
Lay. How many of the hopes and 
ambitions which inspired her then 
had found fulfillment only her 
heart knew. In her 75 years she 
lived many lives; for each one may 
she receive a just reward. 

She appeared as fresh on arriv- 
ing at the old “Custom House” as 
when she started. She visited the 
old adobe houses that still remain, 
and identified the one in which she 
lived for three months. After we 
had returned home she was sitting 
vefore an open fire and had picked 
up her work (fancy knitting), I 
asked her if her visit had been a 
satisfaction. 

“Yes, in all respects, except that 
I should have liked to visit the 
ranch where I buried my little boy 
of a few weeks of age. But I can- 
not remember it, as the landscape 
has changed.” In speaking of Lieut. 
Col. Cooke, she said he was a gruff 
old soldier, but a kind-hearted one, 
and to her and the other women a 
courteous gentleman. He would 
often offer his old white horse to 
her to ride, but in the most respect- 
ful manner,—a courtesy which she 
never accepted. 

She returned with her husband 
to Utah, where she lived until her 
death, which occurred in 1903, Of 
the many beautiful things said of 
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her at that time, I will quote the 
following : “On Monday last, in this 
city, almost without premonition, 
Mrs. Melissa Coray Kimball died. 
Complaining only of weariness, she 
lay down, and in a few minutes the 
sleep that came to her deepened 
into the final one. But in the world 
she had performed her full part of 
the world’s work. She went 
through the anguish of the last 
days of Nauvoo. When a irl of 
18 she was married and the next 
month started with the Battalion, 
fulfilling at all times the obligations 
which come to true women in a 
way to draw increasing respect and 
affection to her. Since then there 
has been a transformation amount- 
ing to a new creation. The great 
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war was fought. For fifty years a 
steadily increasing stream of treas- 
ure has been flowing from west to 
east, until ours has become the fore- 
most of nations. The desert is dot- 
ted over all its stretches with hapnv 
homes. The triumphs wrought 
have been numberless, and most 
magnificent. But the peovle have 
not improved upon the sturdy stock 
that blazed the first trails and plant- 
ed the first monuments. This old 
lady who has just fallen asleep at 
75, was one of that royal stock. She 
l-as earned her rest. May the peace 
of eternity fold her close in its ever- 
lasting arms. Her life entitled her 
to the peace which finally closed 
her eyes and hushed the loved tones 
of her voice.” 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


Blanche Kendall Thomas. 


One long look at moonlit, starlit skies, 

One deep breath of Summer’s rose-scent air, 
One little sigh, one little whispered prayer, 
And then I slip away from air and light, 
And breathe, “Good-night!” 


One last look into the glowing hearth, 

A breath of frost and stirless, stilly snow, 

A whispered prayer of thanks before I go, 
And then I close the shutter, dim the light, 
And sigh, “Good-night!”’ 


And Ye who called a little child a King, 

Shall it be so when Death doth come to me? 
Shall I but turn my eyes, my heart to Thee,— 
Give one last glance at Life and earthly light, 
And pray, “Good-night?” 


NEw York City, May 17. 
There was a village that nes- 
tled at the foot of mountains where 
there were great heights and great 


depths. In the village lived Hein- 
rich, a bell-maker. He was about 
thirty years old and had a wife 
and to children. He was the 
master workman of the village. And 
now he had completed the great- 
est work of his life. It was a huge 
beli with a beautiful voice. He 
was going to place it on the heights 
that it should sound far out over 
the valley and sing into all people’s 
hearts its Truth. As you may im- 
agine, the vicar and the villagers 
were very much excited. And so 
were the ruder spirits of earth, and 
greatly displeased as well. For hob- 
goblins, dwarfs.and imps generally 
detest church bells, just as they flee 
before the sign of the Cross. The 
news was carried by a blood-red 
butterfly. The poor little thing lit 
on the hand of a big, coarse, wild 
Wood Sprite, half goat, half man, 
and wept bitterly while it told this 
tale: 


O, they’re cracking their whips, 
And they gee and they whoa! 
As they drag it aloft 

From the dale below. 


’Tis some terrible tub, that has lost its 


lid, 
All of iron! Will nobody rid A 
Our woods of the horrible thing? 
’Twould make 


“THE PLAY’S 
THE THING—” 


& 
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THE SUNKEN BELL. 


By Gerhart Hauptman. 


The bravest moss-manikin shudder and 
quake. 

They swear they will hang it, these 
foolish people, 

High-up in the heart of the new church 
steeple, 

And they'll hammer and bang, at its 
sides all day “ 

To frighten good spirits of earth away! 


The Wood Sprite, who was al- 
ways up to mischief, laughed loud- 
ly, and leaving the butterfly with a 
bound, hid in the brush along the 
stream and followed the horses 
that were tugging with all their 
might to get Heinrich’s bell to the 
top of the mountain. As they 
stopped to rest the Wood Sprite 
broke a wheel of the dray and sent 
the bell crashing down into the lake. 
Then in high glee, he ran off to 
tell The Nickelman, who lived by 
the well. 


Quoth I to myself, the Faun -will play 

Them a trick that will spare them more 
work today, 

One clutch at the wheel—I had loosened 
the spoke— 

A wrench, and a blow, and the wood- 
work broke, 

A wobble, a crack, and the hateful bell 

Rolled over—and into the gulf it fell. 

And, oh, it sounded, 

And clanged as it bounded, 

From crag to crag on its downward 
way. 


eat last in the welcoming splash and 


the spray 
Of the lake it was lost for aye. 


€ 
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Poor Heinrich! His work had 
failed! The force that hurled the 
bell into the mere carried him with 
it. Despairing, from the heights he 
fell into the depths. Breaking his 
fall by clutching at a wild cherry 
tree, he wandered, stunned and 
spent, into the world of Nature, 
falling insensible at the door of Old 
Wittikin’s hut. When he regained 
consciousness, he opened his eyes 
upon the loveliest elf mortal ever 
beheld. She was brown like the 
woods in autumn. But her hair was 
like the sun at noon. She gave him 
milk to drink and was about to 
wash the blood and dust from his 
brow when he, staring at her in ec- 
stasy, grasped her wrist and plead- 
ed: 


Ah, stay. 
And look into. mine eyes 
strange eyes. 
For lo, the world, within thine eyes re- 
newed, 
So sweetly bedded, draws me back to 


with thy 


ife! 
Stay, child. O stay! 
not leave me so? 
Thou dost not dream how dear to me 
thou art. 
O wake me not, my child. 
zillll 
I fell—Yet—no. 
dear voice 
Has Heaven’s own music. 
itatheet eae cmer 
Where have we met?—I surely know 
thy face. 
Somewhere, but where, or when, I can- 
not tell. 
I wrought for thee, and strove—in one 
grand Bell, 
To wed the silver music of thy voice 
With the warm gold of a Sun-holiday. 
It should have been a master-work. I 
failed, 
Then wept I tears of blood. 
Rautendelein. Wept tears of blood? 
I cannot follow thee. What be these 
tears? 
Hein. Thou lovely picture! 
to sit up. 
(Rautendelein stoops and supports his 
head.) 


Thou wilt 


Pll tell thee 


Speak thou; for thy 
God did give 


Help me 


Dost thou bend down to me? Then with : 


love’s arms, 
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Do thou release me from this cruel 
Earth, 

Whereunto the hour nails me, as to a 
cross. 

Release me! For thou canst. 
thou canst! 

And, with thy tender hands, pluck off 
the thorns 

That crown my head. No crown. Love 
—only Love! 


I know. 


Heinrich, over-excited and fever- 
ish, became unconscious again. 
Then voices were heard in the dis- 
tance calling him. Rautendelein, 
determined that humans should not 
take him away from her, drew 
about him the magic ring. Hence- 
forward he should belong only to 
himself and to her. Then she hid 
as the Vicar and two others en- 
tered, weary from the climb, for, 
like Heinrich, living in the vale, 
they were ‘not used to mountain 
ways. Indeed they would never 
have found him if the Wood Sprite 
in order to plague Old Wittikin, had 
not led them there by imitating 
Heinrich’s voice. Old Wittikin, the 
Wisewoman, had no _ use _ for 
churches or conventionalities. She 
was glad enough to give them a 
litter that they might carry Hein- 
rich out of her sight. She called 
him “Master Milksop,” because he 
followed the beaten track instead 
of having the strength to think 
things out for himself and live his 
own good life. And she told them 
a big truth in a very few words: 


Ye name him “Master,” and ye love the 
sound 

O’ the big iron bells the creature makes. 

Ye all are hard o’ hearing, or ye’d know 

There’s no good in his bells. He knows 
it, too. , 

Ah, I could tell ye an’ I would what's 
wrong. 


_ The best and worst o’ them ring false. 


They're cracked. 


But there was one who was not 
so glad to see the litter go. What 
ailed Rautendelein the Joyous? The 


THE SUNKEN BELL. 


elves danced as always, and she 
joined them. But after they were 
gone, she stood alone, so still, look- 
ing straight out into nothing. The 
Nickelman came up from his well, 
snorting like a seal, and flung him- 
self dripping wet over the curb, 
(The Nickelman couldn’t come en- 
tirely out of the well. He was a 
homely old water-sprite, but he 
plainly didn’t look at himself in his 


Own mirror or he never would have° 


had the courage to keep on telling 
Rautendelein how much he loved 
her), and seeing her asked: 


Brekekekex! Brekekekex! Hey! Ho! 
Why dost thou stand there? 

Raut. Thou dear water-sprite— 
Alas, Iam so sad. So sad am I. 

The Nick. (mockingly). 
Brekekekex! And which eye hurts thee, 


dear? 

Raut. (gayly) 

The left eye. But perhaps thou think’st 
I jest? 


The Nick. Ay, surely, surely. 
Raut. (pointing to a tear in her eye). 

Look—what can it be? 

The Nick. What dost thou mean? 

Raut. Why—see what’s in my eye! 

The Nick. What’s in thine eye? Come 

—let me see it close. 

A warm, wet, drop has fallen on 

my lid. 

The Nick. The deuce it has. 
nearer—let me see. 

Raut. (holding out the tear to him). 

A tiny, pure, warm, glitt’ring drop of 
dew. 

There, only see! 

The Nick. By Heaven! ’Tis beautiful. 

How would it please thee an I took the 
thing 

And set it in a fine pink shell for thee? 

Raut. Why, as thou wilt. I’ll lay it on 
the edge 

Of the well. What can it be? 

The Nick. A wondrous gem! 

Within that little globe lies all the pain, 

And all the joy, the world can ever 


Raut. 


Come 


know. 
Tis called—a tear! 
Raut. A tear! I must have wept. 


So now at last I’ve learned- what these 
tears be. 


Heinrich, back in his home was 


ey 
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glad that he was dving. He told his 
wife, Magda: 


Good wife—the bell that sank into the 


mere 

Was not made for the heights—it was 
not fit 

To wake the answering echo of the 
Peaks | seer 

’*Twas for the valley—not the mountain- 
top! 

I only know’t. The Vicar does not 
KMOW.nee ieee 

Well, let life go. The service of the 
valleys 


Charms me no longer. Since on 


the peak I stood, 
All that I am has longed to rise and rise 
Cleaving the mist until it touched the 
Skiesx W-ahaie. 
Youth—a new youth—lI’d need, if I 
should live. . . . 
(He faints.) 


Just then into the cottage came a 
beautiful young peasant girl. It 
was Rautendelein disguised. She 
had followed Heinrich into the 
world of men. Magda left her to 
watch Heinrich while she rushed 
away for healing herbs. When she 
returned, Heinrich was well. Mag- 
da, wild with joy threw her arms 
about him. But Heinrich did not 
seem to know that she was near. 
He was gazing fixedly at Rautende- 
lein, who gazed fixedly back at him 
with a dazzling light in her face. 
And he went with her back to the 
mountains. 

He set up his forge there. And, 
oh, how the nixies and trolls and 
sprites had to fetch and carry for 
him! Rautendelein showed him 
where the finest metals were hidden 
and bade the wood elves bring them 
to him. She made The Nickelman 
wash the gold, and give up the 
pearls he had stored at the bottom 
of his well. Everything good in 
the earth was for Heinrich. She 
was his “bright, beautiful spirit,” 
and she loved him. And Heinrich 
—he had drunk of the Spring of 
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Ee He 


Youth, his hammer was strong, and 
his work good. 


But one day the Vicar came 
again. He told Heinrich that his 
wife and children wept for his re- 
turn to them and to the church he 
had deserted. Heinrich refused to 
go back. He was building a tem- 
ple on the heights and was fashion- 
ing another bell—his master-work 
—that should ring for no church, 


but for the Gospel of Love, and. 


Light, and Freedom only. The Vi- 
car warned him that he was in a 
dream from which he would wake 
to his everlasting sorrow. He said 


ee ee ee eee eS SS 


SOTHERN 
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AS HEINRICEL: 


that he was but a simple man and 
had not the ideality of Heinrich, 
but one thing he did know, which 
Heinrich had forgotten, and that 
was that wrong is never right, nor 
evil good. 

Heinrich was grieved for the 
tears of his wife and children, but 
he said he had grown too far from © 
them to go back. And he could say 
mass no longer. The church was 
narrow and musty. They could 
not understand his greater light. 

The Vicar left him with a last 
warning : 


THE-SUNKEN BELL. 


But this remember! There’s a word 
named rue! 

And some day, some day,as your dreams 
you dream, 

A sudden arrow shot from out the blue, 

Shall pierce your breast! : 

In that dread day you'll curse 

All you now cherish—God, the world, 
your work, 

Your wretched self you'll curse. Then— 
think of me reer os oe 

Hein. I am guarded well against your 


arrow. 

_No more it frets me, nor my heart can 
shake, 

Than that old bell, which in the water 
rolled— 

Where it lies buried now, and hushed— 
forever ! 

The Vicar. That bell shall ring again! 


Then think of me! 


- The Vicar’s prophecy came true 
—too soon. Heinrich’s conscience 
began to trouble him. He tossed in 
a bad dream, calling wildly upon 
Rautendelein for help. He wak- 
ened, and she soothed him. But 
suddenly he saw two phantom chil- 
dren toiling painfully up the steep 
carrying a two-handled pitcher be- 
tween them. es 


Dost thou see them where they climb 


amieclimir. “2a lts, oo) = 

There! Now they have reached the 
rocky path— 

Clad only in their little shirts they 
come! 


Two little lads with bare, white feet. 


They hold an urn between them. ’Tis 
so heavy! 

Now one and now the other bends: his 
knee, 


His little, baby knee, to hold it up. 
First Child (faintly). Father! 

Hein. My child! 

First C. Our mother sends thee greet- 


ing. 

Hein. Thanks, thanks, my dear, dear 
lad! All’s well with her? 

First C. (slowly and sadly) All very 
well. 

(The first faint notes of the sunken 
bell [rung by the mother’s dead hand | 
are heard from the depths.) 
Hein. What have you brought 

you? 
‘Second C. A pitcher. 
Hein. Is’t for me? 
Second C. Yes, father dear. 


with 
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Hein. What is there in the pitcher, my 
dear boy? 

Second C. ’Tis something’ salt! 

First C. And bitter! 


Second C. Mother’s tears! 


Hein. Merciful God! 

Raut. What art thou staring at?. . . 
Hein. Hast thou not eyes? At them! — 
Where is your mother?.--Speak, oh, 


speak ! 

First C. Our mother? 

Hein. Yes! Where is she? 

Second C. With—the—lilies—the 
ter lilies— 

(The bell tolls loudly.) 

Hein. Ah, the bell! 

Raut. What bell? 

Hein. The old, old buried bell! It 
Tins eel tetOllsy pew age 7% 

Hark how it peals! Hark how the bur- 
ied tones 

Swell louder, louder, till they sound as 
thunder, 

Flooding the world! (To Raut.) I 

hate thee! I abhor thee! b 

Back lest I strike thee! Hence! Thou 
witch! Thou troll! 

Accursed spirit! Cursed be thou and I! 


Wwa- 


Curst be my work! And all! Here! 
Here am I! ; 

I come! I come! Now may God pity 
me! 


Stay! Heinrich! Stay! Woe’s 


me! Lost! Lost for aye! 


Rau ii 


There was a strange, unused 
sadness in the nature world that 
night. The elves met in the morn- 
ing with dreary tales: 


A nightingale within the beechwood 


sang: 

It sang and sobbed into the waning 
night— 

Till, all a-quiver with responsive woe, 

I sank upon the dewy grass and wept. 


When they had gone Rautende- 
lein dragged herself wearily to the 
well. Heinrich had cast her— his 
Aspiration and his Inspiration, his 
“bright, pure spirit” —off. As The 
Nickelman had prophesied, man 
had brought her naught but woe, 
and she was to live with him now— 
in his slimy well—forever. 


Raut. Whither? Ah, whither? iesat 
till late, 

While the gnomes ran wild in my hall of 
state. 
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They brought me ~— red, red cup to 
drain— 
And I drank it down in pain. 
For the wine I drank was blood! 


And, when I drained the last red drop, 
My heart in my bosom seemed o stop: 
For a hand of iron had gripped the 
strings— 
And still with a burning pain it wrings 
The heart that I long to cool! 


Then a crown on my wedding-board 
they laid—- 
All of rose-red coral and silver made. 
As I set it upon my brow I sighed. 
Woe’s me! Now the Water-man’s won 
his bride! 
And I’ll cool my burning heart! 


Three apples fell into my lap last night, 

Rose-red, and gold, and white— 

Wedding-gifts from my water-sprite. 

I ate the white apple, and white I grew: 

I ate the gold apple, and rich I grew— 
And the red one last I ate! 


Pale, white, and rosy-red, 

A maiden sat—and she was dead. 

Now Water-man, unbar thy gate— 

I bring thee home thy dead, dead, mate. 

Deep down in the cold, damp, darkness, 

see— 

With the silver fishes I come to thee. 

Ah, my poor, burnt, aching heart! 
(Goes slowly down into the well.) 


She had not been gone long when 
Heinrich, white and exhausted, 
came wearily back again. He was 
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for climbing the height to his half- 
finished temple, but Old Wittikin 
told him that the road was barred. 
“He who would pass that way had 
need o’ wings. And thy wings have , 
been broken. Too late! 
Thy heavy burdens weigh thee 
down: Thy dead ones are too 
mighty for thee.” 

She placed three goblets upon 
the table. If he drank the first, his 
former power should be restored. 
If he drank the second, he might 
again behold the bright spirit that 
he had lost. But if he drank them 
both he was compelled to drink the 
last. Full of renewed vigor after 
the first draught he drank the sec- 
ond. Rautendelein came from the 
well and with her own hand gave 
him the third goblet. And so Hein- 
rich, with her arms about him, and 
her wonderful face close to his, 
died happily. 

Dorothy. 


Note. Gerhart Hauptman’s exquis- 
ite “German fairy play,” as he himself 
calls it, is among the public library 
books. Each one must trace its symbol- 
ical meaning for himself. The Sothern- 
Marlowe production gave a plain idea 
that man can never reach the heights 
when he leaves duty behind him. 


“I HNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


Lella Marler Hoggan. 


“Helen, you have been a brave 
little woman. And you love me, 
don’t you? Say that you do,” Beads 
ed a deep, tender voice. 

saves, |olan, more than my own 
life, I love you.” 

“And you can trust me?” 

“Forever, John.” 

“I have come to say good-bye, 
Helen, to tell you that I cannot 


make you my wife now. I am go- 
ing to fight for my countrv.” 

“Helen Spencer’s face turned 
white and her dark eyes shone 
with an inward fire, but she spoke 
no word. After a silence he con- 
tinued, 

“When the war is over, I shall 
come back and claim you. You 
will wait for me?” 


“I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


“John, you will never come 
back,” her white lips prophesied. 

“If I do not, you will know that 
I died for my country,” he said, 
slowly. 

“Your county! Listen, John!” 
The quiet of the night was broken 
by jeers and laughter from across 
the river. And even as they paused 
there was a discordant clanging of 
cow-bells in the distance. 

“Your country, John Howard, 
has sustained a lawless mob | in 
driving a helpless people from pil- 
lar to post. It has permitted that 
mob to plunder and destroy the 
beautiful homes that were made by 
honest hands. It has looked with 
impunity on those same lawless vil- 
lains, when in the heat of their pas- 
sion, they murdered women and in- 
nocent children and the prophets. 
snd even now that same band are 
clanging their bells from yonder 
temple. Hands that are stained 
with innocent blood defile God’s 
temple without fear of punishment; 
and this in a Christian nation, in 
your country, the country for 
which you will give your life.” 

“Helen, if you saw your coun- 
try’s honor endangered, and you 
were asked to help protect it, would 
you refuse?” — 

She was silent a moment, then 
her white lips faltered, 

“John, you are better than I am. 
I shall say nothing to prevent your 
going. And wherever you may 
journey in serving your country 
and your God my prayers shall fol- 


low you.” 
“T knew you could not fail,” he 
whispered. “And I shall come 


back. You will have much to en- 
dure on your weary journey across 
the continent. I had hoped to be 


with you to lighten the burdens and _ 


to comfort you when the dark hours 
came; but God has given me an- 


other work. In His care, I shall : 
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leave you. Trust in Him, Helen, 
and be faithful, and some day our 
dream shall come to pass.” 

“Pray for me, John,” she fal- 
tered, brokenly. “Pray for me al- 
ways.” 


Shortly after John Howard left: 
to join the Mormon Battalion, 
Helen Spencer and her widowed 
mother began their journey west- 
ward, with the Saints, into the 
wilds of America. They had been 
used to the smooth roads of Eng- 
land. The drives here were long 
and tiresome, through rough coun- 
try, and the trials were many. But 
the heart of the mother never fal- 
tered. Sustained by that perfect 
faith that Christ’s followers of old 
cuerished she braved all hardships 
cheerfully. Every night, before she 
lay down to rest, and every morn- 
ing before she began the hardships 
of another day she knelt in rev- 
erent prayer and thanked God for 
the Gospel of Christ. Always there 
was a prayer of thanksgiving and 
joy in her heart. She had found 
the way to life eternal and even in 
the bitterest trials her heart felt 
not the pain. Her heart was 
filled with that divine light which 
the Master came to give. “I am 
the light and the life,” He had said, 
“follow me.” She had obeyed the 
word and all the day she walked in 
the brightness of His everlasting 
glory. 

But with Helen it was not so. 
The doubt that had entered her 
heart, when she found that God 
had permitted His prophets to be 
slain, that doubt, grew as the days 
went by. What wild scheme were 
they following, after all? They 
were going out into the wilderness 
among the red men and the wild 
beasts, to starve or be slain. And 
for what? Dark fears and doubts 


‘c:owded themselves upon her. The 
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days grew longer in pain and hard- 
ships and the provisions grew short- 
er. Some nights when they were 
camped in the open her soul would 
ce troubled with a deep unrest. She 
would steal quietly away from her 
inother’s bed and watch the stars. 
Sometimes she tried to pray, but 
ker lips were patched and she 
found no words to speak. Over 
and over again she could hear her- 
self saying, “John, you will never 
come back.” Then fear would 
come upon her, and she would creep 
quickly and quietly back to bed. 

Then that dear, sweet mother fell 
ill, and though she made no com- 
plaint through the long day yet she 
was slowly fading. Helen felt like 
a child standing on a sandy preci- 
pice ‘that was fast crumbling be- 
neath her feet. By night and by 
day she watched over her sainted 
mother. But she could not pray. 
In the long hours of the night she 
would watch by the crude wagon 
bed. The camp-fire threw an un- 
certain red glare over her thin 
white face, and sometimes gave it 
a ghastly appearance. The wolves 
howled across the prairie, and the 
wind moaned a dirge through the 
great desert. Friends were always 
near, but Helen’s heart was closed 
to all their sympathy. They be- 
lieved in a God that she had lost 
faith in. They were following a 
phantom across a trackless desert. 
She had no faith in the delusion, 
and yet she had no choice but to 
follow. 

One night, when the fires burned 
low, and the wolves kept high revel 
she noticed an uneasiness in those 
who watched with her. When the 
midnight hour came the wolves 
ceased their dismal howling, the 
stars seemed to pause, the atmos- 
where grew heavy with sorrow 
and her soul took on a greater bur- 
den. It seemed that it must break 
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the fetters that imprisoned it. Then 
came her mother’s voice. Sweet, 
and low, and clear it sounded, as if 
it came from afar, and Helen knew 
that her mother was crossing the 
river of death. 

“T know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth,” said the sweet voice. “Trust 
ia Him, Helen, and be faithful.” 
Then she whispered her good-bye, 
and Helen found herself alone in a 
cold, dark world. A terrible fear 
came into her ‘heart. “Still she 
could not pray. Men and women 
gathered about her, but she seemed 
not to know they were there. She 
felt the cold hands and kissed the 
cold lips, and in her heart she said, 
“T shall never see you again.” Ina 
vague way she remembered that her 
mother’s last words had been the 
same as John’s, “Trust in Him, 


Heleh, and be° faithful.~ - They 
sounded empty and strange. 
THe: next morning, ~Helen 


watched friends prepare her moth- 
er for burial. She saw them lower 
her into a somewhat shallow grave, 
and build a fire over it to keep the 
red men and the wolves from seeing 
and disturbing the remains. And 
when the wagon train moved on, 
and the charred spot faded from 
view all her pent up grief burst 
forth. Ste could feel the earth 
slipping from beneath her. She felt 
that she was without a friend or 
loved one, without a country and 
without a God. How could she 
ever travel the long gray waste 
alone? 
Day after day as Helen went 
listlessly about her few camp du- 
ties she noticed an old woman bent 
and gray, always helping others. 
Something about the woman seem- 
ed familiar, and one day Helen of- 
fered to help her in the work she 
was performing. <A_ friendship 


-sprung up between them, a cold, 


listless sort of friendship; but Hel- 


“I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.’ 


en was grateful because it took up 
~considerable of her time, and one 
day the kind old sister asked her 
to read for her. 

“My poor old eyes can scarcely 
see the lines,” she said to Helen, 
“but I do so love to hear the 
words.” 

Helen started a little as the good 
sister passed her a Book of Mor- 
mon to read from. But her voice 
was very sweet as she read on, at 
first tremulously, then in a clear 
tone, verse after verse. From then 
on many spare moments were spent 
in reading as they journeyed along. 

And though she did not realize it, 
the little spxrk of faith was renew- 


ing itself and growing ever 
stronger. 
Then one day as Helen sat 


watching her old friend, a sudden 
fire lighted up her eyes, and she 
asked in a shy, sweet voice, 

“Sister Henderson, did you ever 
know a boy by the name of John 
Howard?” 

“Know him,” repeated the kind 
old lady, her face beaming, “I sup- 
pose I know him a great deal bet- 
ter than any one else. But what 
makes you ask?” 

“Well,” hesitated Helen, “I know 
a man named John Howard. And 
though I did not know it until just 
now, he looks like you.” 

“And why shouldn’t he, my dear 
child, when I am his mother?” 

“His mother!” repeated Helen, 
“but your name is Henderson.” 

“Yes, dear, his father died years 
ago, and I married Brother Hen- 
derson. But where did you meet 
John?” 

“Did. he never tell you, Sister 
Henderson, about his little friend, 
Helen Spencer? I thought he 
would have mentioned me to his 
mother.” 

“But, Helen, you are not the girl 
he was going to marry, are you?” 
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The old lady knitted her brow as if 
trying to unfasten a tangle. ‘Hel- 
en,’ she whispered, “Helen? Yes, 
I believe that was the name, and 
maybe Spencer, too. But you see, 
child, it was at the time when we 
were in such sore distress, and all 
we could think of was some way of 
escape from our enemies. I had 
never seen you, as you lived farther 
up the river. If I had seen you, I 
could not have forgotten.” 

Helen heard only half the old 
lady was saying. “Do you think he 
will ever come back?” she asked. 

“Of course he’ll come back,”’ as- 
sured Sister Henderson. But Helen 
could not forget the little charred 
grave back over the mountains, and 
she feared that there might be an- 
other down in California some- 
where. 

As they neared the Rockies she 
began to fail in health. She grew 
weak and pale, and her friends 
feared lest she should fade awav 
just as her mother had done. “The 
altitude is too high,” they said. 

“The journey has been too hard 
for one so frail,” suggested an- 
other. 

But it was not so much the alti- 
tude nor the journey that had 
made her pale and listless. A great 
fire of doubt and superstition had 
been knawing at her heart. Now 
the fire was going out, and like any 
fever, after it had spent its force it 
left its victim frail and without am- 
bition. 

Day after day they would come 
to the wagon and ask if they could 
not do something to help or com- 
fort her. But her answer was al- 
ways the same, 

“Oh, I am so tired. Let me rest.” 

When the summit of-the last 
range was reached, the wagons all 
halted to take a view of the valley. 

Helen roused up, and asked to be 
lifted from her pillow, that she, too, 
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might view their new home land. 
She gazed long and silently, and 
then lay quietly back on her crude 
bed. 

Shortly after they reached the 
valley, Helen asked for Mrs. Hen- 
derson, and when that kind sister 
came, drew the poor, wrinkled face 
down to her own, and kissed it ten- 
derly. 

“Sister Henderson,” she whis- 
pered, “ask the Elders to give me 
their blessing. I have murmured 
and feared and doubted, but it is 
different now. Through the dark- 
ness I can see the light. It was 
faint at first, but it is getting clearer 
and brighter.” 

While waiting for the Elders, 
Helen grew somewhat nervous. 

“Sister Henderson, you know 
Christ said that though our sins Le 
as scarlet, yet would He forgive 
us. Do you think He can pardon 
mer ie 
“My dear child!” exclaimed the 
old lady, “what sin have you com- 
mitted ?” 

“T lost faith and hope, and my 
heart was filled with very wicked 
thoughts. Even now, sometimes, I 
can feel the cold, dark fears closing 
about me.” 

When the brethren came they 
knelt and uttered a prayer for 
Helen. They anointed her, and a 
generous, sweet-tempered old pa- 
triarch was asked to give her the 
blessing. Placing his hands upon 
her head, he spoke in a kind, yet 
determined voice, the words of 
power which Christ has commis- 
sioned His Elders to say to the 
sick, and the afflicted. A thrill of 
joy trembled throurh Helen’s body. 
And when the old man had finished 
speaking, she sat up in her bed and 
looked into the faces of those gath- 
ered about her. A beam of joy was 
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in her eyes, and a glow spread over 
her cheeks. Her voice rang out 
clear and sweet, in the utterance of 
Job’s memorable declaration, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth: 
and though worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.” 

She paused a moment, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“He has been so good,” she mur- 
mured, “so good. All the way He 
has led me. All the way has He 
nourished the spark of hope that 
was dyinoe out of my heart. The 
light is so clear and white, and it 
fills my inmost soul. There is a 
deep peace entering into my heart. 
It knows no pain or sorrow. This 
day God’s power has made me 
whole.” 

The following morning she 
awoke, her countenance beaming 
with joy. “Sister Henderson,” she 
called, “I am sure I was a false 
prophet.” 

“In what way, little girl?” 

“T said that he would never 
come back. But he is-coming; he 
is coming! 

“Last night in my dreams I saw 
the charred grave where my mother 
lies. But it was not black. The 
white lilies had grown up and cov- 
ered it. And John came and stood 
by me and I could hear him saying 
again, ‘I leave you in God’s care. 
Trust in Him, Helen, and be true, 
and some day our dream shall come 
pagers? 

“Part of it, sweetheart, has al- 
ready come to pass,” said a voice at 
her side, “and I give you my word,. 
every jot shall be fulfilled.” 

And Helen found herself in John 
Howard’s arms, his dear old moth- 
er bending over them, smiling 
through her tears and giving them 
a mother’s blessing. 


LOOR! 
Ruth May Fox. 


“See ye when He lifteth up an ensign on the mountains.” 


Lo! An ensign on the mountains! 
Signalling from yonder peak; 
There unfurled by weary pilgrims, 
Who had sought a safe retreat, 
Waving gladly, 
Waving boldly, 
O’er a desert wild and lone— 
Blessed harbinger of promise— 
Come, ye sons of Ephraim, come. 


Floats the flag upon the breezes, 
O’er the chosen vales we love; 

Streaming out its world-famed glory, 
Symboled like the vault above; 

Waving gaily, 

Waving proudly, 
Waving liberty to all; 

Oh, my country’s flag, I hail thee! 
Ne’er from glory may’st thou fall. 


Still above thy rippling beauty, 
Waving softly to and fro; 

Fancy sees a flag transcending 
All the flags that float below; 

Waving calmly, 

Waving ever, 
“Out of her, my people come,” 
Royal, glorious, heav’n-born emblem— 
Come, and see what God hath done! 


One for human rights is waving— 
For the brotherhood of man; 
One for welding bonds eternal, 
In the great Redeemer’s plan; 
Waving purple, 
Waving crimson, * 
He the wine-press trod alone; 
Waving whiter than the cloud-drift, 
With celestial hosts He’ll come. 


One the banner of the people, 
Of its victories we sing; 
One the splendor of the Kingdom, 
And the standard of the King; 
Waving holy, 
Waving mighty, 
Waving both o’er Lion’s land; 
Where the nation’s eyes shall wander, 
Where the feet of God shall stand. 
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Mutual Improvement Conference, June 7, 1907. 


President Joseph F. Smith. 


I am delighted to look upon your 
faces this morning, and to have the 
privilege of being present with you. 

I am pleased with the great num- 
ber that seem interested in this 
meeting, as I trust in their presence 
they exhibit the deep interest they 
feel in the work of Mutual Im- 
provement. 

Our work is in one sense primary 
work, and yet it reaches beyond pri- 
mary grade. The first and great ob- 
ject of the organization of the Mu- 
tual Improvement Associations, as 
auxiliary organizations to the gen- 
eral and fundamental organizations 
of the Priesthood in the Church, 
was to become instrumental in 
bringing the youth of Zion to a 
knowledge of the truth, and in guid- 
ing them into the straight and nar- 
row path. We have found that 
there is in some degree a feeling of 
shyness and of fear that seizes the 
minds of some of our youth when 
the organizations of the Priesthood 
are mentioned. Some of the chil- 
dren grow up more or less indif- 
ferent, more or less afraid of the 
responsibilities involved in the per- 
formances of the Church duties. 
They are like colts that need train- 
ing, and it is difficult sometimes to 
reach them. But through these aux- 
iliary organizations we have been 
able to reach out a guiding hand, 
and to exert an influence for good 
over many of our young men and 
young women, whom it would have 
been difficult to reach by the organ- 
izations of the Priesthood. In so 
far these organizations have ac- 
complished a most 


excellent pri-— 
mary work; for this is in the sense, 


of a primary work, and I do not 
know but the necessity of our or- 
ganizations will continue as long cs 
we have children growing up 
amongst us who are shy of the 
Priesthood, and who are afraid of 
assuming the duties and responsi- 
bilities that belong to the Church. 

Then we have instituted class 
work, have written our manuals, 
and have given out subjects for 
study and improvement by all those 
who are connected with these or- 
ganizations which have been intend- 
ed to lead them along into greater 
experiences and better understand- 
ing of the principles of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. For, after all, this 
is the great and grand object of 
these organizations. 

The fact is, my brethren and sis- 
ters and friends, that the Gospel of 
Christ is the biggest thing in the 
world. Very few of us, probably, 
comprehend its greatness. The way 
we are situated in life, engaged day 
in and day out, week in and 
week. out, year in” and year 
out, in the daily vocations of life; 
struggling to earn bread for our 
necessities, and the necessities of 
those who are denendent upon us; 
struggling to build homes for our- 
selves and our children; struggling 
to collect the elements of the earth 
and subdue them, and to bring them 
into subjection to our will; working, 
toiling, striving day by day in tem- 
poral things, in the cares and 
thoughts of the world, we are in- 
clined to give very little thought, 
very little reflection to the more im- 
portant things, those things which 
shall endure after mortality shall 
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come to an end. And the most of 
mankind have come to the conclu- 
sion, judging them by their acts, 
and their walk and conversation in 
life that the greatest thing in the 
world is to obtain wealth. And 
then, having obtained wealth and 
the things that wealth produce, or 
will bring to them, they feel that 
the rest of life and the responsibil- 
ities of it are very trifling and un- 
important, and they leave their re- 
ligion to their priests, if they have 
any religion at all. And the great 
majority of the world today, I be- 
lieve, that is, on our hemisphere, 
are becoming very indifferent to- 
ward religion of any kind. The 
cheaper it can be found or obtained 
by them the better they like it; the 
less exertion required of them to 
be members of a church organiza- 
tion the better it suits them. The 
less care they are required to give 
to religion the better they like it; 
and if they can find sométhing that 
will bring solace and ease and relax- 
ation to an over-burdened con- 
science for having committed 
crime in the thought that men pos- 
sess power to forgive sin, that suits 
them about as well as anything 
else, and a little better. Hence we 
‘can see where the world is drifting 
today as far as religion is con- 
cerned. If they can get it cheap, if 
it does not cause them any exertion, 
they do not mind having just a lit- 
tle of it. But this is not the case 
with Latter-day Saints. . Nor is it 
the case with a living religion. For 
I want to tell you that the religion 
of Christ is not a Sunday religion; 
it is not a momentary religion; it 
is a religion that never ends; and 
it requires duties of its devotees on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
all the days of the week just as sin- 
cerely, just as strongly, as it does 


on the Sabbath day. And I would 
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not give the ashes of a rye straw 
for a Sunday religion, or for a re- 
ligion that is manufactured by men, 
whether by priests or laymen. My 
religion is the religion of God. It 
is the religion of Jesus Christ, oth- 
erwise it would be absolutely worth- 
less to me, and I would be worth- 
less to all other men, so far as re- 
ligion is concerned. If it is not in 
my soul, if I had not received it in 
my heart, or if I did not believe it 
with all my -might, mind and 
strength, and be it, live it, and keep 
it secure in my heart all the days 
of my life—week days as well as 
Sundays, working days as well as 
davs of rest, in secret as well as in 
public, at home and abroad, every- 
where the same; then the religion of 
Christ, the religion of well doing, 
the religion of righteousness, the 
religion of purity, the religion of 
kindliness, faith, salvation from 
temporal sins, and salvation and 
exaltation in the Kingdom of our 
God—ny religion would not be the 
Gospel of the Son of God to me. 
This is “Mormonism;” and that is 
the kind of religion we want to 
teach to our children. We must re- 
ceive it ourselves and teach it from 
our hearts to their hearts and from 
cur affections to their affections, 
and we can then inspire them be- 
cause of our own faith and our 
own faithfulness and convictions of 
the church. 

These organizations of young 
men and young women are intend- 
ed to help the wayward, giddy and 
wild; to work with those who are 
at large in the world, who are not 
subject to any organization at all: 
to gather them in; hunt them up, 
and get hold of them by love, by 
kindness, by the spirit of salvation, 


the spirit to bring them to a knowl- 


edge of the truth, that they may find 


the way of life and walk in it: that 
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they may have light everlasting 
within themselves through the spirit 
of God. 

All truth cometh from the Lord. 
He is the fountain of truth; or in 
other words, He is the everlasting 
spring of life and truth, and from 
Him cometh all knowledge, all wis- 
dom, all virtue and all power. When 
I read books that are scattered 
broadcast through the world, 
throwing discredit upon words and 
teachings and doctrines of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, saying that some of 
the ideas Jesus uttered, truths that 
He promulgated, have been enunci- 
ated before by the ancient philoso- 
phers among the heathen nations of 
the world, I want to tell you that 
there is not a heathen philosopher 
that ever lived in all the world from 
the beginning, that had a truth or 
enunciated a principle of God’s 
truth that did not receive it from 
the Fountain Head, from God Him- 
self. God knew the truth before 
any heathen philosopher. No man 
has received intelligence but has 
had to come to the Fountain Head. 
He may not have known it, may not 
have realized the source of his 
knowledge, but it came from God. 
God taught the first truth that was 
ever taught to man. The Lord has 
bestowed His truth upon the earth 
from generation to generation and 
He has visited the people in various 
ways, from age to age, according to 
the light they possessed, according 
to the nearness with whichHecould 
draw them to Himself. He has 
raised up philosophers among them, 
teachers of men, to set the example, 
and to develop the mind and under- 
standing of the human race in all 
nations of the world. God did it, 
but the world do not give credit to 
God, but give it to men, to heathen 
philosophers. They give credit to 
them. I give it to God. And I tell 
you God knew the truth before they 
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did, and through revelation they 
got it. If they received light at 
all they had it from God, just ‘ 
as Columbus got it from the 
Lord. What inspired Columbus 
with the spirit of unrest, the 
spirit of longing, with an in- 
tense desire that he could not 
~overcome, to seek out this western 
hemisphere? Brethren and sisters, 
I acknowledge God’s hand in it. It 
was inspiration that seized Colum- 
bus and he was moved. But men 
do not acknowledge God’s hand in 
it. In the book of Mormon, we 
learn it was God’s spirit working 
upon him. The Lord moved upon 
Columbus and he could not restrain 
the influence that was upon him un- 
til he had accomplished the work. 
The same may be said of any intel- 
ligent man that has enlightened hu- 
manity, from the earliest ages down 
to the present time. 

Let me say to you, my fellow 
workers in the cause of Zion, do 
not forget to acknowledge the hand 
of God in all things. He told the 
Jews that He had other sheep that 
were not of that fold, and that He 
must visit them. He did visit them. 
He came to the sheep of the fold 
occupying this continent, dwelling 
here unknown to the Jews, and He 
revealed the principles of the Gos- 
pel to them. And when He visited 
them, He said, 

“I have other sheep which are 
not of this land, neither of the land 
of Jerusalem. . « d*shall=go 
unto them, and they shall hear my 
voice.” 

Read Doctrine and Covenants of 
a parable in which the Kingdom 
of God is likened unto a man with 
twelve servants working in his field, 
each having his portion, calling and 
allotment. The Lord visited the 
first and taught him the truth and 
cheered him up by His presence and 
voice and counsel; then He visited 
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the second, then the third, and so 
on until the twelfth, each in his 
time, each in his season, each ac- 
cording to his necessities. 


And so it has -been with God 
from the foundation of the world. 
He has visited all nations, kindred, 
tongues, and people. And yet the 
truth has not been revealed to the 
world in its fulness, and men have 
not been called to do the work that 
Christ was called to do ; nor the 
work that Abraham was called to 
do; nor that which Noah was ap- 
pointed to do; nor that appointed 
to. the twelve apostles to preach 
His name and proclaim His Gospel 
to the world. They were called like 
Columbus to do work God requir- 
ed them to do. Later God revealed 
the power of steam to Watt, just as 
He has inspired every other philos- 
opher and scientist and great man 
of the world. I acknowledge the 
hand of God in it. I give’God the 
honor, the glory; and I know that 
it is in accordance with His pur- 
pose that He has inspired these 
things to be brought to pass. I be- 
lieve that Mohammed was an in- 
spired man and the Lord raised him 
up to do the work he did. 

I believe God raised up Joseph 
Smith to lay the foundations of the 
Gospel of Christ in the dispensation 
of the Fulness of Times; that it 
will remain and no more be broken 
up; but will continue until God’s 
promises are accomplished in the 
world, and Christ shall come and 
reign, whose right it is to reign, in 
the midst of the earth. This is 
what I believe about it, and the 
Lord’s hand was in raising up Jos- 
eph Smith to accomplish the work. 
Joseph was called to do his work; 
and he did it. He has been an in- 
-strument in the hands of God by 
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giving to each of us the power to 
obtain knowledge for ourselves 
through the mercy and love of God, 
and to become teachers of it to the 
world; teachers not only to our chil- 
dren, but to nations that are in 
darkness and know not the truth. 
And it is a living, daily religion, an 
hourly religion. It requires us to 
do right today, this hour, this week, 
this month and this year; and so on 
from year to year, to live our re- 
ligion—which is the religion of 
Jesus Christ,—of righteousness, of 
truth, of mercy, of love, forgive- 
ness, kindness, union, and peace on 
earth and good will to man and all 
the world. This is our mission. 

May the Lord bless you, my 
brethren and sisters, and my fellow 
workers in the cause of Zion, is my 
prayer. 

&* 


FRAGMENTS. 


Deep streams run still—and why? Not 
because there are no obstacles, but be 
cause they altogether overflow those 
stones or rocks round which the shal- 
low stream has to make its noisy way. 

—Wm. Smith. 


I believe the mind can be profaned by 
the habit of attending to trivial things, 
so that all our thoughts shall be tinged 
with triviality—Thorcau. 


Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned,” 

Youth shows but half: trust 

God, see all, nor be afraid. 
—Browning. 


One learns more metaphysics from a 
single temptation than from all the phil- 
osophers.—Lowell. 


If any one remains modest under 
blame, be assured he is so—Jean Paul. 


SIMPLICI 


TY 
poe 


Aunt Su. 


OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


Like the application of every oth- 
er active principle there is a proper 
and an improper observance of so- 
cial life. There is in other words 
the use and the abuse of social laws. 
The pleasures and duties of hospi- 
tality are many and varied. And 
it is rare that any woman acts from 
principle in this delicate matter. Al- 
most all people—and_ especially 
women—are swayed, yes, governed, 
either by impulse or blind imitation. 
We are social or not; we are hos- 
pitable or not, as we are generous 
or niggardly—we women people— 
just as our whims or our associates 
may dictate. And yet, the law 
which governs social economics is 
as fixed and inviolable as the fa- 
mous laws of the Persians. The 
only difficulty lies in the careless- 
ness of the people who apply them. 


All philosophers, whether  re- 
ligious or pagan, have united in ex- 
claiming against the folly of extrav- 
agant entertaining, and of luxuri- 
ous pleasure-seeking and giving. 
Our own American philosopher, 
Emerson, pleaded eloquently for 
“plain living and high thinking.” 
The truth of the matter is, that 
man is more animal than an animal 
in his appetites. As no animal, un- 


less we except the despised porcine 
member of animal society, ever is 
or could be, a glutton. But with 
that wondrous gift, reason, comes 
the bitter temptation to act entirely 
outside of the dictates of reason. 
And, more than all, man is so ab- 
sorbed in the gratification of appe- 
tites that he forgets entirely to rea- 
son upon them, but just blindly 
follows the dictates of his passion 
for eating, drinking, or any other 
sensual appetite. The monk in his 
cell, denied by his religion from the 
pleasures of all the affections, con- 
fines his sensual gratification to the 
table. He is glutton or gourmand, 
as his own temperament dictates. 
It is this appetite for delicate or 
rare foods which underlies most of 
the extravagance in entertainment, 
and it is also that strong appetite 
which gives most of the pleasure to 
social gatherings. If any one doubts 
that, let him try the experiment of 
inviting his friends to an evening 
entertainment, and then provide no 
food or drink as a part of that eve- 
ning’s enjoyment. He will not care 
to repeat the experiment very often. 
A few dyspeptic or anaemic people, 
or those who have philosophized 
themselves into an exalted spiritual 
or mental condition, may applaud 
his courage and fearlessness of 
conventions; but even they will 
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miss that agreeable excitement 
which pervades an assemblage of 
people who are gratifying their car- 
nal appetites, and he will perhaps 
wonder why his party is so dull 
and lifeless. 

Do you think this introduction is 
exaggerated, my dears, and that 
Aunt Su is over-stating the truth? 
Well, when you have lived as long 
as I have, and entertained as much, 
besides attempting, in the callow 
days of your ambitious youth to en- 
tertain without feeding your 
guests, as a brave attempt to fol- 
low Emerson and the philosophers, 
you will conclude as I do, that the 
first duty and pleasure of a hostess 
is to provide the means to satisfy 
the natural man, while she forgets 
not the social and intellectual man’s 
desires. We have the very best of 
authority in assuming that our car- 
nal appetites will not be lost in 
eternity, but only brought under a 
firm control and subject entirely to 
the circumstances of further life 
and development. Did not Christ 
picture the beauty and _ gracious- 
ness of social life in many parables? 
—the rich man’s feast, and his 
seeking his guests in the highways; 
the marriage supper, which was the 
subject of His first miracle; His 
portrayal of the rich man’s table; 
and above all, His lovely promise 
that the faithful should sit down 
with Him at the bridal supper of 
the Lamb of God. His teachings 
dwell tenderly on the chastened 
gratification of the carnal appetites ; 
and this, with the underlying mean- 
ing that when our bodies are resur- 
rected, we shall not cease to have 
appetites but rather will they all be 
brought into complete subjection to 
the Divine Will. And now, hav- 
ing accepted the fact that when we 
seek to entertain our friends, food 
shall form a part of that pleasure, 
what other phases of the subj ect de- 
mand out attention? 
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Necessarily, our first care shall 
be that our food, served delicately 
and yet plentifully, shall not over- 
tax our purse nor our bodily 
strength in the furnishing and prep- 
aration thereof. For it matters not 
so much what we serve, but it mat- 
ters extremely how we serve. Here 
comes in the necessity of the strict 
law of Simplicity, or sincerity. If 
you can afford only simple foods, 
let them be well cooked and daintily 
served. Be true to your own con- 
dition; and more, you may be able 
to afford a very fine and costly sup- 
per. Shall you serve that? Not if 
it will set a bad exemple to your 
poorer neighbors. This law of sin- 
cerity reaches farther than the 
mere personal application. The 
member of society who, because of 
her own strength and virtue, drinks 
wine, plays cards, and serves cost- 
ly banquets, is doing you and me 
and our children an irreparable in- 
jury. There is a law of moder- 
ation—President Young named it 
Retrenchment—which holds the 
very pith of the universe within its 
core. Moderation; retrenchment! 
These do not mean that we shall 
altogether abstain from pleasure or 
¢ratification ; but that the more dif- 
ficult law of self-control shall op- 
erate upon us. It is far easier to 
go without anything than to par- 
take of half the quantity we desire. 
And the person who has wealth will 
be obliged to practice self-control in 
order to practice a true simplicity 
in his entertaining, as much as the 
poorer person will, in crushing his 
pride to obey the same law. 

Consistency is a fine synonym of 
simplicity. That brave consistency 
which measures time, strength, and 
money in the fine crucible of com- 
mon-sense, or better, righteous bal- 
ance. 

It is part of the nleasure of liv- 


‘ing to entertain one’s friends, and 
be entertained by them. 
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Society has its own coin of the 
realm. And that coin must be ex- 
changed, gladly, simply, without of- 
fense or ostentation, and without 
vulgar parade. The law of society 
is. that if you give, you take; if you 
take favors, you must return them. 
This is the law of all social and civil 
intercourse among the children of 
men. The person who is ignorant 
or unmindful of this beneficent law 
will be pretty sure to either be left 
out, or made to feel that he is get- 
ting something for nothing. To be 
sure, the vulgar person, who open- 
ly acknowledges that she is giving 
a party just to pay back her social 
debts, is the crude sort of person 
whose whole association would be 
socially unbearable and antagonis- 
tic. What an offense against the 
plain, eternal, but unwritten laws 
of human society. And yet, in re- 
ality that very thing is what must 
secretly and joyously animate every 
soul of us who gives a party. We 
feel so grateful to this and that one 
who has invited us to ball or the- 
ater, and without spelling out our 
motives in the least, we sincere and 
generous members of society just 
get up a big party and have all our 
friends in. Here again, the Savior 
of mankind has taught us a severe 
lesson ; for He advised us to go into 
the by-ways and to bring in the 
poor and the needy to our feasts; 
well, even He would not insist that 
that class should be the only ones 
we are to entertain. For if they 
were, they would soon be striving 
to repay those social debts, much to 
their own distress and confusion. 
As a point of fact, gratitude, that 
gracious and heavenly gift, lies at 
the root of this matter. And while 
not all our friends are situated so 
that they can entertain us in return 
for our pleasure-giving, yet the 
very loveliest people you meet are 
those whose lively sense of grati- 
tude will not permit them to al- 
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ways accept favors and never re- 
pay the loving obligation. The per- 
son who accepts an invitation to the 
house of one whom she dislikes or 
would not wish to invite to her own 
in return is as guilty of fraud as 
the person who accepts a dollar and 
gives nothing in return therefor. 
Try and reason this matter out for 
yourselves, girls. 

I have said little about the real 
evils attendant upon social enter- 
tainment, directly; but indirectly, 
they are all referred to. And yet, 
one cannot leave the subject with- 
out referring in plainness to the 
terrible evils which are fast grow- 
ing among this people, in common 
with the rest of the American na- 
tion. The love of luxury and so- 
cial pleasure has always and will 
always act as the destroyer of anv 
nation and of any peonle. The sim- 
ple pleasures this people once en- 
joyed, have been so wickedly and 
yet insidiously enlarged and mag- 
nified, that the whole community is 
threatened with a sure visitation 
from the Lord to bring us to our 
senses. We are racing after par- 
ties, picnics and pleasuring, as indi- 
viduals, as families, as wards, and 
as stakes. Excursions in the sum- 
mer, parties and dances in the win- 
ter, absorb nearly all the time and 
strength of young and old. What 
little time we spend in our homes 
is spent in a flying attempt to catch 
a bite to eat and a few hours of 
troubled sleep. Mothers have no 
time to read or think of their chil- 
dren’s spiritual or moral welfare, 
and so the various organizations are 
set to watch our children. And this, 
in turn, keeps the grown boy and 
girl: out at night, trying to provide 


‘the social entertainment which shall 


entice other boys and girls to safer 
forms of pleasure-giving. What 


- our young people need, is not more 


pleasure, of any kind, but more sim- 
plicity in the giving thereof, and 
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less altogether of that exciting and 
dangerous stimulant. The law of 
simplicity demands that we shall 
not oOver-stimulate body, mind, or 
desire. And instead, every organi- 
zation in the Church seems bent on 
devising meetings and_ entertain- 
ments which shall keep every man, 
woman, and child going day and 
night. This may sound like exag- 
eration to some of our far-away 
stakes, but the spirit of the times 
will reach even to them, soon or 
late. And yet, shall we cease to en- 
tertain, to give and take pleasure? 
Not by any means. But let the laws 
of God, which are always simple, 
genuine, and consistent, be care- 
fully studied and applied. There 
have always existed these very 
temptations, wherever youth, pros- 
perity and energy have been found ; 
and for the purpose of rousing at- 
tention, and focussing it upon the 
evils growing out of this good and 
necessary part of man’s. life, has 
this screed been written. The 
elaborate and expensive entertain- 
ment now becoming so fashion- 
able offends not only the canons 
of simplicity, but also it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Gospel, 
and therefore of Mutual Improve- 
ment. Let us have less and better, 
fewer and more genuine social en- 
tertainments. 


What, then, may we conclude 


Do we know what a land 
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would be a sane and reasonable ap- 
plication of the law of social life 
that people entertain and are en- 
tertained? First—if an individual 
accepts any hospitality whether it be 
in the form of an invitation to the- 
ater, dinner or evening party—she 
shall do two things in return, ex- 
press her gratitude and sense of 
obligation either by voice or let- 
ter. Second—she shall repay the 
debt in some way. If she have a 
home, be it ever so humble, she 
can certainly entertain her friends, 
to whom she is socially indebted 
once every year. The expenses of 
such entertainment must always be 
studied carefully, and made to suit 
the purse and circumstances of the 
hostess; any thing more than this 
is extravagance—then folly—then 
poverty. If she be a single girl 
without a home, her obligation may 
be met in many ways, small gifts 
of flowers, books, pictures or dainty 
lingerie at birthdays or Christmas 
time will serve to ease her con- 
science and make her an independ- 
ent factor of society. Whatever a 
person may or mav not do, certain- 
ly one should not accept favors 
without some commensurate return. 
All these things are very old prob- 
lems which only modern conditions 
put into words. They have al- 
ways been with us and will remain 
to the end. 


God hath placed in our hand, ; 
To be made into star-gems, or crushed into sand? 


Let us feel that our race, 


Doomed to ao second place, , Slade 
Must glitter with triumph or die in disgrace! 


That millions unborn, 


At night, noon, and morn, 
Will thank us with blessin 


For raising more high 


Freedom’s flag to the sky, 
Or losing forever the Fo urth of July. 


gs, or curse us with scorn, 


—Will Carleton. 


FOUR DAYS OUT. 


Minnie Moore Brown. 


Which do you like best, little 
Helen, a quiet holiday in the coun- 
try or a noisy one in the city? I’m 
sure you'll agree with me that the 
shade of the trees is better than the 
glare of the city streets,and the mu- 
sic of the wild things better than the 
blare of brass horns. Perhaps we 
say this, little Helen, because we 
have been forced to spend our 
Twenty-fourth in town, when we 
expected to be nlaying in the mead- 
ows. But come with me to the cool 
back porch and maybe we’ll catch 
a daydream as it wanders by. Ah! 
here is a vision of the past, little 
Helen. 


The desert stretches away on ev- 
ery hand. An awful stillness reigns 
over the parching plain. The sun 
radiates a golden fire, which the 
gold sands flash, back again. Across 
the waste a long line of soldiers 
creeps,like ants,their arms glittering 
in the harsh sunlight, their baggage 
wagons groaning as the wheels sink 
up to the hub in the soft sand. Evy- 
ery face wears a look of suppressed 
agony. Heads droop forward, lips 
hang open, eyes are bloodshot. The 
monotonous tramp, tramp, of the 
marching men is punctuated by an 
occasional groan from some sorely 
tried soldier. 

A young man whose face is 
rounded like a child’s with dimpled, 
beardless cheeks, suddenly begins to 
stagger, and wildly throwing out 
his arms, knocks his companion’s 
cap off and drops his own gun. The 
other man, a great, brawny Ger- 
man,with a grunt,half-pitiful, half 
scornful, seizes the swaying boy by 
his collar, and roughly shakes him 


as he drags him forward. The lad 
recovers the step, someone back of 
him restores his gun, and the line 
marches on with scarcely a break in 
its steady tramp, tramp. The Ger- 
man keeps a watchful eye on his 
youthful comrade, and presently 
takes his gun away and lightly 
tosses it into the sand by the road- 
side, with a muttered, “You'll get a 
better one at Leavenworth.” The 
bundle of blankets and clothes the 
boy has been carrying is soon ad- 
justed to his broad shoulders, and 
again the marching tread goes on. 

A woman, crouching wearily on 
the seat of a baggage wagon sud- 
denly shrieks aloud, and _ then 
laughs wildly as she points to the 
root of a cactus, which she had tak- 
en for a coiled snake. 

“Here comes Col. Allen,” runs 
the word down the line. A horse- 
man, gray with dust, rides slowly 
towards the rear, scanning the 
faces of the soldiers as they pass 
him, and biting his lips with ner- 
vous anxiety. He notes the patient 
stoop of the blue coated shoulders, 
the steady tramp, tramp of the 
weary feet, the determination in 
each sunburned face. 

“Tt’s only the fourth day out,” he 
thinks, “yet the men are suffering 
already. I have hurried them too 
much; but when we reach water 
they shall rest—they shall rest.” 

The big German and the youth 
come oppasite Col. Allen. His kecn 
glance rests on the older man’s 
flushed face, and notes the almost 
pleading exnression of his blue eyes. 

“Cheer up, my man,” says he, 
kindly, “we'll soon get water now. 
Another hour and—’ 
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His words are cut short by a 
choking cry from the boy, who falls 
prostrate under the nose of the 
colonel’s horse. Several comrades 
lift the fainting soldier out of the 
road, and remain with him. The 
line closes up and the company 
marches on. Allen leaps from his 
horse, and kneeling by the fallen 
man’s side, gives some curt direc- 
tions for his relief. He does not 
ask for water, as he knows the men 
have none to give. | From some- 
where in his blanket roll, the Ger- 
man takes a bottle of oil, and kneel- 
ing down with another soldier who 
stands by, anoints and blesses the 
unconscious boy, and prays for his 
recovery, while the officer, in silent 
astonishment at the proceeding, 
looks on. 

As the ordinance is finished, a 
baggage wagon draws up opposite 
the group, and a lad of thirteen or 
thereabouts, produces a canteen of 
water, saying, 

“Give him this, I can wait awhile. 
Mother is asleep in the wagon, and 
won't know. She has been saving 
this for me all day.” 

The water is administered and 
the wagon passes on. Presently the 
boy revives enough to sit up, and 
is placed on another wagon, while 
his friends hurry forward to join 
their company. Allen rides slowly 
beside the movinse bed, and listens 
with sympathetic ear to his feverish 
ravings. 

“Sister, Il go—but I’ll come 
back and get you how hot 
it is. . Give me a drink 
I see the hills and the green 
trees back of our house 


no, I’m glad but, oh! ’'m 
afraid for you iL can’t 
leave you never mind, its 


for our country and our Church 
[ll come back don’t 
ery, ‘Sg, 
The Colonel is busy with his 
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own thoughts. “That big fellow is 
carrying this one’s blanket roll, I 
noticed that. I haven’t heard one 
blasphemy since I took command. 
They pray to God in their time of 
need, I saw that just now. This 
youngster loves his country—I sup. 
pose they all do. What, then, is 
their crime, that all men should 
turn against them ?” 

His meditations are broken by 
the arrival of a messenger from the 
van. 

“The Nishnabotany is in sight. 
What are your orders?” 

“Cross at Hunsaker’s Ferry, and 
camp at Linden. We’ve gone far 
enough today.” 

The orderly salutes, then turns 


~ his horse and gallops forward. The 


colonel leans to take another look at 
the unconscious boy in the wagon, 
and mutters, 

“Perhaps these outcast Mormons 
can teach us Christians something 
yet,” then rides away. 


The scene passes, little Helen, 
and perhaps it is but the fantasy of 
asummers’ day. Yet it was so real 
to me, just now. Do vou think 
this could have happened on the 
Twenty-fourth of July, 1846? 


ee 


Beware of despairing about yourself. 
—St. Augustine. 


Many men owe the grandeur of their 
lives to their tremendous difficulties.— 
Spurgeon. 


Reverence the highest, have patience 
with the lowest. Are the stars too dis- 
tant, pick up the pebble that lies at thy 
feet—Margaret Fuller. 


I would say to all, use your gentlest 
voice at home. Watch it day by day as 
a pearl of great price; for it will be 
worth more to you in days to come than 
the best pearl hid in the sea. A kind 


‘voice is joy, like a lark’s song, to a 


hearth at home. Train it to sweet tones 
now, and it will keep in tune through 


‘life —Elihu Burritt. 
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GENEROSITY. 
E. E. Huffaker. 


Mabel, my dear, I fear you will 
never feel satisfied unless you have 
a wedding reception. But I am 
willing to let you please yourself.” 

Mrs. Carlson kissed her daugh- 
ter, then left to answer a knock. 

“Of course, Atint = Mat. “will 
storm,” soliloquized Mabel, “but 
perhaps that does not matter so 
very much.” 

Aunt Hat and Mabel had not 
been very warm friends for sev- 
eral years; not since she had taken 
Mabel home with her for that visit 
when she was twelve years old. 
Mabel’s mother had made a little 
blue dress to suit exactly, and Ma- 
bel had worn it several times when 
she had accompanied Aunt Hat on 
her afternoon calls. Then came a 
cloud in the sky. They were to 
take tea with a very fashionable 
lady, a Mrs. Clark. Mabel’s father 
had given her $10. Aunt Hat had 
insisted that Mabel should spend it 
for a new dress. With many a re- 
egret, Mabel at last accompanied her 
aunt into one of the fashionable de- 
partment stores of New York 
where the dress was finally pur- 
chased. 

The next day found them on their 
way to Mrs. Clark’s. “I think my 
blue dress would have done very 
nicely, Aunt Hat.” It was an un- 
kind thing to say after all the trou- 


ble Aunt Hat had been put to in se - 


lecting the dress, but somehow the 
words wouldn’t stay in any longer. 

“Nonsense, Mabel, you 
much sweeter in the new dress. 


look. 


Mrs. Clark is a great critic. She 
never would quit talking about you 
if you wore that old blue dress.” 

“Tf your friend talks about peo- 
ple, I’m not going to see her. I 
don’t like gossips.” 

That was the last straw. Aunt 
Hat turned abruptly and Mabel fled 
in the opposite direction. Mabel 
walked as speedily as she could un- 
til she reached her own room. Then 
she changed, took off the new dress, 
put it back in its box and-hastened 
to the store where it had been pur- 
chased. At last she succeeded in 
finding the saleswoman who had 
sold it to her. In vain she tried to 
persuade her to take the dress back 
and refund the money. Then Ma- 
bel sought the manager. 

“You see it is this way,” she 
said, when he, too, had refused, “I 
want the money to give to poor 
Mrs. Dodds to buy coal with. 
When papa gave me that money I 
meant to give it to her this fall be- 
fore the cold weather really starts.” 
Her eyes were so full of tears that 
she turned away. The manager 
went to his desk and handed her 
ten dollars, saying, 

“There, my girl, buy the coal and 
be happy.” 

When Aunt Hat returned she 
found this note on her dresser: 

“Aunt Hattie, ’ve gone home. I 
took my new dress back to the 
store. I don’t like the socials here. 
When I’m a woman I will not spend 
all of my money on fine clothes 
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while my neighbors are starving, 
like you say some of yours are. 
Mabel Carlson. 


Mabel had been home several 
days before she told her parents 
what had taken place in New York, 
but a letter from Aunt Hat had to 
be explained. 


Now the years had come and 
gone until Mabel was grown. Aunt 
Hat had relented somewhat when 
told Mabel was to be married, and 
had said in a letter to Mr. Carlson. 
“Give my love to dear little Mabel, 
but Rupert, do not allow her to be 
too practical upon this occasion of 
her wedding. I shall send a silver 
tea set as a testimonial of my for- 
giveness; and I have often wished 
that | vould be more like her. I 
think she is very much like our 
dear old grandmother.” 

This letter had softened Mabel’s 
heart toward her aunt, but she 
would rather not have had to ac- 
cept the tea set. 

Evening brought Mabel’s lover. 
“Papa is not offended because you 
refused the money,’ she assured 
him. “He said he admired inde- 
pendence in young people, but he 
insisted on my accepting the mon- 
ey. So George, if you’re quite will- 
ing, I'll ask you to accompany me 
on a little errand.” They walked 
slowly down the little path, through 
the gate and several blocks down 
the street, until they came to the 
place that was soon to be home to 
them. 

“T hope you will never regret 
leaving your beautiful home for this 
little nest, Mabel. It looks hum- 
ble to others, but you understand. 
don’t you, dear? Some day when 
we can build a more convenient 
home, we will feel that it is ours, 
for we will have earned it our- 


selves. I always disliked to see a_ 
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young man with health and brains 
and hands begin on what some one 
else has earned.” 

“T shall never regret,’ she an- 
swered. “Mother thought at first 
it would be best to use the money 
for a larger house. Father wished 
us to place it out at interest. Mother 
thought I would not have the free- 
dom a young woman needs unless 
we kept some help, but like you, I 
thought differently. I wished to 
place it to draw interest in heaven. 
And since I have explained mother 
is quite satisfied.” 

They passed again through the 
little gate. “I want you to go with 
me to see Mrs. Cook and, if you 
are quite agreed, I have a proposi- 
tion to make to her (father thinks 
we must be mutual in this to avoid 
differences afterwards). It is this: 
Mrs. Cook has her little home, and 
humble as it is, she would be quite 
happy if her work did not call her 
away so much of the time. She: 
has gone out washing since I was 
a little girl, and often she has told 
me how her husband and children 
were stricken with death, just when 
life seemed at its brightest. She 
has struggled along alone since 
then. 

“Down the street a little farther 
there is a little orphan boy living 
with his cousin. The poor little 
fellow looks only half fed and half 
clad, and his little pinched, fright- 
ened face haunts me at night. I 
think the money that father insists 
upon giving me would amply pay 
Mrs. Cook for caring for the un- 
fortunate boy until he is grown. 
We could arrange it in payments 
agreeable to all. The home would 
be near a good school, and Mrs. 
Cook’s kind influence would be 


-what the poor little fellow needs 


very much. Father has many suits 


cof clothes too shabby to wear at 
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the office. Mother says I may 
leave them with Mrs. Cook to 
make over for the boy. But I 
should like to feel that you sanc- 
tioned it.” 


“Tt takes a woman to plan,” said 
George. “I should never have 
thought of that way. I shall be 


elad for you to spend the money 
as you choose. 


Another month found Mrs. Cook 
and the orphan boy living cosily 
together. The books that had been 
George’s when a boy, formed a li- 
brary for the orphan. The little 
white bed and the cherry colored 
chiffonier and two little rockers that 
had been Mabel’s were his bedroom 
furnishings. Evenings that other 
boys spent in the streets were hapnv 
useful ones to Mrs. Cook and Will 
at home. 


Society was shocked—“shocking- 
ly shocked”—when Mabel Carlsun 
and George Abbot were married. 
There was no extensive wedding 
tour, no costly reception, only a 
dainty supper and congratulations 
from a small group of friends and 
relatives. And Rupert Carlson, 
Mabel’s father, was the wealthiest 
merchant in town! 


But the small four roomed cot- 
tage with its vines and flowers shel- 
tered two happy beings. 

Aunt Hat was the first visitor, 
partly from curiosity and partly to 
restore friendship. 

“But, dear, please explain why 
you allowed society to criticise you 
so severely. There are the Thomp- 
sons, Eldredges, Howards, and 
scores of others who are talking 
about you. I should like to know 
what to say to them. I have said 
your mother’s health would not al- 
low you to do otherwise, and in- 
deed it would be hard to say what 
I haven't told them; but, of course, 
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they know there is something un- 
told.” 

“T really do not want any one to 
know the reason, Aunt Hattie, not 
even you,” said Mabel, with an af- ‘ 
fectionate squeeze of Aunt Hat's 
hand. 

“But I’m going to know,” insist- 
ed Aunt Hat. ii peng 

“T’ll tell you only on one condi-’ 
tion, and that is that you will never 
tell it—never. I must have a sol- 
emn promise.” 

“That’s a little hard, Mabel, but 
I'll promise.” 

“Tt was this way, Aunt Hattie. 
At first I objected because I knew 
what expensive presents our friends 
would bring and the obligations that 
accompany them. I know a young 
wife now, who went into debt to 
send a costly present to a bride be- 
cause she felt that she owed it. 
George and I are starting on a 
very economical plan and we did 
not wish to incur obligations we 
were unable to meet. Father and 
mother objected so strongly that w- 
consented at last to have a recep- 
tion. I went into the largest store 
one day with mother to help select 
my dress. I noticed that the little 
girl who so willingly showed us the 
styles had been crying. 

OY Otieare throat 1 

““My head aches slightly,’ she 
answered. 

“But I saw some other reason in 
the dark eyes, and I begged her tc 
tell me her frouble. She _ hesi- 
tated, but finally told me _ that 
she had planned to go to 
school and that her brother had 
broken his leg and now she must 
work on. We did not purchase 
the dress, and after some persua- 
sion father consented to allow me 
to send her to school with the mon- 
ey, instead of giving a reception. So 


I wore a plain dress and felt happy 
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—very, very happy. The young 
lady walked three miles last night 
to thank me once more. All day my 
heart has been glad.” 

“You should have been a Van- 
derbilt or an Astor,’ exclaimed 


Aunt Hat. “What excuse can you. 


give for keeping it a secret? Besides 
your father could have given you 
a reception anyway.” 

“I always feel that a gift which 
is a sacrifice to the giver is the 
noblest gift of all, and I have never 
read that Jesus boasted of His 
gifts.” 

When Aunt Hattie raised her 
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head, her eyes were wet. “Mabel, 
I wish the world had more like 
you.” 

Aunt Hat visited Mabel again. 
It was years after the first visit. 
She lived in a beautiful modern 
home, with a houseful of rosy, 
healthy children. And one of Ma- 
bel’s callers was Will and his wife. 
Mrs. Cook had passed to the great 
beyond, leaving the little home ta 
Will, who had improved it and 
beautified its surroundings. He is 
a living, breathing, handsome mon- 
ument of perfect manhood. 


\ 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


ICES. 


The season is here when the cooling 
and refreshing effect of:frozen desserts 
is desired. Every day a cream or an ice 
might be served, with little expense and 
not much work. While there is a fire 
in the morning, the scalding of cream, 
or making of French custard, or boil- 
ing of syrup, should be done. Then at 
leisure, the housewife may cool and 
freeze the mixture, and have it ready for 
use at any time. It is always economy 
to have the mixture absolutely cold be- 
fore freezing it. The ice melts, and 
much time and energy are wasted in 
turning the freezer. One measure vf 
salt to three measures of ice is a good 
proportion for freezing. It is best to 
turn the freezer slowly, especially at 
first, to give the mixture a chance to 
begin to freeze. It is a law of crystal- 
lization that when crystals, however 
small, begin to form the whole mass 
crystalizes rapidly. 

Scalding the milk and cream, except 
what is to be whipped, makes a finer, 
smoother grained dessert. If cornstarch 
or flour is used for thickening, it should 
cook in the milk in a double boiler, at 
least one hour, to insure a better flavor 
and be easier to digest. It is never well 


to stir together the eggs and starch, and + 


then add them to the hot milk. The 


eggs will be overdone and the starch 


perfectly raw. It is safer, too, to strain 
the cooked mixture, that not a lump be 
found in the dessert. One level table- 
spoon of starch or flour, and one beaten 
egg to a quart of liquid is the usual 
proportion used. 

Almost double the amount of sugar 
and flavoring for a cooked dessert, is 
required when a similar mixture is 
frozen. In the absence of fresh cream 
or milk, the condensed or evaporated 
preparations may be substituted. 

Water ices may be made from any 
fruit, or a desirable combination of 
fruits. Left-over bottled fruit or fresh 
fruit may often be combined to make a 
delicious ice. If a little lemon juice be 
added, the flavor is much improved, and 
the whisked white of an egg adds to 
the fluffiness and color of the ice. 

Desserts frozen in molds, as parfait 
and mousse, require equal amounts of 
salt and ice. All ices and creams are 
greatly improved by being packed an 
hour or two before serving. 


PHILADELPHIA ICE CREAM. 


2 quarts milk. 

4 quarts cream. 

5 cups sugar. 

5 tablespoons vanilla. 

Reserve two quarts of cream for 
whipping. Scald the remaining cream, 
milk and sugar. When cold, freeze 
mushy. Whip the cream, add the fla- 
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voring and add both to the frozen mix- 
ture. Finish freezing. Remove dasher 
and pack. Makes about three gallons. 


MAPLE ICE CREAM. 


Scald together one quart of cream 
and one cup of maple syrup. When 
cold, freeze mushy. Add one cup shelled 
pecans, chopped. Finish freezing and 
pack. Makes one quart and a half 
when frozen. 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM. 


1 quart cream. 

1 pint milk. 

4 cup boiling water. 

2 cups sugar. 

2 eggs. 

4 tablespoons chocolate, melted. 

2 teaspoons vanilla. 

Heat milk and pour over beaten eggs 
and sugar. Add the boiling water to 
the melted chocolate and stir smooth. 
Add it to the milk mixture, and finish 
cooking in a double boiler. When 
creamy, remove from the fire and cool. 
Freeze mushy. Add cream, whipped and 
flavoring. Freeze and pack two hours. 


MACAROON ICE CREAM. 


1 quart cream. 

2-3 cup sugar. 

1 quart milk. 

1 cup rolled dry macaroons. 

1 tablespoon vanilla. 

2 or 3 eggs. 

Speck of salt. 

Make custard of milk, eggs, sugar and 
salt. Cool and add other ingredients 
and freeze. Serve with the following sy- 
rup: 

14 cups maple syrup—not too thick. 

Heat lightly and add # cup thick cream 
which has also been warmed. Mix well 
and chill before serving. 


FRENCH CUSTARD ICE CREAM. 


Scald in a double boiler three quarts 
of new milk. Add three level table- 
spoons of flour or cornstarch, stirred 
smooth in a little cold milk. Boil one 
or two hours, stirring occasionally. Add 
three cups sugar beaten with the three 
or four eggs. Cook creamy. When 
cold, freeze mushy, then add one quart 
of cream whipped and three tablespoons 
of vanilla. Finish freezing. 
dasher and pack. 


PINEAPPLE SHERBET, 


1 quart water. 
3 cups sugar. 
2 cans shredded pineapple. 


Remove 
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2 lemons. 

1 pint solid cream. 

Boil together water and sugar, and 
se: aside to cool. Put pineapple through 
a vegetable press. 

Freeze mushy the syrup, pineapplé 
and lemon juice. Make a meringue of 
one-half cup sugar and one-third cup 
boiling water. Pour syrup over the 
white of one egg whisked. Add to froz- 
en mixture, with the cream whipped. 
Freeze until very difficult to turn. Let 
stand two hours to ripen. 


LEMON WATER ICE. 


4 lemons. 

1 orange. 

1 quart water. 

1 pound sugar. 

Boil sugar and water. Shave yellow 
rind from half of lemons and orange, 
add to syrup and steep five minutes. 
Cool. Add juice of lemons and orange. 
Strain all and freeze in the usual way. 


ORANGE ICE. 


cups water. 
cup sugar. 
cup orange juice. 
cup lemon juice. 

Grate rind very lightly from one or- 
ange. 
Boil sugar and water fifteen minutes. 
Add fruit juice and rind. 

Cool, strain and freeze. 


Ot + Fr DO 


STRAWBERRY WATER ICE. 


-1 quart strawberries. 

1 quart water. 

1 pound sugar. 

Juice of two lemons. 

Wash and hull berries. Add sugar, 
and lemon juice to the strawberries, and 
let stand, mashed, one hour. Press 
through a sieve. Add water and freeze. 
Add beaten white of one egg. Remove 
dasher and pack. 

RASPRERRY ICE may be made in the 


“ same way. 


M APLE PARFAIT. 


Over four beaten egg yolks, pour 
slowly one cup of hot maple syrup. Cook 
in a double boiler until it thickens like 
custard. Cool and combine with one 
pint of whipped cream. Fill a mold and 
pack in equal parts of ice and salt for 
three or four hours. Baking powder | 
cans may be used for molds. 


s 


OFFICERS NOTES 


CONVENTION DATES, 1907. 


Following are the dates set for the 
Stake M. I. A. conventions to be held 
this year: 

August 10, 11—Taylor. 

‘ August 17, 18—Alberta. 

August 25—Panguitch. 

September 1—Kanab, Big Horn. 

September 8—Alpine, Bannock, Bea- 
ver, Emery, Juab, San Luis, Hyrum, Se- 
vier, Malad. 

September 15—Box Elder, Cassia, 
Granite, Pocatello, Teton, Ensign, Jor- 
dan, Nebo, Weber, North Davis, St. 
George, San Juan, Parowan. 

September 22—Liberty, Star Valley, 
South Sanpete, Wasatch, Utah, Cache, 
Oneida, Uintah, South Davis, Wayne. 

September 29—Fremont, Blackfoot, 
Bear Lake, North Sanpete, Summit, Mil- 
lard, Pioneer, Salt Lake. 

October 13—Woodruff, Union, Tooele, 
Benson, Bingham, Morgan. 

November—Snowflake, St. Joseph, St. 
Johns, Maricopa, Juarez, will hold their 
conventions in connection with their 
Stake Conferences in November. 


If any stake finds it necessary to 
change the date herein set for its M. I. 
A. Convention, it will do so‘ by consulta- 
tion together of the Stake Presidency, 
the superintendent of the Young Men’s 
and the President of the Young 
adiesgue Vi abe A. Then please 
notify the secretaries of the General 
Boards of the Y. M. and Y. L. M.I. A. 
It is sincerely hoped, however, that the 
changes necessary will be few. 

The circulars outlining the convention 
topics we hope to have in the hands of 
our Stake officers early in Julv. If the 
Stake officers will kindly see that ward 
officers—every one of them—have the 
circulars immediately, the interest in 
our Convention will be aroused in the 
various wards of each Stake. If ward 
presidents, on receiving the convention 
circulars, will call a meeting of their of- 
ficers and read and discuss the topics, 
they would accomplish a great deal of 
good. : 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


President Joseph F. Smith’s address at 
the opening session of the M. I. A. Con- 


ference is printed in this month’s Jour- _ 


nal. The synopsis of the talks given by 
the sisters in our own meetings we hope 


to get in the Officers’ Notes in the Aug- 
ust Journal. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Y, L. M. I. Associations, for the 
year beginning January 1, 1906, and end- 
ing December 31, 1906. 

Membership—Number of Associations, 
600; number reported, 579; number reg- 
ular members enrolled, 25,091; number 
transient members enrolled, 1,602; num- 
ber stake and general officers enrolled, 
794; average attendance, 11,671; num- 
ber regular members on missions, 21; 
number regular members temporarily re- 
siding elsewhere, 2,078. 

Meetings—Ward officers’ meetings, 
4,807 ; conjoint meetings of ward officers, 
2,218; regular meetings, 8,064; conjoint 
meetings, 4,277. 

Stake Meetings—Stake Board meet- 
ings, 622; conjoint Stake Board meet- 
ings, 318; meetings of stake and ward 
officers, 392; conjoint conferences, 56; 
Young Ladies’ conferences, 8; conven- 
tions, 56. 


Visits of Officers—Visits of Stake of- 
ficers to wards, 2,658; number of stake 
officers visiting wards, 3,576; visits of 
General Board to wards, 130; number 
of General Board visiting wards, 142; 
visits of General Board to stakes, 99; 
a of general board visiting stake, 


Library—Number books in traveling 
libraries, 3,036; number of books in As- 
sociation library,13,089; number of Jour- 
nals taken in wards, 11,324; number of 
ay agers subscribing for Journal, 
301. 


Exercises—Teachings of Our Savior, 
9,571; Literature, 3,149; Ethics, 3,762; 
testimonies borne, 39,327; sentiments, 
34,253; music, 7,990. 

Finance—Wards: Cash on hand at 
last report, $5,544.32; cash received, 
$12,466.21; total, $18,010.53. Cash dis- 
bursed, $11,971.48; balance on hand, 
$6,039.05; total, $18,010.53. Stakes: Cash 
on hand at last report, $2,009.29; cash 
received, $3,597.75; total, $5,607.04; cash 
disbursed, $3,414.63; balance on hand, 
$2,192.41; total, $5,607.04. 

Martha H. Tingey, President. 
Ruth M. Fox, tst Counselor. 
Mae T. Nystrom, 2nd Counselor. 
Ann M. Cannon, Secretary. 
Aggie Campbell, Asst. Secretary. 
Alice K. Smith, Treasurer. 
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Study and learn, and become acquaint- 
ed with all good books, and with lan- 


guages, tongues, and people.—Doc. and 
Cov. 90: 15. 


Seek ye diligently, and teach one an- 
other words of wisdom; yea, seek ye out 
of the best books words of wisdom: seek 
learning even by study, and also by 
faith—Doc. and Cov. 88: 118. 


Whatever principles of intelligence we 
attain unto in this life, it will rise with 
us in the resurrection: and if a person 
gains more knowledge and intelligence 
in this life through his diligence and 
obedience than another, he will have so 
much the advantage in the world to 
come.—Doce. and Coy. 130: 18-19. 


The glory of God is intelligence, or, in 
other words, light and truth—Doc. and 
Cov. 93: 36. 


the United States; 
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cation. All admire culture and su- 
perior intelligence. But all do not 
realize that the possession of this 
lies within their grasp. Many a per- 
son, while admiring this in an- 
other, will not make an effort to 
obtain it for himself, or at least 
not sufficient effort. In a country 
where schools are as plentiful as 
they are in ours, there is no ex- 
cuse for ignorance. It is true that 
Utah ranks third in education in 
sO a common 
school education is the general rule 
among the people. But it is also 
true that many could obtain much 
more by making alittle effort. 
Within my knowledge, there are 
many families where the children 
attend school until they are grad- 
uated from the eighth grade, but 
who never make an effort for them 
to go any farther,—families, well-- 
to-do, many of them, where, with 
a little planning,father and mother 
could be relieved from unnecessary 
burdens and the children could: 
take turns in going to school. Of 
course if you question them they 
will say they are working,—that 
they have to help along. It is cer- 
tainly commendable to help earn 
the family living or to relieve an 
over-taxed mother or father. But 
are they sure that is the object of 
the work? What use is made of 
the money earned? Is not generally 
the style of living increased? Is not 
the money earned spent for fine 
clothing, for going to places of 
amusement, or for more extrava- 
gant habits of living? 

I have in my mind one instance 
where the father died, leaving his 
family of little children provided 
for sufficiently that they could live 
with all the necessaries and even 
the comforts of life. They could 
not be provided with all the luxuries 


- to which they were accustomed, but 


they need never have felt want. The 


EDITORIAL. 


eldest boy, a bright lad, insisted on 
leaving school early that he might 
go to, work and help support the 
family. The mother acquiesced. 
No doubt she found pleasure in 
seeing him emulate his father’s ex- 
ample in caring for her and the 
other children. But what is the re- 
sult? They have kept up their 
former style of living, which gives 
them no more joy than a simpler 
one would have done;a few costly 
presents have been added to the al- 
ready excellent collection; and the 
youth, now grown to manhood, has 
awakened to the fact that he needs 
a professional education. The 
money he earned has vanished with- 
out doing any particular good to 
anyone. 

He hasn’t even an eighth grade 
education for his foundation. Look 
at the hardship and struggle before 
him! And the mother never realizes 
the injustice she committed in al- 
lowing him to fulfill his generous 
impulse. Yes, he will win, for he 
is now thoroughly roused., And 
success comes in response to earn- 
est and prayerful but determined ef- 
fort. 

Bad 


How different is the case of an- 
other young widow, a stranger in a 
foreign land. She came to Utah 
with two little children, in obedience 
to the summons the gospel brought 
to her heart. She was a woman 
of refinement; her boys partook of 
it,though they did live in two little 
rooms. She worked at anything she 
could find ;—at times she went out 
washing; the boys were growing 
up and they worked, too. The mon- 
ey was saved and first one and then 
the other went to school. There 
were long years of struggle, but 
they were happy ones. 
boys were always a credit to her. 


One of them went to college, where . 


And the~ 
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he studied hard. There he earned 
a scholarship. The mother encour- 
aged him to go on; she and the 
younger boy were earning their 
wav. So he completed his course. 
The younger boy responded to a 
call and filled a mission to preach 
the gospel. He was youthful, but. 
he had a testimony of God’s work 
and he was a credit to the people 
who sent him out. Returning, he 
worked his way through college, 
and the two now stand in the ranks 
of the leading men of Utah. This 
mother has bequeathed to the world 
her jewels, and they are like unto 
Cordelia’s. 


ad 


This is the time of the year when 
many are deciding whether or not 
to go to school. Fathers and moth- 
ers, give your children the oppor- 
tunity if it is possible, and they will 
bless you ever afterward. But you, 
boys and girls, see that your par- 
ents have no cause to regret your 
going. Repay their sacrifice by 
more loving kindness and by mak- 


_ ing the most of your opportunity. 


Do not become infatuated with the 
glitter of society, with the pleasure 
of the city. Never be ashamed of 
vour parents or discontented with 
your home. And work, work! Take 
proper food and sufficient whole- 
some recreation. And don’t lose 
interest in your studies and cive up 
because they are difficult. Remem- 
ber James A. Garfield’s rule,—put 
fifteen minutes study on your lesson 
after you know it; you’ll be sure 
to love your studies then. 


5d 


‘I want to tell you something of 
what one family has done. It is a 
large one, and it is one of the best 
educated ones in the State. They 


‘were left fatherless before any of 


a 
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them were grown up. They had a 
home, but no income whatever. In 
the face of the greatest difficulties, 
they have every one worked their 
way through higher courses either 
in our home universities or Eastern 
colleges. I could not tell you of 
all their experiences. They would 
filla volume. But one incident will 
illustrate. Two of the boys were 
attending college away from home. 
They earned their own way, for 
the family could not help them. One 
got up at four o'clock every morn- 
ing and sold newspapers. The other 
did janitor work at the school. One 
day when the classes were over, and 
the latter boy was on his knees 
scrubbing the hall floor, two pro- 
fessors came out of a room. The 
young man did not raise his head 
for he was proud, and not flaunting 
his circumstances. The two teach- 
ers did not notice him. But just as 


they passed one said to the other, . 


“How are your pupils coming 
out?” 

“Well, a good many are going to 
fail, but the boys won’t. They 
are fine, and will come through all 
right.” 

The two passed on and the 
boy heard no more. But it was all 
he could do to keep from jumping 
up and shouting, for it was his 
surname and his brother’s that was 
mentioned. 


Sad 


And my friend over there, who 
hasn’t had much chance, and who 
thinks she is too old now, don’t 
give up like that. I’ve heard of a 
woman, I forget her name, who was 
sixty when she got a chance to 
study music, but she started then 


and became quite proficient. Never | 


put off study till you are old, but 
don’t refuse to try because you 


didn’t begin earlier. However long 


we may live, there is always some- 
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thing more to learn. How beauti- 
ful the thought that we take this 
all with us into the other world! 


* 


And now, my boy or girl, you who 
can not go to school without sacri- 
ficing father or mother or some one 
whom you should care for, do not 
grieve over what you can not do. 
Remember that the “highest educa- 
tion is that of the heart.” Live up 
to the highest light or intelligence 
that you possess, and you will be 
ready to receive more. Study na- 
ture and make note of what you 
observe.- Do not dream idly and 
drift. Keep the best company you 
can, for “to know some people is a 
liberal education.” Study the 
courses provided by the Sunday 
Schools, the Mutual Improvement 
and other organizations. And read 
the best books. Some of the best 
educated men and women of my ac- 


. quaintance have received only a 


foundation in school. But they © 
have learned how to study,and have 
built upon the foundation in their 
spare moments. They appreciate 
the best authors and add one by 
one to their collection, rejoicing 
each time to bring a new friend into 
the home circle. 


And now, my girl, my boy, there 
are many things we should learn 
whether in school or out of it, for 


they are among the _ greatest 
things in life. Appreciation of 
all that is really fine is one 
of them. Joy in home is an- 


other ; the fullest happiness is never 
reached without this. And content 
is: another,—not the content that 
sits down and endures without try- 
ing to better its surroundings. But 
the content which comes from hav- 
ing done one’s best, and then is sat- 
isfied to leave its efforts in the 
hands of an All-wise Providence. 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XIX. 
(For the third week in September.) 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL, 


Since the Gospel is the fulness of 
eternal truth, there can be only one 
system of true theology. In fact, 
there is only one Gospel. To Adam 
an angel of the Lord explained the 
purpose of our earthly existence, 
and the laws which ‘will lead men 
back into the presence of God. Dur- 
ing the days of the Patriarchs the 
Church of Christ was established 
with all its departments, and it con- 
tinued until withdrawn through the 
wickedness of men. This Church 
was in all its essentials the same as 
that re-established by Christ at the 
time of His earth career. The doc- 
trines taught by Jesus were not 
new. They were precisely the same 
as those that were taught by God 
to Adam and to all righteous men 
since the foundation of the world. 
We speak of the Gospel as_ the 
Gospel of Christ, because, in the 
scheme of salvation, He is the cen- 
tral figure; the Master Workman, 
in whose hands the responsibility 
and authority of effecting the re- 
demption of the human race are 
placed. The Gospel taught by 
Joseph Smith is only the ancient 
Gospel as taught on this earth to 
Adam and later explained in its 
fulness by the Savior. 

One of the tests of the genuine- 
ness of the doctrines apd organiza- 
tion of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, is that it har- 


monizes in all essentials with the” 


Gospel formerly taught the chil- 


dren of men by God. Outside of - 


the writings of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, the only secure information 
concerning the doctrines and or- 
ganization of the Church is found 
in the Holy Bible, especially in the 
New Testament, which embraces 
the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. To those who have faith 
in the Bible, it is a testimony of 
great value that the Latter-day Gos- 
pel conforms absolutely to. the 
plan outlined by the Savior and His 
apostles. 


There are certain fundamental 
laws upon which all the other prin- 
ciples of the Gospel-rest. These 
were clearly stated by the Savior. 
Faith was continually taught as a 
necessary foundation for all re- 
ligious progress. It is indeed, the 
very corner stone of eternal devel- 
opment. This is clearly voiced by 
the Apostle Paul: “Without faith 
it is impossible to please God.’’¢ The 
Savior Himself declared “That 
whoso believeth in me shall never 
die’>, and “He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life’; 
implying thereby, that the pos- 
session--0f faith is an assur- 
ance of the future welfare of the 
believer. The law of God is that 
“the just shall live by faith’d, and 
that they “shall walk by faith’’e. 


a Heb. 11: 6. 
b John 11: 26. 
c John 3: 36. 
d Heb. 10:38. 
GeulnCorm oe 7, 
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The principle of faith was recog- 
nized by the Savior as a means of 
power. Those who came to Him 
for healing, were usually asked if 
they possessed faith, and if the an- 
swer were affirmative, the miracle 
was performed. That is to say, 
the power of faith appeared to be 
irresistible. Thus the Savior said 
to the blind man, “According to 
your faith, be it unto you’. To his 
disciples He said, “If ye had faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, you 
might say unto this sycamine tree, 
‘Be thou plucked up by the root 
and be thou planted in the sea,’ and 
it should obey you’s. 

Faith frequently implies a belief 
in things and personages that are 
distant from our daily experiences. 
As stated by the Apostle, “Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for; 
the evidence of things not seen”/. 
Faith, whether in things that may 
be directly sensed or in those reali- 
ties that lie outside of our senses, 
is a most reasonable basis of action. 
Theology is not alone in demanding 
such faith. All science, formulated 
by man, requires of its devotees a 
similar faith. Physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology,and mathematics 
are all built upon conceptions, the 
reality of which can not be direct- 
ly demonstrated. It is easier in 
most cases to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of God than to prove, sav, 
the reality of atoms, or the universal 
ether. The reasonableness of faith 
is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated by all thinking people. The 
time of an unreasoning materialism 
has passed. Mankind is now will- 
ing to accept many doctrines that 
can not be demonstrated by the five 
senses. 


The system of theology taught by 


f Matt. 9: 29. 
g Luke 17: 6. 
h Heb. 11: 1. 
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Joseph Smith rests securely on the 
principle of faith. This is in com- 
plete accord with the Gospel as 
taught by the Savior. 

The second principle in the Gos- 
pel structure as taught by the Sa- 
vior was that of repentance. John 
the Baptist went about crying re- 
pentance to the people of his gen- 
eration. Jesus Himself took up the 
cry of repentance during His mis- 
sionary career and continued iti 
throughout His life. Jesus ex- 
plained the fearful results that 
would follow lack of repentance. 
“Except ye repent, ye shall all per- 
ish’y. Faith and repentance, how- 
ever, go hand in hand. A person 
can not possess a living faith, un- 
less he obeys the laws in which he 
believes. This is repentance. In 
other words, faith must be supple- 
mented by works. The one with- 
out the other is dead. 


The Lord is wonderfully merciful 
to the repentant sinner. Christ 
taught that men must forgive each 
other. “If your brother repent, for- 
give him”ek, It is through repent- 
ance that men shall inherit the glo- 
ries that God has in store for His 
children/. God adds power to the 
individual who is striving to become 
repentant. In fact, it is by God’s 
goodness that men are able to re- 
pentm, \ 

In the Gospel as taught by Jos- 
eph Smith, repentance is the sec- 
ond fundamental principle. This 
is amply demonstrated by the reve- 
lations found in the Doctrine and 
Covenants. 


Jesus taught that following faith 
and repentance, baptism is required 
of a candidate for admission into 


4 Mark 1: 15. 
q Luke 13 + 3. 
k Luke 17: 3-4. 
1 Read Luke 12: 4-21. 
m Rom, 2:4, 
AN 
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God’s kingdom. So important is 
the principle of baptism that He de- 
clared “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth notshall bedamned’n.To 
His disciples He gave the command 
that they should teach all nations 
and should baptize themo, The im- 
portance of baptism is emphasized 
by the fact that Jesus Himself 
conformed to this eternal law?. 

There is much difference of opin- 
ion among the religious sects of to- 
day as to the proper mode of bap- 
tism. There can be little doubt, 
however, about the fact that im- 
mersion was the form of baptism 
employed by Jesus and His disci- 
ples. In the description of the Sa- 
vior’s baptism, just referred to, it 
distinctly states that Jesus came un 
out of the water. In another nlace, 
John is spoken of as baptizing in a 
certain place because there was 
much water thereg. The apostle, 
speaking about the death of the 
Savior, tells the Saints of that day, 
that they are buried with Jesus by 
water, implying a burial in the wa- 
ter as in the process of immersionr. 
There is an abundance of historical 
proofs that the early Christians 
were baptized by being brought un- 
der the water.. The practice of 
sprinkling did not become very gen- 
eral until upwards of twelve hun- 
dred years after the birth of the 
Savior. 

In Mormon theology, likewise, 
the third great principle of the Gos- 
pel is baptism. It is offered to ey- 
ery one who has faith, and who 
has repented, and is indispensable 
to entrance into the Church. It is 
practised by immersing the whole 
body in the water. The Mormon 

n Mark 16: 16. 

o Matt. 28: 19-20. 
p Matt. 3: 13-15. 
qg John 3: 23. 

y Col. 2: 3-12. 
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doctrine of baptism is in complete 
harmony with the doctrine taught 
by the Savior. 


Before Jesus left His disciples, 
He promised them that they should 
teceive a Comforter, which would 
assist them in all the affairs of their 
livess. This promise was fulfilled 
on the Day of Pentecost, when the 
Holy Spirit descended upon them 
in. the form of tongues of flame. 
Prot’ that.time the power of this 
Holy Spirit was conferred upon 
those who received baptism. The 
proper method of conferring the 
gift of the Holy Ghost is by the 
laying on of hands#. The fourth 
principle in Mormon theology is 
the same as that taught by the Sa- 
vior.. Every member of the Church, 
after having been baptized, receives 
the gift of the Holy Ghost by the 
laying on of hands by the Priest- 
hood. 

Thus, it may be seen that in the 
fundamental principles of the Gos- 
pel, the teachings of the Savior 
and the beliefs of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
are identical. This can not be said 
of all churches that profess Chris- 
tianity. Nearly all, in a measure, 
profess faith as the foundation prin- 
ciple of their religion; but the faith 
taught by them is seldom of the 
unflinching, vigorous kind that be- 
lieves without hesitation in the ex- 
istence, powers and virtues of God. 
While repentance is also taught by 
most of the Christian churches, it 
is frequently of an unnatural kind. 
For instance, a person who has 
lived the life of asinner throughout 
his days may, according to some 
creeds, if he repents on his death 
bed, receive equal salvation with the 
individual who has striven all his 
life to live an upright and honor- 


s John 14: 16-26, 


_~#tActs 8: 17-20. 
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able life. In the Mormon Church, 
faith and works must go together, 
and repentance is a measure of the 
active faith possessed by an indi- 
vidual. In the matter of baptism, 
the Christian churches diverge very 
greatly. Some look upon it simply 
as a form that may safely be ig- 
nored. Others believe that a sprink- 
ling of water is sufficient. Still oth- 
ers hold that new born infants 
should be baptized; which relieves 
the individual conscience of a par- 
ticipation of the act. Only few 
sects practice baptism by immersion. 
The fourth principle of the Gospel, 
the laying on of hands for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, is believed bv 
some of the Christian sects, but ig- 
nored by the great majority. 

The more carefully Mormon the- 
ology is examined, the more thor- 
oughly it is found to be in harmony 
with the teachings of the Savior. 
From the Bible point of view it is 
impregnable. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Why can there be only one true 
Gospel? 

2. When was the first Church of 
Christ established? 
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3. Why has not the Church continued 
to the present day? 


4. Why do we speak of the Church 
as the Church of Christ? 

5. In what way does the harmony of 
Mormon and Bible doctrine confirm 
the truth of Mormonism? 

6. What was the most fundamental 
law of the Gospel taught by the Savior? 

7. Explain the saying, “We shall walk 
by faith.” 

8. How is faith a principle of power? 

9. Why is it reasonable to believe in 
things that can not be seen or known by 
any of the five senses of man? 

10. What is the second principle in 
the Gospel taught by Jesus? 

11. What is the danger awaiting the 
unrepentant person? 

12. What is the result of repentance? 

13. What is the importance of baptism? 

14. How should baptism be practiced, 
according to the Bible? 

15. What is the fourth principle of the 
Gospel? 

16. By how many churches of the 
world is this principle practiced? 

17. How do the various sects of the 
world generally obey these four funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel? 


18. In what esteem are they held by 
Mormon theology? 


19. In what way is your testimony 
strengthened by the study of this les- 
son? 


LESSON XxX. 


(For the fourth week in September.) 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 


From the beginning of time, or- 
der has prevailed in the house of 
God. Those who accept the doc- 
trine of Jesus and obey the first 
principles of the Gospel must band 
themselves together into one great 
organization, called the Church. It 
will not do for each believer to re- 


main a law unto himself and lead | 


his life apart from his fellow be- 


lievers. We are told in the reve- 
lations of the Lord to the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, that Adam was the 


presiding High Priest of the 
Church -in his “time, anid 7re- 
-tained that authority to the 
end of his days. Through- 


out the history of Israel, the chosen 
people, there are numberless_ evi- 
dences of a careful and consistent 
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organization. After the Holy Mel- 
chisedek Priesthood had been tak- 
en from Israel, the Aaronic Priest- 
hood directed the people as. a 
whole. The various tribes were 
divided into their respective fam- 
ilies, and each family was governed 
by those having the authority of 
seniority. The tribe of Levi, alone, 
held the Priesthood and over them 
presided the High Priest. 


When the Savior came on earth, 
He not only taught the Gospel of 
salvation to all who would listen, 
but He organized the believers in- 
to the Church of Christ. It is true 
that the New Testament does not 
give us a detailed outline of the 
Organization, yet sufficient refer- 
ences may be found to prove to the 
satisfaction of all, that a very com- 
plete organization did exist in the 
Church of Christ. In reading the 
New Testament, it is always well to 
recall the occasions that brought its 
various gospels and epistles into 
being. They were not written, pri- 
marily, for us, living 1900 years af- 
ter the days of Christ, but for the 
assistance of the Saints of the 
early Christian days. No book 
in the New Testament pre- 
tends to be a complete ex- 
position of all phases of Church ac- 
tivity. In reading the holy books 
written concerning Jesus and 

His Church by His immediate 

disciples, we are obliged to infer 
many of the truths that were known 
to the early Saints. Of course, we 
of this day have the revelations of 
the Lord to the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, which explain in a marvel- 
ously clear manner the meaning of 
the words of the New Testament. 

The Apostle Paul, writing to the 
Corinthians, indicates very clearly 
that the Church of that day pos- 


a Doc. & Cov. Sec. 84: 25, 26. 
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sessed a number of officersb. 
In the account of the life of 
Jesus Himself, however, we 
have very strong evidences of 
organization. For instance, very 
early in His career;-the Sa- 
vior called His disciples about 
him and from among them He 
chose twelve, whom He named 
apostlesc. This could have been 
done for no other purpose than to 
place certain responsibilities in con- 
nection with Christ’s work upon the 
shoulders of some especially desig- 
nated disciples. That the body of 
the Twelve Apostles was continued 
throughout the life of Jesus and 
during the years of the early 
Church is also completely proved, 
as for instance, by the selection of 
Matthias to succeed Judas Iscar- 
iotd, 

After the choosing of the apos- 
tles, the Savior appointed others of 
His disciples and called them Sev- 
enties, and sent them out two and 
two to preach the Gospele. This 
also indicates very strongly, that 
Christ, during His ministry, was 
perfecting an organization that had 
for its purpose the perpetuation of 
the Church, 

Among other officers of the 
Church mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, are Evangelists‘, High 
Priestsg, Bishopsh, Eldersi,Priests/, 
Teachersk, and Deacons/, Ecclesi- 
astical history gives evidence of the 
fact that for hundreds of years af- 
ter the death of the Savior, thes» 


bails Comal ae 4-31h 

c Luke 6: 13; Mark 3: 14-15. 
d Acts 1: 16-26. 

e Luke 10: 1. 

jf Acts 21: 8: Il Tim. 4: 5, 
g Heb. 5: 1-10. 
fa ime Se: 
fixcts: 14323: 
qledike J :* 5. 

RB Acts 1375 ¥1: 
Pale inate Bice 8312. 


itis: Lsee 
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various officers were found in the 
early Christian Church. It was onlv 
as the apostacy from the true 
Church progressed that these offi- 
cers were in part omitted. 

Today few of the Christian 
churches recognize the officers of 
the Church as mentioned in the 
New Testament. Very few indeed 
have apostles.”.Meany-have bishops, 
but many ignore the office. In some 
churches are found deacons, in oth- 
ers teachers, and in still others el- 
ders. In none of the so-called Chris- 
tian sects, and only in the true 
Church of Christ, are all these offi- 
cers found. 

It is a most interesting fact which 


’ tends to strengthen our testimonies 


of the Gospel that all the officers 
mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, as belonging to the 
Church of Christ, are found 
in the Church organized by 
the Prophet Joseph Smith. Not 
only are they found in this Church; 
they are also placed in their proper 
order and relationship to the 
Churchm. The Latter-day Prophet 
did not invent any part of the organ- 
ization of the Church he founded. 
All that he did was to pattern the 
Church after the Church established 
by Christ and given to righteous 
men in all ages of the world. It is 
a token of great importance that 
when the New Testament is read 
in the light of the revelations given 
to the Prophet Joseph, many of the 
sayings therein found are more eas- 
ily understood than when they are 
read without this Latter-day 
knowledge. Thus the officers of the 
early Church mentioned vaguely in 


m Read Sec. 107, Doc. & Cov.; also 
Sec. 124: 123-145. 
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the New Testament, are shown in 
their true relation to each other and 
to the Church when one under- 
stands the simple words of the Book 
of Doctrine and Covenants. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Why is it necessary for those who 
accept the Gospel to form themselves in- 
to a Church? 


2. What position did Adam hold er 
the early Church? 


3. In what way were the children of 
Israel organized after the Holy Melchis- 
edek Priesthood was taken from them? 


4. Why does not the New Testament 
give a complete exposition of the organ- 
ization of the early Church? 

5. Why can there be no doubt about 
the fact that the early Christian Church 
was completely organized? 

6. What does Paul say concerning 
the officers of the early Christian 
Church ? 

7. What officers of the Church were 
first chosen by the Savior? 


8. What officers were next chosen? 


9. What seemed to be the special duty 
of the apostles and seventies in the days 
of Jesus? 

10. What other officers of the Church 
are mentioned in the New. Testament? 

11. Why were not these officers con- 
tinued in the Christian Church up to the 
present time? 

12. What churches of your pene 
ance possess apostles? © oa 

13. What churches of your neat 
ance possess bishops? « 


14. In what iiccrles are deacons, 
teachers and elders found? 4 


15. In what church are all these offi- 
cers found? 


16. How do you explain the fact that 
all the officers are found and placed in 
their proper relationship in the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints? 

17. How does the fact brought out ia 


the last «uestion establish our testimony 
of the truth of the Gospel? 


sree 
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THE HEART'S ETERNAL TENDERNESS. 
Nephi Anderson. | 


When we say that “God is love’ 
we do not mean that the Supreme 
Being is merely an abstract attri- 
bute or quality of some physical 
reality ;—as some religionists be- 
lieve—but we-mean that the ex- 
alted, glorified Personage whom 
we call God has the attribute of 
love within Him in its complete- 
ness. Love, with all its attendant 
powers, graces, and blessedness, is 
perfected in God. Is it not the 
power even back of faith that 
moves to all action? God loved, 
and we came into the primitive 
spiritual existence. God loved us, 
and a world was provided whereon 
we might be schooled. “God so 
loved the world that He gave His 


only begotten Son that whosoever 


_ believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everlasting life’; and by 
that Son the gospel was given 
through which we may become 
perfect as our Father in heaven is 
perfect. As we become like Him, 
we partake of His love and will do 
the things which He has done,— 
thus the power of love works in 
one eternal round. 

As a figure of speech we say that 
love is of the heart. Love, there- 
fore, abides in a tender heart. 
sin hardens the heart, so love mel- 
lows it; and the degree of hardness 


or of mellowness is in proportion to. 


the distance which the soul has 


As. 


gone adown the sinful road or 
walked in the paths of righteous- 
ness. One way leads into the re- 
gions of darkness and hate, the oth- 
er into that of eternal light and life 
and glory. Sin closes up the heart, 
and makes its owner cruel, unfeel- 
ing, and bitter. Love opens the 
heart as the sunlight opens the 
buds, and makes it sensitively ten- 
der. 

If then love makes the heart 
tender, we are assured of its eter- 
nal tenderness in those who are 
living Godlike lives. The gospel 
has a mellowing influence. The 
nearer the human family is drawn 
together by the bonds of love, the 
more sensitive will our hearts be 
for each other. The closer we grow 
in the love of God, the more glad- 
ness we will feel at another’s joy, 
and the keener we will suffer be- 
cause of another’s sorrow. When 
the cord of perfected love shall ex- 
tend from heart to heart, we shall 
feel all the vibrations which sweep 
around the completed circuit of the 
race. 

Some religionists have taught 
that when the saved get to heaven, 
their happiness will be augmented 
by witnessing the sufferings of the 
lost. Jonathan Edwards, itis res 
corded, once said that “the sight of 
hell torments will exalt the happi- 
ness of the Saints forever. * * 
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It will make them sensible how 
happy they are. A sense of the op- 
posite misery, in all cases, greatly 
increases the relish of any jov’; 
but this cannot be true. A heart 
that can feel joy must be capable 
of feeling sorrow also. When a 
heart has ceased to feel, it is dead; 
and the Saints who have become 
perfected and have entered into 
celestial worlds are not dead by any 
means, but they have life “more 
abundantly” than ever before. 

St. John’s description of the 
saved is sometimes taken to indi- 
cate that those who attain to that 
blessed state will be entirely free 
from suffering of any kind. John 
~speaks of conditions in the “new 
heaven” and the “new earth.” 
“And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes,” he says; 
“and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain; for 
the former things are passed 
away.” 

This, no doubt, has reference to 
conditions which will exist on the 
sanctified earth. There will be no 
sin on it, therefore no occasion for 
suffering either of self or in sym- 
pathy with others. We cannot say 
that it will be naturally impossible 
for the heart to feel pain,—only 
that all causes of pain and suffer- 
ing will be removed; the heart will 
still retain its tenderness, capable 
of being impressed with and feel- 
ing for another’s misery or misfor- 
tune. We have instances which 
prove the truth of this statement. 

When Jesus asked His twelve 
Nephite disciples what they de- 
sired, He perceived, we are told, 
that three of them desired to re- 
main on the earth and labor in the 
ministry until He should come 
again. The account continues: 
(III Nephi 28 :6-9.) 
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And he said unto them, Behold, I 
know your thoughts, and ye have de- 
sired the thing which John, my beloved, 
who was with me in my ministry, before 
that I was lifted up by the Jews, desired 
of me; 

Therefore more blessed are ye, for ye , 
shall never taste of death, but ye shall 
live to behold all the doings of the 
Father unto the children of men, even 
until all things shall be fulfilled, accord- 
ing to the will of the Father, when I 
shall come in my glory, with the powers 
of heaven; 

And ye shall never endure the pains of 
death; but when I shall come in my 
glory, ye shall be changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye from mortality to immor- 
tality: and then shall ye be blessed in the 
kingdom of my Father. 

And again, ye shall not have pain while 
ye shall dwell in the flesh, neither sor- 
row, Save it be for the sins of the world; 
and all this will I do because of the 
thing which ye have desired of me, for 
ye have desired that ye might bring the 
souls of men unto me, while the world 
shall stand. 


These three disciples were caught 
up into heaven, and a change was 
“wrought upon their bodies that 
they might not suffer pain nor sor- 
row, save it were for the sins of 
the world.’ We are further told 
that this change, although it “was 
not equal to that which should take 
place at the last day,’ yet it was 
sufficient to place them beyond the 
power of Satan, that he could not 
tempt them. “They were sanctified 
in the flesh, that they were holy, ° 
and that the powers of earth could 
not hold them.” 

Notwithstanding _ this great 
change, note that the compassion 
of the heart was not destroyed. It 
still retained its tenderness. These 
men could defy the powers of 
earth and hell: prison walls could 
not hold them; fiery furnaces could 
not burn them; wild beasts could 
not harm them; wicked men tried 
every way to destroy them, but 
failed. They were proof against 
all this, and yet the avenues to their 
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hearts were not closed, for we read 
that when they found it impossi- 
ble to stem the flood of wickedness 
which threatened to destroy their 
nation, “from that time the disci- 
ples began to sorrow for the sins 
of the world.” 

But coming nearer to the great 
center and source of tenderness 
and love, what shall be said of the 
heart of God? Jesus showed us 
the Father; and ‘“‘the tender heart 
of Jesus” has become a common 
expression from Christian lips. In 
His mortal life, Jesus was easily 
touched with the infirmities of 
mankind. “Jesus wept” at the 
tomb of His friend Lazarus. When 
the cruel nails pierced the flesh in 
hands and feet, His heart did not 
harden against His tormentors, but 
He prayed, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 
After His resurrection the Lord 
fed and comforted His distracted 
disciples. In His ministry among 
the Nephites we are told that the 
risen Redeemer “groaned within 
himself” and was troubled because 
of the wickedness of the house of 
Israel”; also that His “joy was 
full” and He wept when He “took 
their little children one by one and 
blessed them.” . 

Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
talked with the Lord, who showed 
him, among other things, the wick- 
edness that should prevail among 
the children of men. He saw that 
Satan and his angels laughed be- 
cause of the power which they had 
obtained to lead souls down to de- 
struction. The account, found in 
the Pearl of Great Price, continues 
as follows: (Moses 7 :28-38.) 


And it came to pass that the God of 
heaven looked upon the residue of the 
people, and he wept; and Enoch bore 
record of it, saying: “How is it that the 
heavens weep, and shed forth their tears 
as the rain upon the mountains?” 


And Enoch said unto the Lord: “How | 


‘all-eternity to all eternity?” 
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is it that thou canst weep, seeing thou 
art holy, and from all eternity to all 
eternity ? 

“And were it possible that man could 
number the particles of the earth, yea 
millions of earths like this, it would not 
be a beginning to the number of thy 
creations; and thy curtains are stretched 
out still; and yet thou art there, and 
thy bosom is there; and also thou art 
just; thou art merciful and kind forever. 

“And thou hast taken Zion to thine 
own bosom, from all thy creations from 
all eternity to all eternity; and naught 
but peace, justice, and truth is the habi- 
tation of thy throne; and mercy shall go 
before thy face and have no end; how is 
it thou canst weep?” 


And the Lord said unto Enoch: “Be- 
hold these thy brethren; they are the 
workmanship of my own hands, and I 
gave unto them their knowledge in the 
day I created them; and in the Garden 
of Eden gave I unto man his agency; 

“And unto thy brethren have I said, 
and also given commandment that they 
should love one another, and that they 
should choose me, their Father; but 
behold, they are without affection, and 
they hate their own blood; 

“And the fire of mine indignation is 
kindled against them; and in my hot 
displeasure will I send in the floods up- 
on them, for my fierces anger is kin- 
dled against them, * 7 *°* 

“But behold their sins shall be upon 
the heads of their fathers; Satan shall 
be their father, and misery shall be 
their doom; and the whole heavens shall 
weep over them, even all the workman- , 
ship of mine hands; wherefore, should 
not the heavens weep, seeing these shall 
suffer ? 

“But behold, these which thine eyes 
are upon shall perish in the floods; and 
behold I will shut them up; a prisor: 
have I prepared for them. 

“And That which I have chosen hath 
plead before my face. Wherefore, He 
suffereth for their sins; inasmuch us 
they will repent in the day that my 
Chosen shall return: unto me, and until 
that day they shall be in torment; 

“Wherefore, for this shall the heavens 
weep, yea, and all the workmanship of 
mine hands.” 


“How is it,’ asked Enoch of the 
Lord, “that thou canst weep, see- 


ing that Thou are holy, and from 
Why 
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should the Lord, the Almighty, the 
Allwise, the Maker of the heavens 
and the earth—why should He 
weep? What is the answer as 
found in the foregoing quotation ? 
The human race are God’s chil- 
dren, and as such He loves them 
with a Father’s love. These chil- 
dren have their agency, which is a 
necessary condition for a perfect 
development. They may choose to 
do good, to love the Lord, their 
Father, and keep His command- 
ments; or they may choose to do 


evil. If they choose the latter, the 
results are disastrous to them- 
selves. If they break law, they 


must suffer the penalty, and oft- 
times how terrible is that penalty 
and that suffering! The Father 
sees His children’s waywardness, 
and His tender heart yearns over 
them. He cannot force them to do 
the right, and they will not learn 
except through the hard school of 
suffering. As they suffer, the heart 
of God is touched, so “that the 
heavens weep, and shed forth their 
tears as rain upon the mountains.” 

We often think of God as some 
far-away being who knows us and 
our doings only through interme- 
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diate agencies. How much of 
truth there is in this we may not 
know; but of this we are assured, 
that the great Being who holds us 
all as in the hollow of His hand is * 
by some subtle tie closely connected 
with us, even to the innermost re- 
cesses of the heart. This world’s 
heart-throbs are felt by that Great 
Heart. “In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being,” declared 
Paul; and also that He is “not far 
fromiedwery ones of us.” -inGods 
heart is eternally tender. We are 
His children, and have access to 
that heart; and when we realize 
that it is sensitive to our evil acts 
as well as to our good ones, how 
very, very careful we should be. 
What an awful _ responsibility 
comes to us with the thought that 
God rejoices over our good deeds 
and sorrows over our sins! We | 
are told that every act of ours has 
some influence on our fellow crea- 
tures, but the thought that we are 
also connected by the subtle cord 
of love to the Great, Tender Heart 
of God is overwhelming. How 
dare we sin, and thus bring suffer- 
ing to that Heart! And such suf- 
fering. Who can measure it? 


A CONTRAST. 
Harold Goff. 


This mighty tree on which I pen these lines 
Once reared its head in pride against the sun; 

A king it stood among its fellow pines— 

Now prone it lies, decayed; its work is done. 


The river that sings to me, as I write, 
Unchecked, untamed, rolls to its destiny; 

Gigantic boulders quail before its might— 
Anon it dies, killed by a broader sea. 


But dearest heart, this new-born love of mine— 


(New-born? 


Ah no, uzless God’s world be new) — 


This love, unlike the river and the pine, 
Will live and reign eternally—for you. 


ELDER GEORGE TEASDALE. 


of the quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 


Daniel H. 


It has been taught that the spir- 
its of men who come to this earth 
select, in a measure, their parentage 
and also the time when they will 
enter upon the labors of this life. 
It is taught that God fixes the 
bounds of man’s habitation, and 
that many were selected or chosen 
by the Father to come to the earth 
in this day and take part in the re- 
establishment of God’s work in this 
period of the history of the world. 
Just how important in a planet's 
history is the life of one man, we 
do not know, but our associations 
with men show us the parts they 
play in the world’s great drama; 
what effect their lives have upon 
others, and whether the world is 
made better for their having lived 
in it. 

Elder George Teasdale was in 
many respects different from other 
men. His early life having been 
spent in London, England, where 


he was born December 8, 1831, he~ 


was brought up in the customs and 


Thomas. 


training of that city. He did not 
receive the training of the fron- 
tiersman, of whose life he later 
saw so much, but was given an ed- 


‘ucation in the schools and Univer- 


sity of London. When the gospel 
found him, he was perhaps little 
prepared for a life such as the pio- 
neers lived in the early settlement 
of the valleys of Utah. But one 
acquainted with Brother Teasdale 
can see how the Lord prepared him 
for the life which awaited him. 
God did not intend to gather Israel 
all from one nation, nor did He 
choose His servants all from one 
city ; but rather did He gather them 
from many nations and many cities 
that the good qualities of each peo- 
ple might be represented and the 
whole mass of people be benefited 
thereby. Just such qualities as 
Brother Teasdale possessed were 
indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of God’s purposes in Zion. 
Elder Teasdale was born among 
those not poor and ignorant, neither 
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among the rich or highly educated, 


but among a middle class. His 
parents were William Russell 
Teasdale and Harriet Henrietta 


Tidey. He was sent to school early 
and acquired a more liberal edvca- 
tion than many of those accepting 
the gospel in those early days. Aft- 
er having completed his school 
work, he entered the offices of an 
architect and surveyor, with the in- 
tention of making this his vocation, 
but soon thereafter, upon becoming 
more acquainted with this employ- 
er, left this employ and began in 
the upholstering business. It was 
while working in this calling that 
he heard the gospel, in 1851. He 
first heard of the church through a 
tract written and distributed for 
the purpose of opposing the gos- 
pel’s spread in that city. But some- 
thing whispered of the truth of the 
doctrines assailed. And while his 
fellow-laborers ridiculed the idea 
Brother Teasdale had in his heart 
the good soil into which the seed, 
when once fallen, sprang up, and, 
in his after life produced an hu- 
dred fold. 

Notwithstanding the arguments 
of his companions, hé embraced the 
gospel of Christ, was baptized 
August 8, 1851, and became one of 
its most enthusiastic advocates, for 
he had determined to devote his 
life to the advancement of God’s 
work. —. 

The first ten years after hearing 
the gospel, Brother Teasdale spent 
in England and Scotland laboring 
in the ministry. He held a number 
of church positions, was eminently 
successful in reaching the hearts 
of men, and many accepted his tes- 
timony and came into the church. 

In 1861 he was released from his 
missionary labors to come to Zion. 
He realized that life in the west- 
ern wilderness was much different 
from what he had met in London, 


‘a colony to that country. 


the affections of the people. 
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and the other parts of Europe 
where he had traveled, and while it 
must have taken a great effort, he 
left England. He crossed the ocean 
in the steamship “Underwriter,” and’ 
arrived in Great Salt Lake Valley 
September 27, 1861. Here he 
found life entirely different, except 
that the gospel was ever the same 
to him no matter where he might 
be. He became acquainted with 
President Young and engaged as 
manager of his store, and later as 
manager of the General Tithing 
Office Store in Salt Lake City. 

In 1868, he returned to England 
as a missionary, crossing the ocean 
in the steamship “City of Ant-° 
werp,’ but was released a year 
later to assist in the emigration bus- 
iness in New York, re-crossing the 
water in the steamship “Colorado.” 
On Brother Teasdale’s return to 
Zion, he was employed in Z. C. M. 
I., which was then being estab- 
lished. In 1875, he was called to 
the Southern States on a mission 
and returned home one year later 
after having labored in a number 
of states. 

Shortly after his return from the 
South, he was appointed to pre- 
side over Juab Stake of Zion, 
whereupon he removed his family 
to Nephi, Utah, which remained 
his home until a few months prior 
to his death. In 1882, in the montr 
of October, Elder Teasdale was 
called by revelation to be one of the 
twelve apostles, and was ordained 
to that office by President John 


Taylor. The next year he filled a 
few months’ mission to the ae 
Territory. 


In 1885, the church having de- 
termined to establish Ohne in 
Old Mexico, Brother Teasdale led 
Here he 
remained for a number of years 
and firmly established himself in 

This 
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was manifestly shown when _ the 
writer accompanied Brother Teas- 
dale and his wife on a visit in May, 
1903. The saints were thriving 
and prospering and loved the man 
who had helped them to establish 
their homes. In 1887, Brother 
Teasdale was called again to Eng- 
land, to preside over the European 
Mission. While acting in this ca- 
pacity, he traveled in many parts 
of Europe, including Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, France, and the British 
Isles. He was released in 1890, 
and returning home, devoted his 
time to preaching the gospel among 
the Saints in Zion. As his home 
was at Nephi, Utah, he was re- 
quired to be away from his family 
a great deal of the time, which he 
often remarked was a source of re- 
gret to him. He gave much of his 
attention to the work of the Sun- 
day Schools, and perhaps no man 
Was ever more prompt. in attend- 
ance upon such duties. 

Apostle Teasdale went to Old 
Mexico again in the winter of 1904. 
There he remained for more than 
two years, laboring among the 
Saints in the colonies he had been 
instrumental in establishing more 
than twenty years before. While 
here he had a severe attack of sick- 
ness and it was only by means ot 
the most careful nursing and the 
blessing of the Almighty that his 
life was spared. He survived this 
illness, but it had a destructive ef- 
fect upon his constitution from 
which he never entirely recovered. 
In the summer of 1906, he and his 
wife returned from Mexico and in 
October of that year located in 
Sugar Ward, Salt Lake County, 
Utah, where Brother Teasdale 
lived at the time of his death. 

On Saturday and Sunday, May 
25 and 26, 1907, Brother Teasdale 
attended the quarterly conference 


of the Nebo Stake of Zion “at Pay- 
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son, Utah. While there he con- 
tracted a severe cold. His condi- 
tion became rather acute, but it was 
not thought by the family nor by 
his physician that it was at all seri- 
ous. But the call to fill another . 
mission had come and that to a 
different field of labor. On the 
evening of June 9, 1907, his spirit 
passed from this life into the Para- 
dise of God. 

From the day Elder George 
Teasdale first heard the gospel its 
testimony was ever in his heart. He 
set his hand to the plow and did 
not look backward. He knew an 
apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ 
was called to be a special witness 
for God; that such an one was to 
devote his time and talents to bear- 
ing witness that the gospel of sal- 
vation has been restored. His at- 
tention was not divided between his 
calling in the priesthood and the 
ambitions of this world. His life 
was quiet, his manner was gentle, 
and his daily walk and conversa- 
tion were worthy of imitation, He 
always endeavored to impress one 
with the idea that there is nothing 
to be compared with the “value of 
a well-spent life,” which expression 
he frequently used. And if the 
elders who preach the gospel are 
to be greeted by those to whom they 
bore the testimony of Jesus, and 
they surely are, a multitude who 
accepted his presentation of the 
message of life will rejoice with 
him in the Hereafter, 


ad 


All other womanly attributes pale 
into insignificance compared with the 
wonderful qualification of motherhood— 
honest, upright, loyal, holy motherhood. 

What a responsibility it brings to one 
who believes that even a thought may 
sow the seeds of life or death, of heaven 
or hell! 

But, O! What glory awaits one, who, 
knowing. this, casts aside the trival 
pleasures of life, and willingly, gladly 


‘assumes the great mission of honorable 


motherhood. —Ruth May Fox. 
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Edna Coray. 


The week’s issue of the “Col- 
lege Spectator” had been distrib- 
uted, and Jack Lane, the big: young 
editor, removed the sign, “Office 
Open,” and the barrier shelf from 
the doorway, and sat down to rest 
at the office table. Bess Miller, the 
dainty “locals” editor, sat near, 
sorting over her notes. 

“Fred will doubtless enjoy read- 
ing our version of his mishap—lI’m 
thankful we did not have to write 
his obituary though, aren’t you?” 
said Jack, glancing over the maga- 
zine he held. 

“Yes, indeed, Jack. They say 
he’s back in school today, so he 
must be much better. I’m glad!” 

Jack looked thoughtfully at her. 
“T’m ‘glad too, Bess,” he said, “but 
it’s too bad he may be disfigured 
for life.” 

“Yes, but how fortunate that his 
brain escaped injury—that would 
have been appalling!’ Bess shud- 
dered at the thought.- She was 
usually the one bright spirit of the 
dull little office, but now the brown 
curly head seemed to droop over 
her work, and the dark eyes forgot 
their mischievous twinkle. Observ- 
ing all this, Jack nodded to him- 
self and looked -wise. 

“T say, Bess, the whole school 
seems upset about Fred; I’d be half 
jealous of the beggar if I were not 
so cut up about him myself!” 

A faint smile was her only an- 
swer. 

“Tt would be a _ confounded 
shame if this prevents his gradua- 
tion!” continued Jack, 

“Do you think it will?” Bess 
looked up now, and Jack saw an 
unfamiliar shadow 
eyes. 


in’ her brown - 


“It’s a tough outlook—only six 
more weeks of school, and Fred has 
missed nearly three. In his place, 
I’d feel down and out!” 

“What a disappointment it would 
be to him and to his mother! He 
has told me how she has struggled, 
since his father died, to keep him in 
school. And his uncle in Nevada 
can get him some government po- 
sition if he graduates this year.” 

“T say, Bess, that would be a ca- 
lamity! But Fred’s a stayer from 
the word ‘go,’ and there’s no tell- 
ing—why—if here isn’t the boy 
himself! <A little damaged, but 
still in the ring, eh, Granger, old 
man?” Bess hastily arose to greet 
the newcomer. 


“Why, Fred! we thought you 
were still in the hospital!’ she 
cried, warmly clasping the left 


hand he extended to her, while 
Jack still held the right one in both 
his own. 


“Iam, Bess, but only long 
enough each day to be washed and 
combed, you know!” Fred re- 
sponded, smiling jovially, though 
one eye and most of his head was 
in white bandages, and his pale, 
thin face mutely spoke of recent 
suffering. 

lm “doing very well now, but 
I’m told that the automobile will 
never’ do well or otherwise any 
more,” laughed Fred sitting down 
near Bess, who had resumed her 
work. 

“We're mightly glad to see you 
back, old boy!” Jack went on, 


elancing at Bess, who was smiling 


with almost her usual brightness : 
“but you don’t look fit fae feed: 
work.” 

“I can hear the lectures, type- 
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copy some back papers, and try to 
read some, if my eye will stand it.” 

“Don’t overtax yourself, Fred. 
Please excuse me while I run up to 
the Faculty room with these ‘Spec- 
tators.’ Back in a jiffy.” 

“You see,” Fred continued when 
Jack left them, “the doctor says 1 
must go slow on study, or my oth- 
er lamp will go out, too.” 

“Oh, Fred, you haven’t lost—” 

“I’m sorry ta Say it, but I have, 
Bess. They say the other eye will 
gradually grow stronger as it gets 
used to working for two: so I 
may not be seriously hampered.” 

‘Bess blinked hard to keep back 
the starting tears, and dared not 
trust herself to speak. 

“How’s your junior work pro- 
gressing?” Fred asked, at last, aft- 
er a painful silence. 

“Same old jog trot—always go- 
ing without seeming to get any- 
where, you know. But I'm not act- 
ually behind in anything except 
those dreadful references for his- 
tory.” 

“Shame on ae 
ly off as I.” 

“Haven’t you read them, either >?” 

“Not a word. Goodness knows 
when I can—now!” 

“They are dreadfully tiresome— 
I never can get that constitutional 
rubbish through my head! Oh, 
Fred! you are good in history. 
Won’t you help me out? If I read 
it to you, will you explain it for 
me?. That’s a fair bargain, isn’t 
ee. 

“Bess, you're a trump! ‘That's 
just like you to help a fellow, and 
then try to make him think he’s do- 
ing the favor!” 

“Really, Fred, you would be do- 
ing me one!” 

“To let you read a book of fine 
print because your eyes are strong? 
Quite a favor, indeed! But I am 


‘You're as bad- 


selfish enough to take you at your 


word, Bess, for with such a big lift 
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I may pull through to graduation, 
after all!” 

Jack, returning at that moment, 
heard the last remark. 

/ihen you're, going to try, 
Fred ?—but of course i knew you 
were, and you'll get there, too, for 
you’ re that sort!” 

“Tm certainly going to try. on 
behind chiefly on readings and 
written work, but it all depends’— 
with an eloquent look at Bess. 
“There goes the bell—think I'll 
drop in for the ethics this period. 
I'll shock the natives, but if I can 
stand it, they can!” 

Jack’s gray eyes followed Fred 
as he left the room. “Poor chap, 
looks about all in, doesn’t. he? Do 
you think he stands a chance to 
make his graduation, Bess?” 

“I’m sure,of-it, Jack! He has 
never yet failed to reach the mark 
he aimed at, and he’ll not miss this 
time, you'll see!” 

Passing through the halls Bess 
chanced to overhear bits of con- 
versation from scattered groups of 
students. Fred Granger’s name 
and various comments upon his 
plight, caught and held her un- 
willing ears. 

“Is the poor guy coming back to 
school like that?” one young fellow 
was saying. “Well, he’s got more 
nerve than I!” 

“And infinitely more backbone, 
too!” thought Bess. 

= Dear) mie, “do "you thinker: 
Granger will be at the Junior’s 
ball?” chirped one of a charming 
group of girls. “Really, I couldn’t 
well refuse him a dance, but—well, 
honest now, Edith, wouldn’t you 
feel—funny—out on the floor with 
such a looking partner? Oh, you 
know you would!” 

Near the library door, two big, 
frowsy-headed football men were 
talking. 

“It’s plain Fred expects to stand 


_in with the girls—they always root 
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for the under-dog, you know !— 
they'll fairly worship him as a 
hero, a martyr! See?” 

“Faugh! it’s enough to make 
one sick, the way some spindle- 
legged billy-goats try to butt into 
popular sympathy and favor!” 

So this was the spirit Fred would 
find among supposed friends! 
Bess’ loyal heart ached at the 
thought. She knew Fred was 
scrupulously careful about his per- 
sonal appearance, and while he was 
in no sense conceited, his sensitive 
nature must suffer in the conscious- 
ness of his disfigurement. 

Such thoughts were highly in- 
compatible with Greek participles, 
and the latter must be attended to. 
Accordingly, Bess sought a de- 
serted alcove in the library, and 
with elbows upon the table, and fin- 
gers buried in her short curls, she 
resolutely applied herself to the 
task in hand. 


Sep iam react et 


It was a beautiful morning to- 
ward the end of May, and the col- 
lege grounds were bright with 
groups of students. A dainty girl 
in white, idly sauntered by the 
south front of the Arts building, 
and, attracted by the sound of a 
typewriter, glanced through the 
open basement window. Recogniz- 
ing the industrious manipulator, 
she paused. 

“Hello, Bess! What ever are 
you doing in there this lovely 
morning ?” 

Bess looked up smiling. 

“Typing a paper or two, Nella. 
Come in.” 

“Thanks, no! I'll just sit here a 
minute,’ dropping down on _ the 
window sill. 


“Bess,” she continued, “are you 
going to the Senior hop?” 


“Perhaps, if I haven’t too much 
work on hand. Are you?” 
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“Ves—with Jack. What dress 
shall I wear?” 

“The pale blue organdie, I think, 
Nella. I’ve heard Jack say you are’ 
‘divine in blue!’ ” 

“Have you, really?” cried Nella, 
her eyes lighting, and delicate roses 
tinting her cheeks. “Then that’s 
settled—I’ll wear it!” 

“Of course you will!” laughed 
Bess, with a knowing nod. 

Nella smiled. “ Then after a 
pause: “Wasn't it fine that he got 
the valedictory honors! But I 
wasn't surprised—it lay between 
him and Fred Granger, and after 
Fred’s accident Jack seemed to 
have no competitor. I’m glad, for 
Jack is so—so nice—not a bit snob- 
bish or conceited, although he can 
lead anything from a flag rush to 
an intercollegiate debate.” 

“Jack is a born leader and a gen- 
tleman!”’ cried Bess enthusi- 
astically. 

“T thought you liked him, Bess!” 

“Indeed I do, Nella—but not in 
that way, you dear little goose— 
he’s just my friend!” Bess laughed 
merrily and Nella’s face percepti- 
bly brightened. 


“Oh, there’s the bell!” she 
cried, “Ihave French this period, 
but I hope to goodness the visitors 
won't happen in during recitation !”’ 

“What visitors, Nella?” 

“Mrs. Mackenzie, the director, 
you know, and some Eastern club- 
woman. They’re sure to come 
down here to see the ‘Spectator’ of- 
fice, so keep looking pretty!” 


“Dear me, I must eat my lunch 
now, so Dll have at least some in- 
visible means of support should 
they appear!” 


Ten minutes later, at hearing 
footsteps approaching, Bess almost 
choked in the effort to dispose of 
the morsel she was chewing, but 


when the door opened, it was onlv 
Fred. ’ 
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“Busy, as usual, I see!” he said, 
smiling at her obvious inability to 
speak. 

Bess nodded. : 

“Don’t let me disturb you, please. 
Fact is, there are some ladyships 
upstairs looking over the premises, 
and I’ve thought best to keep out 
of their line of vision. Lovely out- 
side today, isn’t it?” 

Fred seated himself on the win- 
dow sill and listlessly gazed upon 
the scene without. His left eye was 
still bandaged and, as a lasting re- 
minder of his mishap, a streak of 
snow-white hair cleft his black 
locks where the terrible scalp- 
wound had so lately healed. The 
effect of this disfigurement was 
startling on first sight, and Bess, 
observing the dejected figure, un- 
derstood his wish to avoid meeting 
strangers. 

“You needn’t look so wistful, 
Fred,” she said, cheerfully. “In 
one week more you will be free to 
enjoy the trees, flowers and what- 
not—no thoughts of — neglected 
studies to torture your conscience— 
think of it! Just one week more, 
Fred, then—what ?’” 

“TI shall take the train for Ne- 
vada and get to work—anything to 
keep mind and body occupied !” 

“Aren't you going to stay for 
Commencement?” Bess was sud- 
denly grave. 

“Tve got to—that is, I can’t get 
my diploma until then, but I shall 
not attend the exercises.” 

“Does your mother approve—” 

“She doesn’t care a pin about 
that part of the program, so we are 
going to spend the day quietly at 
home. T’ll take the evening train. 
Prof. Lyons has promised to call 
and leave my diploma after the ex- 
ercises, or send it by messenger.” 

There was an undertone of un- 
mistakable dejection in the deep 


voice and Bess wondered. Surely 
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his pluck was not weakening! 
What could have happened? With 
a secret pang she realized that she 
had no right either to ask or to ex- 
pect his confidence. 

Turning, Fred met her troubled 
eyes. Impulsively he leaned to- 
ward her and was about to speak, 
when at the sound of voices and 
laughter he abruptly resumed his 
former attitude. The next moment 
Jack entered, showing in the visit- 
ors whom Fred had sought to 
avoid. 

“Mercy upon us!” thought Bess, 
hurriedly disposing of her lunch 
basket, and rising. 

Jack gracefully introduced her 
and Fred as his assistants on the 
“Spectator” staff, and both Mrs. 
Mackenzie, the lady director, and 
her friend, Mrs. Walters, were gra- 
ciously complimentary in referring 
to the little paper. 

“Mr. Granger is the fighting ed- 
itor, I suppose,” smiled Mrs. Wal- 
ters, with an arch look at Fred. 

An agitated glance passed _be- 
tween Bess and Jack, whose faces 
grew scarlet, while Fred’s became 
a shade paler than usual. 

“Perhaps he has saved the paper 
a black eye by getting it himself,” 
suggested Mrs. Mackenzie, emu- 


lating her friend, and the two 
laughed. 

“T beg your pardon, ladies, but 
Mr. Granger—”’ 


“Oh, now I understand,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Walters, seeing Jack’s 
indignant frown, “the riddle is 
solved; Mr. Granger has smiled at 
another fellow’s girl—a habit most 
detrimental to the eyes, especially 
when the other fellow has a big 
right arm.” 

“In that case,” put in Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, evidently resolved not to be 
outdone, “I’m surprised that such 
an arm would strike under a signal 
Gi trice lr 
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“Oh, you mistake, Mrs. Macken- 
zie. Mr. Granger would not inten- 
tionally show the white feather,” 
bubbled Mrs. Walters, ignoring 
Jack’s desperate efforts to get in a 
word. “He is but displaying the 
colors of his profession as printer 
or editor—black and white.” 

During the progress of this last 
remark Fred had silently left the 
room. As the ladies arose to go, 
Jack was too indignant to trust 
himself to speak,-and, opening the 
door, he bowed them out and turned 


back to re-enter the office. 
On the threshold he stopped 
short. Bess, her curly head bowed 


on her arms, was shaking with 
sobs. His own eyes grew suddenly 
dim, and facing about, without a 
word he withdrew to look for Fred. 

Jack quietly opened the door of 
the museum and looked in. Enter- 
ing, he glanced up and down the 
aisles between glass cases. At last 
he saw Fred seated upon a large 
ore specimen, elbows upon | his 
knees and chin in his hands. 

“Well?” was Fred’s only greet- 
ing. 

“Tt was outrageous, old man!” 
cried Jack, clapping his hand upon 
his friend’s shoulder. “I tried to 
tell them—” 


“Good heavens, did they need to 
be told?” cried Fred, starting to his 
feet, his pent-up indignation 
threatening an outburst. “Did they 
suppose a fellow would blind an 
eye and bleach part of his hair just 
to amuse them?” 


“Don’t let this incident embitter 


you, old boy! Consider - the 
source—”’ 
“That’s just the point, Jack. 


When educated women can thus 


jeer at one’s misfortune, what must. 


one expect from men? Consider 
the source? Yes, I consider that 
women are the source of all earthly 
evil!” 
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“Now you're unjust, Fred. All 
women are not of this unspeakable 
type, remember. Take, for in- 
stance, Bess Miller—” 

Fred stopped short in his nerv- 
ous pacing. 

“T’m a- great, selfish brute—and 
after all she has done for me! Dear 
old boy, tell me, what does she 
think ; what does she say?” 

Fred grasped both Jack’s hands 
and gazed searchingly in his face. 

“T really don’t know. Fact is, 
the last I saw of her she was cry- 
ing, and [—” 

“What! There, Jack, that’s what 
hurts most. To think I must al- 
ways be an object of her pity!” 

“Would you prefer her indiffer- 
ence?” asked Jack. 

“Tt is not a question of what I 
prefer, but what I receive,” rejoined 
Fred, bitterly. A 

“You resent her pity, it seems. 
But how about another sentiment to 
which pity is said to be akin?” 

The friends regarded each other 
intently for a moment, then Fred 
sadly shook his head and turned 


to go. 

“There isn’t the, ghost) ofa 
chance that—” 

“Listen, Fred,” — interrupted 


Jack, “and dot this carefully down: 
‘There is none so blind as him who 
will not see.’ ” 

“Jack! 
think—” 

“Think it over, my boy,” said 
Jack, smiling at the eager look of 
inquiry in Fred’s Husheds face. quae 
must go and rehearse my valedicto 
with “the Professor, See you 
inter 1. 

* x * * * 


Commencement morning the col- 
lege auditorium was filled with 
relatives and friends of the gradu- 
ates. Young and old, amid gay 
colors and fragrant flowers, await- 
ed with eager expectancy the ap- 


you surely  ¢annot 
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pearance of the seniors and the fac- 
ulty, for whom chairs were placed 
on the stage. . Meanwhile the 
black-robed seniors were chatting 
with friends and teachers, and re- 
ceiving tokens and congratulations 
in profusion. Bess, Nella, and other 
junior girls flitted about distribut- 
ing flowers and smiles with charm- 
ing impartiality, and delivering 
written messages to and from aftec- 
tionate relatives who sat waiting be- 
low. 

When the orchestra began to 
tune up, Jack drew Nella aside. 

“No one seems to miss Fred, but 
I can’t help regretting him, the 
proud beggar!” he said, castially 
observing Bess disposing of several 
handsome bouquets on a side table 
near the rear entrance. 
_ “Fred is not forgotten, Jack. See 
over there?” and “Nella indicated 
the table Bess had just left. “Those 
flowers are all for him, and I have 
an idea she will take them to him 
during the exercises.” 


“Just like her. She has worked 
overtime typing papers and reading 
for him to help him out, and Vil 
wager she will look after his Com- 
mencement™ 


Word then came for the line to 
form, and as the march began Jack 
saw Bess and Prof. Lyons i in earn- 
est consultation, and the latter 
handed her a slender white roll, 
which she received with evident 
pleasure. Having shaken hands 
with her, the Professor rejoined the 
other teachers, while Bess gathered 
up the flowers and quietly with- 
drew. 

“I thought so,” murmured. Jack. 

Having left the building almost 
unobserved, Bess hurried’ out 
through the rear gate, and on by 
quiet “streets until she came to a 
vine-embowered cottage, before 
whose gate she paused a moment. 


The sound of voices caught her ear 
and she stopped. 

“Callers! O dear, I almost wish 
I had not come.” But as she reso- 
lutely advanced, she saw it was 
only Mrs. Granger chatting with a 
neighbor over the fence. Catching 
sight of the fair intruder, Mrs. 
Granger understood and quickly 
approached Bess. 

“Bless your sweet little heart!” 
she exclaimed, bending over the 
flowers to hide the tears that’ had 
come to her eyes. 

“These are for Fred. I brought 
them from the college—and_his di- 
ploma, too. I thought—”’ 

“Yes, yes, i ioe: my dear. Go 
right in; Freddy’s in the front 
room. I’m so glad! He has been 
moody all morning—perhaps this 
will hearten him up a_ bit. Go 
right in, dear, and I’ll bring some 
jars for the flowers in a few min- 
utes.” 

Bess made her way to the parlor, 
where she found Fred sitting on 
the sofa, his face buried in his 
hands: He did not look up until 
she tapped his shoulder lightly with 
the white roll, saying: “Arise, Sir 
Frederick Granger, Bachelor of 
Arts!” Fred started up, his pale 
face suffused with joy. 

“Bess! Bess! Is it really you? 
The one person in all the world 
whom I least expected, yet most 
desired to see!” 

“Thank you, Fred. Here is your 
diploma, and here are your flowers. 
Accept my best congratulations,” 
murmured Bess, in trembling tones. 

“Dear little friend! What can I 
say to you?” cried Fred, clasping 
her hand, diploma and all, in both 
his own, and bowing his cheek upon 
them, as he sank down in his seat 
again. 

“You might say ‘Much obliged, 
ma’am, if you like. And now that 
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I’ve delivered your belongings in 
safety, I’ll hurry back to the exer- 
cises; the girls expect me.” 

Nots. yet) Bess; splease,"| she 
coaxed, drawing her down beside 
him. “ ‘Much obliged, ma’am,’ in- 
deed!” he added, with a glad smile, 
as‘he took the bouquets from her 
and examined the cards. “I can’t 
tell you, Bess, but I think you know 
how deeply I appreciate your—” 

“Don’t say any more, please. I 
really must go.” 


“Then shake hands and give me 
‘good luck’ to take away with me 
tonight.” 

“Are you going—tonight ?” 

owes. sce, lime all packed sup 

She saw a corded trunk and 
some suit cases, and an involuntary 
sigh escaped her. “Then I’m glad 
to have this opportunity of wishing 
you a safe journey, success, and 
happiness, Fred,” she said, bravely 
holding .out her hand. Fred 
clasped it in both his own. 


“T couldn’t have gone away with- 
out seeing you, Bess, and now that 
you are here, I can’t ‘let you go un- 
til I tell you that I shall be back to 
see you graduate next June, and, if 
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you will allow me, I will then con- 
fer upon you the degree of ‘Mis- 
tress of my Heart.’ Dear little 
Bess, what will you say?” 

Two surprised brown eyes spar- , 
kled up at him an instant, then a 
happy though mischievous smile 
played about her lips. “Perhaps I 
will say, ‘Much obliged, sir.’ ” 

“Bess, my sweetheart!” Fred 
could now see only her hat, and 
gently removing the tantalizing 
headgear, he gazed into the droop- 
ing face. 

“Took at me, Bess. Must I wait 
a whole year? Can’t you tell me 
now that you care just a little for 
the one-eyed, striped-haired—” 

“Stop, Fred! I can’t bear to hear 
you speak so!” cried Bess, her eyes 
shining through tears. 

“My beloved!” he murmured. 

“T had certainly not planned for 
this, Fred. You must be ‘Master 
of Arts,’ indeed, or it would never 
have happened,” said Bess, laugh- 
ingly. 

“Let me be ‘Master of hearts,’ 
and my ambitions are fulfilled, 
Bess. Three degrees in one day! 
Was there ever such a Commence- 
ment ?” 


THE REGI POSTE. 


Marian Adams. 


Our ride: on the royal mail oc- 
curred during the journey from 
Rome to Naples, and considering 
the fatigue of the trip and the hot 
weather, the adventure was not al- 
together reprehensible. On board- 
ing the train we had been fortunate 
enough to secure a comfortable 
compartment all to ourselves, and 
after the porter had stowed away 
our bags, and the guard had prom- 


ised us, after pocketing the coin 
which no Italian official ever re- 
fuses, that we should not be dis- 
turbed, we proceeded to our regu- 
lar house-cleaning—and fumigation 
act. This was a highly specialized 
performance: first, Ora began to 
blow up the atomizer, sending a so- 
lution of carbolic acid in every di- 
rection; next, Nellie followed with 
a can of insect powder, the contents 
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of which she sifted into every crack 
and crevice in the whole compart- 
ment. To those who have traveled 
in a country densely povulated by 
that interesting and agile little ani- 
mal, the flea, the purpose of these 
preparations will at once be evident. 

On the occasion of which I speak, 
these preliminarv arrangements had 
just been completed to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, and we had 
assumed our customary “long dis- 
tance” attitudes, when the train 
stopped at a small station. The 
door of our compartment was sud- 
denly opened, and a young Neapol- 
itan lady of the better class was 
handed in, together with sundry 
bags and boxes. 

Swift as a flash Angie was up 
from the corner where she had been 
cosily ensconced: “Complet! Com- 
plet,’ (meaning, the compartment is 
filled), she cried, but to no avail. 
The door was closed, and the train 
sped on; the girl was there to stav. 
The poor young thing looked 
around in dismay, and well she 
might! It is no small matter for a 
timid, shrinking foreigner to face 
five excited American girls all talk- 
ing at once. ; 

_ “What shall we do with her?” 
asked Nellie. 

“Put her up on the hat rack,” 
suggested Ora. 

The young stranger colored, and 
her black eyes flashed. 

“Better be quiet,” admonished 
Angie. “She may be able to under- 
stand some English.” 

“Not much danger,” Alice broke 
in, ‘when she can’t even understand 
a gentle hint that her room is better 
than her companv.” 

The object of these remarks, 
looking very much embarrassed, 
had dropped into a seat by me, and 
soon we all settled down, wisely de- 
ciding to make the best of the mat- 
ter. The other girls at once closed 
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their eyes and went back to sleen; 
but my comfortable head rest was 
gone, and I felt crowded and hot in 
my stiff, upright posture. I was 
sorry for the Signorina, too. She 
still looked at the girls in an injured 
way, and she only edged farther 
away when I smiled at her. At last 
I made up my mind to try the next 
carriage, feeling that I could not 
be worse off than I already was. 
Signifying my intention to the 
Italian girl, and directing her by 
means of elaborate gestures to oc- 
cupy my place and make herself 
comfortable, I slipped out without 
waking the girls, and entered the 
next compartment. 

There was no one here, but the 
place was piled up with canvas 
bags. I was too tired to think of 
anything except that the bags 
would be good substitutes for sofa 
pillows, and the next thing I knew 
I was sound asleep. I woke up, to 
see Angie peeping in with that mer- 
ry, teasing look in her eyes. 

“T knew you were in some mis- 
chief,” she said, “you were so unus- 
ually quiet.” 

“You may come and try it your- 
self, since you insist.” So she 
joined me, and, after adjusting our 
respective pillows, we sank back 
into peaceful slumber. As the train 
slackened its speed going into a 
station, we both raised up and 
looked out of the window to see 
what place we had come to. Just 
then one of those pompous railway 
officials, dressed in a red coat and 
a cocked hat, caught sight of us, 
jumped straight up in the air, 
turned three somersaults, and rau 
towards us, shouting, “Regi Poste! 
Regi Poste!” 

“He says we're riding on the 
Post office,” said Angie, who has 
powers of intuition, 
“Come,” and she rushed me back 


to our own compartment. 
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Up came the fiery official, ex- 
pressing his displeasure both by 
speech and gesture. Having locked 
the door leading to the next com- 
partment, he stood there to finish 
his harangue, ending with a roar of 
“Regi Poste!” as he turned away. 

“What's sallethis, sicssseabourt; 
asked Alice, who had been awak- 
ened from a sound sleep, “What is 
the Regi Poste?” 


“The royal mail—the officer 
thought at first that it had been 
tampered with,’ answered a voice 
behind us in excellent English, but 
with a slight foreign accent. We 
wheeled around and stared at our 
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young Italian companion in con- 
sternation, trying to remember 
what we had said about her under 
the mistaken notion that she 
couldn’t understand a word of Eng-, 
lish. It was an awkward moment, 
to be sure, but our fear soon over- 
came our embarrassment. The 
dread thought of the Regi Poste re- 
turned. 


“Do you think they will arrest 
” Angie quavered. 

“Oh. no, said the italansoim) 
with a shrug of her shoulders, “You 
are Americans. They will take that 
point into consideration.” 


us 


THE BOND. 


Valeria DeMude Kelsey. 


Sometimes within the watches of the night, 

When moans the wind and hastes my pulse’s flight, 
I seem to feel how always I shall be 

Hemmed by the bounds of human mystery. 

My brain 1s heavy and my eyes are blind; 

Earth croons her song to me, and I would find 
Within her warm, close,arms a long, long sleep,— 
Men might forget me, and why should they weep? 
And then what is it in that dark sad hour 

That will not loose its hold as low I cower? 

I must arouse, I must bestir my feet; 

I cannot, though I would, perfect defeat. 


Again I take the yoke on shoulders sore 
From all the burdens that 
I stagger on, half seeing; glad to know 
That something holds me 


Nay more, it beckons fair 


it caused before. 


if I would or no; 
as on I plod, 


Proving for me that I belong to God. 


A STORY OF THE MORMON BATTALION. 
Ruth M. Fox. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a glorious May morning 
in Nauvoo, the Beautiful. The sun 
glanced and glinted upon the spire 
of the holy temple, which had just 
been completed under the most dis- 
tressing circumstances,—distress- 
ing because it had been reared 
amid trial and poverty and _ the 
taunts and sneers of the enemy. 

sut there it stood in all its mag- 


nificence, representing the _ toil, 
hope, love and faith of the Mor- 
mon people. And oh! what it 


meant to them, sacred ordinances 
and blessings, reaching far into the 
future for themselves, and redemp- 
tion for their dead kindred. 


No wonder that the sun shone 
more radiantly than ever before. 
No wonder that Mary’s heart 
thrilled with pride. Had not her 
husband worked diligently, gladly, 
on meager food and with feet al- 
most bare, for its completion? and 
had not she herself given from her 
choicest treasures of jewelry, relics 
of more prosperous days, to aid in 
the good work? 

But alas! only for a day did 
Mary gaze upon the temple’s splen- 
dor; for even as she looked the en- 
emies of Mormonism, enraged to 
even greater violence by its finished 
beauty, were gathering in groups 
and plotting the destruction of her 
people. 

She was preparing the evening 
meal, her three small children—the 
eldest only seven vears of age— 
playing in the room when her hus- 
band entered. There was a look of 
anxiety upon his face—a look 
which Mary had seen once before. 


“Come, Mary, gather up the 
bedding, and cooking utensils and 
the most necessary articles quickly 
as you can, while I repair the wag- 
on. We must leave as soon as pos- 
sible. The mob is already ransack- 
ing the town, and they act as 
though they would like to raze the 
temple to the ground. We shall not 
be alone; most of our people are 
preparing to follow the brethren 
back to the camp, whence they came 
to dedicate the temple.” 

Mary was not wholly unpre- 
pared. They had been driven 
from their home once before; so 
she only said, 

“When, oh when shall we find a 
resting place!” 

Early next morning, with many 
others, they were on their way to 
join those who had been driven out 
of the city in the dead of winter. 
Mary had heard occasionally of the 
sufferings of those first exiles— 
how cold, hunger, disease and death 
had worked sad havoc in the loyal 
band; so the outlook was not very 
encouraging. 

They had traveled some miles, 
and were just about to descend the 
hill which would hide the temple 
perhaps forever from their view— 

“Stop just a moment, William, 
let us look once again on the glory 
of the temple. How brave you are 
—you who have worked so long 
and faithfully ,expecting such great 
things when it was finished.” 

“Mary,” the voice trembled just 
a trifle, “it is you who are brave, 
little wife. When I asked you to 
marry me, in mv heart and by mv 
words I painted the future rosy and 
beautiful. I was strong and willing 
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to work and expected soon to have 
gathered around us all that was 
necessary to make our lives joyous 
and happy. It is you who are 
brave, vou who have never mur- 
mured or complained at the fate 
that seems to follow all the people 
who dare to believe that Joseph 
Smith was a prophet of God. 

“T did work hard on the tem- 
ple, but I do not regret it. I may 
never see it again, but I enjoyed 
my labor more than I can tell. None 
but those who helped to build it can 
ever understand the jov that I ex- 
perienced in working on that sacred 
edifice. And, Mary, in it we—you 
and IJ—were to have been united 
for all eternity. But, I guess every- 
thing will come out all rieht.” 

“T wish I could have done more 
towards the temple, William, but as 
I worked I watched from the win- 
dow and saw it rise tier upon tier 
till the angel, trumpet in hand, sur- 
mounted the topmost snire. I could 
almost, hear the voice cry, “Come 
out of her, O' my people!’ And 
then the mob got possession before 
we realized the blessing we were so 
counting on. But some day, in some 
temple of God, we shall receive our 
promised union, Will, and the 
knowledge that God has accepted 
this temple is a great consolation, 
whatever may happen to it in the 
future.” 


CEVACEA ERY sats 


There had been more excitement 
than usual in the camp at Mount 
Pisgah. Fugitives from Nauvoo 
had been coming in one constant 
stream, tired and heart-sick, bring- 
ing news of the dangers which 
threatened their beloved city, only 
to find the good peonle of the tem- 


porary settlement taxed to the lim-' 


it with their own privations and 
sufferings, and preparation for the 
great journey still farther into the 
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wilderness. Into the wilderness, 
they knew not where, but far away 
from mobs and violence. In the 
midst of all these tribulations there 
had been thrown a veritable bomb; 
shell—a United States official— 
Captain James Allen—had come 
with an important document, ask- 
ing that five hundred men volunteer 
their services to the government, 
which was then engaged in war 
with Mexico. They were to enlist 
for the period of one year; march 
to Santa Fe; there they were to 
join the Western Army and march 
to California, where they would be 
discharged. 

From tent to cabin the news 
spread like wildfire, throwing the 
women and children into a state of 
consternation. 

“Well, what next!” said good-na- 
tured Sister Jones. “What! five 
hundred men? Why, we haven't 
that many in camp. And to go and 
fight the battles of the United 
States of America, when we are 
now exiles from that boasted land 
of liberty? John can’t go! I need 
him. Goodness, gracious, here 
we're just about ready to start on 


that trip to Nowhere. John has 
got the wagon fixed up in 
some sort of style; and we've 


got an ox, a cow, and a mule, so I 
guess we'd pull through some way. 
I’ve just racked my brain and all 
the old duds I could scrape up to 
fit out the children, and we're not 
going to give it up now. I declare 
to goodness, if I haven’t been 
driven from pillar to post and kept 
going so long that it’s become al- 
most second nature; and I’m going 
to make this last home-stretch if it 
kills me. And I’m not going with- 
out John, either!” 
“But, mother,” said John, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “maybe you'll 
have to go too. Brother Brigham 
has promised the battalion even if 
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he has to call on the women.” 

“Well! I like that better. I hope 
he will call me. I feel like fighting 
somebody; and I could shoulder a 
musket or pitch a tent with any of 
‘em. I'd like to enlist. I’ve been 
left alone with the children so many 
times that I’d like you to try stay- 
ing at home—oh, no; not home, we 
haven’t one; but thank the Lord 
we've plenty of fresh air, and that’s 
what some people, who live in 
houses don’t have. 

“But gracious alive, who’s this? 
Well, I declare if it ain’t Marv and 
Will! I’m right glad to see ye. 
Come right in and bring the chil- 
dren till you get your own tent put 
up—but what’s the matter? You 
both look as if you’d lost your best 
friend. And the baby—Mary! Is 
he sick?” 

“Yes, he is ill, and I am anything 
but well. It was so sudden. We 
thought that we had about all we 
could endure in being driven from 
our home, but last midnight we 
were startled by a notification from 
one of the brethren to make haste 
and get located with the Saints 
here, that a call had been made for 
volunteers to—” 

“You don’t mean to say that 
Will is going to Mexico?” 

Mary simply nodded her head, 
being too overcome with grief to 
answer audibly. The husband was 
already looking about for a place to 
pitch their tent, while Brother 
Jones was untying it from the side 
of the wagon. 

“Well, cheer up, Mary,” said Sis- 
ter Jones, “it'll come out all right. 
The Saints are mighty good to 
each other and we'll help out what 
we can; we haven’t much of this 
world’s goods, but it’s astonishing 
how the Lord seems to provide— 
but land’s sake! MHere’s Brother 
Brigham coming this way, and just 
look at me! I’m not fit to be seen 
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—Why, Brother Brigham, you al- 
most take my breath away. I do 
want to know if you’ve come for 
John!” 

“Yes, Sister Jones, he’s the very 
man I’m after; you see the Battal- 
ion—”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know, I know; but I 
told John he couldn’t go. I’ve been 
left alone with the children so many 
times while he has filled missions 
and—J-o-h-n! J-o-h-n! Brother 
Brigham wants you! Well, I guess 
we shant go to the Rockies this 
year, so you see, Mary, you'll not 
be alone; we'll all hang together, 
and I guess the good Lord’ll not 
forget us.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Will was worn out when the Bat- 
talion reached the Arkansas River. 

“Brace up, Will; brace up; we 
can’t let you leave us now. We 
shouldn’t know how to get along 
without your merry song and pleas- 
ant smile.” 

“@ John, I fear it is too late, too 
late.” 

“Don’t say that, Will, there’s 
Mary and the children—they need 
you, you must live for them.” 

“It was the medicine that did it, 
John. I was tired—so worn out— 
I begged only for a little rest—but 
—the medicine—I refused to take 
it—I knew it was too strong—but 
the doctor—he forced it down my 
throat—and I shall never see Mary 
and the children again—this side of 
heaven. I pray God that you and 
the bovs may get safely through.” 

“There, there, Will, don’t talk too 
much. I know what you want to 
say. The journey thus far has been 
bad enough, but I fear the future 
holds worse experiences. The teams 
are nearly worn out now. Our ra- 
tions will have to be reduced. Many 


of the men are salivated with the 
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awful drugs they have been com- 
pelled to take ;—but never mind, old 
boy, take courage. We shall get 
through. And we shan’t have to 
fight, Will, Brother Brigham prom- 
ised us that. Live for God and our 
country, Will. Don’t look like that, 
boy, it won’t be very long, after all, 
before we'll meet our families in the 
Rocky Mountains, and begin — all 
over, beyond the power of mobs 
and tyrants.” 

“lm  going—John—tell her— 
good-bye—take care of her—John 
—good-bye—Mary—” 

Will was buried on the banks of 
the Arkansas river, not to the 
strains of martial music, but while 
the waters murmured and the winds 
sighed a requiem for the dead. Old 
Glory was not folded about him, 
but the sun pierced the gloom and 
reared a shaft of splendor above his 
head, while His angels guarded the 
spot where he lay. 


But let us return to Mary and 
the children. ’Tis the spring of 
1847, about eight months after the 
Battalion boys left Mount Pisgah. 
The news of Will’s death had been 
brought, six months before, and 
had so overwhelmed his wife that 
she had not yet fully recovered 
from the shock. All winter she lay 
upon her bed in the hovel which 
had been built upon the hillside for 
her use. The season had been so 
wet that the water running over 
the floor had made a soft covering 
of mud, while it dripped, dripped, 
dripped into the pan placed on the 
bed in a vain attempt to keep the 
bedding dry. 

There was no fuel except green 


wood which the children picked up 


about the camp. So, what with the 
mud on the floor, and the smoke in 
the room; the scanty food and the 
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crying of the baby, God alone 
knows how she survived the or- 
deal. But, as Sister Jones, who 
visited her as often as she could, 
said: 

“God has been sood to ye, Mary. 
The sun is shining through the 
trees, the birds are building their 
nests. The roses are coming back 
to your cheeks, and the children 
are chipper as squirrels. And soon 
we'll be able to start for the Rock- 
ies, and then— 


“Oh, how we'll make this chorus swell, 
All is well, all is well!” 


Mary arrived in Salt Lake Val- 
ley in 1848, having crossed the 
plains with Sister Jones and oth- 
ers, whose husbands had been hon- 
orably discharged in California, and 
who joined the pioneers on the re- 
turn trip, deciding that it would 
be wiser to remain and provide 
homes for their families than to 
proceed eastward. 

Mary often talks about the old, 
sad days, but says she has been re- 
paid four-fold. for her afflictions. 
She has proved the Lord—He has 
never forsaken her. She has lived 
to see “a little one become a thous- 
and, and a small one a strong na- 
tion.” As she witnessed the pover- 
ty of her people, so she has seen 
their prosperity. She has seen the 
erection of four glorious temples, 
each one more magnificent than 
the last ; has been nermitted to work 
in them for the living and the dead. 
But dearer to her than all the rest, 
she has been united for all eternity 
through the power of the Priest- 
hood, to her beloved soldier hus- 
band. And her children and her 
children’s children gather around 
her to call her blessed. 


NO USE TALKIN’. 
eat ie 


It ain’t no use a talkin’ 

Caz it Sin enyan.t) stay, 
There’s scarce a boy a livin’ 
What ain’t tried t? run away. 


Th’ birds sing “Come on, Jimmie!” 
Ar’ th’ wild things in th’ wood, 
Call, “Jump th’ ferice y’u coward! 
What’s th’ use uv bein’ good?” 


So with yer little bundle 

Y’u go sneakin’ thro’ th’ gate. 
Yer awful brave, till sister says 
It’s gettin’ dark an’ late. 


Her tiny arms about y’u, - 
An’ th’ tight clasp uv her han’ 
Is stronger then th’ longin’ 

T’ search fur furrin’ lan’. 


That night y’u dream uv bears an’ wolves 
Outside th’ gate s’ tall, 

An’ think th’ fence aroun’ th’ yard 

No nuisance after all. 


It ain’t no use a talkin’ 

Cuz it’s in ’em, an’ t’ stay, 
There’s scarce a.boy a livin’ 
What ain’t tried t? run away. 


A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


Chauncey Mortimer Rakestraw, M. D. 


One disnal night in March a 
friend, a noble friend, and I sat 
upon a bench at the base of a tall 
bronze statue which stood as an ac- 
knowledgment to genius. A driz- 
ziing rain fell and it was chilly 
cold, but the dreary surrcundings 
daunted us not, and such a scul- 
“warming tale was poured within 
my ear that the physical lost its 
sense of discomfort in the joyous 
exultation of the spiritual. This 
friend I loved, and honored with 
my inmost musings; grand his 
manner and calm his judgment. 1 
had just finished my first book; six 
weeks I had labored copying, en- 
larging, polishing (?) until the fin- 
gers of my writing hand were stiff 
and sore from the novel exercise. 
My friend had but lately listened 
to my reading of the manuscript. 
Ah! what fire, what fine sentiment 
I put in every line as I read, my 
o’er-charged soul fairly teemed 
with the most sensitive emotion. 


I would laugh to the very depths 
at times when the vein was humor- 
ous, so subtly humorous it was,— 
that intelligent humor where one 
must really think before he can 
grasp its subtlety—and then as I 
imperceptibly drifted into the 
moody sorrow of my book, so ten- 
derly did I portray the dire dis- 
tresses of the innocent children of 
my brain, that tears would steal 
from out my friend’s wonder-gaz- 
ing eyes as a moist veil obscured 
the page before me. So nicely were 
the humor and pathos blended that 
often my friend would look at me 
as if he didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry, and then my great 


art in facial expression would 
make it all so plain. 

On this March night, though it 
was raining, we had slipped off to- 
gether to be away from any pos- 
sible interruption to criticise my 
book and talk it all over. 

“Tt’s grand, it’s grand!” my con- 
fidential friend said. “Send it to a 
publisher at once, but don't let 
them cheat you out of it. Be sure 
and insist on a good fat rovalty. 
You needn’t run after them; they li 
be after vou; you mark my words.” 

“T wont, I wont; oh, I wont do 
that,” I interrupted. 

“Well, you know what publishers 
are. They are not out for glory or 
amusement.” 

“No, I know that, of course. Lit- 
tle amusement they’ll get out of 
ies: 

“Well, you are not as shrewd as 
they at their own business, so you 
look out.” : 

“Oh, I will; no, I’m the author, 
pure and simple, not a mere com- 
mercial man,” I humbly acknowl- 
edged in the manly tone of self- 
abnegation. However, I was very 
glad I wasn’t really commercial. 

“Tf you only knew it, old man, 
you are right now on the very 
threshold of worldly fame and 
boundless success. Wouldn’t old 
man Jingle come around and open 
his eyes if he only knew what he 
had behind his counter ?” 

“Wouldn’t he?” and we both 
laughed so loudly that several 
passers-by stopped and gazed at us. 
But what did I care for people? 


‘Genius never does, 


“ce ” ¢ * 
Yes,” my friend continued, as I 
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sat silently evolving some tremen- 
dous thought. “Yes, if you only 
knew it, you are right now over a 
tremendous volcano of success and 
glory.” 

“Volcano,” T repeated; “what a 
sublime simile that is.” 

“Well, you'll see it. If you 
don’t you can kick me from Herald 
Square to the Battery.” 

“Ah! I couldn’t do that,” I mod- 
estly replied, smiling; “I think too 
much of you; but I can plainly see 
the truth in all you say.” 

“But what will the old man say 
when you throw up your job?” And 
he laughed again. 

“You just wait until you hear 
what I’ve said to him. I asked for 
a raise last month and he spurned 
me.” 


“So much the better. You are 
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no more cut out for that business 
than you are for flying. He’ll cer- 
tainly be surprised when he finds 
you out and sees what you really 
are. He'll be begging you to take 
a partnership in the business.” 

“And that’s where I’ll laugh in 
his face,” I said with spirit. 

Two weeks passed. In the mean- 
time I had borrowed money to 
have my book typewritten and the 
title copyrighted, and had put off 
buying clothes and things I needed: 
and meekly, in the manner of non- 
pretentious genius, still held my po- 
sition as clerk in a dry goods store. 
Then I sent my nicely arranged 
work to the very best publisher I 
could find, and waited smilingly for 
the volcano to burst. 

It did. I was on it; sitting on it: 
and I haven’t lit yet. 


THE SOLITARY, 


Max. 


Father, am | discontent 
To bear thy word ?— 
Has not my head in reverence bent, 


My bosom stirred 


With faith and love until | seem to be 
A well of light and all absorbed by Thee? 


And yet it wearies me to be among 

The crowd of worshippers, the motley throng 
Not that they seem less strong, less true than | 

(For who so weak, in need of help on High!) 
Not that my faith has weaker grown, 

But | can love Thee best when I'm alone. 


CARUSO “FIRST NIGHT” AT 
COVENT GARDEN. 


An Impression. 


Florence L. Lancaster. 


The performance of La Boheme 
wherein the great Italian tenor 
would make his reappearance at the 
house whose dingy porticos front 
Bow Street, was timed to com- 
mence at 8:30. At 7 p. m. the fes- 
tive crowd that waited for admis- 
sion to the unbooked amphitheater 
seats began with some 200 people 
on the staircase, and made a queue 
in a neighboring side street ex- 
tending almost to the stage door. 
An orderly crowd this, as London 
crowds when on pleasure bent usu- 
ally are—but a different crowd 
from that one associates with the 
pit or gallery of an ordinary thea- 
ter. The queue that waits for the 
London opera is composed for the 
most part of cultivated men and 
women, brain-workers and mem- 
bers of the struggling professional 
class in many instances, who would 
prefer to obtain more often the su- 
preme delights of the music-lover 
by taking a seat in the cheaper part 
of the house than to pay double or 
treble for a single performance. 
And being a London crowd, it is 
cosmopolitan. There is the tnmis- 
takable tailoring and forked Faust 
beard of the Frenchman. There is 
the no less recognizable utterance 
of the American girl who is chap- 
eroning her mamma. Most of the 
nationalities of Europe may be dis- 
cerned as represented in the crowd, 
including Signor Caruso’s own. 
And there is a typical specimen of 


the London bachelor girl, in tailor- 
made costume and the newest 
spring hat, imperturbably seated on 
a folding camp-stool, reading a 
book—which may be of newness 
correlative with her hat—not as 
“James Lee’s Wife’ did, Under the 
Chit. but. _.on» , the ~ paveniens 
Amongst those who have not come 
already equipped with reading mat- 
ter, an enterprising newsman cre- 
ates a diversion. As each new- 
comer swells the ranks he proffers, 
at double the usual price, an even- 
ing paper—turned back at a printed 
portrait of the tenor returned from 
over-seas. The paper sells well— 
for who could resist that singularly 
open countenance, printed to illus- 
trate an anecdotal article? 

At length, to the expectant wait- 
ers, there is an onward impulse— 
the serpent begins to move and the 
ascent of the stone staircase slowly, 
strugglingly, manfully proceeds. 
Up and up! and still there are 
more stairs. There is no undue 
jostling or pushing, but as the 
crowd advances to the pay-box, sin- 
gle file, a man chivalrously extends 
his arm against the wall that we 
women may not be crushed into co- 
hesion with the mortar, when the 
American girl is heard to mutter 
sotto voce lamentations that she 
and Mummee did not take that ’bus 
ride, “instead of this.’ But the 
summit of our climbing is attained 
—we have reached Olympian re- 
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gions. To find that for us (those 
who were foremost on the stairs we 
learn had been waiting since 2 
p. m.) there is “standing-room 
only.” Fortunately our position is 
a central one, and there is carpentry 
to lean against. These upper seats, 
moreover, are so arranged that this 
standing-point affords a full view 
of the stage, and a bird’s-eye-view 
of the house, that a pair of opera- 
glasses brings into detail. 

The resplendent pendant lustre 
that seemed as an apotheosis 
of diamonds when we last saw 
Lohengrin has from our pres- 
ent position to be imagined. 
But there are diamonds enough 
tonight a-sparkle on _ patrician 
necks to make up for it. Each 
of the boxes presents the unusual 
appearance of quite a number of oc- 
cupants, stalls are crowded, balcony 
seats filled. The great house is full 
to overflowing with a brilliant 
gathering of London’s wealth and 
fashion, of England’s intellect and 
beauty. Royalty is present in the 
persons of a prince and princess of 
the blood. But on the entrance 
from the wings of a galvanic little 
man who, with a bow, presents a 
bald patch to the audience and 
takes his seat before the orchestra, 
the roving attention is presently di- 
rected. With the first stroke of 
Campanini’s baton the superficial 
aspects of the commonplace cease 
to block our consciousness. Plaint- 
ively voluptuous music, as aerial 
and delicate as the fancy that di- 
rected Turner’s brush when he de- 
picted Queen Mab’s Grotto, plays 
upon our secret realities, and awak- 
ens our sleeping dreams until sud- 
denly lights are lowered, the great 
crimson curtains are slowly with- 


drawn, and the screen that con-* 


cealed the stage goes up. 


We have not previously seen Ca- 
-tuso. Heretofore the music of the 


ae 


-world was 
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strenuous Teuton who made Bay- 
reuth a dwelling-place had claimed 
our entire allegiance. But one dis- 
mal day of the past winter our 
fallen spirits were vitalized with 
wings of delight when we heard 
the thrilling sweetness of the su- 
preme Italian voice from the gram- 
ophone. It was then that we dis- 
covered him for ourselves: we are 
here tonight to hear him as the 
looked-forward-to fulfillment of a 
desire. 

Though he is already on the stage 
when the opening scene com- 
mences, we do not know it. Our 
attention is directed with amused 
but expectant interest to the gyra- 
tions of the quartette of students 
to the expulsion of the delinquent 
landlord. We suppose the en- 
trance of the famous tenor will be 
announced, as the action proceeds. 
But Mimi has come in; and one of 
the students—him we casually no- 
ticed gazing absently from the 
window when the curtain rose— 
advances to the footlights and be- 
gins to sing the opening aria, “Che 
gelida manina.’ It is then that 
we come to realize that student’s 
identity. 

Exquisite sweetness, delicacy of 
phrasing, impassioned fervor are 
there; but there is another quality 
pervading the voice which seems 
almost its distinctive charm—a 
pristine freshness in its mellow- 
ness, an impromptu something, 
which, for want of a more suitable 
word, we cannot better describe 
than as a certain wildness of tone 
It is as though a Faun,an elemental, 
tameless creature, full of innate 
sensibilities and intensities, might 
have sung if impelled by the love of 
a woman. We are carried to a time 
of things when sunbeams lay warm 
on the land, and the heart of the 
young. The golden 
Voice mounts higher and_ higher, 
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4-thrill with sustained sweetness in- 
voluntary as a lark’s,—until a pure 
note is reached that soars away 
with our dreams. If the 
god Pan had sung instead of piped, 
he would have sung as Caruso 
sings. 


“The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 
The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The birds on the myrtle bushes, 
The cicale above in the lime, 

And the lizards below in the grass, 

Were as silent as ever old ‘Tmolus was 
Listening to my sweet pipings.” 


—As silent as all that sophisticated 
London crowd was, listening, until 
the Voice had ceased. 

A moment’s hush. Then the 
whole audience of the vast audi- 
torium rose in applause,—such ap- 
plause as the successful gladiator 
used to get—that Nero would have 
set the empire burning to obtain,— 
such applause as the world today 
accords only to the gifted singer 
who can thrill through the conven- 
tions wherewith each daily life is 
encompassed. Shouts of “Bravo, 
Caruso!” are heard, and a white- 
gloved lady in a box is seen to 
make the continued gesture of clap- 
ping. ’Tis with a fine gravity that 
he bows acknowledgment of the 
ovation, this broad-shouldered man 
of medium height, dowered with 
intellectual brow and the soft ex: 
pressive eyes of his race. 

But does he realize how much 
more of that blessed thing, appre- 
ciation, he is getting than the su- 
preme poets, inventors and discov- 
erers of the world ever knew in 
their mortal lifetime? We ponder 
on this as the curtain falls; and the 
bowed figures of certain of his 
countrymen — the sorrow-stricken 
Dante, the banished Ovid, the im- 
prisoned Tasso—rise to our mind’s 
eye. And those of our own race 
who were exiles in his land—Shel- 


ley, who wrote those lines, ana 
Keats, whose brief life sank with 
a heart-break at men’s dispraise! 


By very force of contrast to the ‘ 


scene these pass before our vision 
with Columbus, who “en échange 
ad’ un monde,’ was given iron 
chains. 

But the shade of these reflections 
stays but for a moment, to serve as 
a foil to our consciousness of the 
delight that this great artist gives 
us. In the third act Caruso’s sing- 
ing impells the tribute of our tears. 
As the abandon of his gaiety in the 
frolic scenes is delightful, his part 
in the pathetic death-scene at the 
close is rendered with exquisite 
delicacy and tenderness. The 
grateful homage that his mastery 
of the uses of a potent gift impels 
is such as no mere wealth of a 
multi-millionaire, no mere position 
even of kings could command. 

Most of the evening an Italian 
to the right of us has been render- 
ing into English of the slightest 
possible accent a free translation of 
the libretto at intervals to an Eng- 
lish lady standing next to us; with 
them is an American man who 
mentions between acts that he has 
that day encountered a guinea 
book-bargain. When the curtain 
has descended for the last time, 
and there is a final acclaim, we hear 
to the left of us a word said softly 
in the language whose syllabic 
rhythm is music. We turn to look 
for the speaker, and see a poorly- 
clad man. His calling is perhaps 
the beneficent one of hot potatoes,— 
but his eyes are a-light with genu- 
ine pride and pleasure as he utters 
quietly that word of greeting to 


his countryman before the curtain. 


gall good be with him” is the 
sincere wish that echoes in our 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic hearts: 


and may the Powers that gifted him 


—guide him! 


a ee 


A CLEAR CALL. 


A Hope-yard Story. 


Maud Bagegarley. 


Lifting her eyes from the full 
hopper, out of which she had been 
picking the dead leaves, Gerty be- 
held the glory of the sunset. Her 
face lighted and she murmured 
softly : 

“ “Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me.’ ”’ 

“Did you speak,” asked her 
cousin Milly, who was busily en- 
gaged stripping the hops and small 
leaves into her own hopper. 

“No,” answered Gerty slowly, “I 
was just repeating Tennyson’s lit- 
tle poem, and wondering if there 
were not a good many ‘clear calls’ 
—aside from the call of death— 
which we fail to hear.” 

“Very likely,” Milly returned 
looking at Gerty curiously for a 
moment before calling “scales.”’ 

Sitting down upon a pile of filled 
hop-sacks the sirls awaited the ar- 
rival of the yard boss. 

After their hoppers had been 
emptied, and the hops weighed, 
they took their. tickets and started 
towards the camp. The coolness of 
the air, after the oppressive heat of 
the day, was most refreshing, and 
they walked slowly to enjoy it. 

“it 1s notevery late, Gerty, let’s 
go through the yard and see how 
long it will take to pick the remain- 
der of the hops in this field.” 

“Tt will not take very long,” re- 
turned her cousin. “Uncle David 
expects fifty new pickers from Mal- 
lory’s yard, tomorrow—and he al- 
ready has a hundred.” 

As they plunged _ deeper. and 
deeper into the jungle of vine-clad 
hop-poles, the laughter of those who 


were still picking; the Cries’ oF ., 


“scales; the shouts of the team- 
Sters, and the wails of tired 
babes, grew fainter and fainter, un- 
til finally not a sound reached them. 

-Lets<hurry, Gert, its kind of 
lonesome here. I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised to see a ghost step out 
fron: behind one of these hop-poles 
at any moment.” 

“Ghost or no ghost I am going 
to have that lovely spray of hops,” 
returned Gerty, indicating an at- 
tractive spray which was swaying 
in the breeze. As she reached up 
to pluck it, the sound of a voice 
caused her to turn quickly. 

“Oh, what can it be,” exclaimed 
Milly. 

With clasped hands and white 
faces they waited a repetition of the 
sound. It came again. 

“Tt sounds like Jamie Mallory’s 
voice,” whispered Gerty; “he must 
have wandered away and got lost.” 

“We'll have to find out, I sup- 
pose,” murmured Milly. 

Creeping cautiously towards the 
place from whence the noise came. 
they saw little blind Jamie. 

Huddled at the foot of a tall hop- 
pole, his face uplifted to the dark- 
ening sky, he seemed to be talking 
to some one. 

“He is praying,” breathed Gerty. 

“God, you’re out there in ‘the 
dark, some’eres,—ain’t you?” the 
child was saying. And then in a 
mournful tone: “Everybody is out 
in the dark. I can touch mother. 
but you seem so far away some- 
how,” he sighed. “Mother says 


“that you hear the prayers of little 


boys if they’re good—and I do try 
to be good. Won’t you please let 
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me die or else make my eyes well, 
dear God? I—TI should so like to 
seé my mother.” And, after a long 
silence, “I want to take care of her 
instead of being a burden.” 

The girls were crying softly, but 
Jamie did not hear. 

“My mother is so poor, God,” he 
went on, “and—she ain’t got any- 
one but me—” 

“Jamie !—Jamie!” called a clear 
ringing voice and some one passed 
the girls, in the twilight, but on the 
opposite side of the row of hop- 
poles. 

“Where are you, son?” called the 
voice again. 

“Here, mother, here,” 
Jamie, struggling to his feet. 

Pushing aside the screening vines 
Mrs. Majllory peered eagerly uo 
and down the row, until she espied 
the child. 

“Come, Brotherkin, come, its 
getting late, and mother has been 
looking everywhere for her boy,” 
she exclaimed, in a cheerful voice. 

“What, tears!” she ejaculated, as 
she caught Jamie in her arms, and 
sank down upon the soft earth. 
“Tell mother all about. it, -dear. 
Were you lost and frightened?” 

“No—I wanted to come here. I 
wanted—I wanted to run away off 
—and—die,” and the child hid his 
face against his mother’s breast, 
and wept bitterly. 

“To die, son? and leave mother 
alone?” exclaimed the widow. 

“But I'm a worthless blind boy. 
not even fit to be a beggar—I heard 
some of the men say so today,” 
sobbed the child. “And—and they 
said I was only a burden to you, 
and if it wasn’t for me that you 
could be happy.” 

“Who said all this, son,’ cried 
the widow, in a tone of anguish as 
she crushed the boy to her breast. 

“O, Father! how long must thy 


cried 
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helpless ones suffer because of 
thoughtless tongues,” she cried, in 
bitterness of spirit—the fierce ma- 
ternal instinct within her, aroused. 

“Child,” she said, her lips close 
to his ear,’ mother could not live 
without her bov. The Lord sent 
you to me after he had taken your 
father from me. When the whole 
world was filled with darkness you 
were the one ray of light. Be hap- 
py without you—my one wee lamb 
—my baby—my sweet-heart hus- 


band’s little son—and mine, I 
should think not!” 
“But, mother,” he whispered, 


brokenly, “perhaps I .shall never 
be able to help you.” 

“Heart’s dearest, you have al- 
ways helped mother,” she replied. 
“The Lord knows what is for our 
good and without your loving 
spirit, your courage, your faith, 
mother would have given up in de- 
spair long ago. 

“And now are you satisfied, little 
son,” she exclaimed, hugging him 
closer—and then in a lower tone. 
“Cruel, cruel, to wound such a ten- 
der heart—and—he is blind. 

“We must go now, Brotherkin. 
it’s getting chillv.” 

The girls watched the mother 
and son as thev walked away, the 
mother’s arm resting upon the boy’s 
shoulder, his arms about her waist. 

“Well, here’s' your ‘clear call,’ 
Gerty,’ murmured Milly, “what are 
you going to do about it?” . 

“T don’t know,” she returned. 
“Mrs. Mallory is so proud. You 
know her husband failed in business 
and then died. They say she and 
that child almost live on bread and 
water in order to pay the debts he 
left. 

“T thought she gave up her 
home,” said Milly. 

“She did,” answered Gerty, “and 


~Mallory’s creditors sold the house 


A CLEAR CALL: 


and took the money, but it didn’t 
half cover the debts. And now she 
takes in washing or goes away 
from home to work,” continued 
Gerty. “She is very cheerful about 
her work, but she has to leave the 
boy alone so much—and when she 
thinks no one sees her, she weeps.” 

“We really ought not to say anv- 
thing about what we have heard to- 
night, we shouldn’t have listened,” 
remarked Milly, thoughtfully. 

“T know it,” returned Gerty, “but 
we couldn’t leave a blind child alone 
in the hop-vard at night—and— 
when Mrs. Mallory came why— 
well, I didn’t know how to get 
away. And now that we have 
heard, we’ve got to do something. 

“We can’t make people quit wag- 
ging their thoughtless tongues, but 
we can tell Uncle David about this 
and he will find a way to keep Mrs. 
Mallory and her boy together. 

“Let's tell him this very minute,” 
exclaimed Gertv, and regardless of 
the hour the two girls hastened to 
the hop-house, where they were 
sure of finding their uncle David 
Gordon—Father Gordon, as the 
neighbors called him. 

On nearing the hop-house they 
could see that the men were still 
busily engaged carrying the large 
sacks of hops to the drying room 
above, and they could hear Father 
Gordon's big voice, as he helped to 
spread the green hops upon _ the 
floor. 

The girls sent word to their un- 
cle, and then went to the furnace 
room to wait for him. In a few 
minutes Father Gordon came. 

“You wanted to see me?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes,’ they exclaimed in 
concert. And then in broken words 
and with tears they told about the 
little scene which they had. wit- 
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nessed in the hop-yard. And as Mrs. 
Mallory had come from their home 
town, Glencoe, but was a stranger 
to Father Gordon until the begin- 
ning of the hop-picking season, they 
told him about her husband’s fail- 
ure and her brave struggle to pay 
the debts he left. 

Uncle David listened in silence. 
When they had ceased speaking he 
jumped up and walked about the 
room Lilede it! itdo it!” he 
muttered, and then chancing to 
catch a glimpse of the girls’ faces 
he said: ‘All right, chicks, don’t 
you worry any more. Uncle David 
will ‘tend to this affair.” 

“And the debts, too?” 
Gerty. 

“And the debts, too,” he laughed. 
“Now run along home, like good 
children,” giving them a_ gentle 
push towards the door. 

Then he remarked, as if an after- 
thought, “How should you like 
Mrs. Mallory for the new school- 
marm?” 

“For Laurel school!” exclaimed 
the girls, in a breath. 

“For Laurel school,” he echoed. 

“And will she have the little cot- 
tage on the north for her own,” 
asked Milly, doubtfully. “You 
know that you said you were going 
to give it to the first teacher who 
taught Laurel school. But then 
you expected Gerty to be the first 
teacher.” 

“Mrs. Mallory shall have the cot- 
tage, and as the school is a private 
one, we will keep her until she be- 


asked 


‘comes too old to teach—and then 


Gerty may have the school,’ he add- 
ed, teasingly. “But in the mean- 
time—well, in the meantime I[ think 
that two young ladies of my ac- 
quaintance had better go home and 
get some beauty sleep.” 


SANITATION OF THE HITCHEN. 
Lucy M. Van Cott. 


Correct sanitation will have good 
hygienic results. 

Generally speaking all rooms of 
a home receive more attention than 
does the kitchen so far as cleanli- 
ness, ventilation and admission of 
sunlight are concerned. 

Inasmuch as nearly all the foods 
which we take into our bodies are 
prepared there, how necessary it is 
that the kitchen should be hygien- 
ically built, furnished and kept. 

It should be large enough to al- 
low good ventilation, but not too 
large, as great distances between 
kitchen furniture is hygienically 
bad for the worker. 

Sunshine is absolutely necessary 
to perfect hygiene as it prevents 
mold growth and lessens bacteria 
propagation. Large, easily adjust- 
ed windows which are situated on 
opposite sides of the room are also 
necessary. Through these fresh cur- 
rents of air should be frequently 
passed. 

Cross lights should be controlled 
by the use of shades. The illumi- 
nating fixtures should be placed at 
the sides of the room on the walls 
and be provided with adjustable re- 
flectors. 

The hygienic effect of the color 
scheme of a kitchen is much more 
important than most people believe. 
Blue greens and greys are recom- 
mended for south rooms and yel- 
lows and orange colors for north 
rooms. The wood work should be 
finished in tints or shades of the 
prevailing color. 

The walls and ceilings should be 
hard and smooth and oil painted as 


they are poor retainers of dust and. 


are also easily wiped and washed. 

There should be little wood work 
and that should be perfectly smooth 
of surface with slanting edges at 
the top and curved surfaces near 
the floor for the purpose of retain- 
ing as little dust as possible. 

The floors should be non-absor- 
bent and plain, consisting of thor- 
oughly matched pieces of wood. 

Walls, doors, windows and floor 
should be put together in such a 
way as to have no cracks in which 
dust (a vehicle of bacteria) can 
lodge, where molds can grow, or 
where vermin may enter. 

To cover the floor with well var- 
nished and well-laid linoleum is hy- 
gienic as it is easily cleaned and 
gives readily to the feet. It should 
be placed under the molding and 
fitted in absolutely tight. This plan 
has been tried by Mrs. Richards, 
author of “Cost of Living,’ and she 
says the linoleum on her kitchen 
floor has been there for seventeen 
years and has always been satisfac- 
tory in everv way. 

Whether gas or coal stove is used 
it should be plain on its outer and 
inner surfaces so that dust and 
grease may be easily removed. 

Stop cocks and draughts should 
be in perfect working order so that 
combustion may be as complete as 
possible as the gases are harmful 
and sometimes deadly in their ef- 
fects. 

All stoves should be supplied 
with hoods where the gases and 
fumes may be carried off. The 
removal of these products tend to 
lessen bacterial growth, as they are 
vehicles and fertilizers for the same. 
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The cupboard should have plain 
inner and outer surfaces, should be 
made of non-absorbent material, 
and should be movable. 

The top should be sloping and 
not so high but that it can be eas- 
ily reached and kent clean. Con- 
tinual stretching in ordér to reach 
the high shelves of cupboards tends 
to weaken the ligaments that sup- 
port the internal organs, as well as 
affect the nervous system. 

The tables should move on cas- 
tors, be made of non-absorbent ma- 
terial, and should be adjustable in 
height, and in surface top. These 
characteristics have their hygienic 
results. 

The sink should have open 
plumbing, should be porcelain lined, 
should be built high enough so that 
the worker will not have to main- 
tain a stooped position while work- 
ing at it. 

The tubs and refrigerators should 
not be kept in the kitchen, but if 
there, every means should be taken 
to prevent bacteria and mold 
growth. 

The refrigerator should be made 
of non-absorbent material—glass or 
porcelain is preferred. Its inner 
and outer surfaces should be 
smooth, its linine should consist of 
wir passages, and the ice should. be 
entirely separated from the food. 
Currents of air should be passed 
through it frequently. 

It must be kept clean by frequent 
scalding, fumigating with formal- 
dehyde candles, and sunning it well 
about once a week. It is prefer- 
able to have no pipes, but if con- 
ducting pipes are used, they must 
be kept clean by the use of long 
brushes, boiling water and some 
disinfectant. 


Porcelain tubs are best, but what- . 


ever tubs are used, they should be 


dried and aired after each using _ 
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to prevent bacteria and mold 
growth. 

All pipes should be flushed often 
with boiling water and soap and fu- 
migated occasionally. Sink, tubs, 
and refrigerator must each have a 
trap of its own and must not be 
connected with the sewage. 

Iron utensils for cooking non- 
acid and proteid foods are _ best. 
Superior granite iron ware for the 
cooking of other foods is good. All 
utensils should have plain surfaces 
and should be kept clean and un- 
der cover and not hung on the 
walls. 

The sink, sink strainer and sink 
pipes should be frequently scalded 
and some disinfectant occasionally 
used. The dish cloths and towels 
should be scalded daily and dried 
in the sun and air. 

Where a coal stove is used, all 
garbage should be cremated, but 
with a gas stove, as this is impos- 
sible, the greatest precaution should 
be taken to dispose of it in the most 
sanitary way. The garbage bucket 
should be lined with paper, kept 
outside of the kitchen, and covered. 

It should be emptied as frequent- 
ly as possible and then scalded and 
left to air all night. 

The kitchen chair should move 


‘on castors; should be strong, com- 


fortable and adjustable. 

The walls and wood work should 
be washed about once a month and 
wiped weekly with a damp cloth. 
The floor should be wiped daily. 
The stoves should be washed fre- 
quently (never blackened) and the 
waste products carried off daily. 

The cook should be cleanly in her 
habits, cleanly in her person, and 
last, but not least, should have a 
good, cheerful disposition, as her 
atmosphere enters into the food 
and assists in its hygienic results. 


OUR GIRLS 


INDIAN LYRIC. 
Ellen Adair. 


Let me go to the land where the wild 
bird is singing, 
To my home, where the pine forest 
waves, 
Where the flowers on the air their sweet 
perfume are flinging— 
To the land of my ancestors’ graves. 
Let me go to the mountains, 
Where the pure breezes blow, 
To my home near the fountains, 
White man, let me go! 


Where my people rove free by the lakes 
in the moonlight, 
Where the wild deer bounds happy 
and free. 
Where the birch-bark canoe, like a bird 
on the waters, 
Glides gracefully down to the sea. 
Let me go to the Redmen, 
To the forest so grand; 
Let me rest there in freedom, 
’Tis my own native land! 


Near the wild hunting grounds where 
the braves met in council, 
Where the peace-pipe is handed along, 
Where the curling smoke wreathes from 
the feast in the wigwam, 
And floats o’er the gay, happy throng, 
Let me go to the mountains, 
Where the pure breezes blow, 
To my home near the fountains, 
White man, let me go! 


ad 
OUR THOUGHTS. 


N. G. Morgan. 


“As nothing reveals character like the 
company we like and keep, so nothing 
foretells futurity like the thoughts over 
which we brood.’—Hillis. 


Our thoughts are masters of our fate, 
‘They are the moulders of our destiny; 
To heights sublime they elevate 
Or lead to lowest ignominy. 


If pure they live immortal, 

From our souls dispel the night, 
And point the way to the portal 

Of God’s home—eternal light. 


Our thoughts should then be pure, 
Be true and filled with love, 
For then as steps secure 

They will lead to God above. 


A SHOWER. 
Amy W. Cherry. 


From my little cottage window, 

I can see the raindrops fall; 
Refreshing grass and flower, 

And can hear the birds’ sweet call. 


From the flowers on the creek banks 
To the snow-capped mountain tops; 

Nature gives unto its Maker thanks 
For the gentle, cooling drops. 
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THINK WHEN SOME DAY. 
S. Valentine. 


Think when some day this earthly fog is 
lifted, 
When ended is the weary way I trod, 
When from my soul each cloud of doubt 
has drifted, 
And I shall understand the ways of 


God; ‘ 
Think when for me are solved all earthly 
problems, 
Each sorrowful “Oh why?” is laid at 
KeESES 


And though my flesh in anguish now 
may tremble, 
Then I shall see that God knew what 
was best. 


And then, oh, think! when with uncov- 
ered vision 
That I may gaze upon my Savior 
there, 
And listen to His welcome from my mis- 
sion 
Completed only by His watchful care; 


And think when all our earth-born cares 
are over, 
We gather there, where flows life’s 
endless stream, 
And speak of all the wonders we dis- 
cover, 
And of the life that ended like a 
dream; 


Think when we meet where joy and 
peace are blended, 
And no more parting needs to rend 
the soul, 


‘Is it not worth each struggle that we 


ended? 
Oh come! take courage! strive on! win 
the goal! 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. . 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


CAKES. 


In all the recipes that follow the 
measurements are level, unless otherwise 
stated, and the flour is sifted once be- 
fore it is measured. 

In this high altitude, less sugar must 
be used than nearer the sea- -level. More 
failures, possibly, in cake-making are 
due to too much sugar being used than 
to any other one thing. Coarse sugar 
does not make a light, fre grained cake, 
so only fine sugar “should be used—not; 
however, the powdered sugar. 

For all ingredients, use the same sized 
measuring cup. 

If the “mixing bowl is warmed with 
hot, water, the butter will cream much 
easier when worked. Use a wooden or 
silver spoon for creaming. A finer 
grained, better cake is insured by cream- 
ing the butter and sugar. 

Before beginning a cake, everything 
should be in readiness—the tins butter- 
ed, flour sifted and measured, and put 
back into the sieve with the baking 
powder in it; bowl warmed, oven heat 
just right, etc. 

A cake that bakes too fast will usually 
crack, or if too much flour has been 
used the same thing will happen. Too 
thin a batter, or too much sugar makes 
a eake fall. A fruit cake needs a thicker 
batter than an ordinary loaf cake, to 
prevent the fruit from settling to the 
bottom. If half the plain batter is put 
into the tin, and the fruit is added to 
the remaining half, and then put into 
the tin on top of the other, the fruit will 
be evenly distributed through the cake. 

Any layer cake should bake in twenty 
minutes, and a loaf in about forty min- 
utes. To tell when a cake is baked, 
_ press lightly with the tip of the finger. 
If the dent springs back quickly, the 
cake is done. It will also loosen from 
the sides of the tin. 

More air is entangled by beating a 
cake than by stirring, and it will there- 
fore be lighter. 


SOUR CREAM COOKIES. 


1 scant cup sugar. 

1 cup thick sour cream. 
1 egg. 

1 level teaspoon soda. 
1-4 level teaspoon salt. 
1-2 teaspoon vanilla. 
About 34 cups flour. 


Beat the egg, add sugar, and sour 
cream with soda and salt dissolved in 
it. Use flour enough to make a soft 
dough. Roll about. one-fourth inch 
thick. Sprinkle with sugar and bake in 
a quick oven. 


FRUIT COOKIES. 


1 small cup seeded raisins, chopped. 

1-3 cup butter. 

2-3 cup sugar. 

2 eggs. 

1 teaspoon ground cinnamon. 

1-4 teaspoon ground cloyes. 

1-2 teaspoon soda dissolved in four ta- 
blespoons milk. 

Flour enough to make a-soft dough. 

Roll about one-third inch thick. Bake 
in a quick oven. 


ANGEL CAKE. 


Sift a quantity of flour five or six 
times. Measure one level cup. Sift 
powdered sugar once and measure one 
and one-half cup. Beat the whites of 
twelve fresh eggs until foamy, add a 
pinch of salt, one teaspoon vanilla and 
one level teaspoon cream of tartar. Beat 
until. the mixture will not fall off the 
inverted platter. Add from sieves the 
sugar and flour alternately, beating care- 
fully all the time. Beat only enough to 
thoroughly mix the ingredients. Bake 
about fifty minutes in an angel cake tin 
in a moderate oven. 


SUNRISE CAKE. 


Cream 4 cup butter with 

1 cup sugar; add yolks of 9 well beat- 
en eggs, and beat the mixture vigor- 
ously. 

1-2 cup milk. 

2 round cups flour, sifted before meas- 
uring. 

5 level teaspoons baking powder. 

1-2 teaspoon vanilla. 

1-2 teaspoon lemon. 

Add alternately to the creamed sugar 
the milk, and flour with baking powder 
in it. Beat thoroughly and add the fla- 
voring. Nuts may be added for variety. 
Bake about forty minutes in a loaf tin, 
lined with buttered paper. 


COCOA CAKE, 


1-2 cup butter. 
3-4 cup milk. 
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1 scant cup sugar. 

1 2-3 level cups flour. 

3 eggs. 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 

6 level tablespoons cocoa. 

4 level teaspoons baking powder. 

Cream butter in a warm bowl, add 
sugar gradually, beating well. Add beat- 
en yolks and vanilla. Sift together the 
flour, cocoa and baking powder, adding 


them alternately with the milk. Beat 
vigorously, then fold in the stiffly 
whisked whites of the eggs. Bake in a 


loaf or two layers. Ice with Boiled Icing, 
using half a cup of chopped raisins in 
the icing between the layers, with a 
plain white top layer. 


SOUR CREAM NUT LAYER. 


scant cup sugar. 

-2 cup rich sour cream. 

level cups flour. 

1-2 level teaspoon soda. 

1 level teaspoon baking powder. 

Pinch of salt. 

Beat eggs light, add sugar and beat 
well. Dissolve soda in cream, stir it 
into eggs and sugar. Sift into the mix- 
ture the flour, baking powder and salt. 
Beat thoroughly and bake in two layers. 
Use Pecan Filling. 


PECAN FILLING. 


1 cup pecans or walnuts chopped fine. 

1 small egg. 

1 cup powdered sugar—sifted. 

1-2 cup thick sour cream. 

A few drops vanilla. 

Beat egg well, add sugar and beat 
again, then the cream slightly beaten, 
and the nuts and flavoring. Stir only 
enough to mix. Spread on cold cake. 


OPERA CREAM FILLING. 


Brown one tablespoon of sugar to a’ 


caramel. Add % cup water and one cup 
sugar. Boil the syrup until it threads, 
then pour it over the white of an egg 
beaten stiff. Flavor with a few drops 
of vanilla. 


NUT CAKE WITH CHOCOLATE FROSTING. 


1-2 cup butter. 

1 level cup sugar. 
3-4 cup milk. 

+ cups sifted flour. 

4 level teaspoons baking powder. 
Whites of 4 eggs. 

18 walnut halves. 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 
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Beat butter to a cream. Add gradually 
the sugar and beat well. Add alternate- 
ly the milk and flour with baking pow- 
der in it. Flavor. Beat vigorously. fold 
in stiffly whisked whites. Divide batter 
equally in two cake tins. Press into 
each layer nine walnut halves. Bake 
about twenty minutes. When cold cover 
with Chocolate Frosting and finish with 
halves. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING. 


12 cups sugar. 

3-4 cup hot water. 

4 squares chocolate, melted. 

1-2 teaspoon vanilla. 

Boil sugar and water slowly, without 
stirring, until syrup will thread when 
dronned from spoon. 

Pour syrup gradually on to melted 
chocolate and beat until of the right 
consistency to spread. Flavor. If the 
icing “grains” boil it over with a table- 
spoon of hot water. 


BOILED ICING. 


1 cup sugar. 

1-3 cup boiling water. 

A pinch cream of tartar. 

Proceed as in .above. Pour syrup 
in a slow stream on to the whisked 
white of one egg. Beat until thick 
enough to spread. Favor. Cocoanut or 
nuts sprinkled over the layers gives va- 
riety. 

CHOCOLATE FILLING. 


Grate into a bowl 4 tablespoons choco- 
late. Set the bowl over the teakettle to 
melt chocolate. When melted stir in 
3 tablespoons cream and 1 tablespoon 
water. Mix well and add 2-3 cup sugar. 
Cook slowly until the sugar melts and 
the filling is thick enough to spread. 


CARAMEL FILLING. 


1 large cup brown sugar. 

1-4 cup sweet cream. 

1 teaspoon butter. 

A few drops vanilla. 

Stir until sugar dissolves. 

Boil until the syrup threads when 
dropped from spoon. Beat until creamy 
and spread on cold cakes. 


Note.—Many of the recipes that will 
be given in the series of articles have 
been used at the Agricultural College of 
Utah for ten years; others are taken 
from the collection of Mrs. Lincoln, Miss 
Farmer and various other reliable 
sources. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


NENW AI DAY. 

Annual Day this year comes on Sep- 
tember 10. Ward officers should meet 
at least two weeks before to arrange 
for the opening meeting. It should be 
in the nature of a sociable, given either 
at the ward meeting house or at a pri- 
vate home large enough to accommodate 
all of your members, and their fathers 
and mothers. 

See that every girl knows when the 
Annual Day meeting is held. Some 
wards,in order not to miss any girl, 
have carefully made a list from the 
ward records, have had printed, or have 
written, little notes announcing the be- 
ginning of the season’s work, telling 
each girl they count her as one of their 
number, and inviting her to be pres- 
ent. Interested officers know their local 
conditions. Try to have that first meet- 
ing one of mutual rejoicing. Invite 
the Bishopric and your Stake M. I. A. 
officers. 

Annual Day is also Dime Day. 


CONVENTION CIRCULARS. 


Stake Presidents, have you received 
your Convention Circulars? If you have 
not, let the General Secretary know at 
once. 


Ward Presidents, have you the Con- 
vention Circulars? If not, tell your 
Stake President. She will send you 
some. In order to make the conven- 
tion successful the Ward Presidents 
should at once call a meeting of their 
local officers, at which they should read 
and discuss the topics and arouse in- 
terest in the convention. Every officer 
should study and think upon the sub- 
jects to be treated in the convention. 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


Hereafter we hope to publish the les- 
sons two months in advance. This 
ought to enable Stake Boards to get 
all necessary instructions as to the pres- 
entation of the lessons, to the local 
officers one month before the lessons 
are given at the meetings. 


LITERARY LESSONS. 


The Literary lessons this season are 
for both Senior and Junior classes . In 
the wards where the Literary work has 
not been taken up before this will 
mean a special effort on the part of 


officers to make the lessons successful. , 


To do this it has been suggested that 
class leaders be specially appointed in 


each class for this one study. Let them - 


confer with the Stake Literary class 
leader, if there is one, and ask her help 
in outlining the lessons, and how to 
present them. Consider the matter of 
books, too. The lessons can be given 
successfully from the subject matter in 
the Journal. But there may be other 
books, works of the different authors 
in some of the home libraries, and ad- 
ditional matter might be had in that 
way. Don’t borrow books thoughtless- 
ly, however. They are precious to the 
owners. If a member knows her family 
has a book that will help, and knows 
they are willing it shall be used, let 
her lend it to a responsible class leader, 
who shall return it as soon as she has 
used it. The name of the owner should 
always be written in a book you borrow. 
In presenting a literary lesson subdivide 
it into two or three parts. Let one girl 
give the life of the author; one girl 
talk of his books in general; and ap- 
point one girl, a month ahead,to read 
some one book and review it on the les- 
son night. 


LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Irvine: Sketch Book (35c, 75c) ; Al- 
hambra,- Conquest of Granada (75c) ; 
History of New York. 

HawtTHorNE: House of Seven Gables, 
Grandfather’s Chair, Scarlet Letter, 
Wonder Book (35c, 40c) ; Marble Faun, 
Twice Told Tales (40c); Mosses from 
an Old Manse (35c). 


Emerson: Essays (in 1 vol, 40c, 75c; 
in 2 vols. 35c each.) 
Hotmes: Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Table (35c, 40c, 75c.) 

Complete editions of poems of Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, can be secured for $1.50 and up- 
ward. The long poems in school editions 
with notes can be secured from 15c up. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


On and after September 1, 1907 any- 
one wishing to communicate with the 
General Secretary Y. L, M. I. A., Miss 
Ann M. Cannon, will find her at room 
533 Constitution Building, between the 
hours of 9 a. m. and 1 p. m. 


CHANGES IN CONVENTION 
DATES. 


It has been found necessary to change 
the dates of holding the following 
conventions : 

Pocatello to September 8. 

St. George to September 9. 

Box Elder to September 29. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL M. I. A. CON- 
FERENCE. (Continued.) 


The morning and afternoon sessions 
of the Y. L. M. I. A. Conference, June 
8, were held in the Assembly Hall, 
President Martha H. Tingey presiding, 
with Counselor Ruth M. Fox conduct- 
ing in the morning, and Counselor 
Mae T. Nystrom in the afternoon. 

The time at both sessions was oc- 
cupied in the treatment and discussion 
of 


Our Standard of Purity 


under the following subheadings: 

a. THE HOME: 

Adella W. Eardley: Home is the 
place where we implant our Standard 
of Purity in the hearts of our children. 
As wives we should allow no impure 
thoughts to find room in our minds. Our 
standard should be that no impure joke, 
no story that would have brought the 
blush of shame to our cheeks before 
we were married should be told in our 
presence. If this is the standard of 
our home life it will influence our 
children and they will be born with a 
love of the pure and holy and it will 
be easier to train their minds and hearts 
to appreciate purity and strengthen 
them to live pure lives. In training 
our children we must demand of them 
obedience. But in demanding obedience 
we must study the nature of our chil- 
dren—no two are alike—and appeal to 
each one in the way that shall touch the 
heart. In speaking of the different 
natures of children, I am reminded of 
some vines I have been growing. One 
vine I must watch every inch of its 
growth, direct its every movement 
aright, for if I leave it till the shoots 
have grown to any length, when I try 
to bend it in the desired direction it 
breaks. This vine has my almost con- 
stant care and training. But on an- 
other part of my house I am training 
another vine. This one runs rapidly 
up the side of the house, if it shoots 
out in the wrong direction, I have but 
to bend it around, pointing it in the 
way it should go, and it easily adapts 
itself to the changed condition. So with 
our children; some need but our guid- 
ing hand and occasional advice and 
counsel; and some need our constant 
prayer and watchful, love-inspired guid- 
ance. 

It has always been one of my beliefs 
that the obedient child rarely falls or 
loses her virtue. She is surely less likely 
to fall than the disobedient one. For that 
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reason let us be earnest in instilling into 
the minds and hearts of our children an 
understanding of purity and ask of them 
a compliance with the standard we teach. 

Alice K. Smith: “Let no unhloy thing 
be entertained here,’ were the words of 
the dear old master. After putting “Let 
no unholy thing enter here” over his 
door he had found that something un- 
holy and unclean came in. So he changed 
his motto. Things unholy might enter 
against his will, but they should not find 
entertainment in his sanctuary. In the 
home, in the training of our children we 
cannot keep from them the knowledge 
that sin and evil are in our midst, but 
we can fortify them against evil by 
teaching them the truth. 

Lucy M. Van Cott: There are three , 
causes of social impurity the world over 
—the Food, the Clothing, the Shelter. 
The Food: Plants to thrive must have 
proper food and environment. So with 
human beings. The minds of those who 
are weak physically are more liable to 
become the dwelling places of impure 
thoughts, which lead to impure actions. 
We should train our girls to cook food 
properly so that the inmates of the home 
may be properly nourished and physi- 
cally strong. There is a great lack of 
knowledge in this direction. Girls should 
be encouraged to study the home man- 
agement so that the future mothers may 
be better able to guard the bodies of 
their children. The Clothing: Girls 
should be taught the true standard in 
regard to clothing—that it should be in 
harmony with their purse and station in 
life. The girl who looks with envious 
eye at the costly dress or hat of a far 
richer girl, and who feels she would give 
anything for beautiful clothes, may give 
her virtue for them. There lies the dan- 
ger. Help her to realize that a calico 
dress, well made, harmonious in color, 
and of simple design, is beautiful if 
the girl who wears it is pure in heart 
and true to herself. Set the standard 
before her, teach it to her, and help her 
to live up to it. The Shelter: Scientists 
say if you can absolutely govern the en- 
vironment of a child you can make of 
the child what you will. The Home 
should be the place where the girl would 
rather be than anywhere else. Let her 
have her pleasure there, not out in the 
streets, or at public places of amusement. 
Let her have home interests and study 
how to make the place beautiful. The 
Food, the Clothing, the Shelter—these 


-three things help to hold the home to- 


gether. If the home fails then comes 
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the danger of immorality. Sister Smith 
said through the teachings of her mother 
she had been enabled to go into the com- 
pany of those richly dressed and to hold 
her head high, because she knew she 
was clean and pure even if her gown 
was simple and many times worn. This 
is the thing for every girl to learn. 

May Booth Talmage: Sister Smith 
said, “Be clean!” Cleanliness of body af- 
fects our thoughts. Some think strong 
perfume will cover any other odor and 
a silk dress hide unclean linen. That is 
not so. Cleanliness is sweetness and 
there is nothing like the sweetness of a 
bath. 

A solo, “Oh, Love Divine,” was sung 
by Sister Claire Williams of Ensign 
Stake. 

b. THE ScHoot: Susa Young Gates: 
The school can only supplement the 
teachings of the home. Vanity and idle- 
ness are the two great causes of immor- 
ality. At school, girls should be given 
something to do with their hands as 
well as their brains. That is why there 
are domestic science—cookery, sewing, 
ironing,washing—departments in schools 
now. Hands and brain and heart must 
be trained—the true standard set and 
time occupied. Don’t take the view that 
sin is increasing. Be hopeful and of 
good cheer. Encourage the girls with 
life’s sacredness and beauty. They 
should be taught the mysteries of life 
when they begin to question them—and 
taught their sacredness and_ holiness. 
They are not vulgar. Make the girls 
really afraid of sin—it is one of the best 
protections that can be given. Girls get 
wrong values of life. Teach them all is 
well lost for principle but not for love. 
Wise, scientific, discreetly imparted 
knowledge is what is most needed. 

Alice Reynolds, President Utah Stake 
Y. L. M. J. A.: The school can only co- 
operate with the home to maintain the 
Latter-day Saints’ standard of purity. It 
can provide for a school mother, or 
matron, on the faculty, whose special 
calling is to look after the welfare of the 
girls. She can see that they are placed 


to board with good families, where their 


reputations will be guarded. If the 
school has a dormitory, she can perhaps 
‘preside over this home, exercising every 
watchcare over the girls. 

The girl who permits herself to tell the 
unclean story has in a measure broken 
the law that makes binding a pure life. 
President Jordan, of Stanford Univer- 


sity, is endeavoring to teach the youth , 


of America, that obscene thoughts mean 
physical, mental, and spiritual decadence. 


a = 
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Next to the home of.culture and reline- 
ment no place is freer from unclean talk 
than the school, and for obvious reasons. 
The school occupies the mind even 
though the work is manual or mechani- 
cal, thus doing away with the idle brain. 
All courses in handiwork ate planned to 
the end of exercising the mental facul- 
ties. 

The student to whom the mysteries of 
life are being unlocked, who is made to 
revel in the joy of nature as seen in sci- 
ence and art, whose heart and mind are 
made to throb with the music of this 
great world, as a rule, has neither time 
nor inclination for that which engenders 
in a world so far beneath. It is the girl 
whose work occupies her hands only, 
whose world is for the most part a 
sealed book, whose life has not been 
mellowed or uplifted in any measure by 
God’s spirit, who needs our mune 
and prayers. 

To lead the student to put just erie 
on the things of life, is a part of the 
work of every school. No girl would 
pick up the common street stone and 
leave the pearl or diamond by the way. 
Yet the girl who leaves the priceless love 
of father or mother for a few paltry 
cents with which to buy feathers or flow- 
ers, does exactly this thing. 

Everything within the power of home 
and school should be done to maintain 
the inborn modesty of woman. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall says, that this innate deli- 
cacy of soul, this shrinking from evil 
that is so much the nature of womankind 
is the greatest safeguard against sin. Not 
all the world’s scientific knowledge re- 
lating to the bad effects of an inconti- 
nent life, is the moral guarantee that is 
this same womanly modesty. 

The school can encourage groups of 
young people going on summer excur- 
sions, or out in sleighing parties in the 
winter, to have responsible chaperones. 
Such an arrangement is proper. Its ad- 
vantage is two-fold: It gives protection 
and dignity to the party, and it protects 
the young people from the tongue of 
slander. 

But we must feel after a girl of a 
very different type than any yet dis- 
cussed,—the girl who is not vain, idle, or 
possessed of low ideals; the girl who 
wants, with all her heart, to do right, 
whose soul is pained at the thought of 


» doing wrong; the girl whose mother 


loves her, but who fails to make her feel 
that love; the girl whose father is so 


‘puritanical that he thinks the word of 


rebuke necessary, but the word of en- 


-couragement and kindness quite super- 
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fluous. In a word we must look after 
the girl whose life is weary and flat to 
her, and who in utter desolation of spirit 
rushes to her ruin, because forsooth, she 
thinks she has found the love her heart 
so yearns for. Such girls should be 
sought out by parents and teachers, and 
should be loved. Where there are many 
girls it is difficult to find time for them 
all, but a touch of the hand, a sympa- 
thetic smile when passing, are not with- 
out effect, for in love’s all redeeming 
power there is much grace. 

President Tingey: There is one power 
alone that can keep Latter-day Saints in 
the straight road continually, and that 
is the influence of the Spirit of God. All 
the other things spoken of help, but the 
one thing that will keep our girls pure 1s 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. Let this 
be the object and aim of all our work. 
Let your aim be to get a testimony of 
the Gospel. 

c. THe Mutuat IMpRovEMENT ASSo- 
craTIon. Ruth M. Fox: We can have 
but one standard of purity for men and 
women throughout the Church. The 
Church is as its members are. If every 
one did right the problem would be 
solved. But if one member does a se- 
rious wrong the Church is judged by 
that one. The officers of the M. I. A. 
should discourage anything that tends 
to evil. They should seek to maintain 
our standard of purity by instruction, by 
counsel and loving interest in the girls, 
and by the example of a pure life. Some- 
times we may fail, or think we fail, but 
we should put our trust in God, who 
never fails. And I think God never in- 
tended that our young people should 
fall, or become impure. Obedience is 
the foundation of all good things. Teach 
our girls obedience to the principles of 
the Gospel—the principles of purity. Re- 
member God’s promise: 


“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for 
repose, 

I will not, I cannot, desert to his foes; 

That soul, though all hell should en- 
deayvor to shake, 

I'll never, no never, no never forsake.” 


The M. I. A. worker who prays for 
those over:her and those under her care 
will be successful. We should stand 
against late buggy-riding and such evil 
tendencies, and work together to over- 
come. the evils of latter times. 

Emily C. Adams: There are two 
powers constantly influencing the chil- 
dren of men—the power of good and 
the power of evil. The Prophet Lehi 
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most beautifully explained the purpose 
of God in giving to man his agency and 
permitting these two influences to act 
upon him. To his son Jacob, Lehi said: 
“And now, my son, I speak unto you 
these things, for your profit and learn- 
ing; for there is a God, and He hath 
created all things. And to 
bring about His eternal purposes in the 
end of man, after he had created our 
first parents, it must needs be there was 
an opposition; even the forbidden fruit 
in opposition to the tree of life; the one 
bitter and the other sweet; wherefore, 
the Lord God gave unto man that he 
should act for himself. Wherefore man 
could not act for himself, save it should 
be he was enticed by the one or the 
other. Wherefore men are free accord- 
ing to the flesh; 3 and they are 
free to choose liberty and eternal life, 
through the great mediation of all men 
(Christ) or to choose captivity and 
death, according to the captivity and 
power of the devil.” Lehi further ex- 
plained the fall of man, his power to 
choose good or evil, and the redemption 
brought about by Jesus, through which, 
if man will, he can overcome evil. Only 
as man is a free agent the power of 
good shall not compel him to do right. 
Satan strives with all his emissaries to 
lead men to evil. It is he who tempts 
the young to leave the path of virtue, to 
lower their standard of purity. Many 
and subtle are his allurements to sin. 
The power of evil is great—only one 
power is greater, the power of Jesus 
Christ. By His sacrifice He overcame 
the fall of man, and to Him was given 
the power to overcome evil. The Church 
of Jesus Christ is the means through 
which His power is made known to the 
children of men. It is His agent upon 
earth. We, as an auxilliary organization 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, are called 
to work in conjunction with Him, to 
make known the purpose of life, and to 
persuade people to choose good and 
serve God. Let us realize the sacred- 
ness of our calling, to teach our girls of 
God’s will concerning them, and to 
make them know that by the power of 
fF Spirit of God, they can resist all 
evil. 

Sister Claudia Holt of Liberty Stake 
sang a solo. 
_d. Tue Girt: Rose W. Bennett: 
From babyhood our girls should be 
given something to do. At home, in 
school, in our Associations, our Stand- 
ard of Purity should be taught to them. 
When they grow old enough the mys- 
teries of life should be taught to them 
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in holiness. What could be more beauti- 
ful than helping mother prepare the 
clothing for the little one that is com- 
ing. Mothers should teach their sons to 
reverence motherhood and_ everything 
connected therewith. Men should look 
upon their wives as sacred. The spirit 
of motherhood brooding over a habita- 
tion should make it holy. Teach this 
to the sons and daughters. 

When girls are grown they should be 
governed by the standard of purity they 
_have been taught. The principles should 
be part of their character and should 
judge their every act. 

In their young womanhood girls 
should not be allowed to run anywhere 
and everywhere, with whom they please. 
Mothers should. know where they are; 
certain household duties should belong 
to every girl, and willing and cheerful 
home service exacted of her. She will 
not respect and obey the mother who 
does not control her. 

No girl with a high standard accepts 
costly presents from men. Obligations 
incurred in accepting such things have 
led many a girl to ruin. Flowers, or 
candy, or a book, perhaps—but nothing 
more personal. A girl must be free of 
obligation; and when she gives her love 
she should give in honor and sincerity. 

The girls whose standard is high 
should create a sentiment against con- 
gregating at stations when trains come 
in. So should boys not stand on street 
corners. Idleness leads to evil. Idle 
wandering about at night is unwise. If 
a girl is out on proper business, alone, 
having asked God’s protection, she could 
walk through a throng of devils and be 
unscathed, if she trusts in the Lord, and 
maintains her dignity. Let her not give 
her mind to thinking of the men who 
pass, nor her ears to hearing their re- 
marks, nor her eyes to noticing their 
movements, and they will not notice her. 
A girl is on her honor wherever she may 
be and should be so guided by the Spirit 
of God that she will maintain her stand- 
ard of purity in everything she does. 

Sarah Eddington: I would strongly 
emphasize two leading thoughts: 

First, let us as officers resolve that we 
will do all in our power to rebuke the 
tendency creeping in among our girls to 
indulge in unclean jokes, and impure 
story-telling at home, abroad, in fac- 


tories, offices, and stores, or wherever .. 


they go. If we would preserve the 
spirit of Eternal Youth in our boys and 


girls, even as the love for the Gospel and , 


‘its teachings has developed it in the 


es: 
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lives of our fathers and mothers, we 
must see to it that their lives are kept 
pure. For old age and death follow 
quickly in the footsteps of sin, while 
Eternal Youth remains always in the 
hearts of the chaste and pure. As of- 
ficers, let us see to it that no guile ever 
taints our lips. 

Second, let us take home with us the 
sacred and inspired admonition of our 
prophet and leader, President Smith, in 
his address at our opening session of 
this eventful conference. 

Teach our members to so love the 
Gospel of Christ that they will find the 
greatest joy in obedience to its require- 
ments; have them know that all truth 
comes from God; that to know Him is 
in truth to have Eternal life: and to 
acknowledge Him in all things is the 
duty of every child born. Fill their 
lives with this great love and no room is 
left for development of things offensive 
to the Holy Spirit. 

Let us go to our homes with this de- 
termination that our efforts, with the 
Father’s help, will be increased a hun- 
dred fold-to bring about these great re- 
sults. 

They must be realized before Zion can 
be established in the land, and the earth 
be redeemed. 

‘n my experience there has been noth- 
ing more helpful than to talk with them 
and have them talk with us about the 
purest and best woman that has ever 
lived—Mary, the mother of Jesus, our 
Savior. She was the purest.type of all. 
In taking up the lessons on Our Savior 
this winter, let me suggest, that we seek 
to impress the girls with the holiness of 
her life and that they can make their 
lives much like hers if they will. Think 
how young she was, possibly only in 
her teens, yet with all the strength of 
her pure young soul had she served 
God. And she did it so well that when 
the angel messenger came to her and 
said, 

“Hail, thou that art highly favored, 
the Lord is with thee, Blessed art thou 
among women,” she answered, 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to thy word.” 

The girls in our Mutuals today are 
to be the future mothers of some of the 
brightest and greatest spirits that will 
ever come to earth. Let us seek to do 
our work so well, that when the Father 
sends. this great message of motherhood 
to them, they will be prepared to say, 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to thy word.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Take Not Thy Holy Spirit From 
Me. —Psalm 51: It. 


Nothing in life is more desirable 
than the Holy Spirit. It is this that 
quickens the mind and makes it 
susceptible to divine truth: in fact 
the Holy Spirit itself is defined as 
Light, the Spirit of Truth,the Spirit 
of God. It is the Comforter of 
which Jesus spoke: 


And I will pray the Father, and He 
shall give you another Comforter that 
he may abide with you forever: even 
the spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, 
neither knoweth Him.—John 14: 16-17. 


Many young people,.and older 
ones, too, do not realize what they 
miss through not cultivating this 
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Holy Spirit. They pitch their tents 
outside the gates of Paradise, not 
knowing, alas! how much greater 
joy is to be found within. 

The Spirit of God must be sought 
if we would keep it. It ‘lighteth 
every man that cometh into the 
world,’ but because of not cherish- 
ing and nourishing it, it sometimes 
departs. It must be fed even as 
the body is fed; and if starved or 
grieved, it will depart. It is like 
the most sensitive of human beings; 
it will not abide where there is dis- 
cord or strife. It will withdraw 
and seek congenial company. 

Luke tells us (11: 13) that the 
Heavenly Father gives His ‘Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him,” and 
John assures us that He gives not 
the Snirit by measure. It is through 
faith that it is to be obtained. And 
it is sealed upon the members of 
His Church, unon obedience to the 
laws and ordinances of His Gospel, 
through the laying on of hands bv 
one commissioned of God. 

The Spirit giveth light to every man 
that cometh into the world; and the 
Spirit enlighteneth every man through 
the world, that hearkeneth to the voice 
of the Spirit ; 

And everyone that hearkeneth to the 
voice of the Spirit cometh unto God, 
even the Father; and the Father teach- 
eth him of the covenant which He has 
renewed and confirmed upon you, which 
is confirmed upon you for your sakes 


and . . . for the sake of the whole 
world.—Doc. and Cov., 84: 46-48. 


Peter said :. 


Repent and be baptized, every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

For the promise is unto you and to 
your children, and to all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call—Acts 2: 38-39. 


The apostles Peter and John laid 
their hands on the people of Sa- 


maria, those who had been baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, “and 
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they received the 
(Aets &> 16-17.) 

Christ is the one who is to bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost (John tr: 
33); He or they whom He ordains 
to this authority (Doc. and Cov. 20: 
41). Remember the scorn with 
which Simon’s money was refused 
when he thought to purchase this 
power. Truly it is above price. 

It was this power the Apostle 
Paul meant to use when he advised 
Timothy to “stir up the gift of God, 
which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands.” (2 Tim. 1: 6); the 
power which gave the Holy Ghost 
to those who had been baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, when 
Paul “laid his hands upon them” 
(Acts I9: 5-6). 

To be sure those ordained to it 
are not the only ones who receive 
of this Holy Spirit. For, as has 
been said, it is the spirit of light 
and truth. All those who have 
brought forth truth have had a por- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which has 
enabled them to do so. “The in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth 
men understanding” (Job 32: 8). 
But a fulness of the Spirit comes 
only to those who have obeyed the 
laws of God from whom this Holy 
Spirit comes. ~ 

Having once had the Holy Spirit 
conferred, it remains with us to 
keep it, for the Lord has said, “My 
Spirit will not always strive with 
man” (Gen. 6: 3. Ether 2: 15). 
And it is promised that “He that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap” (Gal. 6: 8). 


Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
redemption (Eph. 4: 30). 


Holy Ghost.” 


If we sin the Holy Spirit departs 
from us, and will not return unless 
we repent (Hel. 13: 8), for it will 
not dwell in an unholy tabernacle. 

“If ye do always remember me; 


“eget 
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ye shall have my Spirit to be with 
you” is the promise made by the 
Savior to the people on this conti- 
nent. And He directed His disciples 
to take bread and break it and bless 
it, and to give it unto the people of 
His Church, unto all those who 
should believe and be baptized in 
His name; and to take of the wine 
of the cup, and bless it and drink 
Of hit, 


And this shall ye always do to those 
who repent and are baptized in my 
name; and ye shall do it in remembrance 
of my blood, which I have shed for 
you, that ye may witness unto the Father 
that ye do always remember Ime ATG. 
if ye do always remember me, ye shall 
have my Spirit to be with you.—l][ 
Nephi 18: rr. 


We may sometimes be left to 
ourselves, to prove us; we may 
grope in darkness for a time, but if 
we are faithful the light will come. 

The possession of the Holy Spirit 
is the greatest joy in life. With it 
we may endure trials, sickness, sor- 
row, and all earthly ills and yet have 
peace and joy,—yes! the peace that 
is beyond all understanding to 
those who have felt it not. It will 
guide us into all truth, and will 
testify of things to come. It is the 
light of God, ‘‘and he that receiveth 
light and continueth in God, re- 
ceiveth more light, and that light 
groweth briehter and brighter until 
the perfect day” (Doc. and Cov. 
50: 24). It isa guide for our lives, 
—the comforter whom Jesus said 
“the Father will send in my name; 
he shall teach you all things and 
bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you” (John 14: 26). David under- 
stood it when he wrote, 


Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear 


‘no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod 


and thy staff they comfort me.—Psalms 


eee 
(See Lditor’s Notes on page 384.) 
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LITERARY STUDIES. 
Fifth Year’s Course. 


LESSON I. 
(Senior and Junior Lesson for third week in October, the second 
being left free for conjoint exercises with Y. M.) 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 


Washington 
Irving, “the 
feel Ce Tamer 
American lit- 
erature,’ was 
born April 3, 
1783, in New 


Yorkiner Gige 
He was the 
eighth son 
and thie 
youngest of eleven children. His 


father, a Scotch Presbyterian, had 
no room in his creed for anything 
that was fine or bright; his mother, 
a beautiful, lovely-dispositioned 
woman, exerted a great influence 
over the son. Since the patriot 
army occupied the city, his mother 
said that General Washington’s 
work was done, and that she would 
name her son after him. When next 
Washington was in New York, the 
seat of the new government, a 
Scotch maid-servant took the boy 
to him and said, “Please your hon- 
or, here’s a bairn was named after 
you.” Thereupon Washington 
placed his hand on the boy’s head 
and blessed him. 

In spite of the home-rule of aus- 
terity and repression, Washington 
Irving had a joyous, jovial tempera- 
ment. He had a passionate love for 
music, the theatre, and reading. He 
almost learned Chaucer, Spencer, 
and Addison by heart. He eagerly 


*Owing to unavoidable illness the 
“Teachings of the Savior” lessons can- 
not be printed this month. 
publish four in the September Journal. 


We hope to | 


devoured books of adventure, voy- 
ages, and romances such as “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” and “Sinbad.” His 
father could not understand this 
light-hearted boy, and feared he 
was under the sway of Satan. A\l- 
though the family was brought up 
rigidly on the catechism and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, all the sons 
left the Presbyterian church on ac- 
count of the severity of its dogmas, 
and all but one joined the Episcopal 
faith. 

Washington Irving was a dream- 
er: he used to watch the ships de- 
parting and “dream of going to the 
ends of the earth.” Very early he 
showed a propensity for travel, and 
strong powers of observation. He 
writes : 


I was always fond of visiting new 
scenes, and observing strange characters 
and manners. Even when a mere child 
I began my travels, and made many 
tours of discovery into foreign parts and 
unknown regions of my native city, to 


tne frequent alarm of my parents, and 


the emolument of the town crier. As I 
grew into boyhood, I extended the range 
of my observations. My holiday after- 
noons were spent in rambles about the 
surrounding country. I made myself fa- 
miliar with all its places famous in his- 
tory or fable. I knew every spot where 
a murder or robbery had been commit- 
ted, or a ghost seen. I visited the neigh- 
boring villages, and added greatly to my 
stock of knowledge, by noting their hab- 
its and customs and conversing with 
their sages and great men. I even jour- 


“neyed one long summer’s day to the 


summit of the most distant hill, from 
whence I stretched my eye over many 
a mile of terra incognita, and was aston- 
ished to find how vast a globe I inhalh- 
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ited. This rambling propensity strength- 
ened with my years. Books of voyage 
and travel became my passion, and in 
devouring their contents, I neglected the 
regular exercises of the school. How 
wistfully would I wander about the 
pier heads in fine weather, and watch 
the parting ships, bound to distant climes 
—with what longing eyes would I gaze 
after their lessening sails, and waft my- 
self in imaginations to the ends of the 
earth! 

Farther reading and thinking, though 
they brought this vague inclination into 
more reasonable bounds, only served to 
make it more decided. I visited various 
parts of my own country, and had ‘I 
been merely influenced by a love of fine 
scenery, | should have felt little desire to 
seek elsewhere its gratification: for on 
no country have the charms of nature 
been more prodigally lavished. Her 
mighty lakes, like oceans of liquid sil- 
ver; her mountains with their bright 
erial tints; her valleys teeming with 
wild fertility; her tremendous cataracts, 
thundering in their solitudes; her bound- 
less plains, waving with spontaneous 
verdure; her broad deep rivers, rolling 
in solemn silence to the ocean ;her track- 
less forests, where vegetation puts forth 
all its magnificence; her skies, kindling 
with the magic of summer ‘clouds and 
glorious sunshine:—no, never need an 
American look beyond his own country 
for the sublime and beautiful of natural 
scenery. 

But Europe held forth all the charms 
of storied and poetical association. There 
were to be seen the masterpieces of art, 
the refinements of highly cultivated soci- 
ety, the quaint peculiarities of ancient 
and local custom. My native country was 
full of youthful promise; Europe was 
rich in the accumulated treasures of age. 
Her very ruins told the history of times 
gone by, and every mouldering stone 
was a chronicle. I longed to wander 
over the scenes of renowned achieve- 
sment—to tread, as it were, in. the foot- 
steps of antiquity—to loiter about the 
ruined castle—to meditate on the fall- 
ing tower—to escape, in short, from the 
common-place realities of the present, 
and lose myself among the shadowy 
grandeurs of the past—The Author's 
Account of Himself. The Sketch Book. 


Ivring was not sent to college, 
as he did not show any inclination 
for serious study. At the age of 


™ a 
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sixteen, he entered the law office of 
Josiah Hoffman, but did not learn 
much about law. In 1802 symptoms 
of pulmonary weakness alarmed his 
friends, and he was sent away. He 
traveled in the Hudson-and Mo- 
hawk valleys, and went as far north 
as Montreal. 

His first literary publication was 
a series of letters signed Jonathan 
Oldstyle, which appeared in the 
“Morning Chronicle,” a newspaper 
belonging to his brother Peter. 
These letters were satires on the 
theatre, the actors and the audi- 
ences, written in imitation of the 
“Spectator” and the “Tatler.” In 
them Irving showed the quiet hu- 
mor which proved so delightful in 
his later works. 

His health continuing poor, in 
1804 his brothers sent him to Eu- 
rope. He enjoyed a delightful trip, 
and made friends everywhere. On 
his return in 1806, he was admitted 
to the bar. Soon after this he, with 
his brothers, William and Paulding, 
began Salimagundi, a semi-monthly 
periodical, which ran through 
twenty numbers. Its purpose was 
“simply to instruct the young, re- 
form the old, correct the town, and 
castigate the age.” Notwithstand- 
ing the success of this publication 
he did not continue his literary 
work, but drifted into politics. This 
was not to his liking. He once 
said, “We have toiled through the 
purgatory of an election,” so he left 
the political field to begin, with his 
brother Peter, a work started as a 
satire upon Mitchell’s “Picture of 
New York.” Fortunately, . Peter 
was soon called to Europe, and the 
finishing was left to Washington. 
His conception of the work under- 
went a change, so he condensed 
what had been written to five intro- 


“ductory chapters (he later said it 
would have been better to have con- 
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densed it into one), and finished in 
1809 A History of New York.. By 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. It met 
with immediate success. Scott was 
one of the first foreigners to recog- 
nize the book. He said that he 
read it to Mrs. Scott and other la- 
dies, and that their sides were abso- 
lutely sore with laughing. C. D. 
Warner wrote of it: “The Book is 
indeed an original creation, and 
one of the few masterpieces of hu- 
mor. In _ spontaneity, freshness, 
breadth of conception, and joyous 
vigor, it belongs to the spring-time 
of literature.” “It was the first 
American book in the higher de- 
partments of literature, which need- 
ed no apology, and stood squarely 
on its own legs.”—Prof. Beers. “Its 
date is the birth date of American 
literature.” —Pattee.. 

Before the completion of this 
history, his: great life sorrow had 
come. He devotedlv loved Matilda 
Hoffman, a refined, lovely girl, a 
fit companion for him in every wav. 
He was considering what work he 
had better engage in so a liveli- 
hood would be secure and he would 
be enabled to marry, when his fi- 
‘ancee died. He never fully recov- 
ered from this blow. He could not 
without pain hear her name men- 
tioned: Thirty years after her 
death, while visiting her relatives, 
her father showed him a piece of 
embroidery saying, “Washington, 
this is a piece of poor Matilda’s 
workmanship.” Irving had been 
ioking at the time, but a pained si- 
lence followed, and he soon left the 
house. Her Bible and Prayer Book 
always accompanied him in his trav- 
els. When he had somewhat recov- 
ered from this sorrow, financial 
reverses and dependent relatives 
hindered his marrying. He believed 
strongly in marriage. On hearing 
of the engagement of a friend, he 
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wrote: “You are like a bark with- 
out an anchor, that drifts about at 
the mercy of every vagrant breeze 
or trifling eddy. Get a wife, and | 
she’ll anchor you. But don’t marry 
a fool because she has a pretty face, 
and don’t seek after a great belle.” 

In 1815 he went to Europe and 
remained abroad seventeen years. 
While away he planned the Sketch 
Book. .He was entertained by 
Scott, Byron, Disraeli and other 
notables. The first number of the 
Sketch Book was published in 1819. 
Irving was amazed at its great pop- 
ularity in England and America. 
Among others the Sketch Book 
contained the immortal Rip Van 
Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, The Broken Heart, (which 
Lord Byron considered one of the 
finest things ever written on earth). 
Stratford on Avon,and Westminster 
Abbey, all of which are exquisite. 

In 1821 Bracebridge Hall ap- 
peared; Tales of a Traveller, in 
1824; The Life of Columbus, in 
1828. The Chronicle of the Con- 
quest of Granada soon followed. 

In 1829 he was appointed secre- 
tary of legation at London. In 
1831 he received a gold medal from 
the Royal Society of Literature and 
the degree of DC. Laatromeos. 
ford. He resigned the secretaryship 
and returned to New York in 1832. 
After visiting the West and the 
South, he published 4 Tour on the 
Prairies. In 1832 he purchased a 
small farm on the Hudson, near 
Tarrytown, improved the old Dutch 
cottage and called it “Sunnyside.” 
There he dwelt “with Ebenezer’s 
five girls, sister Catherine and her 
daughter,” and other dependent rel- 
atives. ‘ 

He published Recollections of 
Abbotsford, Newstead Abbey, and 
The Legend of the Conquest of 


Spain in 1835; Astoria in 1837; The 
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Life of Goldsmith and Mahomet 
and His Successors in 1846. In 
1849 he collected his essays in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, of which 
he was editor, and published them 
under the title of Wolfert’s Roost. 
In 1855, he published The Life of 
Washington. Irving had for a 
long time collected material for a 
history of the conquest of Mexico, 
but he unselfishly abandoned the 
project in favor of W. H. Prescott. 

In 1842, Daniel Webster suggest- 
ed that Irving be appointed Minis- 
ter to Spain. He was confirmed by 
acclamation. He returned from 
Spain in 1846. His works, which 
had been out of print for some time, 
were re-issued by George Putnam 
& Sons, and from 1848 to 1859 Irv- 
ing received $88,000 for his copy- 
rights. 

Irving was extremely social in 
his nature. He entertained many 
and was frequently guest of honor 
at functions. He was ever a chivy- 
alrous defender of woman. Per- 
haps his devotion to his mother led 
him to almost reverence the sex. 

His writings tend to produce 
quiet musings. They amuse, en- 
tertain, and are as a peaceful calm 
in life’s burning turmoil. C.D. 
Warner once wrote, “If I want at 
any moment to transport myself 
into a calm and restful timé, I can 
do.it by taking up Irving.” Note 
this : 


It is a pleasing sight, of a Sunday 
morning, when the bell is sending its 
sober melody across the quiet fields, to 
behold peasantry, in their best finery, 
with ruddy faces and modest cheerful- 
ness, thronging tranquilly among the 
green lanes to church; but it is still 
more pleasing to see them in the eve- 
nings gathering about their cottage doors 
and appearing to exult in the humble 
comforts and embellishments which their 
own hands have spread around them. It 
is this sweet home-feeling, this settled 
repose of affection in the domestic 


- 
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scene, that is, after all, the parent of 
the steadiest virtues and purest enjoy- 
ments.—Rural Life in England. 


His works teem with tenderness 
and pathos: 


If thou art a child and hast ever added 
a sorrow to the soul or a furrow to 
the silvered brow of an affectionate par- 
ent; if thou art a husband, and hast 
ever caused the fond bosom that ven- 
tured its whole happiness in thy arms 
to doubt one moment of thy kindness or 
thy truth; if thou art a friend, and hast 
ever wronged, in thought, or word, or 
deed, the spirit that generously confided 
in thee; if thou art a lover, and hast 
ever given one unmerited pang to that 
true heart that now lies cold and still 
beneath thy feet; then be sure that every 
unkind look, every ungracious word, 
every ungentle action, will come throng- 
ing back upon thy memory and knock- 
ing dolefully at thy soul—then be sure 
that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and 
repentant on the grave, and utter the 
unheard groan and pour the unavailing 
tear—more deep, more bitter, because 
unheard and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, 
and strew the beauties of nature about 
the grave; console thy broken spirit, if 
thou canst, with these tender, yet futile 
tributes of regret; but take warning by 
the bitterness of this thy contrite afflic- 
tion over the dead, and henceforth be 
more faithful and affectionate in the dis- 
charge of thy duties to the living —Rural 
Funerals. 

I sank upon the grave and buried my 
face in the tall grass, and wept like a 
child. Yes, I wept in manhood, upon 
the grave, as I had in infancy upon the 
bosom of my mother. Alas, how little 
do we appreciate a mother’s tenderness, 
while living! How heedless are we in 
youth of all her anxieties and kindness! 
But when she is dead and gone; when 
the cares and coldness of the world 
come withering to our hearts; when we 
find how hard it is to find true sympa- 
thy, how few love us for ourselves, how 
few will befriend us in our misfortunes; 
then it is we think of the mother we 
have lost.—Tales of a Traveler. 


America’s obligation to Irving 
has been likened to that of Scot- 
land to Scott and Burns. He was 
a master in his sphere; ke did not 
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attempt that which was beyond 
him. He once said, “My writings 
may appear light and trifling in our 
country of philosophers and politi- 
cians; but if they possess merit in 
the class of literature to which they 
belong, it is all to which I aspire 
in the work. I seek only to blow 
a flute accompaniment in national 
concert, and leave others to play 
the fiddle and the French horn.” 

He died suddenly of disease of 
the heart Nov. 28, 1859. The fu- 
neral procession passed through the 
famous “Sleepy Hollow.” He was 
interred in the graveyard at Tarry- 
town. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Why has Irving been called the 
father of American literature? 

2. Tell about his parents, his home 
life, his name. 

3. Of what was he especially fond? 

4. What effect did his extensive 
travel-have upon his writings? 
5. What was his first literary publi- 
cation ? 

6. What was the purpose of Salma- 
guna? 

7. Tell about “The History of New 
York.” Give quotations from it. 

8. Why did not Irving marrv? 

9. What does the “Sketch Book” con- 
tain? 


Read some favorite passages 
from it. 
10. What honors were bestowed upon 
Irving? 


11. What characterizes his literature? 

12. His books have been grouped into 
four classes: the first show his interest 
in Dutch history and in the ancient 
legends of the Hudson; the second 
Spanish themes; the third, Western 
American themes; the fourth, biograph- 
ical work. Classify his books into these 
four groups. 

13. What do vou admire in Irving 
the man? 

14. What do you admire in Irving the 
author? 

Suggested Reading:—The Good Old 
Days of Knickerbocker Life from “A 
History of New York;” Wooter Van 


Twiller from the same; Rip Van Winkle, - 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Stratford 
on Avon, Westminster Abbey, from 


“The Sketch Book;” Moonlight on the 


Alhambra; Life of Goldsmith. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Holly and Easter Lilies. 

The Journal wishes to express 
appreciation for the copy of “Holly 
and Easter Lilies,” Alfred Lam- 
bourne’s tribute to his wife. The 
book is one of a limited Memorial 
Edition, and is not on sale. Some 
years ago Mr. Lambourne pub- 
lished a volume of the same title. 
Of his works it was his wife’s fa- 
vorite, so now he has added to and 
improved the volume, and issues it 
in her memory. It is the result of 
his life’s experience and study. All 
the trust, doubts, fears, mankind 
has felt are vividly portrayed; and 
last and best comes “faith through 
Christ—Holly, emblem of Whose 
birth, and Easter Lilies, emblem of 
Whose resurrection, adorn the 
pages of the book. Poetically and 
artistically, it is one of the most 
beautiful things ever published by a 
Utah writer. 


ad 


Opportunities for Women. 


The General Board are always 
pleased to learn of additional oppor- 
tunities for women to study what 
particularly pertains to and qualifies 
them for their life work. Such 
studies as home nursing, cooking, 
chemistry of food, sanitation, are 
invaluable in the maintaining of a 
home. 


#* 


“The Song of the Lark”’ 


of which our frontispiece this 
month is a copy, is a painting bv 
Jules Breton, one of the modern 
French artists. Like Millet, he 
chose his subjects from peasant life. 
The peasant girl, in this picture, has 
stopped with face alight and head 
uplifted to listen to the clear call 
of the lark song high overhead. 
Her whole attitude expresses rap: 
GigE, 


St. Cecit1a,—By Hoffman. 


Young Woman's Journal 


Vol. 18. September, 1907. 


‘Glue. 


Valeria De Mude Kelsey. 


A giant torch flares out acress the land, 

SH torch held high within a giant hand. 

Whe is it striding in the smoky haze 

And lighting all the trees, the grass, the maize? 
See how the flames leap up and all the pure 

- Burns inthe air. How odorous the fire! 

One moment stands he bowed and full of wee, 
Then catches up his torch and turns to 90. 
Within his arms a misilike garment lies; 

AU nebulously white it softly flies 

‘Uon the air behind. Xe passes slow 

“With terch down dropping as the shadows grew. 
Afar on dimming slope he takes his way, 
Bereaved and mateless toward the end of day. 
And slowly, as he treads the woodland track 


The wraithlike shroud of summer flutters back. 


No. 


SEVERED THROUGH SILENCE. 
Henry Adamson. 


A soft south wind rippled the 
surface of the sea. High over- 
head the blazing sun streamed 
down, flooding the summer scene 
as with a cascade of liquid gold. 
The rythmic swing of a popular 
waltz floated from the bandstand 
far down the white parade. 
Throngs of gaily-dressed visi- 
tors passed to and fro, and the 
pretty health resort was full of 
life and laughter. 

Alone on one of the seats that 
faced the sea sat two young peo- 
ple deep in conversation. Many 
a glance was directed toward 
them by the passersby; for the 
man was handsome, and the girl 
was as fair as heart could wish. 
Yet just now there was a momen- 
tary drooping of the long curved 
lashes as she listened to the news 
her lover had brought. 

“T know you will see this thing 
as ilecde. she said qictly. cin 
other circumstances I might not 
be so inclined to complain of my 
present prospects; but my natur- 
al independence prompts me to 
prove to your father that I can 
advance my interests still more 


rapidly than has hitherto been 
shown.” 
Irene was silent. The hand 


that idly toyed with her parasol 
trembled ever so slightly as she 
looked far out to sea. 

“Are you quite sure he needs 
such a proof?” she asked at last. 
“T know his business instincts al- 
most rule his life and largely sub- 
jugate the natural tenderness of 
his heart; but of his underlying 
love for me there can be no doubt, 
surely that may go for some- 
thing.” 


Nicol smiled, yet shook his 
head. “Precisely,” he replied, “if 
we were brought so low as to 
advance the plea. But I strongly 
prefer the higher road, and is it 
not for our mutual good? In two 
years my success will be assured. 
Then I can return and boldly ask 
him for your hand. I plead guilty 
to the charge of vain ambition 
which I see lurking in your eyes. 
But in this industrious, strenuous 
age every man must cut for him- 
self a path to fortune and posi- 
tion; he who neglects to do so 
neglects a duty to himself and 
those who love him. If he allows 
an obstacle to bar his progress he 
will live to regret the weakness 
by which he was influenced.” 

Irene sighed. “I suppose you 
are right,” she said simply. “Yet 
it will be hard to lose you.” 

With a swift unseen gesture 
he lightly touched the hand so 
near his own. “It will not be 
agreeable to me,” he assured her. 
“But I dare not miss this chance. 
Old Theobalds, who was a close 
friend of my father, has given me 
the first offer. His ostrich farm 
at the Cape is renowned for its 
splendid returns. He is too old 
to continue it himself, and wants 
me to purchase it at a compara- 
tively low valuation. Of course, 
my little capital will be swallow- 
ed up, but I can begin quite free 
from debt, and the proceeds of the 
farm will soon replace all that I 
shall expend.” 

She nodded, and tried to bright- 
en up. Obviously it was not for 
her to dispute his going when 
the first and foremost reason for 
the step was connected with her- 
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self. Yet deep down in her heart 
there lurked the same regret that 
had come between her father and 
herself. Why were they both so 
ceaselessly athirst for success? 
Ambition seemed to swallow up 
the sweeter inclinations of life, 
as shown by the words her lover 
had used to set forth his stand- 
ard of a man’s clear duty to him- 
self. Well, she must make the 
best of a very sad prospect, and 
be patient till he returned to 
claim her for his own. 

“We must write each week,” 
he said consolingly, “and allow no 
circumstances to hinder. We 
must try to make the separation 
less poignant through our letters 
and the solace they will breathe. 
We must be true and look for- 
ward to the future when our hour 
shall come. I have no fear that 
you will not be brave and wise 
and patient. And the depth and 
continuance of my love you need 
never doubt.” 

In the violet eyes that looked 
far out to sea a mist appeared. 
She rose without a word and put 
up her parasol. Nicol Harker 
understood, and wisely held his 
peace. 

II. 

August Aird stood in the cen- 
ter of the great, luxurious room 
and waited for the coming of his 
daughter. His face was white 
and haggard, his manner restless 
and ill at ease. The air oppressed 
him, and he flung aside the broad 
windows that looked out upon the 
street. Then, feeling his physi- 
cal as well as his mental balance 
unsteady, he dropped witha groan 
into the nearest chair. Irene en- 


tered the room, and came to a 
halt before her father. The fear 


in his eyes communicated itself . 
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to hers and instinctively she be- 
gan to tremble. 

“What is it?” She whispered 
faintly. “Something has hap- 
pened! Tell me quickly what it 
iss, 

The financier turned away his 
head. 

“I have ill news,” he said husk- 
ily. “If I held my peace to-night 
you would know to-morrow. Bet- 
ter that you should hear the 
worst from me. I am ruined. 
Hopelessly and irretrievably ruin- 
ed. In foolish confidence I sunk 
an enormous sum in a risky spec- 
ulation. The bubble has burst, 
and it will take every penny I 
possess to liquidate my debts.” 

For one instant Irene stood 
as if turned to stone. Then, re- 
membering only that her father 
was in need of comfort, she ran 
to his side and knelt upon the 
floor at his feet. 

“Dear father,” she said entreat- 
ingly, “do not let this trouble rob 
you. of all courage. We will be 
brave and face the worst together. 
I am only a girl,yet I can be worthy 
of my father and help him bear the 
reverses of fate.’ 

But the old man shook his 
head. His face was ashen, his 
whole frame quivering with the 
shock that had come upon him. 
More than a year before his phy- 
sician had warned him to resist 
the stress of violent emotions, as 
his heart was not strong. Irene 
was conscious that the shock had 
told upon him deeply, and fear 
began to gripe and_ stifle her 
young heart. With gentle and 
oft-repeated entreaties she begged 
him to be strong. 

Hour after hour went by, and 
still she kept close to his side. 
When at length he rose and bade 
her good night she reluctantly let 
him go to his room. With a 
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beating heart she listened at the 
closed door. For a while he 
restlessly paced the floor. A deep 
sigh reached her. The pacing 
feet stopped, and her relief was 
great as she became conscious 
that he was retiring. Then she 
slipped away to her own room to 
face the stern realization of all 
that this financial ruin would in- 
volve. 

“Poor father!” she sighed com- 
passionately. “I. pray God that 
this great trouble will do him no 
hurt. I’m thankful he has gone 
to bed. Tomorrow I will go with 
him to the office and stay at his 
side to help him bear this terri- 
ble burden.” 

Tears fell upon the snowy cov- 
erlet of her dainty bed, beside 
which she had knelt. 

Then her mind wandered to a 
far-off shore, where a young and 
ambitious man was striving with 
undaunted energy for the sweets 
of fortune. A chill crept into her 
heart and she shivered as though 
with sudden cold; but she ban- 
ished the thoughts that crowded 
one upon another. ‘Tomorrow 
would be time enough to face that 
stern, insistent question. Tonight 
she must think only of her father. 

“We must begin the world 
anew,’ she whispered. “He shall 
not find me wanting either in the 
will or the power to help and 
comfort him. He shall see that 
Ican’ béVof use" Piss thought 
brought her consolation, and her 
eyes looked bravely into the dark 
and impenetrable mist that ob- 
scured the future. 

But a new and more poig- 
nant sorrow awaited her with the 


coming of the dawn; for the soul - 


of August Aird had escaped from 
the worries and perplexities of 


life and had winged its way to the. 


rest that is unceasing. 
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Nicol Harker leaned against 
one of the pillars that fronted the 
veranda of his house and looked: 
desolately out over the broad 
sweep of green upland that lay 
beyond. For the first time in his 
life he had been brought face to 
face with a keen sorrow. The firm 
brown hand that held the fatal 
letter trembled and shook. Again 
he read’ the missive through. 

“Dear Nicol:—I doubt not 
that long before this you have 
heard the news of my father’s 
death. Far as you are from 
North Britain, I know the colony 
in which you reside is well in 
touch with all that happens here. 
Of course, you realize the differ- 
ence which this change has made 
to me. My first act is one of 
duty, a duty that is clear and not 
to be denied. By virtue of my 
altered circumstances I am reso- 
lute to sever the bond which till 
now existed between us. Our en- 
gagement had better end. Let 
me, in closing, remind you of 
your own decisive words, uttered 
when you first brought me news 
of your intended departure: ‘Ev- 
ery man must cut for himself a 
path to fortune and position. He 
who neglects to do so neglects a 
duty to himself and those who 
love him. If he allows an ob- 
stacle to bar his progress he will 
live to regret the weakness by 
which he was influenced.’ I think 
I need say no more. The reasons 
that actuate me are sufficiently 
obvious with this reminder be- 
fore your eyes. Wishing you all 
the success which you so well de- 
serve, I am, your sincere friend, 

Irene Aird.” 


The young man groaned as he 
dropped the letter and sat down. 
It was so unexpected. Home pa- 
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pers seldom came his way, and 
no news had reached him of the 
financier’s death. But the mean- 
ing of this letter was clear and 
not to be denied.  Bitterly he 
thought of the trust he had re- 
posed in this fair girl, who now 
so wantonly cast him off. 

““By virtue of her altered cir- 
cumstances,’’’ he quoted with a 
dull pain at his heart. “Yes, her 
reasons are sufficiently obvious. 
Her father is dead. As his only 
child she finds herself a rich wo- 
man, and forgets the man who 
came here to work to give her 
ease and luxury. That which in- 
spired me she casts in my face. 
Yet how weak her argument! I 
was ambitious, not so much for 
myself as for her. To win a 
place for her in the world, to pro- 
vide for her a home in which she 
might make no harsh compari- 
sons to the one she had left be- 
hind — that was the keynote of 
my ambition. The words were 
only used to save me from a 
charge of boastfulness. . How 
could I harp persistently upon 


that one string and repeat a. 


thousand times that it was for 
her I came away! How dif- 
ferent is the act which she has 
here committed! How different 
its motive! Well, I must work 
hard and try to forget. Little 
more than a year ago I bade her 
good-bye. Only last week I re- 
ceived from her a letter full of 
sweetness and faith. To-day—” 
_He broke off, tore the letter 
into shreds, scattered the frag- 
ments far and wide, and rose to 
his feet. 

“Tll go and look at the birds,” 
he said. “Then I’ll summon the 
_Kaffirs and try a little sport.” 

Taking down his stout green- 
hide whip, he strode off to the 


stable. A little later he was.rid-. 
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ing rapidly over the green upland 
to inspect his valuable stock of 
great veldt birds. And still later 
he was stalking springbok with 
his heavy express, while silent 
Kaffirs watched him from. their 
cover with excitement as keen as 
his own. Yet in the background 
of his mind there lurked a re- 
membrance whose bitterness was 
in no way diminished. 


ihc 


Nearly three years had elapsed 
since Nicol Harker bade farewell 
to his native land. Again he stood 
upon the familiar shore and 
thought how different might have 
been his homecoming. 

Success and. prosperity were 
his, yet they turned to ashes, for 
lack of the joy with which they 
had once been associated. His 
untiring energy had blunted the 
sharpness of his humiliation, but 
the dull pain was there still. 
Many things: had brought him 
back to North Britain. One oc-* 
curred to him as he passed the 
office of a leading Edinburgh 
newspaper. A few words pro- 
cured him admission to the inner 
sanctum of the editor. There he 
made. known his errand. The di- 
rector of the public mind listened 
attentively. A few judicious in- 
quiries made it more than clear 
that this young man possessed a 
keen insight into the secret do- 
ings of the Transvaal. 

“T wish you’d write up two col- 
umns for us on this subject,” said 
the editor persuasively. “The 
matter is of great interest just 
now, and we are willing to pay a 
high rate for information of this 
kind. Can you spare us an hour 
or two? I can put a room and 
typist at your disposal.” 
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Nicol rose from his seat. 

“T am more than ready to com- 
ply,” he said. “My one wish is 
to give publicity to the facts in 
my possession.” 

The editor touched an electric 
bell, and a messenger entered the 
room. With a few brief words the 
great man made known his wish- 
es, and Nicol followed the mes- 
senger to the room he was to use. 
The door closed silently behind 
him, he stepped quickly to the 
typist, who had already taken her 
seat. Then, in a sudden flash of 
startled recognition, he came to 
an abrupt halt. 

“Miss Aird—lIrene!” 
ulated. 

The girl colored hotly, and her 
fingers trembled as they rested on 
the keys. Her agitation was so 
great that he went a step nearer 
and spoke again. 

“Forgive me for startling you 
in this way,” he said. “But I had 
no idea—” 

He broke off helplessly. She 
lifted her eyes to his, and read 
surprise and bewilderment in ev- 
ery line of his face. 

“Why should you be sur- 
prised?” she faltered. “The death 
cf my. f-trer, as you very well 
knew, left me quite destitute. I 
have since been compelled to earn 
my own living.” 

He dropped into the nearest 
chair. 

“As I very well know,” he re- 
peated slowly. “In  heaven’s 
name, what is this? I know 
no more than was contained in 
your letter of dismissal. Your 
father’s death left you rich. And 


he ejac- 


in the pride that follows riches. 


you despised the struggling own- 
er of an ostrich farm, and spurned 


him as unworthy. These are the 


convictions with which your let- 
ter inspired me.” 
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She looked into his face with 
her astonished cyes. In a flash 
she knew and understood the 
truth—she had told him of her 
father’s death, but she could not 
bring herself to write of his finan- 
cial rim.” “It “seemed to carry, 
shame to his memory. And after 
all what need to write? Such 
news flies swiftly, and he would 
be sure to read of it in the news- 
papers. 

“You did not understand,” she 
said in tremulous agitation. “He 
was ruined the day before he died. 
He left me penniless. It was this 
I meant when I spoke of my “al- 
tered circumstances.’ And when 
I thought of all you had said to 
ie that- day by the»sea, eter 
keenly how great a hindrance I 
must be to you. My father had 
not encouraged your attentions 
because you were not what the 
world calls ‘rich. How could I— 
a penniless orphan—come to you 
when there was nothing to give 
and all to receive? Yet I will 
confess that a hope still lingered 
within me that you would disre- 
gard all other considerations and 
remember only that—that you 
loved me.” 

She heard his quick step upon 
the floor, and with a little cry 
rose to meet him. 

“Oh, I have been a fool—a mis- 
erable fool!” he said. “Why 
did I not write and learn the 
truth? It was I who steeled my- 
self with pride. I who was ready 
to believe—can you forgive me? 
I have been so lonely and deso- 
late without you! Will you come 
back with me to the home I have 
made out yonder?” 

She looked quickly at the closed 
door. “If you will take me,” she 
said. “I have never ceased to 
love you, Nicol. And—and I shall 
be glad to go.” . 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN. 
Charles H. Wilcken. 


Kighteen fifty-seven was an 
eventful year in the history of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, and to some extent, 
in the history and career of your 
humble servant. 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


When in the year 1847, Presi- 
dent Young in company of Wil- 
ford Woodruff and others, select- 
ed the spot where now the beauti- 
ful Salt Lake Temple stands, he 
put his cane on the ground and 
made among other prophecies, the 
following: 

“Tf our enemies will let us alone 
for ten years, we will ask no odds 
of them.” 

Precisely ten years from that 
date, and while the people had 
gathered in the tops of the moun- 
tains, in Cottonwood Canyon, to 
celebrate the 24th of July, Pion- 
eer Day, in the midst of the re- 
joicings, President Young re- 
ceived news of the approach of an 
army coming to discipline the 
Mormons. 

This news somewhat astound- 
ed the President, but he soon re- 
covered. And now listen to the 
literal fulfillment of the prophecy 
of 1847: “I feel that I wont bear 
such treatment—for we are just 
as free as the mountain air. This 
people are free: they are not in 
bondage to any government on 
God’s footstool. We have trans- 
gressed no law, neither do we in- 
tend to do so, but as for any 
nation coming to destroy this peo- 
ple, God Almighty being my help- 
er it shall not be.” 


I arrived in the United Statesin - 


the Spring of 1857 — green from 


Germany. Of course like most. 


all emigrants, I was much disap- 
pointed in my anticipations. Not 
understanding the language, I 
failed to find employment, but in 
German quarters I heard a great 
deal of talk about an uprising of 
the Mormons in Utah; that re- 
cruiting offices had been estab- 
lished to raise troops to be sent 
against these rebels. Here then 
was my chance for something to 
do. The old war spirit revived, 
I having been through a cam- 
paign in Germany in the years 
1848-49 and 50 in the war of Sles- 
wig - Holstein against Denmark. 
So, lacking better employment, I 
enlisted in the army. 

From now on excitement was 
kept up. I was sent to Governors 
Island where everything was bus- 
tle, recruits being drilled in the 
manual of war and target shoot- 
ing and being got ready to kill 
the wicked Mormons. 

Here I will remark that a great 
many of the private soldiers had 

-an idea that the Mormons were 
some tribe of Indians, but the bet- 
ter informed ones, especially the 
officers and a great many of the 
non-commissioned officers, knew 
better, and were revelling in the 
anticipation of the good times 
they would have with the Mor- 
mon wives and girls after the 
men had all been disposed of. 

Two or three weeks passed in 
drilling, etc., then a number of us 
were picked out and sent to Fort 
Leavenworth to fill up the Phelps 
Battery. So I soon became a full 
fledged artillery man. At the Fort 
also everything was bustle and 
hurry, all were talking about the 
“Mormons.” 

About the middle of July the 
great army consisting of infantry, 
“cavalry and artillery, numbering 
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about 2500 men, with immense 
supply trains, started on their 
eventful journey across the plains. 
We reached Hams Fort, nearly 
fifty miles east of Fort Bridger, 
about the beginning of October 
without any serious mishaps; 
however, a day or two before we 
reached Hams Fort, the different 
detachments were somewhat dis- 
turbed by having their horses and 
mules stampeded during nights, 
so that the body of the force was 
constantly kept awake. Animals 
had to be kept tied up at night 
and could feed in the day time 
only under heavy guard. Trou- 
bles began to increase from day 
to day. Little squads of daring 
Mormons would show themselves 
on the surrounding hills, then dis- 
appear and shortly after would be 
seen somewhere else, which made 
us think that the hills were full 
of them. 

A kind of silent fear came over 
the expedition. In our journey, 
we had met, a few weeks previous, 
Captain Van Fleet, who had been 
sent to President Young in ad- 
vance, to arrange for a peaceful 
entry of the army and also to se- 
cure supplies and quarters for 
them. He reported to the Com- 
manding officer, Colonel Alexan- 
der, the failure of his mission and 
the determination of President 
Young not to let the army enter 
Utah: (Uhe details of Captain 
Van Fleet’s negotiation with 
President Young are given in 
“Whitney’s History of Utah.”) 

We now began to realize that 
President Young had meant what 


he had said, “That the army could - 


not enter Utah.” ‘Troubles in- 
creased from day to day. Great 
clouds of smoke were seen in ev- 
ery direction. These dreadful 
Mormons were setting the grass 
on fire so that there would be no 
feed for the animals and these 


‘made up 
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fires would often threaten to de- 
stroy the camp. Reports would 
come in of supply trains having 
been burned and the cattle taken’ 
by the Mormons. All of which 
perplexed the officers in com- 
mand to such an extent that a 
council was called, to consid- 
er the advisability of going on, 
fighting their way through or 
stopping and waiting the arrival 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Col- 
onel A. Sidney Johnston, who was 
speeding across the plains to unite 
with the troops. The younger 
officers just come from West 
Point, who were eager for glory 
and also eager to realize the good 
times they would have in Salt 
Lake City—hanging Brigham 
Young and his main supporters 
and taking full possession of the 
ladies and everything that was 
left—these of course were for 
fighting their way on at any risk. 
But the older and cooler heads, 
more experienced in Indian war- 
fare, considered it wiser to await 
the arrival of Colonel Johnston. 
Hence we remained in camp on 
the defensive. 


About this time I had had all 
I wanted of life in the “Flower of 
the-American Army.” I had, as 
stated, served three years in a 
well-regulated and _ disciplined 
army, where every soldier was 
considered a gentleman. Here I 
found myself in the ranks of the 
lowest kind of humanity. In 
those days none but the scum of 
society would enlist for a paltry 
wage of $13.00 per month, unless 
they were green-horns and unac- 
quainted with conditions. All 
manner of crimes were committed 
and as for discipline, there was. 
none. Under these conditions I 
my mind to take 
“French leave,” make my way to 
some Mormon camp, and in due 
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time take up my journey to Cali- 
fornia. I had gained by this time 
the full confidence and respect of 
my commanding officer, Captain 
Phelps. From him I got permis- 
sion, on the morning of the 6th 
of October, to go hunting, with 
the fatherly advice to be careful 
and not let the Mormons take me 
prisoner. 

After looking over the maps of 
the country, which I found in the 
Captain’s tent, | took my course 
westward and at noon the follow- 
ing day, I came in sight of Fort 
Bridger. I was met some little 
distance from the Fort by. two 
Mormon officers, and was happily 
surprised at the kind treatment 
they extended to me. On arriving 
in camp dinner was prepared and 
while I was enjoying my meal, 
we saw an immense herd of cattle 
comine toe. ther ort. »*These 
proved to be cattle Lot Smith had 
taken on Green River where he 
had captured a number of supply 
trains. After destroying all the 
supplies and burning all the wag- 
ons, the cattle were brought here 
to be sent to Salt Lake City. 
This was the greatest blow to 
the army—winter setting in and 
no provisions and none within a 
thousand miles. After some little 
rest it was decided to start with 
the herd of cattle to Salt-Lake. I 
was furnished with one of the dis- 
abled horses and placed under the 
care of Mr. S. Epperson, who had 
charge of the herd. There were 
several boys, and, as young folks 
will, we soon formed acquaint- 
ance. I was now moving in an 
entirely different element, no 
swearing, no fighting, no drink- 
ing, no pilfering—all so different 
and pleasing that I naturally took 
to it and we soon became friends. 


The most-note- worthy and sur-. 


‘prising thing to me was, when, 


after our evening meal, the Cap-2 


up. the 


-force 
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tain called the boys for prayer. 
All knelt down—one of them be- 
ing mouth—thanking the Lord for 
His kind protection and invoking 
further blessings upon them, but 
especially upon the Church and 
its leaders, Presidents Brigham 
Young, Heber C. Kimball, and 
Daniel H. Wells. “When you 
are in Rome, do as the Romans,” 
I had learned from boyhood 
and I knelt with them. While 
thus engaged my mind ran back 
on my past career, and I could 
not help seeing how I had been 
protected and guided by an All- 
Wise Providence. My mind be- 
gan to run in a different channel, 
changing my aspirations and sub- 
sequently my whole course in life. 
Each day was started in the same 
way as the previous one and ended, 
with prayer. After breakfast we 
rounded up Uncle Sam’s cattle and 
started on our journey. It now 
became interesting to me to no- 
tice the activity of the militia that 
had been called to stop the pro- 
gress of the army. Fortifications 
and barricades were placed at 
every prominent and_ strategic 
point and as we advanced the 
works became more extensive and 
formidable. 

I may remark here that Presi- 
dent Brigham Young had sent a 
mesage to Colonel Alexander not 
to attempt to pass. the boundary 
line as he would meet with resist- 
ance in case he’did. 

(The correspondence of Presi- 
dent Young with Colonel Alex- 
ander can be found in Whitney’s 
History.) 

When, however, we reached 
Echo Canyon, I saw in a moment 
that the course Colonel Alexander 
had followed was a very wise one. 

That canyon would have used 
whole of the army. in 
a short time, and only a small 
would have been ne- 
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cessary to do. it. 9@Echo™Can- 
yon is small narrow pasage 
—almost a box canyon. The walls 
are nearly perpendicular, in some 
places even over-hanging, and of- 
ten reaching a height of two- 
hundred feet. I noticed great ac- 
tivity on those heights. Men 
were busily engaged piling large 
and small rocks in great quanti- 
ties at the edges of the precipices 
to be ready to hurl destruction 
upon an advancing foe. In the 
canyon barricades were erected, 
dams were built across the creek, 
so as to inundate a portion of the 
road if necessary, and all manner 
of obstructions were in progress. 
At Echo Canyon were the head- 
quarters of General Daniel H. 
Wells and his troops; how many 
there were I do not know, they 
seemed thousands to,me. We 
were kindly received and _ it 
brought joy to the hearts of the 
soldiers to see the great number 
of cattle taken from their ene- 
mies. I, of course, was “The Ele- 
phant.” Numerous questions were 
asked of me, to which I could 
only give answer through an in- 
terpreter. Everywhere I could 
hear the strains, 


“Then let us be on hand, 
By Brigham Young to stand.” 


This greatly surprised and, to 
a small degree, distressed me. 1 
could not understand how a peo- 
ple living in the tops of the moun- 
tains and their fastnesses wanted 
to place themselves in bondage to 
this man Brigham Young. I had 
but recently left my fatherland 
where the people had been un- 
successful in the attempt to free 
themselves from the yoke of ty- 
rants. Here I found a longing 
for that yoke. My heart went out 
to this people and I felt sorry for 
them. Of course I did not know 
nor understand anything about 
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the principles of the gospel. Some 
Germans I had met at Bridger 
and on the road had told me 
about prophets and revelations, . 
about angels visiting the earth, 
and Brigham Young being God’s 
mouth - piece here on earth and 
lots of other things, for all of 
which I pitied them the more. 
Still I felt happy and content in 
their company, more so than I 
had felt in any company in my 
life before. 

We journeyed on and arrived 
in Salt Lake City, October 11th, 
1857. Here all was talk and ex- 
citement. 

A little incident happened to 
me as we came to the mouth of 
Emigration Canyon, when the 
valley was spread out to my view. 
An indescribable feeling came 
over me, a feeling of peace, of 
gratitude and of contentment 
such as I had never before ex- 
perienced. It forced me to retire 
behind a rock and kneel down in 
humble reverance to my Maker. 
I have only once again, had the 
Same experience, and that was 
when I returned from my mis- 
sion in 1873, on reaching the 
shores of this our blessed Amer- 
ica. It seems to me that a differ- 
ent atmosphere hangs over this 
land, and that the presence of our 
Father is felt closer here than in 
any other country. 

In Salt Lake City I was turned 
over to a troop from Provo that 
was ready to start for the moun- 
tains, every man in high spirits, 
eager to defend name and coun- 
try. By their commander, H. J. 
Nuttall, IT was advised to go to 
Provo, where I would be provid- 


ed for. This I did, stopping with 


Bishop E. Blackburn, whose 
kindness to me I shall never for- 


get. 


But to return to the friends I 
left behind. As stated, Colonel 
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Alexander had concluded not to 
attack the Mormons, but to wait 
until Commander Sidney John- 
ston came up. 

The officers and men of the 
command I had been with, 
thought, on my not returning, 
that the Mormons had killed me. 
And this belief concerning me came 
very near costing D. Hickman his 
life. It came in this way. On my 
arrival at Fort Bridger, I traded 
my belt to Mr. Hickman. A day 
or two after, he was sent with dis- 
patches to Colonel Alexander. 
The boys of my troop recognized 
my belt on him, arrested him, and 
were in the act of stringing him 
up, when fortunately Col. Alex- 
ander happened to come and 
stopped them. They kept Mr. 
Hickman prisoner for some time, 
but on learning that I was in Salt 
Lake, he was released and sent 
with a message from Colonel Al- 
exander to President Brigham 
Young. 

When Colonel Johnston arrived 
he adopted Colonel Alexander’s 
plan and went into winter quar- 
ters at Blackfoot. Winter set in 
out there early. Provisions had 
become scarce, also feed for the 
animals, and men and beasts be- 
gan to suffer. 

Different efforts were made to 
reach the valley by way of Soda 
Spring but the undertaking was 
foiled by the interference of Rob- 
ert T. Burton, and the troops 
were glad to return to old quar- 
ters. Places where the troops and 
animals might have had partial 
shelter, Fort Bridger and Fort 
Supply, were burned by the Mor- 
mons. 

In the middle of November, 
Captain Scott with about 500 dra- 
goons came up just before Colon- 


el Johnston reached Fort Bridg-, - 
er. With him was Governor Cum-~ 
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ming, the new appointee to that 
position, and other officials. Ne- 
gotiations were started between 
Brigham Young and Governor 
Cumming which lasted more or 
less all winter. In the Spring of 
1858, Colonel Kane, who had been 
a friend of the Mormons from the 
days of Missouri and Illinois, was 
sent by the Federal Government 
to patch up difficulties, look into 
affairs here, and report at Wash- 
ington. Of course all this took 
time. Washington was distant 
about three months travel from 
Salt Lake. In the meantime the 
poor soldiers suffered fearfully. 
Salt, common salt, even, was 
withheld from them. President 
Brigham Young, on hearing that 
they were suffering for the want 
of this very necessary article, sent 
them a wagon load, which, how- 
ever, Colonel Johnston would not 
accept, and it was taken back 
a distance and left. Indians after- 
wards carried it into camp and 
sold it at $5.00 per pound. 

Colonel Kane’s investigation 
resulted in the Government send- 
ing Commissioners here to nego- 
tiate with the Mormon leader, 
Brigham Young. Whether this 
ending might be called humiliat- 
ing to the President of the United 
States, James Buchannan, or not, 
I leave my readers to judge. 

After this conference with the 
United States Commissioners 
(which was held in 1858), the 
troops were allowed to enter Salt 
Lake Valley and take up their 
quarters at Camp Floyd, Cedar 
Valley, forty-eight miles from 
Salt Lake City. Two or three 
years later, the whole command 
departed and most of them joined 
their fortunes with the army of 
the South. 

Thus ended the great Mormon 


war of 1857. 


THE WAY OF A GIRL. 


Susa Talmage. 


Lou went over the letter for 
the third time. It was from her 
brother’s college friend, and writ- 
ten in a manly straight-forward 
way, asking for the privilege of a 
regular correspondence with her 
with a definite end in view. 

She looked worried and unhap- 
py, as, after the final reading she 
placed the letter in her desk and 
stepped over to the telephone. 

ELello,+ Jack? Yes, this is (lou, 
Shall you be busy tonight? Very 
well, call around about seven will 
you? Goodbye.” 

At six she took off her dark 
blue school dress and slipped into 
a dainty gray thing with touches 
of pink here and there about it. 
Her hair waved lightly back and 
in the coil at her neck she put a 
pale carnation. 

She met Jack at the door. They 
sat and talked of his work in the 
bank, of her school, of the book 
they had read last and then Lou 
proposed a walk. 

Out under the stars and in the 
moonlight she nerved herself for 
the desperate attempt. 

“Jack, tell me something. I 
want you to answer seriously and 
truly. What are your plans for 
the next five or six years?” 

“My plans—well Pussy, let’s 


see. See mother and! ‘the girls 
clear of debt and comfortable— 
that will take my earnings for 


some time to come—then I'll bor- 
row the money and go in for my 
medical. course—and if I’m suc- 
cessful in that Tl come back 
here and put out my sign—I 
think that’s about all.” 

“Are you sure there is nothing 
else—no other plan to go along 
with that one?” 

“Oh well, there: may be a lit- 
tle girl mixed up in the affair 


some where—if I ever find her— 
you know my likings in that line 
—small and light haired, ete. 

The girl beside him quivered. 
She stood but a few inches be- 
neath him, and her hair and eyes 
were black. 

They walked on in silence for 
a few blocks, then Jack said: 

“Turn and turn about is fair 
play, Pussy. Now what are your 
plans?” 

It was moonlight, so that he 
could not see that the face she 
turned towards him was white, 
and sick and quivering. She 
made a mighty effort to steady 
her voice, and answered: 

“My plans—well little brother, 
I know you ’ll keep my confidence 
—I—think I shall be married 
soon.” 

He reached out and took her 
hand in a hearty grasp. 

“Good for you—little girl—I’m 
ever so glad to hear it—do I 
know him?” 

“No—but sometime when he is 
at the house Il] have you come 
up and meet him—and now—” 
with a quick little laugh, which 
took the place of a sob—and 
now I’m in for a race—one, two, 
three—off for the Park corner.” 
And she went past him—a sud- 
den swirl of gray skirts. 

It was after he had lett her at 
her own gate and was whistling 
along his homeward way that he 
stopped short as if just recalling 
something amusing. 

“Well, I declare, if that is not 
just the way with a girl. To take 


all that round about way to break 


the news to me. A fellow, now, 
would have come out plunk and 
had it over with.” And taking 


‘up his tune where he left os he 


went home. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


Concerning Giggling Girls. 


Susa Y. 


The giggling girls are very 
much like the poor, “they are al- 
ways with us.” As a matter fact, 
they are a condition, not a class. 
The age of development is al- 
ways productive of the effects 
which so alarm and antagonize 
some of our'serious and unphilo- 
sophical older girls. Girls that 
are healthy, vigorous, normal, 
and natural, can no more help 
giggling and wiggling and scream- 
ing, with more or iess vehem- 
ence, at a certain age than they 
can help breathing. Between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen the at- 
tack usually comes on. This is 
the most uncertain and danger- 
ous age of a girl’s life; but what 
the girl needs is not suppression, 
but intelligent sympathy and di- 
rection. 

The causes are all well known 
to physicians and intelligent par- 
ents; so are the effects. But few 
people realize the real dangers, 
and fewer still know how to 
guard their own and other peo- 
ple’s children against the hidden 
pitfalls of this period. 

There is a constant uprising, 
here and there, to suppress the 
rude boy and the giggling girl. 
But if people would only use their 
intelligence they would realize that 
their vigilance should never cease. 
It is the duty of the public con- 
stantly to be tolerant of noise and 
romp while it should watch that 
the noise never is stilled by dark- 
ness and hidden sin. Noise, light, 
romp, these are safe outlets for 
the stored up force and energy 
‘which must express itself or 


Gates. 


“bust,” as the boy would himself 
put his case. 

Who does not know and suffer 
because of the rude, crude boy, he 
who sits on the back bench in 
meetings and sticks pins in his 
companions, whistles under his 
breath, pulls the hair of the girl 
in front, and shuffles while the 
long-winded speaker is hunting 
vainly for some long lost inspira- 
tion? And the truth of it is, that he 
is always there, always has been, 
and ever will be. He changes his 
name and color of his eyes, but 
his freckles and general run-down 
appearance is perennial. - Not 
even a Yankee mother could keep 
his face clean. And there is his 
companion mischief maker, the 
giggling girl, she twists and turns 
at every new arrival in the church, 
she snickers and laughs at every 
silly remark made by her equally 
foolish girl- comrade, while she 
constantly glances at the boys at 
the back seat to see if they are ob- 
serving the sensation she is creat- 
ing in her own particular corner. 
These are ever recurring condi- 
tions, like the spring and the pus- 
sy willows; why should they dis- 
cOlirage: us? These: same ele- 
ments of our human society are 
the breeders of evil as well as 
good; these girls and boys are 
often the generators of nearly all 
the energy of the neighborhood; 
and woe be to the mother who 
hopes to keep her child from as- 
sociation with these storm cen- 
ters and strife-breeders. 

“Brick” Pomeroy once made 


‘this pithy remark: “Failures are 
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but successes off the track.” Evil 
is but misdirected good. With 


that thought firmly fixed in our 
minds, we can bear to contem- 
plate our own and other’s life- 
mistakes, and so approach the 
gigeling girl with much respect 
and due consideration. First, the 
chances are that the giggling girl 
is the strongest character in your 
whole Association. She is pretty 
sure to possess an attraction, evil 
you no doubt call it, but a sure 
attraction, for both boys and girls. 
She is so over-burdened with 
force, energy, ambition, magne- 
tism, and physical potentialities, 
that she must give these forces 
vent, or they would consume her. 
If no one provides a safe channel 
for her steam to vent itself, na- 
ture becomes abnormal, and the 
girl plunges headlong, first into 
temptation, and then into sin. 
Give the giggling girl a chance. 
Put her to work. Invent all sorts 
of manual-training classes for the 
use of her physical and intellec- 
tual energies, and then get her to 
work in your Associations. Dear 
old Brother Maeser used to make 
“Monitors” of all the ungovern- 
able boys and girls in the school. 
That is, they were set over the 
whole class as conduct-supervis- 
ors; if he kept them busy watch- 
ing other people’s conduct, they 
had small time to waste in idle 
mischief themselves. The sur- 
plus energy must be worked off, 
or society as a whole will suffer. 
If you should find a mountain 
stream rushing and bounding and 
gurgling over rocks and roots, you 
would not remove all the stones 
especially in the stream’s first 
channel, for you know that the 
boulders help to clarify and purge 
the water of unfit and extran- 
eous matter; but when the stream 
reaches the valley, you at once 
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clear its course, turn it into fruc- 
tifying channels, and train it over 
the thirsty land to soften and feed 
a thousand acres of parched fields. 
Thus do with the energy of your 
giggling girl. She will make your 
best worker in all active direct- 
ions; let her express her life and 
force in safe and sane ways, not 
in unregulated and fitful channels. 
Let her giggle all she will in safe 
and proper places. Encourage 
her to do so; but gently teach her 
not to giggle on the streets or in 
meeting, or indeed, in any public 
places. 

Above all things, be apprecia- 
tive of the giggling girl’s efforts. 
Honey always catches more flies 
than vinegar, and the sweet words 
of approbation and _ encourage- 
ment which fall from the lips of 
wise teachers are fruitful seed in 
the fallow fields of youthful en- 
deavor. Be generous with your 
praise. If you must blame, find 
a whole lot of good things the 
girl has done, and preface your 
sharp words or your suggested re- 
bukes with the sugar-coating of 
your loving encouragement in 
other directions. I am not a be- 
liever in the absence of corporal 
punishment in children, nor in the 


_ refusal to administer swift and 


sharp rebukes to those who are 
sinful or in flagrant and willful er- 
ror. Butasa rule, the Lord deals 
with us mercifully, rather than 
sharply; else, where would you 
and I be? The Doctrnie and Cov- 
enants tells us just how to correct. 
Read it for yourself. Sec. 121, 
Verses 41-46. 

The gravest danger of all in 
this giggling girl’s short career 
is often overlooked, or slurred 
over with the remark that “boys 
must climb fool’s hill, and girls 
must follow them.” If the par- 
ents of our communities could 
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hear some of the whispered con- 
versations between the little girls 
and the little boys, and later be- 
tween them both, they would be 
sleepless for many nights there- 
after. A girl should never be per- 
mitted to go out on the streets 
alone at night, No two girls, nor, 
indeed a dozen girls, are suffi- 
ciently safe. The girl that has 
passed the age oe eighteen or 
twenty is comparatively safe; but 
it is of the child of twelve or four- 
teen, or sixteen, I speak. The boy 
of fourteen or sixteen is even in a 
more dangerous case than the 
girl. Older boys should set to 
watch the young ones, and this is 
often a very sure protection to the 
older boy or girl. The guardian 
of another’s weakness finds his 
own best safe-guard in the pro- 
tection of a weaker soul. 

And bless me, is it the giggling 
girl who is the only unsafe and 
dangerous element in society? 
Alas, no! The quiet, proper, and 
subdued little girl, is sometimes 
the veiled fire-brand of the whole 
community. Indeed, all little girls 
and all little boys are as full of 
possibilities for evil as they are 
for good; and the greater the 
force and strength of character, 
if it be not properly directed and 
wisely engaged, the greater the 
power for evil within that boy or 
girl. 

And then there is that other 
great danger which is so subtle 
and so vital; the danger of ignor- 
ance. Too many, yes, the ma- 
jority of parents leave their chil- 
dren with a bottle of poison, un- 
marked, a razor unexplained, in 
their ignorant hands, and then 
they often wonder that the child 
is killed or ruined for life. Your 
child has a hidden vial of poison 
in his hand, when he possesses all 
‘the developing seeds of manhood 
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within him, and you leave him in 
ignorance of the forces and strong 
impulses which move him. Tell 
your child the truth; when? 
When he or she is old enough to 
ask questions. Study how to tell 
the truth, and study that art with 
more and greater attention than 
you ever put into your literary 
lessons. Apply yourself to the 
study of life as vigorously as you 
did to the study of Tennyson. If 
you are an officer in the Mutuals, 
see to it that there are no ignor- 
ant girls in your Association. By 
the time they are old enough to 
come into your organization, they 
are surely old enough to be told 
all the beautiful and sacred truths 
of human creation. Girls gener- 
ally sin, the first time, with more 
or less dense ignorance of what 
they are doing. Adam knows, but 
Eve is deceived at first, and then 
after Eve has herself fallen, she 
seems to never rest until she has 
caught every Adam she can find 
in the meshes of her direful net. 
One sinning girl in a neighbor- 
hood will do more damage than a 
dozen sinning boys. Girls seem 
to change their natures when they 
go wrong, and they want to drag 
every other girl and boy with 


-them on the downward path. 


Hence, you need to keep close and 
loving, but not suspicious watch 
over all the girls. Don’t sus- 
pect the giggling girls any quick- 
er than the quiet, silly ones; but 
watch -alf alike, Keep in mind 
two simple rules: teach the girl 
the truth, and provide plenty of 
outlet for the seething forces of 
developing youth within her. 
With these two principles, you 
may help to save many a girl who 


-else would find her way into the 


ranks of sin and degradation. The 


well-trained, fine-looking girl who 
- falls into sin is a far more danger- 
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ous element of society than the 
ignorant and vicious girl. 

But there; I did not wish to 
burden your minds with such 
thoughts, only that you are 
watchers set upon Zion’s hills and 
you must warn and be warned. 
There is something very powerful 
in silent suggestion. And you must 
not surround yourself or your 
girls with the dangerous silent 
suggestion of constantly  sus- 
pected sin and wickedness. Think 
good of yourself, and help the 
gigeling girl to keep her own re- 
spect by thinking well of her, and 


you will do much to save your- 
self and her. 

Watch, pray, encourage, keep 
the girls busy, and then leave 
them and yourself in the hands 
of a loving Father and Mother, 
who first bore their spirits, and 
who knew their weaknesses long 
before they came here. Even His 
love cannot keep all His children 
from sin and wickedness, so you 
need not be discouraged if your 
own fails at times in the same 
way. But. be patient with the 
Giggling Girl. 


BABY. 
ee 


Oh! she was the sweetest thing, 
As she stood beside the spring, 
In her baby laugh a ring, 
She captured me. 
Was this mite a vision rare, 
Of an angel bright and fair, 
Who had come to meet me there 
Beneath the tree? 


T took one wee hand in mine, 


And gazed into her eyes divine, 

Then I kissed her nine times nine, 
I do believe; 

For she looked so much like you, 

With your own dear eyes of blue. 

Tell me—what else could I do, 
My Genevieve? 


ST. CECILIA. 
Ethel M. Connelly. 


Many hundred years ago, some- 
where back in the third century, 
there lived in Rome, a little Pagan 


sang alone in her heart’ to God, 


“Oh Lord make me pure, both 
body and soul, lest I be confound- 


ST. CECILIA—CARLOS DOLCI. 


girl who grew tired of the ancient 
marble gods and goddeses. Like 


seeds falling on fruitful soil the 


truths of Christianity grew and 
blossomed within her and she 


a Sa 


we 


ed.” Then she made a vow be- 
fore God to serve him always in 
virgin purity. 

When she was barely sixteen 
her parents, in spite of her vows 
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and entreaties, married her to a 
noble Roman youth, Valarian, 
who, awed by her spotless life, re- 
spected her vows and was himself 
converted to Christianity. Then 
louder rose the songs of praise 
from the virgin’s heart and she 
longed for music such as mortal 
ears had never heard. She cast 
aside all invented instruments one 
by one until she built the organ 
and blended with the music of 
her voice the marvelous harmony 
of the pipes. An angel, attracted 
by the glorious strains decended 
from above and crowned the vir- 
gin and Valarian with wreathes 
of roses and lilies. 

But soon a tyrannous prefect 
of Rome set his heart against the 
Christians, and Valarian and his 
virgin wife were martyred, up- 
held and blessed to the last by 
the heavenly guard. 

So runs the legend of St. Ce- 
cilia, as told in the Lengenda 
Aurea, a work of the thirteenth 
century, and other legendary 
writings of an earlier and later 
date. Beyond: the fact that she 
lived and loved music nothing au- 
thentic is known nor is the ori- 
gin of the organ shrouded in any 
less obscurity; for some author- 
ities regard it as originating from 
the bag pipes and others from the 
Greek water organ. But it mat- 
‘ers little. The people living in 
the early centuries of Christian- 
ity, bereits or the muses, still 
yearned for some: personification 
of the arts, so little: by little 
they wove this legend around Ce- 
cilia, who was soon regarded as 
the patron saint of music. 

Throughout the early centur- 
ies many churches were built in 
her honor, notably the Church of 
St. Cecilia, at Rome, and as early 
as the seventh century art recog- 
nized in her a new and lofty sub- 
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ject. Later, such artists as Dolce, 
the Van Eyck brothers, Domene- 
chino Rubens, and Reynolds, 
made her the subject of some of 
their masterpieces. 

The most famous representation 
of St. Cecilia is the one painted by 
Raphael in the sixteenth century, 
to be used as an altar-piece for 
the chapel in the church of San 
Gioranni-in-Monte near Bologna, 
in which Cecilia is represented 
with a small organ, an instrument 
resembling the ancient Pandean 
pipes in her hands gazing heaven- 
ward at an angel choir that sings 
above her, while grouped about 
her -are figures “of St.Paul). ‘St. 
John, St. Augustine and Mary 
Magdalene. At her feet lie the 
broken instruments that she has 
discarded for the organ. 

Not alone in art has her narme 
been perpetuated. The poets, es- 
pecially Chaucer, Dryden, and 
Pope celebrated her fame in all 
kinds of songs and odes. In his 
second “Nun’s Tale” in Canter- 
bury Tales, Chaucer translated the 
story almost word for word, from 
the legend Aurea. 

In England, in the seventeenth 
century an old celebration was re- 
newed and thereafter a yearly 
musical festival was held on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, November 22, for 
which an ode was written and set 
to music by the best writers of 
the day. 

The following is an_ extract 
from Dryden’s Song for St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day, written in 1687: 


Orpheus could lead the*savage race, 
And trees unrooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre; 
But bright Cecilia raised the wonder 
higher; 
When to her organ vocal breath was 
given; 
An angel heard and straight appeared, 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 


ST.CECIIAA. 


GRAND CHORUS. 


As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blessed above. 

So, when the last and dreadful hour 

This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

‘The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And music shall untune the sky. 


Ten years later he wrote an- 
other, Alexander’s Feast, which 
closes with the following lines: 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame, 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sa- 
cred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature’s mother wit, and arts 
unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown: 
He raised a mortal to the skies: 
She drew an angel down. 


In 1708 Alexander Pope in his 
Ode to Saint Cecilia wrote thus 
of music: 


Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disarm; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
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And and madness 


make 
please: 
Our joys below it can improve, 


And antedate the bliss above. 


despair 


Of Spphcus now no more let poets 
tell, 

To bright Cecilia greater power is 

given; 
His numbers raised a shade from hell, 

Hers lift the soul to heaven. 

Is there not a deep significance 
in the little that is known of St. 
Cecilia? Is not the spotless pur- 
ity of her life the emblem of what 
music should be to us all, a sweet, 
holy influence that uplifts and 
glorifies our lives? Can we not 
believe that the angels, and even 
God Himself, delight in exquis- 
ite harmony, and love to hear their 
praises sung to the majestic 
strains of the accompanying or- 
gan? 

From harmony, from heavenly har- 
mony, 

This universal frame began; 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the 

notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man. 


* EVENING CALM. 
Maud Baggarley. 


Like a mother who sings in the gloaming 
To the babe asleep on her breast 
Night, a low song crooning, 
Soothes the earth to rest. 


The wind, like a wandering minstrel, 
Softly his harp-string sweeps, 

While a sentinel star in the cloudless sky 
His God-given vigil keeps. 


The sweetbriar offers its fragrance 
On the holy alter of night, 

And the flowers that slept ’neath the golden sun 
Now dance in the fading light. 


And angels walk in the twilight, 
Their feet with silence shod; — 
They give to the earth benediction, 

And whisper the nearness of God. 


OUR GIRLS 


MORMONISM IN JAPAN. 
Frank J. Hewlett. 


I received one of the happiest 
welcomes of my life at the Lat- 
ter-Day Saint’s mission house in 
Tokio, Japan. It came from the 
innermost depths of the hearts of 
men who are God-fearing and sin- 
cere. And during my stay with 
the Mormon Elders in Japan, I 
felt that good spirit that fills the 
souls of men in the mission fields 
—the Spirit of the Lord, which 
makes us feel that all men. are 
God’s children; that their souls 
are precious and must be saved. 

The Church mission house in 
Tokio is situated near the big par- 
ade grounds. Here, while a few 


humble elders are trying to teach - 


the Gospel of peace, thousands of 
men-are preparing for war. From 
early morning until late night, 
one can hear the bugle calls, and 
see hordes of little brown soldiers 
executing every sort of maneuver. 
They build high walls and learn to 
scale them with ease and dexter- 
ity, they dig trenches, they bury 
themselves in the ground, they 
fight imaginary enemies, and they 
do every manner of hard, heavy 
drilling all day long. 

The mission house, which is in 
charge of Sister Tsune Nachie, is 
only semi-Japanese, that is, the 
front part of it is a two-story 
structure of foreign type, and the 
rear a one-story Japanese affair. 
The office is in the front part of 
the building. There is also. in the 
front part and on the ground 
floor, a large hall where Sacra- 


ment meetings, Sunday Schools 


and other services are held. The 
sleeping quarters, dining room 
and kitchen are in the Japanese 
part of the house. 

The up-stairs rooms are used 
as a study. It is here that Elders 
Alma O. Taylor and Fred Caine 
are busily engaged in translating 
the Book of Mormon. The task 
is by no means an easy one. The 
differences in the languages are 
so great, and the symbols of ex- 
pression so different, that it 
makes the work a peculiarly diffi- 
cult one; yet they are making 
good progress and in about nine 
months the people of Japan will 
have this wonderful book in their 
own language. 

The meeting hall is neat and 
clean. It contains pictures of the 
First Presidency of the Church, 
and other leading Church officials, 
and also a piano. The building is 
surrounded by beautiful trees, 
which are green almost the year 
‘round. 

It is now six years since the 
mission in Japan was opened. At 
that time four elders, including 
Heber J. Grant of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, were sent 
to begin the work. Three have 
since been released and returned 
home; one, Elder Alma O. Tay- 
lor, remains. He is now president 
of the mission. He is young, ca- 
pable, progressive and sincere. At 
the present time he is being ably 
assisted in Tokio by Elders Fred 
A. Caine, John W. Stoker, James 
Anderson, and John Roskelly. 


OUR GIRLS. 


Before we can judge of what 
has already been accomplished, 
and what may be expected in the 
future from the Japanese mission, 
we must consider the conditions 
that surround the work. 

For centuries Japan was very 
exclusive. The progress and civ- 
ilization of the rest of the world 
were unknown. Her religion was 
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ed Shintoism in a large measure, 
and today Japan is dotted with 
Buddhist temples. They are mag- 
nificent structures, adorned in a 
lavish manner with the most cost- 
ly materials. I remember the 
temple in Nikko was reached by 
steps, overlaid in places with pure 
gold. 

During recent years Japan has 
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the religion of the dead, the look- 
ing back to the great lights of the 
past and the ancesters that had 
passed away. There were two re- 
ligions, Shintoism and Buddhism. 

Shintoism was the earliest. It 
taught no moral code. It held 
that Japan was the land of the 
gods, and that the mikado was the 
direct descendant of the great sun 
goddess, that it was the duty of 
all to implicitly obey his every 
command. 

Buddhism was brought to Ja- 
pan about 552 A. D. It supplant- 


cigs 


ole : a 


made wonderful strides in an in- 
tellectual and commercial way. 
She has sent her students to the 
universities to get knowledge, to 
the capitals of nations to learn 
government, to the military 
schools to learn war; but she has 
not gone forward as rapidly in 
religion. 

Shortly after 1858, when the 
treaties admitting foreigners were 
Signed, Christian missionaries en- 
tered Japan. But, alas! in hea- 
then Japan, as in christian Eu- 
rope and America, various sects 
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were represented ; one missionary 
taught one thing, and another 
something entirely different. 
Then, too, the Japanese found in 
the teachings of these Christian 
missionaries some things that 
appealed to them as unjust and 
cruel, more cruel than the things 
of their own religions. This divis- 
ion among the Christian mission- 
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ren of more mature years. And 
it will be largely among the 
younger Japanese that these men 
will have to work, and from the 
younger generations they will 
draw their converts. The stand- 
ards of honesty, morals and ethics 
in Japan are much different to 
those among us. Idol worship 
and superstition are deep rooted, 


MISSIONARIES LABORING IN JAPAN. 


aries has continued until the pres- 
ent time. Perhaps for this rea- 
son, the religion of Jesus Christ, 
which has been a factor in the 
civilization of Europe and Amer- 
ica, has had little to do with the 
advancement of Japan, and the 
Japanese today, as formerly, bow 
to idols made by men, and pay 
homage to a false god. 

Young men will have to be 
sent to the Japanese mission; as 
the difficulties encountered in 
learning the language cannot be 
overcome, it seems, by our breth- 


and these things can best be cor- 
rected in the young. A few con- 
verts have been made among men 
and women of mature years, and 
our Elders have a host of young- 
er people interested in the work. 

It was my good fortune to 
spend two Sundays at the Tokio 
headquarters, and to attend the 
Sunday School there. The Sun- 
day School commenced at nine a. 
m., but the children were so eager 
to be present, that many came be- 
fore eight o’clock. They ranged 
in age from nine to sixteen years.. 


MORMONISM IN JAPAN. 


All were neatly dresed. The girls 
each wore a kimona, a large, 
bright colored obi and _ sandals 
The boys were shod with geta 
(clogs) but these were removed 
at the door, and each put on a 
pair of light slippers. Neither 
girls nor boys wore hats; in fact, 
very few hats are worn in Japan. 
This is probably one reason why 
so few bald headed people are 
seen there. 

The exercises were similar to 
those of our schools at home. El- 
der Taylor conducted the singing, 
and Elder Anderson was pianist. 
After the preliminary exercises 
the school was divided into class- 
es, which were taught by the 
Elders. Their class work was a 
sight to make the heart glad. 
Each child was eager to answer 
every question. It was indeed a 
pleasure to watch the little brown 
hands go up, and see the earnest, 
intelligent little faces. The young 
people are sincere. They are anx- 
ious to learn about the true God 
and His son Jesus Christ. 

Among these intelligent boys 
and girls, I feel sure that we will 
make many converts, who will re- 
main firm and steadfast in the 
* faith, and who will be an honor to 
the Church. Among the few 
older people who have been con- 
verted there is always a question 
as to their sincerity, and one won- 
ders if after all they do not at- 
tend meetings in order to meet 
the missionaries and learn En- 
glish, for the study of English 
has become almost a mania with 
this people. I believe it will be 
only a few years before every in- 
telligent Jap will speak English. 
I attended an exposition held in 
Tokio, and early in the day was 
approached by a man who asked 
to accompany me during the day. 


I didn’t know what sort of trick. 
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he wished to turn, but on his as- 
surance that he desired to be with 
me solely for the purpose of talk- 
ing and hearing English, . con- 
sented. He stayed with me all 
day and when the day was over 
thanked me and went away ap- 
parently very happy. 

The day before I started home 
a delightful children’s party was 
held under the trees that sur- 
round the mission house. I was 
surprised as well as pleased to 
watch the vim and enthusiasm 
that were displayed in their 
games. 

Sacrament meetings are held 
every Sunday afternoon, and a 
general meeting every Sunday 
night. On Wednesday a Bible 
class is held in English for those 
who are able to speak our lan- 
guage. Wednesday has also been 
set apart as a day for fasting and 
prayer in behalf of the success 
of the mission. 

Besides the branch in Tokio, 
there are three other branches; 
one at Sendia, which is 215 miles 
north of Tokio, one at Sapporo, 
and one at Kufu. 

The Sendia branch is presid- 
ed over by Elder Woodland of 
Brigham City, who has Elder 
Chadwick of North Ogden asso- 
ciated with him. This branch is 
in a flourishing condition, the con- 
ditions here being similar to those 
described at Tokio. It was in the 
neighborhood of Sendia that the 
Ainos used to live. These peo- 
ple were the Indians of Japan, and 
judging by the massive ruins they 
have left, must at one time have 
been a great and a powerful peo- 
ple. Like our Indians they fought 
long and hard with those who 
sought to conquer them, but the 
Ainos finally succumbed to their 
more powerful foe, the Japanese. 
The little remaining remnant of a 
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once great nation, was driven to 
the far north, while their possess- 
ions were occupied by their con- 
querors. 

Sapporo is nearly nine hundred 
miles north of Tokio. The branch 
here is in charge of Elders Seeley 
of Mt. Pleasant and Cutler of Salt 
Lake. 

The Kufu branch is in charge 
of Elders Stimpson and Lam- 
bourne. 

Of the eleven young, capable, 
enthusiastic Elders laboring in 
Japan, the oldest is 26 years. Yet 
they are all men full of faith, cour- 
age, and perserverance. They are 
possessed of wisdom and virtue 
that would do honor to men many 
years their seniors. They are la- 
boring hard from early morning 
to late night, distributing tracts, 
talking with the people, and hold- 
ing meetings. Although the mas- 
tery of the language is surround- 
ed with many peculiar difficulties, 
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they are, with the help of the 
Lord, conquering it, and making | 
it serve them in the preaching of 
His Gospel. They are imbued 
with the spirit “That a great and 
a marvelous work has come forth 
unto the children of men, that the 
field is white already to harvest, 
and that he who thrusts in his 
sickle with his might and reaps while 
the day lasts, shall treasure up 
for his soul salvation in the king- 
dom of God.” With men who 
have this feeling, and who are 
clean and honest in their lives, 
laboring among a people who are 
intelligent, quick to grasp new 
ideas, and anxious to progress, 
though the progress of the work 
may be slow its eventual success 
is certain. Much of the seed be- 
ing sown may fall. on stony 
ground, but some of it is falling 
in fertile soil, and the day is not 
far distant when there will be a 
great harvest. 


- 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


SOURS: 


Before beginning a hearty dinner 
it is well to have a bowl of thin soup. 
The stomach being empty, easily as- 
simflates the hot liquid, the digestive 
glands are stimulated and the way is 
prepared for the heavier food. Many 
of the creum soups and purees are 
sufficiently nutritious to form the 
main part of the meal, especially for 
an evening luncheon. It is not es- 
sential that all soups should be pre- 
pared with a basis of meat stock and 
it is unnecessary extravagance on the 
part of any housekeeper who claims 
that she always buys meat specially 
jor soup. The larder always contains 
some left over from which the skilled 
«0k can make a delicious, wholesome 
soup without much outlay of time or 
expense. Almost every family has a 


roast occasionally, the bones and 
trimmings of which will make a good 
broth. This with a little rich gravy, 
peas, beans, tomatoes or any left-over 
vegetable, either alone or in combi- 
nation, tastily seasoned, will make a 
palatable soup. A clove, a slice of 
onion, a bay leaf, a little chilli sauce 
added so skillfully that no flavor pre- 
domjinates—and yet the result is 
tempting—marks the difference be- 
tween the good cook and the poor. 
In such soups as tomato or celery, 
where the vegetable flavor is desired, 
condiments or herbs should be used 
sparingly. 

The ligumes (peas, beans and len- 
tils) are rich in nitrogenous food, and 
soups made from them contain much 
more nutriment than those made from 
meat. The principal value of broth 
lies in the mineral salts and the fla- 
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vor, the greater part of the nourish- 
ment remaining in the tissues. When- 
ever meat is used it should be put to 
cook in cold water, that the juices 
may dissolve out. If put into boil- 
ice water the albumen coagulates 
and closes the pores, thus retaining 
the juices. The soup kettle should 
be put on the back of the stove, 
where the water will simmer until 
the meat falls from the bones, then 
strain and cool the stock, that the 
fat may be removed. No clear soup 
suould have the slightest indication of 
oil globules on its surface. 


SOUP STOCK. 


For four pounds lean beef from 
shank, allow four quarts cold water, 
two small onions, one small teaspoon 
mixed whole cloves, allspice berries, 
celery seed, and pepper corns, cne 
bay leaf, one cup diced vegetables 
(turnips, parsnip, carrot, celery, pars- 
ley), one tablespoon salt. Cut the 
meat in small pieces, and break the 
bones. Put all except one-third of 
meat and the onions into the soup ket- 
tle and pour on cold water. Brown 
the onions and remaining meat in 
beef fat and marrow. Put all in the 
soup kettle and bring slowly to boil. 
Simmer closely covered until meat is 
in shreds. Strain through a cheese 
cloth into a large bowl. When cold 
remove the fat. Clarify with the 
white of an egg, and shell if neces- 
sary. This foundation may be used 
for a great variety of soups. 


TURKISH SOUP. 


Fry a medium sized onion in a ta- 
blespoon of butter until it is yellow. 
Add a small carrot cut in dice, and 
three-fourths quart water, a sprig of 
parsley. Cover closely and cook 
thirty minutes, add one pint canned 
tomatoes, one cup canned peas, one 
pint stock. Simmer twenty minutes. 
Stir through a sieve and season. Add 
one-half cup boiled rice. Serve hot, 
with cheese fingers or crackers. 


ST. GERMAINE SOUP. 


3 cups white stock (from veal). 
1 can peas. 

1 cup cold water. 

1-2 onion. 

1 bay leaf. 

Sprig of parsley. 
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Blade of mace. 

1 round teaspoon sugar. 

1 round teaspoon salt. 

Dash of pepper. 

2 level tablespoons butter. 

2 level tablespoons cornstarch. 

1 cup rich milk. 

Reserve one-half cup peas. Put re= 
mainder in cold water with seasoning 
and simmer one-half hour. Rub 
through a sieve and add stock. Bind 
with butter and cornstarch cooked to- 
gether. Boil five minutes. Add milk 
and reserved peas. 


CAROLINA TOMATO SOUP. 


Fry five slices of fat pork until a 
nice brown. Add a medium sized 
onion and fry it yellow. Adda quart 
of stewed tomatoes and cook ten min- 
utes. Adda quart of water, and one 
pint meat broth. Put through sieve. 
Add one-half cup boiled rice. Season 
and serve hot. 


CREAM OF CORN SOUP. 


Remove corn from one can, cover 
with two cups water and simmer one- 
half hour. Press through a sieve. 
Scald three cups milk, add one table- 
spoon butter, and one-half cup cream. 
Season with salt, pepper and celerv 
salt. Stir until heated. Take from 
the fire and add the beaten yolk of 
one egg. 


HALIBUT SOUP. 


3-4 cup cold boiled halibut or other 
fish. 

1 pint milk. 

1 slice onion. 

Blade of mace. 

2 tablespoons butter. 

1 tablespoon flour. 

1-2 teaspoon salt. 

Pepper. 

Rub fish through a sieve (heat first 
if necessary); scald milk with onion 
and mace. Remove seasonings, and 
add fish. Bind with butter and flour 
cooked together. Add salt and pep- 
per. 


PEA SOUP. 


1 can peas. 

1 teaspoon sugar. 
1 pint cold water. 
1 pint milk. 

1 slice onion. 
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2 tablespoons buter. 

2 tablespoons flour. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

1-8 teaspoon pepper. 

Simmer peas, sugar and water 
twenty minutes. Put through a sieve, 
re-heat, and thicken with butter and 
flour cooked together. Scald milk 
with onion, remove onion, and add 
milk to pea mixture. Season and 
serve hot. 


CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP. 


Stew one pint tomatoes ten minutes 
with 

1 slice onion and 

1 bay leaf. 

Put through a sieve. Heat one and 
one-half quarts milk, or one quart if 
desired richer. Cook together one ta- 
blespoon butter and one tablespoon 
flour. Add gradually the hot milk and 
cook until smooth. Add to the toma- 
to pulp one teaspoon each of soda, 
sugar and salt. Mix and stir into 
milk. Season and serve hot. 


CREAM OF CHICKEN SOUP. 


1 quart clear chicken broth. 

1 pint thin cream or rich milk. 

1 tablespoon butter or chicken fat. 

1 tablespoon flour. 

Salt, pepper, and 
taste. 

Heat the broth. Cook the butter 
and flour together. When the broth 
is hot, add it gradually to the flour 
and cook smooth. Add the cream and 
seasoning. Heat sufficiently for serv- 


ing. 


celery salt to 


HOLLAND SOUP. 


Fry 2 slices each of carrot and 
onion in one tablespoon butter five 
minutes. 

Add one quart stock or water. 

1 blade mace. 

Cook thirty minutes and _ strain. 
Thicken with one tablespoon butter 
and one tablespoon flour cooked to- 
gether. Add 

1 teaspoon salt. 

1-8 teaspoon pepper. 

1 pint hot milk. 

1-2 cup grated cheese. 

Strain and serve hot. 


MOUNTAIN SOUP. 


Two level tablespoons butter, one 
cup bread crumbs, one-half cup boiled 


' Cook fifteen minutes. 
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rice, a few pieces of celery and a lit- 
tle celery salt, three-quarters quart 
boiling water, three-quarters quart 
boiling milk, one-half cup cream. Salt 
and pepper. Fry butter and crumbs’ 
to a golden brown, add the liquids 
and rice and stew fifteen minutes. 
Put through a sieve, add cream and 
seasonings. The yolks of one or two 
eggs may be added lastly if desired. 


SWISS POTATO SOUP. 


Four small potatoes, one large 
white turnip, three cups boiling water, 
one quart scalded milk,one half onion, 
two tablespoons butter, level, two 
tablespoons flour, level, one and one- 
half teaspoon salt, pepper. Wash, 
pare and cut vegetables, potatoes in 
halves and turnips in one-quarter 
slices. Par-boil together ten min- 
utes, drain, add onion, cut in slices, 
and three cups boiling water. Cook 
until vegetables are soft, drain, re- 
serving the water to add to vegetables 
after rubbing them through a sieve. 
Add milk, re-heat, and bind with the 
butter and flour cooked together. Sea- 
son and serve hot. 


CROUTONS. 


To serve with cream soups. But- 
ter lightly slices of bread and cut 
into one-half inch dice and brown in 
the oven. Stir occasionally. May be 
browned without butter for a rich 
soup. May be fried in a little fat in 
the frying pan. 


CHEESE FINGERS FOR SOUP. 


Cut slices of bread in strips one- 
half inch wide. Spread grated cheese 
over them and brown delicately in 
the oven. Arrange “cob house” fash- 
ion and serve on small plates. 


EGG BALLS FOR SOUP. 


Boil three eggs twenty minutes. 
When cold pound the yolks. Season 
and moisten with raw yolk. Shape 
into balls like marbles. Roll each in 
white of egg, beaten a little. Dip in 
flour and drop into boiling water. 
Add to clear 
soup. May be cooked in soup.. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


TWELFTH ANNUAL M. I. A. CONFERENCE. 
(Concluded.) 


At the conjoint officers’ meeting 
held Sunday morning, June 9, in the 
Assembly Hall, President Heber J. 
Grant presided. At the conclusion of 
the opening exercises President Jen- 
ette McKay, of the Weber Stake Y. 
L. M. I. A., spoke on the subject of 

Home Reading: Next to their as= 
sociates no one thing has a greater 
influence on the young than the books 
they read. Everything we read tends 
to build up or tear down. In trac- 
ing the causes that have led to lives 
of sin and crime often trashy reading 
has been found to be one. Because 
children are not able to choose books 
that will be of most benefit to them, 
the reading of the youth should be 
carefully selected, and such books 
placed in their hands as will make 
for the development of strong charac- 
ters. Children should be encouraged 
to read books suitable for their age. 

Much has been said of the “dime 

novel” and its tendency toward evil. 
But price and binding are‘no criterion 
by which to judge of the merits or 
worth of a book. Handsome bindings, 
beautifully illustrated, may cover 
much that is unwholesome and impure 
even though we pay a high price for 
it. Lt is mot enough that a” book 
teaches no evil. It should advocate a 
truth. That should judge the book— 
whether it is a positive, real expres- 
sion of truth. 
. Since the Literary Course has been 
studied in the Yo LL.M. 1. Av the 1i- 
brarians in some of our public librar- 
ies, also the managers of bookstores, 
say that the demand for the better 
class of books has much increased. 
Time proves all things. The popular 
books of today will pass into oblivion 
in the coming years unless they have 
within them that which will help for 
the world’s advancement and better- 
ment. 

The books of the masters 
found their place. They come to us 
bearing the lessons the world has 
learned. We get just a glimpse of 
their inspiration in our lessons, we 
must take them home with us to read, 
and by so doing will make ourselves 


worthy of. association with the great- - 


est minds of all ages. 


President Anthon H. Lund: By’ in- 


terchange of thought great good is ac-" 
these annual 


complished through 


have 


gatherings of the M. I. A. The young- 
er members of the Church should be- 
come acquainted with Church work. 
They should be taught to read good 
books. At different periods in life 
different kinds of books appeal to our 
minds. As a youth I liked to read 
the historical part of the Bible. The 
Bible is a wonderful book. It has 
within it©that which will appeal to 
man from his childhood to his latest 
days. We should be thankful that 
the Word of the Lord has been pre- 
served unto us in such purity, and that 
we have access to this Holv Book, for 
the Word of God,—the plan of sal- 
vation is contained therein. Let us 
teach a love of this Holy Book to 
our young people. 

Solo, “Wore, lslohy Sos,” 
sung by Elder Walter Wallace. 

President Martha H. Tingey: The de- 
velopment of true manhood and true 
womanhood is the object of the M. I. 
A. work. The same kind of lives are re- 
quired of our officers as are required 
of the elders preaching the Gospel. It 
is necessary that each one of us turn 
the light within and see if we are liv- 
ing, in private as well as in public, the 
life the Lord requires of us. 

Quartette, “Tarry With Me,” was 
sung by C. P. Ferrin, Hyrum Mon- 
son, W. K. Davis, F. S. Bramwell—the 
Oregon quartette. 

Brief addresses in relation to the 
spirit and power of the M.'I. A. work 
were made by Supt. E. S. Hinckley, 
Utah stake; Second Counselor A. E.: 
Cook, Bear Lake Stake; Supt. E. P. 
Horsley,. Box Elder Stake; Supt. G. 
Q. Morris, Salt Lake Stake; President 
M. A. Hendrickson, Cache Stake. 

At the Sunday afternoon session, 
held in the Tabernacle, President Jos- 
eph F. Smith presiding, the entire 
time was occupied by Elder B. H. 
Roberts in answer to the address of 
the Ministerial Association. The 
musical selections were sting by the 
Tabernacle choir. 

The final session of the conference 
was held in the Tabernacle, Sunday 
evening, June 9, at 7:30. The Ladies’ 
chorus, led by Music Director Alice 
Calder Tuddenham, sang the opening 
and closing numbers. The Scandina- 
vian Glee Club sang one selection. 
The Oregon quartette also sang. El- 
der B. H. Roberts concluded his ad- 


was 


.dress, after which Melvin J. Ballard, 


“T Know that My Re- 


Logan, sang, 1 
Brief addresses were 


deemer Liveth.” 
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then made by Sister Zina Card, of the 
Primary association, Sister Julia M. 
Brixen, Ofethe Yoo. Moa A, and 
President Heber J. Grant of the Y. 
M. M. I. A., and the Twelfth Annual 
M. I. A. Conference adjourned after 
benediction by President John R. 
Winder. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY. 


This seems an opportune time to 
say a word regarding our traveling li- 
braries. We have been making inquiries 
into existing conditions, and what has 
been done along this line during the 
past few years with a view to arousing 
a little more interest in this matter 
where it is needed. We are pleased to 
say that it is not needed in all the 
stakes, for in some, where the matter 
has been taken up, we find the greatest 
success attending. the work, and much 
good has resulted from this branch of 
our work. Where such is not the case 
we find as always that the cause of fail- 
ure is a lack of interest, work, lack re- 
ally of being converted to the traveling 
library cause. Some say, “We are go- 
ing to take it up, but we haven’t got 
started yet.” Others say, “We think it 
is a good thing, but there are so many 
other things needed, we have to build a 
new meeting house, and buy a new or- 
gan,” etc. Well, if you have a new meet- 
ing house and a new organ, you will still 
need some good books to read. Let 
some work for one thing and some for 
another, and be sure to select good 
workers, and those interested in good 
reading for your librarians. 

There is at least one member of the 
general board who will give a book to 
any stake librarian who will send an ap- 
plication to the Jorunal office, and who 
will pledge herself to be earnest in her 
endeavor to make a success of the trav- 
eling library, and ask all the prominent 
people of her own stake for a similar 
donation, 

In some cases it has been reported to 
us that the young men of certain wards 
have a good library in their associations, 
and that they will lend the books occa- 
sionally to the young ladies. This is very 
kind on the part of the young men, and 
is fully appreciated by the young ladies, 
but we do not want to.depend on the 
charity of any one for our reading mat- 
ter, but would rather have our own 
books and be able to pass them around 
as needed. In some of the. principal 
towns of a stake there may perhaps be a 
fine school library as in our Church 
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schools ,and the young people of that 
town do not feel the need of a traveling 
library to such an extent as they other- 
wise would, but what about the smaller ’ 
town at a distance from the center? Let 
us think of them and be unselfish, and 
share the good things we have with oth- 
ers who. are not so fortunate. 


STAKE M. I. A. CONFERENCES. 


It was decided by the General Boards, 
and announced at the M. I. A. June 
Conference, that hereafter the Stake 
officers of the M. I. A., after consulta- 
tion with the Stake Presidency, will set 
the dates of the annual Stake M. I. A. 
Conferences. In the past the General 
Boards have set these dates, and they 
have not always been satisfactory. Each 
stake will please notify the secretaries of 
the General Boards of the Y. L. and Y. 
M. M. I. A. of the date set. If it is pos- 
sible, representatives of the General 
Boards will attend the Conference. But 
Stakes will arrange programs for and 
hold their annual M. I. A. Conferences 
without depending on the coming of 
members of the General Board. 

The General Boards pledgs themselves 
to attend every M. I. A. convention. 
Stake Conferences are to be visited if 
possible. 


BEGINNING THE SEASON’S WORK. 


-The time is near at hand for the asso- 
ciations to commence their winter work. 
We trust that arrangements are now 
well under way in every association 
throughout the various stakes of Zion 
to make the opening meeting one of in- 
terest and profit to every girl of Mutual 
Improvement age. On Annual Day spe- 
cial effort should be made to gain the 
attention and co-operation of the moth- 
ers. Invite the young men to meet with 
you and take part in the exercises of 
the evening. 


MEETING WITH Y. M. M. TI. A. 


In preparing the Guide lessons for the 
coming season, the fact has been taken 
into consideration that the young men 
do not commence their meetings until 
October, and that in many of the wards 
they desire the young ladies to meet 
with them in their opening meeting. It 
has therefore been decided to leave the 
first meeting after the October Confer- 


‘ence free, so no lesson has been pre- 


pared for that eening. Officers. will 
please take notice, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 
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Work, recreation and rest are 
necessary to our well being. Wise, 
indeed, is he who gives each its 
proper time and place. 

Thoughtful people have long 
since ceased to look upon work as 
a curse, and now regard it as one 
of God’s best gifts to man. How 
wretched is he whose ability to 
work has been taken away. The 
stinshine seems to have gone out 
of his life; clouds gather, time 
drags, hopes become dim. It is 
when men are overtaxed, when 
they try to do more than they can 
do well that labor becomes bur- 


densome. Work well done is a 
satisfaction and a joy. It is vital 
to our well-being. Brain and 


muscle must have exercise to 
grow and develop. 
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The fact that all honest work, 
faithfully performed, is honorable, 
needs to be emphasized. The 
manual training and domestic 
Science schools are doing much to 
remove the foolish idea that phy- 
sical work is degrading. We are 
coming to realize that brain work 
is needed in every one, be he 
farmer or lawyer, mechanic or 
teacher. Even the well-to-do are 
beginning to think that it is more 
essential for their daughters to 
know how to cook and keep the 
house clean than that they should 
know how to play the piano, sing 
and embroider. No one wishes to 
spend all her time cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing and cleaning. But 
will anyone say that she who is 
called to do these things and who 
does them faithfully is not the 
peer of those who spend their time 
in idleness and empty pleasures? 

O, that every girl would for- 
ever banish from her mind these 
false ideas of what constitutes the 
work of a lady! 


st 


We do not exist merely that we 
may have rest, sleep and recrea- 
tion ; but since a moderate amount 
of each fits us to do our work bet- 
ter we may call them means rather 
than ends in themselves. Have 
you ever noticed the quiet and 
peace which precedes the harvest ? 
Your rest and sleep should be the 
tranquil undisturbed time which 
comes before and prepares you 
for your work. 

Some of you girls hae been 
fortunate enough to spend weeks 
during the summer just passed, in 
the mountains, and you are now 
returning to resume the regular 
routine of work. What has this 
time of rest done for you? Are 


_you refreshed, invigorated, ready 


to take up your work with new 
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vim and spirit? Have you drank 
in the pure air with a glad heart? 
Have the mountains with all their 
grandeur uplift and stability, been 
an ever-growing source of joy to 
you? Has the message of the wild 
flowers reached your ears? Has 
the grass at your feet told® you of 
Him “Who covereth the heaven 
with clouds, who prepareth rain 
for the earth, who maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains?” 

And when evening shades have 
lowered round you has the spell of 
the twilight entered your souls 
with its sweet spirit of peace? 
Then as, one by one, the stars ap- 
peared and the moon began her 
night watch, have your hearts 
gone out in praise to the maker of 
heaven and earth? If these emo- 
tions have been yours then surely 
some of life’s holiest lessons have 
been learned while you were away 
from the haunts of men. 


& 


Rest does not necessarily mean 
a complete cessation from labor. 
A change of occupation is often 
all that is necessary. Sometimes 
one needs to get away from him- 
self, to forget his worries and 
cares, to breathe, for a time, a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. What can 
give this change so easily, so 
quickly as books. The best the 
world has produced is within 
reach. Too few realize the sweet 
rest that comes to the soul when 
thus communing with the great 
ones of the earth. It is true that 
not all books will do for this pur- 
pose. Some writings exhaust 


one’s vitality because of their. 


depth and philosophy. Do not go 
to Spencer or Browning when 
weary ; they need the alert, active 
mind. But there are many which 
sooth the tired spirit and rest the 
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weary mind. If one reads the best 
that the magazines contain thus 
keeping in touch with this great 
busy world of action, he will rise 
refreshed and invigorated. 


& 


There is no rest so sweet, so 
beneficial, so invigorating as sleep. 
Too many of our young people 
are not getting enough of “na- 
ture’s sweet restorer.” They do 
not observe this word of God. 


Retire to thy bed earlv that ye may 
not be weary; arise early that your 
bodies and your minds may be in- 
vigorated.—Doc. & Cov., Sec. 88, verse 
124. 


Young people cannot do their 
work well if they make a practice 
of staying up until the early morn- 
ing hours neither can they long re- 
tain their health and vigor. Some 
day the penalty of a broken law 
will have to be met. Often the 
price is lassitude, nervousness, ir- 
ritability, inability to work, phy- 
sical break-down. Are they not 
paying too high a price for these 
night revels? 


& 


God in his infinite wisdom gave 
man one day of rest out of seven. 
Many have made the Sabbath a 
day of recreation and pleasure- 
seeking. The pendulum ~has 
swung from the extreme of Puri- 
tanical severity to the limit of 
wild license. To many, the day is 
no longer one of rest and worship, 
but of fatigue and revel. 

Many break the Sabbath 
thoughtlessly. Some well mean- 
ing boys and girls spend Sunday 
evening buggy-riding, forgetting 
that God said: 


EDITORIAL. 


But the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord-thy God: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy manservant, 
nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates. 


Do these young people believe 
the world of God? Their conduct 
certainly does not show a living 
faith. Let the dumb animals have 
a day of rest, using them only on 
Sunday when necessary, and 
never to satisfy an idle whim or 
a desire for pleasure! 

We have been warned that in 
the last days troublous times 
would come; that all that could 
be shaken would be; and this ad- 
vice iS given: 


And that thou mayst more fully 
keep thyself unspotted from the 
world, thou shalt go to the house of 
prayer and offer up thy sacraments 
upon my holy day; 

For verily this is a day appointed 
unto you to rest from your labors, 
and to pay thy devotions unto the 
Most High.—Doc. & Cov. Sec. 59: 9-10, 


On God’s day of rest many are 
mentally going over the troubles 
and vexations of the past week 
and planning the work of the 
week which has just dawned. 
Surely the full spirit of the Sab- 
bath does not come to such. Cul- 
tivate on that day, above all oth- 
ers, a spirit of repose, peace, 
trust, solemn joy and thanksgiv- 
ing. Read good books, attend 
places of worship, partake of the 
sacrament, let the holy calm of 
the Sabbath enter into your souls; 
thus will you be strong to over- 
come temptation, to vanquish evil, 
to stand strong and unshaken 
when the time of trial comes. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


Weep not that the world changes— 
did it keep 

A stable, changeless state, it 
cause indeed to weep. 


—Bryant—M utation. 


were 


O sweet September, thy first breezes 
bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squir- 
rel’s laughter, 
The cool, fresh air whence health and 
vigor spring 
And promise of 
hereafter. 


—George Arnold—September Days. 


exceeding joy 


The morrow was a bright September 


morn; 
The earth was beautiful as if new 
born; 
There was that nameless splendor evy- 
erywhere, 


That wild exhiliaration in the air. 

Which makes the passers in the city 
street 

Congratulate each other as they meet. 


—Longfellow—Tales of a Wayside Inn. 


The summer morn is bright and fresh, 
The birds are darting by, 

As if they loved to breast the breeze 
That sweeps the cool clear sky. 


—Bryant—The Strange Lady. 


Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings. 
—Bryant—T hanatopsis. 


To him who in the love of Nature 
holds 
Communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks 
A various language. 
—Bryant—Thanatopsis. 
Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 
again; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with 
pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 
—The Battle-Field. 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XXI. 
(For the fourth week in October.) 


THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE CHURCH. 


The chief duty of the Church is 
to teach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to all the nations of the world. 
Every true Latter-day Saint feels 
a zeal to give to others a knowledge 
of the precious truth that he has 
received. The earliest revelations 
given to the Prophet emphasize the 
importance and necessity of mis- 
sionary work, and the early labors 
of the Church were largely of a 
missionary nature. 
not changed, but is as strong today 
as it was when the Church was 
young. 

The missionary spirit which, of 
necessity, characterizes the Church, 
is, however, simply the spirit given 
to the early Church by Jesus when 
He dwelt in the flesh. The author- 
ity for the missionary work itself, 
can be sufficiently deduced from the 
earthly life and teachings of the 
Savior. 

In the days of Jesus the people 
of Palestine were extremely self- 
centered. They remembered that 
God had promised to their father, 
Abraham, that in him and his seed 
should all the nations beblessed(a), 
and that the children of Abraham 
should be a chosen people. Gradu- 
ally, Israel had come to believe that 
the purpose of God was to save and 
exalt only those who were of the 
blood of Abraham. The expected 
Messiah was supposed to be the 


(a) Gen. 22: 17 and 18. 


This spirit has < 


Savior, wholly and solely, of Israel, 
and would do nothing for those not 
of Abraham. 

It is true that Jesus’ mission was 
primarily to the Jews. That, how- 
ever, was due to the short duration 
of His life. He made all necessary 
preparations during His _ brief 
earthly career for enabling the 
world to hear the truths that He 
taught. 

The universality of His message 
is shown in numerous ways. Near 
the very beginning of His ministry 
we have the incident of His con- 
versation with the Samaritan wom- 
an(b). The Samaritans resulted 
from the intermarriages of the rem- 
nants of the tribes that were taken 
to Assyria with the colonists sent 
from surrounding lands to re-popu- 
late Palestine. They departed in 
many of their beliefs from the Jews, 
and in fact, there was vigorous em- 
nity between them and the Jews. 
It was a surprise, even to His dis- 
ciples, that He would teach the 
(gospel to the Samaritans. 
on, when Jesus went northward be- 
yond the boundaries of Palestine to 
seek rest, He met the Syro-Phceni- 
cian woman to whom he explained 
clearly that He was not simply the 
:on of David, meant to be the King 


of the Jews, but He was the Lord 


and the Savior of all mankind(c). 


(b) John 4: 4-26. 
(c) Matt. 15: 21-28. 


Later 4 


. 
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This incident also must have shown 
to His disciples that the Gospel He 
taught was for all mankind. 

A similar lesson was taught most 


“eloquently in a synagogue at Naz- 


areth, His boyhood town. His teach- 
ings were not accepted by those 
who had known him as the carpen- 
ter’s boy, and He called their at- 
tention to events in Jewish history 
when Israel had suffered and those 
of the Gentile nations had received 
special blessings, indicating clearly 
to them that the essential condition 
for salvation was faith in God and 
obedience to His laws(d). So dis- 
tinctly was this doctrine contrary to 
the common views of the children 
of Abraham of that day, that the 
people of Nazareth rose up and 
thrust him out of their city and at- 
tempted to kill him. 

With the same thought in mind, 
no doubt, His followers at one time 
asked if only few should be saved; 
whereupon the Savior explained 
again the conditions of admission 
to God’s kingdom and declared, 
“And they shall come from the 
east and from the west and from 
the north and from the south, and 
shall sit down in the Kingdom of 
God, and behold there are last 
which shall be first and there are 
first which shall be last(e).” 

So perplexing was this new doc- 
trine of salvation for all men that 
the disciples of Jesus seemed never 
to weary of asking questions con- 
cerning it,and the Savior was oblig- 
ed’ in innumerable wavs to explain 
and emphasize it. At one time His 
brothers and his mother came to the 
house in which He was preaching 
and sent word that they were wait- 
ing without. He saw there an- 
other opportunity of explaining the 
vital principle that His message was 


. (d) Luke 4: 24-27. 
(e) Luke 13: 22-30. 
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for the whole world, and He said: 
“Who is my mother, or my breth- 
ren?” and He looked at them which 
sat about him and said, “Behold 
my mother and my brethren, for 
whosoever shall do the law of God, 
the same is my brother and my 
sister and my mother(f).” 

Perhaps the best exposition of 
the law of the universality of the 
Gospel is found in the magnificent 
discourse on spiritual freedom(g). 
In this discourse, His listeners de- 
clared definitely that they were of 
Abraham’s seed, and therefore en- 
titled to God’s freedom, but the 
Savior answered, simply, “If ye 
were Abraham’s children, ye would 
do the works of Abraham.” This 
again emphasized strongly that the 
relationship of blood is of little val- 
ue in the eyes of God, unless a per- 
son’s life corresponds with the law 
of God. 

Not only in His discourses and 
parables did Christ preach that the 
Gospel is for all men, but in His 
acts the same principle is enunci- 
ated. The Savior might have re- 
mained in one place in Palestine 
living a simple, and perhaps a com- 
fortable life, but instead he moved 
from place to place, preaching, 
teaching and expounding, and set 
an example for His disciples on 


whom the burden of the work 
would fall after His departure. 
When the Gospels are carefully 


read, it appears that during the 
three years of His ministry, Christ 
undertook three rather extensive 
missionary tours. The first will be 
found briefly outlined in Mark 1: 
35-45; the second in Luke, 7th and 
8th chapters, especially 8: 1-3; and 
the third is briefly mentioned in 
Matthew, 9th to 11th chapters. Cer- 
tainly, if missionary work were not 


i PF Misles3 «31436, 
(g) John 8: 31-59. 
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fundamental, the Savior would not 
have devoted so much time and en- 
ergy to it. He might have lived on 
to an old age on this earth if He 
had refrained from teaching the 
truth of the Gospel to all the peo- 
ple of His generation whom He 
could reach effectively. 

Another great evidence that 
Christ taught that missionary work 
is a fundamental law of the 
Church, lies in the appointment of 
Apostles and Seventies, who were 
delegated with special authority to 
preach the Gospel to the world. 
This was discussed briefly in the 
last lesson. 

As showing still more emphati- 
cally the necessity of the possessor 
of truth imparting that truth to 
his fellow men, we have the last 
few incidents in the Lord’s life on 
this earth after His resurrection. 
On several distinct occasions, after 
His resurrection, Jesus met with 
His disciples. In almost every in- 
stance He impressed upon them the 
necessity of teaching the restored 
Gospel to the world. For instance, 
when He appeared to a number of 
His disciples at the Sea of Tiberias 
and Peter asked Him what to do, 
the Lord repeated the command: 
“Feed my sheep.” That was to be 
the life work of Peter, the foremost 
of the Apostles(h). When later 
He met eleven of His Apostles in a 
mountain in Galilee. His instruc- 
tion was: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost(i).” At 
last, on that solemn day when He 
ascended into heaven, His parting 
message to His faithful Disciples, 
who watched His ascension, was 
that they should preach repentance 
and baptism for the remission of 


(CH) ee John 21s =24) 


(1) Matt. 28: 16; also Mark 16: 
15-18. 
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sins to all the nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem(j). 

No law can be more certainly 
substantiated by the labors and 
words of the Savior, than that the 
Gospel He taught is for all men, 
and that those who possess it are 
under a solemn duty to preach it 
to others. This applies to every 
man and woman who has received 
the blessings of the Gospel. No in- 
dividual is pleasing to the Father 
who does not in some way devote 
some time to the teaching of God’s 
eternal truth to those who are yet 
in darkness. In this respect we are 
simply following the law given us 
by the Savior. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What characterized the early la- 
bors of the Church? 

2. From whom do we deduce the au- 
thority for missionary work? 

3. What was the idea of the Jews, 
at the time of Jesus, with respect to the 
extent of salvation? 

4. Why was the mission of Jesus pri- 
marily to the Jews? 

How did Jesus show the univer- 
sality of His message? 

6. What was the lesson of the meet- 
ing with the Samaritan woman? 

7. In what way did the meeting with 
the Syro-Phcenecian woman show that 
the Gospel is for all men? 

8. Relate the incident of the rejection 
of Jesus at Nazareth? 

9. Explain how the discourse on spir- 
itual freedom teaches the universality of 
the Gospel? 

10. How do the journeyings of Jesus 
demonstrate the universality of the mes- 
sage of the Gospel? 

11. What officials appointed by the 
Savior also indicate that His message is 
for all men? 

12. What was the message to the 
disciples after His resurrection when He 
met them by the Sea of Tiberias? 

13. What was his méssage when he 
met them on the Mount at Galilee? 

14. What was the message delivered 
to His discipies wnen He was ascending 
to heaven? 

15. Why does every person who pos- 
sesses truth, desire to give that truth to 
others? 


“GY Lave 242.4453) 
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LESSON XXII. 
(For the f.fth week in October.) 


PRAYER AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


This Church rests its founda- 
tions in the simple prayer offered 
by the boy Joseph to his heavenly 
Father. All the good things that 
we have received have come 
through prayer. Untold numbers, 
in and out of the Church, will testi- 
fy to the comfort and efficacy of 
prayer. The habit of prayer is en- 
joined upon us. We can not live 
the law of God and partake of the 
holy things of the Gospel unless 
our hearts go out frequently in 
prayer to Him. On almost every 
page of the revelations given to 
the Prophet Joseph Smith the 
practice of prayer is taught. 

We do not emphasize this prin- 
ciple more than was done by the 
Lord while He dwelt in the flesh. 
The habit of prayer was strong in 
the life of Jesus. On all the great 
occasions of His life we find him 
speaking to His Father in prayer. 
In the very beginning of His ca- 
reer we are told that “In the morn- 
ing, a great while before day, He 
rose up and went out into a soli- 
tary place and there He prayed(a).” 
A little later we are told that “He 
withdrew himself in the wilderness 
and prayed(b) ;” and later still that 
“When He had sent the multitudes 
away, He went up into a mountain 
apart to pray, and when the eve- 
ning was come He was there 
alone(c).” The prayers of Jesus 
were frequent and long. He bat- 
tled with himself in the presence of 
God. We may gather this from 
many quotations, as for instance, 
““And it came to pass in those days 


(a) Mark 1: 35. 
(b) Luke 5: 16. 
(c) Matt. 14: 23. 


that He went out into a mountain 
to pray and continued all night in 
prayer to God(d).” He seldom 
gave anything of His own power. 
It was always given through prayer 
to God. Thus, when He promised 
His disciples the Holy Spirit after 
His departure, He told them that 
He would pray His Father and He 
would give them the Comforter(e). 

In the hour of His greatest trial,- 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, He 
found strength and victory in 
prayer. Read Luke 22: 39-46, also 
Matt. 26: 36-46. We are all fa- 
miliar with the effect that prayer 
may have upon the one who gives 
himself to holy communion with 
God. We are told in several cases 
of the effect it had upon the physi- 
cal appearance of. Jesus. For in- 
stance, in the great and marvelous 
transfiguration scene on the moun- 
tain, as He prayed, “the fashion of 
His countenance was altered and 
His figure became white and daz- 
zling(f).” Not only did Jesus, by 
His example, teach the habit of 
prayer, but He gave to His disciples 
and to all who followed him the 
command to pray. “Men ought 
always to pray and not to faint(¢),” 
and ‘Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation, the spirit, in- 
deed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak(h).” No simpler nor more 
luminous reason why it is well to 
pray could be given. 

Prayer, however, to be of value 
to God, must be sincere and from 


Cciymletkes 6:7 12: 

(e) John 14: 16. 
Dei leuke 9929: 

(Sy Luke 181. 
h) Matt. 26: 41. 
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the heart. Prayers that are deliv- 
ered simply to be heard by the nub- 
lic are not pleasing to God. The 
manner of prayer is most beautiful- 
ly described in Matt. 6: 6-8. The 
command to vray was given with 
the promise that if the prayer is 
righteous it shall be answered, no 
matter what the request mav be(i). 
The disciples of Jesus asked the 
Savior that He teach them how to 
pray, and He graciously gave them 
a model prayer, which is the finest 
prayer in existence. It is a model 
that we should all follow in our own 
prayers(j). Every word in it is 
rich in spiritual meaning. 

“Our Father. which art in heav- 
en.” This address is filled with th 
spirit of devotion. “Our Father” 
implies the true relationship that 
exists between us and the God who 
dwells in the heavens. We are His 
children, He is our Father in very 
deed, and He feels for us the same 
responsibility, though in a much 
greater degree, that earthly fathers 
feel for their children. “Which art 
in heaven,” indicates that our Fath- 
er lives in a perfected place made 
possible because of the superiority 
possessed and gained by him 
through the eternities of advancing 
experience that He has known. 

“Hallowed be Thy name.” These 
simple words are also full of mean- 
ing. We acknowledge in this state- 
ment again the superiority of God. 
He is author of us and all the 
things about us. It is in His name 
that all things have been and shall 
be done. He is the center about 
whic: all other things cluster. To 
Him mist be all the glory. 

“Thy kingdom come.” This 
means that there is an ideal condi- 
tion known as God’s kingdom, 


which we are striving to attain. A 


(i) Matt. 21: 22; Mark 11: 24 and 25. 
(j) Matt. 6: 9-13. 
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man living without ideals is like 
driftwood in the great ocean; of no 
value until some superior intelli; 
gence gives it direction. In the 
spiritual life the fact that we turn 
towards a perfected place known as 
heaven which we seek to approach 
on this earth as nearly as possible, 
gives us a strength the value of 
which cannot be overestimated. It 
buoys us up through all the trials of 
life. 

“Thy will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven.” This is, first, a state- 
ment of the known fact that the in- 
telligences who reside in the pres- 
ence of God do the will of God be- 
cause they know it to be good; and 
it is secondly, a promise of obedi- 
ence on the part of him who prays 
that he will do the law of God; and 
lastly, it is a vision of the future 
when on this earth God’s law shall 
be obeyed and_ perfection shall 
reign. 

“Give us this day our daily 
bread.” This is a petition, not only 
for the physical bread that we eat, 
but for spiritual bread also. It is 
a noble confession to God _ that 
while man may plan for his daily 
success and may have everything 
that he needs in sight, yet the pow- 
er of God is such that all the plans 
of men may be overthrown. Men 
may plan but God permits the ful- 
fillment of the plan. This part of 
the Lord’s prayer might read: “I 
have done my best, O God, to pro- 
vide for the wants of this day, per- 
mit my work to prosper.” 

“And forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.” This is a 
humble acknowledgement of our 
own imperfections. We confess 
that under our present conditions, 
perfection is unattainable. It re- 
lieves the troubled heart to confess 
the sins that it has committed. In 
this part of the prayer we throw 
ourselves wholly on God’s mercy. 
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We do not mean to be inactive and 
to let God do all for us, but we ac- 
knowledge our helplessness. This 
part of the prayer also implies the 
relation in which we should stand 
to our fellow men. We have no 
right to hold ought against our 
neighbors. They should be forgiven 
and should be assisted. God has to 
forgive us of more than we can 
ever forgive our fellow men. 

“Lead us not into temptation.” 
This implies distinctively that the 
countless foes opposed to righteous- 
ness are about us, and that under 
earthly conditions we can not re- 
sist all of these forces. Our im- 
perfect natures cause us to stray 
away from God’s way. We are de- 
pendent on God. 

“But deliver us from all evil.” 
This final petition in the prayer is a 
still further acknowledgement that 
no man is great in his own power. 
We do have our free agency. We 
have liberty to live righteous or 
unrighteous lives. God will not 
force us into His kingdom. We 
need the guidance of God, there- 
fore, that our free agency may lead 
us into rectitude. 

“For thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory, forever, 
Amen.” This is a most beautiful 
shout of praise to the God of heav- 
en. To Him be absolute glory. 

Now, if the Lord’s prayer be 
read in sections and each idea care- 
fully examined, it will be found to 
be a process of self-analysis in 
which our weaknesses and imper- 
fections are brought out in order 
that we may deal with ourselves 
without any false covering. At the 
same time, it is a continuous ac- 
knowledgement of our dependent 
relation to God. 
spect that the Lord’s prayer is a 
model. The wording itself is sec- 


‘ondary. A prayer should not be 
simply a continual and persistent .. 


a 


It is in -this’ re-.~ 
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request for favors desired. God 
watches us and gives us all that we 
need and deserve. It should rather 
be a careful, humble, believing at- 
titude in which our own follies are 
so overshadowed by our desire for 
righteousness that we can see our- 
selves as we really are. Then, by 
talking to our heavenly Father con- 
cerning these weaknesses; praying 
for strength to overcome them, and 
throwing ourselves actively on the 
mercies of God, He who made us 
will give us all that He, in His wis- 
dom, deems best. A repetition of 
requests for favors wanted without 
a coincident acknowledgement of 
our correct standing before God is 
not a satisfactory prayer. 

Note, again, how few of the 
physical things are asked for in the 
Lord’s prayer. The requests deal 
almost’ wholly with the great 
things of the kingdom of God. The 
Savior taught us to pray, and men 
should not neglect the splendid 
habit of frequent and close commu- 
nion with God in prayer. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS, 


1. On what act of the Prophet Jos- 
eph does the beginning of this Church 
rest? 

2. How do we know that the habit 
of prayer was strong in the life of 
Jesus? 

3. Relate the incident of Jesus’ prayer 
just before the choosing of the Twelve 
Apostles? 

4. How did prayer help the Savior 
during His trial in the Garden of 
Gethsemane ? 

5. What command did Jesus 
with respect to prayer? 

6. What reason did Jesus give fur 
praying? . 

7. What kind of prayer is acceptable 
to the Lord? 

8. What is the model prayer of the 
world? 

9. Explain “Our Father which art in ~ 
heaven?” 

10. Explain “Hallowed be Thy name. 

11. Explain “Thy kingdom come.” 

12. Explain “Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.” 


issue 
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13. Explain “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 

14. Explain “And forgive us 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” 

15. Explain, “Lead us not into temp- 
tation.” 

16. Explain, “But deliver us from all 
evil.” 


our 
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17. Explain, “For Thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory for- 
ever, Amen.” 

18. What should characterize a good’ 
prayer? 

19. Have you any testimony that 
prayers have been heard? 


LESSON XXIII. 
(For the third week in November.) 


THE BEATITUDES. 


It was a momentous day in the 
history of Jesus when the Twelve 
Apostles were chosen. The whole 
of the previous night the Savior 
spent on the mountain side in earn- 
est prayer. In’ the morning, he 
came down to His followers and 
from among them He chose Twelve 
upon whom was placed the burden 
of continuing His work(a). It 
must have been a time of great 
spiritual outpouring. The prayer- 
ful preparation of the Savior and 
the joyful reception of the disciples 
must have prepared the multitude 
for the best that could be given. 

On this day the crowds gathered 


about Jesus to hear Him speak, and — 


when He withdrew into the moun- 
tain the people followed him. There, 
at last, on that memorable day, He 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount. 
Since the giving of the Ten Com- 
mandments, amidst the thunderings 
and lightnings of Sinai, no such 
teachings as the Sermon on the 
Mount had been given. In the 
code of laws of every civilized 
community will be found as found- 
ation stones, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Whether 
Christian or heathen, if it is gov- 
erned by an intelligent civilization, 
the principles embodied 


@)) Eukesorei25 13: 


the nation be 


in the 


Commandments given by Moses 
and the Sermon delivered by Jesus, 
are made the basis of just laws. 
Up to that time, Israel had been 
governed almost wholly by the Ten 


Commandments. These were char- 
acterized by the stern command 
housshalt notsem) elubemlaweomron 


Moses were stern. They told more 
what not to do than what to do. The 
letter of the law was always re- 
membered, while the spirit was for- 
gotten. Necessarily, such sternness 
in the governing laws reacted on 
the people until as individuals they 
were harsh and cold and stern. 
They had been led to believe that 
they were to become the mightiest 
of the nations. And therefore, they 
held their heads high and were ever 
ready to battle for what they con- 
sidered their rights. Their ambi- 
tions were almost entirely of an 
earthly nature. 

It was extremely difficult for 
such a people with thousands of 
years of the command “Thou shalt 
not” behind them, to understand 
the simple humility of Jesus as He 
walked and talked with them. 
Where the ancient law thundered 
“Thou shalt not do the wrong 
thing,’ Jesus taught that “Thou 
shalt be blessed if thou doest the 
right thing.’ It was so new and 
strange to Israel that they could 
not appreciate the full force of it. 
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Repeatedly, through His life, He 
taught the spirit of Christian meek- 
ness and humility, and declared its 
superiority above the ancient doc- 
trine of “an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.” 

The marvelous Sermon on the 
Mount is one great benediction. It 
explains how men may be blessed 
and not how men may escape pun- 
ishment. There is a whole world 
of difference between these two 
points of view. ‘The first twelve 
verses of the Sermon, as given in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, are 
commonly known as the Beatitudes, 
and in importance are quite equal to 
the Ten Commandments of Moses. 
Every sincere worshiper of God 
should know these two codes of 
moral law equally well. In the 
following the Beatitudes will be 
briefly considered. Each student 
should add to the interpretations 
given, as much originality as is pos- 
sible. The remainder of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount will be studied 
in succeeding lessons. 

1. “Blessed are the poor in spir- 
it, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Those who belong to this 
class of poor are necessarily active 
in the work of God and will make 
for themselves a place in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

2. “Blessed are they that mourn; 
for they shall be comforted.” They 
will receive comfort in that they 
will be taught that in the plan of 
salvation there is ultimate joy and 
happiness for all. 

3. “Blessed are the meek; for 
they shall inherit the earth.” The 
meek here mentioned undoubtedly 
are those who, being followers of 
Christ, permit themselves to be 
called lowly and to be desnised by 
unbelievers. Those who follow 
truth, in spite of contempt, and 


. who do not rise up in anrer against — 


those who ridicule them, possess 


heaven.” 
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the right kind of meekness. They 
will grow in truth until they shall 
inherit the earth. 

4. “Blessed are they that hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness; 
for they shall be filled.’ Those 
who are here spoken of are the 
persons who always seek for the 
right thing. God does not force 
the good things of His kingdom 
upon any one. On the other hand, 
those who are continually seeking 
for truth can not be refused. Thus, 
they shall be filled. But to him 
who does not seek after righteous- 
ness, naturally nothing can be giv- 
en. 

5. “Blessed are the merciful; 
for they shall obatin mercy.” The 
law of Moses declared that we 
should repay our enemy in kind. 
Christ taught that love should be 
the governing law. Those who do 
us harm should not be punished by 
us; but we should bless them and 
lead them to better things. Then 
God will be merciful to us. 

6. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart; for they shall see God. Im- 
purity is in opposition to the laws 
of nature. Impurity is doomed to 
destruction. Purity is in harmony 
with the laws about us, and those 
who are in harmony with nature 
will grow in knowledge until noth- 
ing is impossible to them. They 
shall even see God. 

7. “Blessed are the peacemak- 
ers; for they shall be called the 
children of God.” This Beati- 
tude, like the fifth, deals especially 
with the law of love. Love is a 
law of God. Life is too short to 
permit of quarreling and angry re- 
torts. We should all be peace-mak- 
ers and restrain the hasty, angry 
word or thought. 

8. “Blessed are they that have 
been persecuted for righteousness 
sake; for theirs is the kingdom of 
In this world of conflict- 
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ing conditions, all are more or less 
persecuted. The all-important 
thing for every individual is to 
make sure that the persecution to 
which he is subjected is for right- 
eousness’ sake, for if this be so, he 
will inherit God’s kingdom. 

0 -«, Blessed» are ye “whens men 
shall revile you and persecute you 
and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falselv for my sake.” 
The spirit of this Beatitude is that 
persecution for Christ’s sake can 
not cause sorrow. The Gospel con- 
tains so much of value that even 
the severest persecution for its sake, 
is as nothing compared with the 
gifts of the Gospel. 

10. “Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad; for great is your reward in 
heaven; for so persecuteth they the 
prophets which were before you.” 
In this Beatitude we are given a 
glimpse of the blessings that God 
has in store for His faithful ser- 
vants. So great is our reward to 
be in the time to come, that even 
today we are to rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad. 

These ten Beatitudes taken in 
connection with the Ten Command- 
ments, furnish so simple a guide 
for life that no man who has the 
right intention and who will at- 
tempt to conquer himself need go 
far astray. Glorious must have 
been that beautiful spring day, after 
the night’s long vigil, and the sol- 
emn selection of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, when the Savior, dwelling in 
the flesh, spoke these wondrous 
truths to His followers. We should 
ponder. them in our hearts, for they 
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are full of wisdom and they grow 
in meaning as we think about them. 


‘ 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. How did the Savior spend the 
night before the choosing of the Twelve 
Apostles? . 

2. When was the 
Mount delivered? 

3. Where was 
Mount delivered? 

4. What principles lay the foundation 
to the laws of all civilized communities ? 

5. What law governed Israel up to 
the time of the Sermon on the Mount? 

6. What characterizes the Ten Com- 
mandments ? 

7. What was the effect of the law of 
Moses upon the people? 

8. Why was it difficult for the people 
to understand the teachings of Jesus, as. 
embodied in the Sermon on the Mount? 

9. What are the Beatitudes? 

10.. Explain, “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit for theirs is the kingdom of heav- 
en.” 

11. Explain, “Blessed are they that. 
mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 

12. Explain, “Blessed are the meek,- 
for they shall inherit the earth.” 

13. Explain, “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,. 
for they shall be filled.” 

14. Explain, “Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

15. Explain, “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

16. Explain, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

17. Explain, “Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for righteousness 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven,” 

18. Explain, “Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you,,. 
and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake.” 

19. What is the chief value of the- 
Beatitudes taken in connection with the: 
Ten Commandments? 


Sermon on the 


the Sermon on the 
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LITERARY STUDIES. 
Fifth Year’s Course. 
LESSON II. 


(For second meeting in November, Senior and Junior Classes.) 


WILLIAM CULLEN 


For some 
reason _ diffi- 
cult, if not im- 
possible, to ac- 
count for the 
poetic muse 
took nearly 
two centuries 
before she 
chose an _ in- 
strument in 
mi eT ic a. 
Rhymes and verses had been 
written, it is true, but they could 
not be said to be great or univer- 
sal in reach. William Cullen Bry- 
ant was the first strong, original 
poet in America and “Thanatop- 
sis’ was the first great poem 
our country produced, Pattee 
called the year 1812 the birth year 
of American literature in all its 
departments since it witnessed 
the production of “The Sketch 
Book,” “The Spy,” and Bryant’s 
first volume of poems. At this 
time Keats, Shelley, and Byron 
were nearing the end of their ca- 
reers, while Wordsworth, Coler- 
idge, Southey, and Tennyson 
were at the heighth of theirs. 

William Cullen Bryant was 
born November 3, 1794, at Cum- 
mington, Hampshire County, in 
Western Massachusetts. His an- 
cestors on both sides were among 
the first of the Plymouth Rock 
Pilgrims. He traced his lineage 
back to Captain John Alden and 
Priscilla Mulins. 
said that 


ES 


It has~ been - 


BRYANT. 


The moral and religious training 
they, (the pilgrim ancestors) under- 
went, the narrow, ascetic and ardu- 
ous circumstances of their lives,should 
be borne in mind in contemplating 
this inheritor of their traits and tra- 
ditions. The consequence of such an 
inheritance would naturally be to dis- 
pose their subject to reticence, self- 
repression, stoicism, reverence ~ for 
just authority, and the fear of God, 
in the full old Calvanistic sense. 

On both sides his ancestors 
were active and long lived. His 
great-grandfather, Dr. Ichabod 
Bryant, was of “gigantic size and 
strength.” His grandfather, Dr. 
Philip Bryant, who lived to be 
eighty-five, visited his parents up 
to two weeks before his death. 
At the age of sixty-seven his ma- 
ternal grandmother was able to 
mount a horse from the ground, 
unaided. Bryant’s mother was an 
indefatigable worker. She did ev- 
erything for her family of seven 
children; spun and wove, made 
their clothes, cooked, washed and 
ironed, and taught them to read 
and write. She was a kind neigh- 
bor, often nursing the sick among 
them for days. She took a great 
interest in town affairs and used 
her influence potently in improv- 
ing the schools and roads. She 
certainly carried out one of her 
favorite mottoes, “never be idle.” 
The poet’s father, Dr. Peter Bry- 
ant, in spite of great obstacles, 
had fitted himself for Harvard, 


but could not attend. He contin- 


ued his home study, spent a year 
under the French doctor, Prilete, 
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and took a course of lectures at 
Cambridge. Tis son in his auto- 
biography, speaks of him thus: 


My father delighted in poetry, and 
in his library were the works of most 
of the eminent English poets. He 
wrote verses himself, mostly humor- 
ous and satirical He was not un- 
skilled in Latin poetry, in which the 
odes of Horace were his favorites. 
He was fond of music, played on the 
violin, and I remember hearing him 
say that he once made a bass viol— 
for he was very ingenious in the use 
of tools—and played upon it. 

He was of a mild and indulgent 
temper, somewhat silent—though not 
hesitating in conversation, and never 
expatiated at much length on any 
subject. His patients generally paid 
him whatever they pleased, if ever so 
little, so that he could not by any 
means be called a thriving man. 


Bryant was remarkably preco- 
cious, he knew his letters when 
he was eighteen months old; at- 
tended school when four and soon 
became a good reader and spell- 
er. At five, he could recite 
Watts so Flyimns; iat eight he 
wrote verses; at ten, he gave a 
rhymed address. 


The entire family were great 
readers; Pope, Cowper, Speuser, 
and Wordsworth were William’s 
early favorites. Nature, early, 
attracted him, he communed 
with her and loved her with a 
wondrous love. He wandered in 
the wood, and her wild beauty 
filled him with joy. 

His grandfather, Ebenezer 
Snell, early started his young 
grandson to versifying passages 
of Scripture. His first effort in 
blank verse was David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan. His col- 
lege work consisted of a portion 
of a year spent at Williams’ Col- 
lege. 

In October, 1811, he wrote 
Thanatopsis, but hid the manu- 
script in his father’s desk. It had 
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been decided that William should 
be a physician, but his father later 
determined to make him a law- 
yer. In 1815 he was admitted to ‘ 
the bar. Just previous to this he 
had written The Yellow Violet 
and Inscription for the Entrance to 
a Wood. 

While on his way to Plain- 
field, Mass., where he was going 
to settle as a lawyer, he saw a 
wild duck flying homeward. He 
was despondent at the time, but 
the bird seemed to give him new 
courage, and he wrote To a Water- 
fowl, the last stanza of which will 
ever impress the lesson of faith 
with which Bryant had been im- 
bued. 

He spent nine years at Plain- 
field and Great Barrington, Mass., 
as a practicing lawyer, but the 
work was obnoxious to him, he 
said that he was 


Forced to drudge for the dregs of 
men 

And scrawl strange words with the 
barbarous pen, 

And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle 
and loud. 

When his father discovered the 
manuscript of “Thanotopsis” he 
sent it to the North American Re- 
view. One of the owners, R. H. 
Dana, declared it to be an impo- 
sition, and said, “No one on this 
side of the Atlantic is capable of 
writing such verses.” It was pub- 
lished in the September number 
of the Review, 1817. The critics 
supposed it was written by 
William’s father. 

On June 11, 1821, Bryant was 
married to Miss Fanny Fairchild. 
This prayer, which he wrote just 


‘before his marriage, was found 


among his papers. It shows his 
hopes and aspirations: 
May Almighty God mercifully take 


care of our happiness here and here- 
after. May we ever continue con- 
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stant to each other, and mindful of 
our mutual promises of attachment 
and truth. In due time, if it be the 
will of Providence, may we become 
more nearly connected with each oth- 
er, and together may we lead a long, 
happy, and innocent life, without any 
diminution of affection, till we die. 
May there never be any jealousy, dis- 
trust, coldness, or dissatisfaction be- 
tween us, nor occasion for any, noth- 
ing but kindness, forbearance, mutual 
confidence, and attention to each oth- 
er’s happiness. And that we may bé 
less unworthy of so great a blessing, 
may we be assisted to cultivate all 
benign and charitable affections and 
offices, not only toward each other, 
but toward our neighbors, the human 
race, and all the creatures of God. 


August 20, 1821, he delivered 
the usual poetical address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa society of 
Harvard, giving The Ages. In 
it he sought to justify the hopes 
of the philosophers for the future 
destiny of mankind by taking a 
survey of the past ages and not- 
ing the successive improvement 
in knowledge, virtue, and happi- 
ness. 

During 1823-25 he contributed 
nearly thirty poems to the United 
States Literary Gazette. Some 
of them were: November, To a 
Cloud, The Lapse of Time, A 
Forest Hymn, March, The Riv- 
ulet, Autumn Woods, and After 
the Tempest. Bryant asked only 
$2.00 each for them, but the pub- 
lisher offered him $200 a year for 
an average of one hundred lines 
a month, and expressed sorrow 
that he could not offer better 
compensation. 

After 1825 he devoted himself 
to literary work. He served as 
editor of The New York Review, 
and later became editor of the 
New York Evening Post, which 


position he held for over half a 


century. 


In 1831 he published a volume of, 
Longfellow and 


eighty poems. 
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Prescott said when they read it 
that it placed Bryant “at the head 
of our poetic literature.” Through 
the influence of Irving it was re- 
published in London the follow- 
ing year where it was well re- 
ceived, 

In 1836, he published another 
edition of his poems, and received 
$125 for. the first twenty - five 
hundred copies. 

When, in 1842, Dickens came 
to America, his first question was 
“Where is Bryant?” They en- 
tertained each other and enjoyed 
many happy hours together. 

In 1849 he bought forty acres 
of ground on the north side of 
Long Island for a country home; 
he called it Roslyn; during the 
rest of his life he spent a great 
deal of money upon it, planting 
every known tree and shrub that 
would grow in tlHat climate. 

In addition to his poems and 
prose articles he made very fine 
translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey which were published in 
1870 and 1871. 

In 1873 he erected for the town 
of his birth, Cummington, a pub- 
lic library building and stocked 
it with six thousand well selected 
books. 

In 1875 he undertook the prep- 
aration of a new edition of Shakes- 
peare. Although he knew the 
plays almost by heart he re-read 
every one and compared all the 
previous editions. 

Bryant was strongly opposed to 
slavery, his Death of Slavery has 
been called the nation’s thanksgiv- 
ing hymn. He was fearless and 
outspoken, hence he won many ene- 
mies by his strong editorials. 

Bryant was a great traveller; 
he journeyed extensively in the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, 


Canada, and made six European 


trips. While abroad he was en- 
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tertained by many noted people, 
among whom were the Brown- 
ings. 

Bryant’s was a long and active 
life. He was ever busy either in 
writing, speaking or taking an 
active interest in public questions. 
During most of his life he rose 
at half past five or earlier in win- 
ter and at five in summer. First 
thing each day he would take an 
hour’s exercise with dumb bells 
or other apparatus. At the age 
of eighty-four he walked six miles 
every: day rain oor ‘shine: ae 
used “neither tobacco, tea, nor 
coffee, very little meat, and less 
wine.” He had a remarkable 
memory; he could recall every 
line of his own poetry and could 
quote hundreds of lines from the 
best English and foreign masters. 
It was thought that he was more 
vivacious and cheerful during the 
last years of his life than ever 
before. He was constantly called 
upon to deliver orations on great 
occasions. On May 29, 1878, he 
delivered an address at the unveil- 
ing of Mazzini statue in Central 
Park. He was unprotected from 
the rays of the sun; later in the 
day when entering the home of 
an acquaintance, dizziness over- 
came him and he fell striking his 
head on a stone curbing. He 
never recovered from this and 
died in New York City, June 12, 
1878. At his funeral this beauti- 
ful tribute was paid him, “It is 
the glory of this man that his 
character outshone even his great 
talent and his large fame.” 

Bryant’s poems have not been 
read as they deserve to be; very 
few appreciate their beauty. They 
are so simple that any mature 
mind can grasp them yet every 
line is full of meaning. In lan- 
guage Bryant is a master; his 
English is clear, forceful, beauti- 
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ful; he uses no unnecessary word 
and seldom, indeed, is there one 
which could be replaced by anoth- 
er equally good. In his poems 


one may see the beauty, the depth’ 


the exquisiteness of simplicity. 
He was never careless, but criti- 
cised his lines severely. Though 
he undoubtedly had poetic genius 
yet he never trusted wholly ‘to 
that, but worked patiently and 
assidiously. 

While his poems are pure, ele- 
vated, and dignified they are cold, 
one writer has said, 


As we read Bryant, there grows on 
us a perception of something missing; 
it is the human touch. His genius 
has no flexibility; it deals with the 
immensities and the eternities, but not 
with the limitations, the pathos, the 
humor of mortal creatures. There is 
nothing in him of Shakespeare’s cath- 
olicity; he beholds but one vision, and 
chants but one song. His imagination 
has dissolved the barriers between 
matter and spirit, but it cannot per- 
form the humbler yet not less gra- 
cious miracle of following the touch- 
ing career of spirit yet incarnate, and 
typified in homely examples the com- 
edy and tragedy of experience. 


Bryant loved this country of 
mountain and stream, prairie and 
wood. Every school boy revels 
in his “Song of Marion’s Men.” 
How prophetic is this: 


The years that o’er each sister land 
Shall lift the country of my birth, 
And nurse her strength,’ till she shall 

stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth; 
Till younger commonwealths, for 


aid, 
Shall cling about her ample robe, 

And from her frown shall shrink 
afraid 

The crowned 
globe. 


oppressors of the 


—The Lapse of Time. 


His love finds vent in these 


apostrophes: 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


There’s freedom. at thy gates and 
rest 
For earth’s down-trodden and Op- 
prest; 
A shelter for the hunted head, 
For the starved laborer toil and 


bread. 

Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops. and calls back his baffled 
hounds. 


—Oh, Mother of a Mighty Race. 


But thou, my country, thou shalt 
never fall, 
Save with thy children—thy mater- 
nal care, 
Thy lavish love, thy blessings show- 
ered on all— 
These are thy fetters—seas 
stormy air 
Are the wide barrier of thy borders, 
Among thy gallant sons who guard 
thee well, 
Thou laugh’st at enemies: who shall 
then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, 
or tell 
How happy, in thy lap, the sons of 
men shall dwell? 


and 


—The Ages. 


Bryant, like Wordsworth, was 
an ardent lover of nature and this 
love gave the inspiration for the 
greater number of his poems. He 
has been called the poet of the 
forest and prairie (1), and of the 
New England autumn (2) and 
wild flowers (3). Washington 
Irving said: 


Bryant’s writings transport us in- 
to the depths of the solemn, primeval 
forest; to the shores of the lonely 
lake; to the banks of the wild, name- 
less stream; or the brow of the rocky 
upland, rising like a prmontory from 
amidst a wide ocean of foliage, while 
they shed around us the glories of a 
climate fierce in its extremes, but splen- 
did in all its vicissitudes. 


Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy for- 
ests glad; 


(1) Forest Hymn, Entrance to a 
Wood, The Prairies. 

(2) Autumn Woods, November, 
The Death of the Flowers, The Voice 
of Autumn, October. 

(3) The Yellow Violet, - The 
Fringed Gentian, The Painted Cup. . 
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Thy gentle wind and fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad! 
Ah! ’twere a lot too blessed 
Forever in thy colored shades to 
stray; 
Amid the kisses of the soft 
west 
To rove and dream for aye; 
And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for 
> wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that with- 
er life, 
And waste its little hour. 
—Autumn Woods. 


south- 


Bryant did not confine himself 
to one season; in “The Gladness 
of Nature” we get the spirit of 
spring. 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 


When. our mother Nature laughs 
around; 

When even the deep blue heavens 
look glad, 


And gladness breathes from the blos- 
soming ground? 
—The Gladness of Nature. 


~ Melody is another characteristic 
of his poetry. Edgar A. Poe said 
“The Cadences in ‘The Ages’ can- 
not be surpassed.” H. L. Tucker- 
man wrote: “The very rhythm 
of the stanzas “To a Waterfowl” 
gives the impression of its fight. 
Like the bird’s sweeping wing, 
they float with a calm and majes- 
tic cadence to the ear.” Note this: 
Where olive leaves were twinkling in 
every wind that blew, 
There sat beneath the pleasant shade 
a damsel of Peru. 
Betwixt the slender boughs, as they 
opened to the air, 
Came glimpses of her ivory neck 


and of her glossy hair. 
—The Damsel of Peru. 


Bryant was deep and thought- 
ful: 


Be it ours to meditate, 

In these calm shades, thy milder ma- 
jesty, 

And to the beautiful order of thy 
works, 

Learn to confirm the order of our 
lives. 

—A Forest Hymn. 
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I would make 

Reason my guide, 
sometimes sit 

Patiently by the wayside, while I 

traced 

The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 

Around me. She should be my coun- 

selor, 

not my tyrant. 

needs 


but she should 


But For the spirit 


Impulses froth a»deeper source than | 


hers; 
And there are motions in the mind of 
man 
That she must look upon with awe. 
-—The Conjunction of Jupiter and Venus 


Majesty, grandeur, and _ sub- 
limity are eminently characteris- 
tice of his poetry and are splendid- 
ly. “shown, » inv, . Uhanatopsis,” 
“Hymn to Death,” “Antiquity of 
Freedom,’ and “Forest Hymn.” 
How majestic sis this prayer: 


Oh God! when thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, 
set on fire 
heavens with 
bolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firma- 
ment, 
The swift dark whirlwind, that up- 
roots the woods 


The falling thunder- 


And drowns the villages; when, at 
thy call, 

Uprises the great deep and throws 
himself 


Upon the continent, and overwhelms 
Its cities—who forgets not at the 


sight 

Of these tremendous tokens~ of thy 
power, 

His pride, and lays his strife and fol- 
lies by? 

Oh, from these sterner aspects of thy 
face 

Spare me and mine, nor let us need 
the wrath 

Of the mad, unchained elements to 
teach 

Who rules them. Be it ours to medi- 
tate 

In these calm shades thy milder ma- 
jesty, 


And to the beautiful order of thy . 


works, 
Learn to conform the order of our 
lives. —Forest Hymn. 


What trust is shown in this: 
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He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless 
thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread 
alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 
—To a Waterfowl. 


How beautiful is this exhorta- 
tion: 


sky 


So live, that when thy summons 
comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious realm, where 
each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of 
death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at 
night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sus- 
tained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of 
his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. —Thanatopsis. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Tell about the birth and ances- 
tors of William Cullen Bryant. 

2. Tell of his father and mother. 

3. What can you say of Bryant’s 
precocity? 

4. Tell all you can about and read 
the first great poem produced in 
America. 

5. Under what circumstances was 
“To a Waterfowl” written? Read it. 

7. What can you say of his trans- 
lation of the “Iliad” and “Odessey.” 

8. Tell about his travels. 

9. What remarkable things can you 
tell about Bryant? 

10. What characterizes 
poetry? 
~11. Give quotations to show his 
love of country. 

12. Give quotation to show his 


Bryant’s 


love of Nature. 


Hoeven d 
bees 

14. Give quotations to show Bry- 
ant’s use of apostrophe. 

15. Why is “Robert of Lincoln” 
such a favorite? 
. 16. Give quotations showing deep 
thought. 

17. Why is “Monument Mountain” 
of especial interest to us? 
~18.. Give quotations to show the 
majesty of his poetry. 


“The Gladness of Na- 
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THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
Lella Marler Hoggan. 


In the northwestern corner of 


Wyoming, half hidden among 
the Rockies, lies the wonder- 
land of America, the Yellow- 
stone National Park. It is the 


largest park in America, covering 
an area of 3,344 square miles. Its 
boundary lines overlap a few miles 
into Montana on the north and 
Idaho and Montana on the west. 
John Colter, a member of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, is no 
doubt its true discoverer. Colter 
made no journal of his discoveries 
and was, therefore, able to give 
only vague 


descriptions of what - 


he had seen. Several Indian tribes 
lived near the geyser region but 
white men learned little of it from 
them. The natives believed it to 
be the home of evil spirits and they 
avoided going near it and spoke 
of it only in whispers. Thus for 
many years information concerning 
the Yellowstone was very vague. 
In the year 1871 Hayden and a 
corps of United States engineers 
explored the region, and reported 
their marvelous discoveries, and in 
1872 Congress withdrew this sec- 
tion of country from the public do- 
main and set it apart as a “public 
park or pleasure ground for the’ 
benefit and enjoyment of the 
people.” Since that time the 
Government has constructed an 
almost perfect system of roads 
throughout the Park. The 
bridges are built of steel or con- 
crete; and one hundred and fifty 
miles of road sprinkling is done 
every day during the tourist season, 
which is from the first of June until 
the last of September. Modern ho- 
tels are located at the points of 
ereatest interest. Steamers have 
been placed on the lakes, the mour- 
tain streams have been stocked with 
rare species of fish, and railroads 
have approached the Park boun- 
daries. The mail is collected daily 
at each of the hotels, but there is 
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only one postoffice in the Park. It 
is situated at Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Fort Yellowstone, where 
two companies of U. S. cavalry are 
stationed, is also at Mammoth. 
During the summer, detachments 
of these troops are stationed at dif- 
ferent localities through the reser- 
vation to enforce the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Park. Sign boards 
mark all historic places and points 
of interest and mile posts designate 
the distances from place to place 
and give the altitude of the valley. 
The tour through the Park is taken 
in two, four and six-horse stage 
coaches. The regular route, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred and 
thirty miles, describes a somewhat 
irregular circle, touching the points 
of ‘greatest interest and requiring 
six days of travel. Side trips are 
made to other points of interest. — 

No hunting is permitted and the 
wild animals roam fearless and 
free. It is a pleasure ground to 
beast as well as to man. Around it 
are mountain ranges with peaks 
fourteen thousand feet high. The 
Missouri,the Yellowstone, and the 
Columbia Rivers have their source 
within its boundaries. These riv- 
ers are swelled by numberless 
mountain streams flowing from the 
snow-clad Rockies. These streams 
of water make their way to the 
larger bodies, sometimes tumbling 
alone over moss and stones and 
dead trees and sometimes leaping 
over deep cuts in the mountain 
ledge. There are’ dark, sylvan 
passes and shady floral nooks and 
gaily fashioned cozy corners made 
by Nature’s own hand. Just  be- 
low the eternal snows of the moun- 
tain summits are found shrubs and 
moss and dark fringed pines. 
Lower down in the valley the som- 
ber pine forest is relieved here and 
there by groves of bright, tremu- 
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lous quaking asps. Deep in the for- 
est and in the open country are 
lakes, pools, and springs of many 
hues. There are deep cut canyons, 
terrace building hot springs, belch- 
ing paint pots, and wonderful 
spouting geysers. In this veritable 
wonderland, things beautiful, 
things sublime, things strange and 
wonderful are grouped together as 
if arranged for our entertainment 
and instruction and for the glorify- 
ing of the Creator’s eternal work 
and wisdom. 

In following the regular tourist 
route we find the chief places of 
interest to be the Lower Geyser 
Basin, Upper Geyser Basin, Yel- 
lowstone Lake, Yellowstone Can- 
yon, Mt. Washburn, Mammoth 
Hot Springs, and Norris Geyser 
Basin. The distance from one 
chief point of interest to another 
ranges from ten to twenty-five 
miles; but scarcely a mile is trav- 
ersed in which one does not view 
scenes strange and beautiful. 

The scenery of the Upper and 
Lower Geyser Basins is perhaps 
the most wonderful and certainly 
the most characteristic of the Yel- 
lowstone. The chief attraction is, 
of course, the geysers, which out- 
class anything of the kind in the 
known world. There are over fifty 
of them that throw a column of hot 
water from twenty to two hundred 
and fifty feet in the air at regular 
intervals of from one minute to 
fourteen days. Almost all of these 
geysers occupy an eminence of sey- 
eral feet. There is usually an ir- 
regular sort of platform caused by 
the deposit, extending for some 
distance around the spring. The 
cones of the several geysers differ 
greatly. With some there is mere- 
ly a ridge of geyserite about the 
pool, while with others the geyser- 
ite is built up in cones and cushions 
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and many odd, irregular shapes. 
Some of the cones have only a 
small orifice at the top, while oth- 
ers have a wide-open throat which 
is sometimes highly colored. In 
some of the geysers the water is 
visible just shortly before the erup- 
tion takes place; while in others 
the water is always visible, be- 
coming more restless just before 
spouting. Just previous to and dur- 
ing the time of eruption some of 
the geysers make a low gurgling, 
growling sound; while others give 
scarcely any warning at all pre- 
vious to action and make but little 
noise in playing. 

On entering the Park from the 
west side one follows along the 
Madison River up to its source, 
which is the junction of the Gibbon 
and Firehole Rivers. Near this 
junction is National Park Moun- 
tain, historical from the fact that 
while the Washburn. exploring 
party were encamped here, a mem- 
ber of the party suggested that 
this section of the country be set 
apart as a national park. The sug- 
gestion was carried out in 1872. 

The Lower Geyser Basin is a 
sparsely timbered, somewhat 
marshy section of country cover- 
ing an area of about thirty square 
miles. Over six hundred hot 
springs and about seventeen gey- 
sers are scattered about over its 
surface. 

The Fountain Geyser, one of the 
largest and most beautiful in the 
basin, occupies an eminence of 
about 2,000 feet. The deposit from 
the waters of this geyser covers an 
area of several acres. The circular 
crater, which is thirty feet in diam- 
eter, has a rim-like edge built up 
of the geyserite. 
eruption the pool is as smooth and 
clear as a mirror. The funnel-like 


. formation inside the pool is of the 


When not in. 
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most beautiful shades of blue as 
the sun shines upon it through the 
water. The eruptions occur at in- 
tervals of from two to four hours 
and continue from ten to fifteen 


minutes. The main volume of 
water reaches a height of about 
twenty feet. 

The Great Fountain, situated 


about three miles from the Foun- 
tain, throws a spray eighty feet 
high. The water in this geyser 
settles down into the cone thirty or 
forty feet just previous to action. 
It plays about every twelve hours, 
the display continuing for thirty 
minutes. In the shallow basins 
around the crater are seen small 
portions of geyserite worn nearly 
round. These are known as “oey- 
ser eggs,” and are produced by the 
Great Fountain only, 

A few hundred feet east of 
the Fountain Geyser are situ- 
ated the Mammoth Paint Pots. 
This huge mud basin meas- 
ures forty by sixty’ feet, be- 
ing enclosed by a mud rim about 
five feet high on three of its sides. 
It resembles a great boiling kettle. 
It is filled with a whitish mud 
which is in constant agitation. The 
mud swells up like great balls com- 
ing to the surface and then it bursts 
open in rings and jets, making a 
sound like a deep muffled splash. 
On the north side of the caldron 
the rim is lower and the mud, con- 
tinuing in a sort of flat, is some- 
what dry and cracked. It is deep 
pink and red and gray in color. 
Scattered about on this little flat 
are miniature mud geysers in con- 
stant action. The eruptions are 
very slow and regular. The bright 
colored mud swells up in the small 
cones and bursts forth in loose, ar- 
tistic folds, greatly resembling a 


full-blown rose. 


Following to the south along the 
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Firehole River is a road leading 
to the shattered crater of what was 
once the great Excelsior Geyser. 
This geyser played from an im- 
mense pit about there hundred 
and thirty by twe hundred feet in 
diameter. The water was in in- 
tense and constant motion. The 
walls resembled huge cliffs reach- 
ing up to the surface. For some 
time it was not known that the pool 
ever erupted and it was known as 
Cliff Caldron. When it was final- 
ly discovered to be a geyser it was 
found to be very irregular in its 
eruptions. While in action the 
water was sometimes thrown into 
the air two hundred and fifty fect. 
The eruptions were very violent and 
so much water was thrown into the 
Firehole River as to raise the river 
several inches. It is said that it 
ejected as much water at each erup- 
tion as all of the other geysers com- 
bined. In 1888 the display occur- 
red at somewhat regular intervals. 
Like a terrific explosion it carried 
not only its huge volume of water 
into the air, but also hurled tons of 
rock and geyserite into the Fire- 
hole River. The action of this huge 
geyser finally became so violent that 
the crater was entirely shattered 
and eruption ceased. Shortly be- 
fore the final explosion, it is said 
that the geyser was in constant and 
violent eruption for seven hours. 
The deposit from the huge cone 
covers several acres of ground. As 
one walks about on the formation it 
sounds hollow as if it might be 
merely a great shell. A sulphurous 
vapor is constantly rising from the 
great open mouth of the shattered 
crater and little springs of sulphur 
water are bubbling up from. all 
parts of the great flat formation. 
The water from the numerous 
springs is carried off in 
streams to the Firehole River. This 


tiny | 
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interesting section is commonly 
known as Hell’s Half Acre. 


The road leading from Excel- 
sior to Upper Geyser Basin passes: 
near by the Turquoise Spring and 
Prismatic Lake. The spring is a 
quiet pool about one hundred feet 
in diameter. The water is of a 
clear beautiful blue color. The for- 
mation inside is highly colored and 
very beautiful. 


The lake is the largest and most 
beautiful of all the hot springs in 
the geyser region, being two hun- 
dred and fifty by four hundred feet 
in diameter. A. B. Guptill’s de- 
scription is very accurate. He 
says: “Over the central pit, or 
bowl, of this spring the water is 
of a deep blue color, changing to 
green towards the margin, while 
that in the shallower portions of the 
lake surrounding the central basin 
has a yellow tint gradually fading 
into orange. Outside its rim there 
is a brilliant red deposit, which 
shades into purples, browns, and 
grays, all seemingly painted upon a 
ground of grayish white, which- 
forms the mound, built up of layers 
of silicious deposit, upon which the 
spring issituated. This coloring is 
in vivid bands, which are striking- 
ly marked and distinct. The water 
flowing off in every direction, with 
constant wave-like pulsations over 
the artistically scalloped and slight- 
ly raised rim of the lake, has 
formed a succession of terraces, 
each a few inches in height, down 
the slopes of the mound. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the delicacv 
and richness of the coloring in and 
about this wonderful phenomenon 


. of Nature.” 


The Upper Gevser Basin is some- 
what trianevlar in shape, covering 
an area of about for square miles. 
It contains twenty-six geysers and 
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upwards of four hundred hot 
springs. The Firehole River drains 
the basin. Here, grouped together 
within the narrow space of about 
one square mile,we find the strang- 
est and most beautiful geysers in 
the world. Nearly the entire sur- 
face of this section is covered with 
geyserite formation, the vegetation 
being sparse and scattered. The de- 
posit from the springs is deeply 
colored. The formation about the 
geysers is a grayish white hue. Odd 
shaped geyser cones lift themselves 


above the crumbling formation. Ex- 


quisitely colored springs of every 
hue display their beauty in the 
changing lights and shadows of 
the day. Grumbling, roaring, 
hissing sounds echo from mountain 
to mountain. The hot water spits 
and foams and plays from the gey- 
ser cones. At dawn a heavy shroud 
like vapor hanes above the entire 
basin, the rumbling is deeper than 
usual, and the geyser cones emit 
clouds of steam. As one walks out 
across the formation, a _ wierd, 
creepy feeline enshrouds him. Mr. 
Charles T. Whitmell said: “Covwid 
Dante have seen this region, he 
mioht have added another terror 
to his Inferno.” 

But as the rays of the sun lean 
across the basin from the mountain 
summit the clouds disappear and 
every spring takes on an added 
bearty and charm. 

The Upper Geyser Basin is the 
most wonderfvl section of Ameri- 
ca’s Wonderland. The scenery i: 
other parts may be more beautifnl 
and awe-inspiring, but no part of 
the Yellowstone is more fascinating 
than Geyserland. Almost, every 
foot of erownd is utilized. Beoin- 
nine at Old Faithful Inn, and fol- 


lowine down the basin, we see the 


following cevser cones: Old Faith- 
ful, Bee “Hive, Giantess,, Sponge, 


“The stone and timbers used 
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Lion, Lioness, the Cubs, Sawmil), 
Grand, Turban, Economic, Giant, 
Oblong, Grotto, Riverside, Fan, 
Mortar, Splendid, Castle, and the 
Jewel. The most beautiful of the 
hot springs are the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl, Black Sand Basin, Speci- 
men Lake, Sunlight Basin, Morn- 
ing Glory Spring, Aremesia Beauty 
Springs, and Sapphire Pool. Clus- 
tering about Sapphire Pool is the 
Biscuit Basin. Around the outer 
edge of the pool are hundreds of 
small biscuit-like knobs of a dark 
blue color. These clusters of for- 
mation have given the basin its odd 
name. 

Each one of the springs and gey- 
sers named is worthy of descrip- 
tion but space will not allow. 

Of the geysers, the one best 
known to travelers is Old Faithful. 
It is famed and named for its regu- 
larity and faithfulness. The hotel 
in this basin is built near the Faith- 
ful Geyser and is named in its hon- 
or the Old Faithful Inn. It is one 
of the most elaborate and extensive 
log structures ever built by man. 
are 
taken from within the Park bound- 
ary and are utilized in their prim- 
itive state. The huge logs are not 
even stripped of their bark and the 
foundation stones are as irregular 
as when cut from the mountain 
side. The stairway is built of split 
logs and the chimneys made up of 
large lava blocks. For the braces 
about the roof and stairways and 
balconies, natural elbows have 
been cut from trees; and to add to 
the rugged beauty, limbs decorated 
by masses of natural knots have 
been selected. Four fireplaces have 
been built in the chimney and on 
the lower floor a huge clock is con- 
structed in it. In contrast with 
the rouch natural stricture are the 


‘polished floors, the Mission furni- 
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ture, the electric candles, and 
bright Spanish and Navajo rugs, 
dainty fresh curtains, and electric 
lights. The center of the building 
towers eight stories high and from 
the lookout the flags of many na- 
tions float. At night a searchlight 
is turned onto Old Faithful from 
the inn, baptizing it in a prismatic 
flood of splendor. The geyser itself 
is situated on an elevated forma- 
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from one hundred and twenty-five 
to one hundred and fifty feet. 
The Giant, however, is the mon- 
arch of Geyserland, at present. The 
exhibitions of the Giant are cer- 
tainly wonderful. It is situated in 
close proximity to the Fire-Hole 
River on an irregular platform of 
deposit about seventy-five feet in 
diameter. The cone, about ten fect 
in height and six feet in diameter, 


OLD FAITHFUL INN. 


tion about one hundred and fifty by 
two hundred feet at the base. The 
mound is composed of layers or ter- 
races. These terraces are full of 
tiny, shallow pools, the rims of 
which are beaded, while the bot- 
toms show delicate coloring in 
many hues. The crater is an ob- 
long opening about two by six 
feet. The geyser erupts every six- 
ty-three minutes, rarely varying 
five minutes,—night and day, sum- 
mer and winter. When in action 
it throws a column of water about 
two feet in diameter, to a height of 


ond 


is broken on the west side from the 
apex nearly to the base, giving a 
good view of the interior of the 
crater, which is almost constantly in 
a turbulent, boiling state. Near the 
geyser at the north is an irregular 
mound from which steam is con- 


stantly escaping through small 
holes. The displays of the Giant 
occur from six to twelve days 
apart. Sometimes it is as long as 


fifteen days between eruptions; the 
action is then more violent than 
usual. It is usually in eruption 
from an hour and thirty minutes to 
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two hours. Indications of approach- 
ing activity sometimes begin sev- 
eral days previous to its eruption. 
Rumbling, growling sounds are 
heard and sometimes the water 
rises up in the cone and white foam 
is splashed out over it. Then it 
will subside again. The muttering 
and growling become deeper and 
stronger and the whole platform 
trembles just before the display be- 


gins. The water rises in great 
bubbling, splashing waves and 
empties itself over the cone. The 


roar as of thunder increases and 
then the volume of water is lifted 
into the air. It makes two or three 
little plunges and then shoots up, 
two hundred and fifty feet above 
the cone, the vapor rising in soft 
cvrling masses three hundred feet 
high. The volume of water, when 
it reaches its greatest height, 
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breaks in spray, tumbling back 
partly into the cone and partly on 
the platform and thence into the 
Firehole River. The sunlight 
glancing obliquely across the spray 
forms the most beautiful rainbows 
This is true also of other geysers, 
but particularly so of the Giant. 
The column of water is irregular, 
changing in form as each fresh 
spray of water reaches upward. 
The column will subside, some- 
what, at intervals of about five or 
six minutes, the rumbling will be- 
come lower and then it will belch 
out afresh with increased volume 
and violence and the sound will 
erow threatening and_ terrible, 
Gradually the outbursts become 
weaker until they finally subside; 
but the muttering continues for 
hours afterward. 

(To be concluded.) 


MY SOUL. 


Florence L. Lancaster. 


I saw Him—and the love within my soul 
Trembled and woke !— 

Those glorious eyes were lit by passion’s fire— 
Strength, pain, and love they spoke. 


Fle speaks—as by Heaven's wind those steadfast trees 
Are swept along, 

So thrilld my soul. His tones were quick and clear, 
Tender and strong. 


He’s dead now. Rest His limbs beneath the sod 
Peaceful and dim.— 

But His eyes mine will meet one day when God 
Shall show my soul to Him! 


PERRAY’S “COMING OUT” PARTY. 
Maud Baggarley. 


Clad in an  autumnal-tinted 
gown, her wonderful hair piled 
high upon her head, her big brown 
eyes shining with exciement, Perky 
fluttered about the tables on the 
lawn like a brilliant winged butter- 
fly. 
She had almost finished arrang- 
ing the flowers to her satisfaction, 
when a smothered ejaculation from 
her sixteen-year-old brother, Jack, 
caused her to drop the roses and 
run toward him, thinking that per- 
haps the baby had swallowed a 
pebble, or something else not on its 
diet list. Jack’s face convulsed 
with mirth reassured her. 

“What on earth is the matter 
with. you Jack? Has the sun af- 
fected the vacuum in your cran- 
ium?” she enquired sarcastically, 
looking down at him as he rolled 
over and over on the Navajo rug, 
which was spread on the lawn. 

Jack choked for a moment and 
then gasped between paroxysms of 
laughter: 

“Did you send cards to the Rusty 
Dozen, Sis? They’ve sure been 
invited by someone—and are bring- 
ing all their kin down to the forty- 
second cousin. O, I tell you the 
extremes will meet this time, 
Perk,” he cried, doubling up in an- 
other fit of laughter. 

The baby sat up straight and 
looked at Jack, its eyes growing 
round with amazement, while 
Perky gazed with dismay at the 
swarm of ragged, barefooted urch- 
ins bearing down upon her. 

“Q) what shall I do, Jack?” she 
exclaimed tearfully as she dropped 
on the rug beside him. 


“Do? Why, the same as mother © 


wards 


would,” said Jack promptly. “In- 
vite them in, and give them the time 
of their lives. Poor little beggars! 
I don’t suppose that they have ever 
tasted real ice cream.” 


“But Jack—our guests!” ex- 
claimed Perky tragically. 
“Phew! they won’t care. I'll bet 


they are just dreading the thought 
of tackling another batch of ice 
cream and cake, and are just long- 
ing for a change, and the Rusty 
Dozen are in the same fix. Now 
the Rusties are tired to death of 
home-made bread and baked pota- 
toes, and I dare say Mrs. Anglin 
has forgotten what they taste like. 
Why not suit both crowds,” coaxed 
Jack. “You’ve got plenty of brown 
bread and butter and we got four 
dozen eggs yesterday,’ he went 
on, hardly pausing for breath. 
“We could build a fire at the edge 
of the strawberry bed; the near- 
est neighbor is half a block away, 
so a fire wouldn’t do any damage— 
and we could cook the potatoes and 
esos out of doors, and just have a 
jolly time. Say yes, Perk,” he 
pleaded; “father won’t care.” 
“We will do it, Jack,” said Perky 
after a moment’s hesitation. “I’m 
sure that mother would not approve 
of us turning poor children from 
our door even if we are siving a 
party. You invite them in, Jack, 


“and look after baby, and I'll run 


and change my dress. Tell them 
to be careful of the dishes,” cau- 
tioned Perky as she glanced to- 
the Rusty Dozen, now 
perched comfortably on the picket 
fence admiring the flower-decked 
tables. 

After his sister had entered the 
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house, he swung the baby to his 
shoulder, invited the Rusties in, 
and entertained them until Perky 
made her appearance, clad in a 
gingham dress which was almost 
covered by a large apron. 

There was never much time lost 
when Perky and Jack took a thing 
in charge, hence the Rusty Dozen 
tribe soon found themselves seated 
at the table devouring the feast pre- 
pared in honor of the actress, Mrs. 
Anglin, the chum and school friend 
of Perky’s mother. 

* lesay,’ exclaimed: Jack-at last 
in a stage whisper to the excited 
Perky, who, having entered into 
the spirit of the occasion, was hos- 
pitably bent upon surfeiting the 
youngsters; “I say, they can’t pos- 
sibly hold any more, Perk. The 
buttons are popping off Sissv 
Jones’ dress now, and Tony Tod- 
son looks as if he might have a 
stroke of apoplexy and— Why, 
what’s the matter?” he asked in 
surprise, as Perky’s face suddenly 
became crimson. 

“Mrs. Anglin,” she faltered; “I'd 
forgotten.” 

“Never mind, brace up, Perk,” 
he whispered. Glancing toward 
the gate he saw the actress, who 
had descended from her carriage 
and stood by the gate holding a 
little dog in her arms, while abovt 
her was grouped a bevy of girls in 
costumes no less picturesque than 
her own. 

The looks of astonishment, be- 
wilderment, and amusement upon 
their faces was too much for Jack, 
and he made a heroic but futile ef- 
fort to suppress his risibility. 

Mrs. Anglin, however, was equal 
to the occasion. Handing her dog 
to one of her companions, she 
caught up the baby and cuddled it 
in her arms, kissed Perkv and 


_ shook hands with each and every. 
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member of the Rusty Dozen to 
whom Jack solemnly introduced 
her. 

While Perky cleared away the 


remnants of the feast and some of 
the girls entertained the unexpected 
guests, the Rusties, by telling 
them thrilling stories, Mrs. Anglin 
crooned a luilaby to the babe, 
which had fallen asleep, and lis- 
tened to Jack, who lay on the lawn 
at her feet. In a choking voice he 
was telling of his mother’s sickness 
and how she had been obliged to 
leave them and seek a warmer 
climate on account of her failing 
health; of Perky’s willingness to 
give up her high school course and 
assume her mother’s household 
burdens; of the “coming out 
party,” which had been promised 
Perky, but which she had had to 
forego; and how he had teased her 
by calling this lawn party her 
coming out party. “TI tell you, Mrs. 
Anglin, Perky’s a brick and no 
mistake,” ‘exclaimed the boy 
struggling to a sitting position. 
“Why she has mothered us all,” he 
continued, waxine eloquent. “She 
sings to us in the evenings, and 
tells us stories, and hears our pray- 
ers, and even tucks us into bed and 
kisses us good-night just as moth- 
er used to do. And the baby—why 
the baby thinks that Perk is her 
mother—you know she was only 
two months old when mother went 


away,’ said the boy, a hint of tears 


‘in his voice. 


“But we will soon have mother 
home again,” he continued cheer- 
fully; “father said only this morn- 
ino that she was almost well—and 
T’ll tell you we'll have great times 
when she gets here, Mrs. Anglin, 
Perk’s the best ever, but a chap’s 
mother—well, she’s his mother you 
know,” said the lad in the tones of 


“one clinching an argument. 
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“Now I must go and build the 
fire and help Perky cook the pota- 
foes: atid: egos, whe sexciamred, 
scrambling to his feet. 

Soon a fire of logs and hazel brush 
was blazing near the berry patch. 
Perky, assisted. by some of the ex- 
cited city girls, bustled about pre- 
paring the food while Jack, assisted 
by the other guests, picked straw- 
berries. Mrs. Anglin, however, 
had declined to part with the baby 
and so remained in her easy chair 
on the lawn. 

She cuddled the baby close and 
a great longing filled her heart as 
she thought of what might have 
been. 

She closed her eyes and a pic- 
ture of her dead mother came up 
before her—her mother who had 
always had room in her heart and 
arms for a new baby, no matter 
how many played about her; her 
mother who had rejoiced in her 
chidren as did the daughters of 
Israel of old. 

“Mother—O, Mother, what must 
you think of your wilful daughter 
who has gone so far astray from 
your teachings,’ she whispered. 
“For the praise of strangers I have 
given up all that a true woman's 
heart holds dear,” she soliloquized. 
“Tnstead of being a home-maker, a 
help-meet to my husband, I am a 
wanderer. And what does it profit 
-me—I am not happy.” 

She looked off towards the moun- 
tains, outwardly calm, though her 
heart was filled with unrest, until 
the baby—which stirred suddenly 
in its sleep—aroused her. As the 


little one smiled and then moved | 


its lips, her eyes filled with quick 
tears and she murmured: 
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“Such a child as this might have 
been mine had I not sold my birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. But— 
but—I didn’t realize,’ she faltered., 

She sat in silence for a long 
while, after this outbreak, hardly 


_ heeding the busy young people 


about her, until the whimpering of 


the dog, which shivered at her 
feet, aroused her. 

“O,I had forgotten,’ she mut- 
tered a bitter smile curving her 


“T am not alone; I have you, 
Fido—poor beast. But you—you 
are not pink and dimpled and 
sweet,” she exclaimed, hugging the 
child in her arms, while the dog 
looked up into her face and whined 
jealously. 

“Well, Betty, are you thinking 
of stealing my baby?” cried a 
cheery voice, which caused Mrs. 
Anglin to turn quickly and Perky 
to cry out: “Mother, O, my moth- 
er!” as she rushed towards her, 
followed by her brothers, and the 
whole Rusty Dozen tribe. 

Mrs. Brownloe, who had taken 
the baby into her arms, was al- 
most smothered by the caresses of 
her children in spite of the laugt- 
ing protests of their father. 

Mrs. Anglin’s eyes were full of 
tears as she looked upon her friend 
who stood smiling (the light of a 
great joy shining in her eyes) suc- 
rounded by her children. 

“T’ll tell you, it has been a stren- 
uous day,” said Jack to his father 
a few hours later when the tired 
but happy guests—with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Anglin—had_ taken 
their departure. “And,” he added 
with a laugh, “instead of being 
Perky’s coming out, it was the 
Rusty Dozen’s coming in.” 


lips. 


A NIGHT OF ANXIETY. 


James H. Martineau. 


In the fall of 1852, Walker, the 
great Utah chieftain, “King of the 
Mountains,’ as he styled himself, 
came to Parowan, [ron County. He 
was on his way from the Colorado 
River to the settlements in North- 
ern Utah and had with him his 
whole band of about four hundred 


warriors with their squaws and 
papooses. He made camp about 
half a mile from Parowan_ Fort, 


and turned all his horses, nearly a 
thousand in number, into our field 
of grain, some of which was cut 
and standing in the shocks, while 
the most of the corn, oats, and 
wheat was still uncut. When we 
remonstrated, he in a lordly man- 
ner replied: “All this land is 
mine. I will put my horses where 
I please.” The president of the 
colony answered: “If the land is 
yours, the wheat and corn are not; 
we planted it, and your horses must 
not destroy it.” 

But Walker was stubborn and 
defiant ; his -force of “braves” out- 
numbered us four to one, and were 
far better armed, many having 
guns, others the deadly bow and 
flint-headed arrows which were 
more to be dreaded than the rifle, 
as the arrowhead, moistened and 
loosed from its shaft, would remain 
in the body when the shaft was 
pulled out, causing often a more 
deadly wound than would a bullet. 

It was a desperate case for the 
colonists ; for they were more than 
‘200 miles from the nearest settle- 
ment, and the entire distance was 
infested with savages. It was im- 
possible for a messenger to reach 
help, and even if that were possible, 
before help could arrive, should 


.dians 


hostilities occur, all would be over, 
and the rescuers would find only 
blackened ruins and mangled re- 
mains. "3 

On the other hand, should we 
suffer. our crops to be destroyed 
to avoid bloodshed, all sustenance 
would be cut off, and starvation 
face us, even should we be able to 
defend the fort. But even then, 
what could we do without teams 
and cattle, for they would no doubt 
be in the hands of the Indians. 

All this was anxiously debated 
in council, and we finally decided 
to put on a bold front, and if nec- 
essary defend our families and 
property to the last. Accordingly 
an ultimatum was sent to the chiet, 
as follows: “Take your horses 
out of our field and keep them out, 
or we will do so ourselves.” 

Walker returned as answer: “I 
will not take them out. The land 
is mine, and I’ll put them where 
I please, and if you turn them out 
I will burn your houses and kill 
every man, woman, and child. Not 
one shall be left alive.” 

Again, after serious deliberation, 
it was decided to stand firmly bv 
our last decision. Should we 
weaken now, we would always in 
future be outraged by them. It 
would be better to settle the mat- 
ter now once for all, trusting in 
our Father to help us in our ex- 
tremity. 

Accordingly a strong party, weil 
armed, turned the horses out and 
drove them away a couple of miles. 
The few Indians guarding them 


‘made no resistence, but hastened to 


The In- 
their 


Walker with the tidings. 
rushed to recover 
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horses, yelling frightfully, firing 
their guns and making a fearful 
pandemonium. 

Meanwhile the fort was a scene 
of bustle and preparation for what 
might happen should Walker un- 
dertake to execute his threat. 

A few words now to describe 
what was called the “fort,” which 
was founded January 19, 1851, by 
Apostle George A. Smith, about a 
hundred men,and a few women. It 
was built around a square the size 
of a Salt Lake City block. The 
houses all faced and opened to the 
center. No windows and very few 
doors opened outward. The open 
spaces in the fort line between the 
houses were filled with a palisade 
of heavy twelve feet high timbers 
set on end, sharpened at the top 
and placed closely together. Within 
was a corral large enough to con- 
tain all the cow herd and teams, 
into which they were brought for 
safety at nightfall. A gateway in 
each side of the fort was closed at 
night by strong doors and securely 
fastened, while sentinels, in mili- 
tary order, guarded the fort by 
night. In this manner was Paro- 
wan guarded for over three years. 

In the Indian camp all was ex- 
eitement and furious rage. The 
men began the war dance, varied at 
times by the scalp dance, keeping 
it up all the afternon and night, 
making the night hideous with 
their frightful yells and screeches. 
Some, who could speak a little Eng- 
lish, ventured near the fort and 
cried out: “We kill you quick! We 
cut you all pieces! We burn you 
—make you yell!” 

But in the fort there was no ex- 
citement or confusion. While all 
knew how great was the danger, 
their trust in the Lord gave them 
calmness and courace. 
especially the case with the women, 


This was). 
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They, who so often shriek with real 
or assumed terror when a mouse 
happens near, can face death in 
hideous form with a calmness and. 
courage not surpassed by man. And 
now, while all well understood the 
possibility of death, or, still more 
dreadful, the horrid tortures the 
savages delight to witness, not one 
of them wept or cried out in fear; - 
and while the writer and every 
other man was under arms_ all 
night, watching for possible attack, 
each woman calmly did what to 
her seemed most needful in her 
own habitation to prepare for what 
might happen. As our little one- 
room house had a door opening 
outward, my wife barricaded _ it 
with furniture and bedding to keep 
out any bullets fired at the door, 
and then spent the most of the 
night melting lead and making bul- 
lets for me and for such others as 
desired her help. She sat at the 
fire as calm and unconcerned as if 
cooking a meal. She was then not 
quite seventeen, but was as cool 
and brave as any man, notwith- 
standing her youth. From the days 
of Kirtland she had passed through 
the persecutions and dangers of the 
saints and had learned to put her 
trust in the Lord. 

All night long the war dances 
continued, but when day appeared 
the Indians found the fort too 
strong for attack and left us in 
peace, having learned a lesson they 
never forgot; for never again did 
they attempt to override the col- 
onies of Southern Utah. The col- 
onists, also, learned the valve of 
the counsel always given bw that 
wise pioneer, George A. Smith, 


“never to be the ageressor, but {o 


be always prepared for defense. t 
was his motto, often repeated in 
my hearing, “Better carrv a coun 
twenty years and not need it, than 


“I LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS.” 


to. want one two minutes and not 
have it.” He counseled us never 
to leave the fort for work in the 
field, the canyon, or to hunt cattle 
on the range without arms for de- 
fense. Obedience to his wise coun- 
sél was the temporal salvation of 
those weak colonies. Never less 
than two ever went to the canyon 
for wood; while one loaded the 
wagons, the other kept guard. In 
the field each man kept his gun 
ready for instant use, and the cow 
herd was guarded by well armed 
men. At times men took their rifles 
with them to Sunday meetings, 
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each man. sitting with his gun be- 
tween his knees. This was done in 
order that the Indians could not 


visit the dwellings and take the 
guns while all were absent. 
The present generation cannot 


understand such conditions, but 
these were the experiences of many 
of the early settlers of Utah. And 
it was the sturdy heroism of the 
men and women pioneers, their 
faith and endurance, perpetuated 
by their children, that has given 
Utah her proud standing as a 
state in the Union. 


“I LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS.” 


“I lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help.’’ 


Grace Ingles Frost. 


Glorious, sun-kissed hills of blue, 

I lift my tired eyes to you; 

And lo! unto this heart of mine 
There comes a feeling so divine,— 
That all my sorrows, all my tears, 
All my doubts, and all my fears, 
Vanish from me every one, 

As the mist before the sun. 


Fleet, as if with swallow’s wings, 
Soars my mind ’bove earthly things ; 
Strength within my being grows, 
Love eternal brightly glows, 

As I lift mine eyes to you, 

Lovely, sun-kissed hills of blue. 


Soul-inspiring hills of blue, 

Help me ever to be true 

Unto Him, my Lord and King; 
Tune my voice His praise to sing. 
May thy inspiration be 

Unto others as to me, 

When they lift their eyes to you, 
Lovely, sun-kissed hills of blue. 


HNOWLEDGE AND FAITH. 
R. E. Little. 


Knowledge is obtained through 
the senses: sight, sound, smell, 
taste, and touch. Knowledge dif- 
fers from faith in that it can he 
proved. That is, it can be demon- 
strated to the understanding by out- 
ward evidence. The proof is ob- 
jective. The mathematician knows 
and can prove that in a right 
angled triangle, the right angle is 
equal to the sum of the other two 
angles. The chemist, when he 
mixes two or more substances to- 
gether in definite proportions, 
knows exactly what the compound 
will be, the result always being the 
same. Mathematical and _ scientific 
truths are demonstrable, and they 
are knowledge. 

The greatest truths, those most 
affecting our life and conduct, can- 
not be so demonstrated. We be- 
lieve firmly in the immortality of 
the soul, yet we cannot prove it by 
laws and outward evidence as we 


can scientific and mathematical 
truths. Eternal life appeals to our 
reason and the belief in it is 


strengthened by our feeling. Our 
faith in eternity is not inferior to 
knowledge; by many it is claimed 
to be superior, for we rely upon 
faith when we are beyond the 
realms of knowledge. We are 
firmly convinced of the truth of 
eternity within ourselves; in faith 
the proof is subjective. 

The nineteenth century is noted 
for its advancement in science and 
invention. Many supposed truths 
have been verified, while others are 
proved to be false. The desire to 
demonstrate everything scientifical- 


ly has taken possession of the age. ° 


In consequence, the highest truths, 


the existence of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul are by unbe- 
lievers either not accepted or re- 
jected outright. 

To a Latter-day Saint absolute 
objective proofs of the highest 
truths are not essential. Christ 
teaches in the case of Thomas the 
doubting apostle that to believe in 
the resurrection of the body with- 
out proofs is of greater merit than 
to believe with proofs; illustrating 
that in this instance faith is super- 
ior to knowledge. 

Rousseau’s words on faith 
worth quoting: 


are 


The freedom of the will, the exis- 
tence of God and eternity are incom- 
prehensible to me, yet my feeling 
makes them certain. The more I 
strive to contemplate the essence of 
God, the less I conceive, the less I 
conceive, the more I adore. 


Locke, the English philosopher, 
advocates the importance of faith in 
the following: 


Knowledge is confined to experi- 
ence, but experience does not exhaust 
reality. There is room for faith along- 
side of science. The certitude of 
faith is not less than knowledge since 
it is a communication from God who 
can neither deceive nor be deceived. 


Suppose the existence of the 
Deity cannot be proved; yet that 
sublime faith in a Creator spring- 
ine from the heart is more satis- 
factory than scientific proofs. A be- 
lieving heart is preferable to a keen 
understanding. 

We can imagine no greater ca- 
lamity than that the element of 
faith be removed from our nature. 
The “hour of praver” would then 
be meaningless. No longer couid 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


we turn to the Scriptures for solace. 
No more could we read the poet- 
prophets, Wordsworth, Browning, 
Tennyson. Our thoughts would 
not be in harmony with their grand 
utterances. 

They who are guided by the 
heart as well as the understanding 
read a deeper meaning into their 
lives. They recognize sorrow and 
disappointment as blessings in dis- 


TIMELY 
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guise, they believe that calamity 
has its compensation in the forma- 
tion of character. What though 
the wicked seem to prosper and 
vice appears triumphant, they be- 
lieve that the world is governed ky 
moral laws, and that right will 
eventually conquer. In the words 
of the Apostle Paul, “We walk by 
faith and not by sight.” 


TOPICS. 


Concerning Honors, 


Susx Young Gates. 


My soul is weary watching the 
modern drift towards honors and 
advertisement. In olden days, the 
men who killed their hundreds and 
those who conquered cities were 
placed above their fellows in means 
and power. Today, the men who 
successfully rob their fellows, and 
the women who through’ personal 
beauty or riches are set apart a lit- 
tle from their associates, are termed 
with swelling phrases “Captains cof 
Industry,” or“Types of Fair Wom- 
en.” Modesty, integrity, simplic- 
ity, and meekness—do you _ see 
much about these virtues or their 
possessors in the public prints? 
Alas, we are crazed over advertis- 
ing. Advertising, my friend, is a 
valuable and powerful lever, with 
which to lift any weight; but it is 
more often used to whitewash in- 
sincerity and to gild infamy than 
to glorify righteousness or to en- 
courage virtue. 

And are this people free from 
this modern taint? Read the local 
prints; ask yourself, as I am now 
questioning myself, have we not all 
become somewhat tarred with this 
horrid stick? ; 

The old monks, brooding in their 
cells, learned a great deal about 


the virtues, and many of those mis- 
taken old worthies practiced a lot 
of those same virtues. Amiong 
other things, the monk saw where 
this individual honor-seeking 
would lead any man. And he, with 
his intense desire to forever shieid 
himself from all sorts of wicked 
temptations, decided to bury his 
personality in the discreet and im- 
personal bosom of the great Mother 
Church. He would forever drop 
his own name; and then he was 
adopted into his monastery or or- 
der with a new name. The old 
monks claimed that this bestowal 
of a new name was a part of a 
former ritual of the church, when 
all ordained members of the 
church received that “new name” 
spoken of by St. John the Reveila- 
tor. And the nuns likewise buried 
themselves from the world behind 
a new name when they entered the 
convents, and bound about their 
temples the hideous veil which 
should transform them at once into 
female beings, without individual. 
ity or entity. All were to be indis- 
tinct units of the Mother Church. 

Now while this truth was and is 
carried very much too far in the 


Catholic Church, it has at its root 
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a very pure and necessary principle. 
You and I are in danger, friend, 1n 
- these days, of doing our work with 
the hidden desire of having our 
names heralded abroad; we do not 
labor for the sole purpose of doing 
good in God’s kingdom. If my name 
in public prints will protect others 
or help them, I may possibly use 
it; but if it serves to inflate my 
pride, then I am in a dangerous po- 
sition. 

The Chinese nation are commit- 
ted to a worship of their ancestors. 
Here in America, we almost forget 
our parents’ full names; and as to 
our grand-parents,how many of us 
can tell the full names, much less 
the dates of their births and deaths. 
The birth and death dates. of his 
ancestors are the holidays of Ah 
Sing and his reverent family. But 
even this virtue, carried too far, be- 
comes a potent evil, for it leads to 
the glorification of man, not God. 
When the great Japanese victory 
was announced, the next cable 
brought word that the Japanese 
Emperor had ordered a great na- 
tional thanksgiving to the ances- 
tors of the nation. The Europeans 
smiled. Yet why should the Cath- 
olics smile? They, with their wor- 
ship of most anybody as “saints,” 
may drift soon or late into regular 
ancestor worship. 

The whole gist of the matter is, 
that: we have not yet seized hold of 
the very kernel of Christ’s relicion. 
Tt lies there, in the Bible, the Book 
of Mormon, and the Doctrine and 
Covenants; it shines forth with ce- 
lestial radiance on every page of 
these inspired books ; but we earth- 
creatures are so blind; we cannot 
see. “I am the Life and the Light! 
He that would find his life must 
lose it in me. He that is least 
among you shall be greatest.” 
these, and hundreds more such say- 
ings are in the Scriptures. Do you 


.ed in the Master’s cause. 


All 
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remember when’ proud old Peter 
and stubborn James were quarrel- 
ing as to whose right it was to sit 
next the Master, whose right, mind 
you—not whose privilege—the Sa- 
vior saw with sorrow that even His 
chosen ones had not yet begun to 
grasp the meaning of the founda- 
tion principle in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Then can it be wondered 
at that you and I fail at times? 

Here we are wanting it under- 
stod that we did this, and she start- 
ed that, and he began the other ; 
what difference does it make if it 
is God’s work who begins it or who 
finishes it? Are we doing work 
for ourselves or for Christ? 

I recall an experience in my 
young married life; I had spent 
months at a very arduous public 
task, and when success crowned 
the movement, another, who had 
simply come in at the last moment 
and assumed a prominent place, 
took the public credit. I was fur- 
ious. I went home and poured out 
my angry soul to my wise husband. 
“Well,” he replied, half jestingly. 
half earnestly, “what were you 
working for—to do good, or to get 
personal glory? If you sought to 
do good, God knows all about it; 
your reward is sure; if you had the 
low motive of working for personal 
agerandizement, you are served 
just right.” That thought has been 
like a beacon light to me in these 
later years. 

It is hard, when you have striven 
and toiled, to be set aside and for- 
gotten when the moment of tri- 
umph omes. If we were worldlings 
we might resent this treatment. But 
it is to be hoped that we are enlist- 
There 
are only two kingdoms, and we are 
surely in one or the other, or mavbe 
we are lingering on the border- 
land. 

Is it not good, then, to honor 


TIMELY 


our parents, and the good and great 
men and women who have made 
history in ancient and modern 
times? Yes, of course it is. But 
we must be- exceedingly careful, 
For no matter who the man 
what prophet of modern or of old 
time, we must not exalt him and 
give him the honor for the work 
God hath wrought. Jesus has said 
Himself that He would bring the 
wisdom of the wise to naught, and 
that no man should take the honor 
of God’s work to himself. And 
therefore, we must carefully dis- 
criminate. We honor the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, and glory in the in- 
tegrity which led him to. suffer 
death. But he did not originate 
this work; it belongs to Christ. 
Joseph Smith was the humble in- 
strument in the hands of God of es- 
tablishing His work in the last 
days. -Yet we do not worship 
Joseph Smith, nor shall we worship 
your father nor mine, but Christ, 
who made them all they were. 

I once said to a mother who had 
reared a family of splendid sons 
and daughters: “Are you not very 
proud of your family? Not 
proud,” was the awed answer; “I 
would never dare give way to such 
an emotion; I can only be grateful 
and silently thank God for His 
mercy.” 

There is a phase of this question 
which is growing in grace with 
even the most determined of our 
modest women. And that is the 
Personal Notes about us in the col- 
umns of the weekly papers. We 
may have resolved and re-resolved 
that we will never: permit our 
names and modest doings to be 
heralded forth in the public prints; 
but just let somebody give an item 
to the society editor about our go- 
ings or comings and how eagerly 
we search the page for that report- 
ed item. And then, for weeks ait- 
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ter, we read the inane stuff about 
our fashionable neighbors to see if 
by chance there be anything about 
us or our children. Do you find it 
so? And have you not sworn, you 
sensible girl, that you would never 
let the society editor get hold of 
the news of your engagement; bur 
when you find it there, how quick- 
ly the thought grows up in yout 
heart to be sure and have a very 
correct account of your coming 
wedding reception with the exact 
description of your white gown 
about which a hungry and waiting 
public is anxious and interested. 
The old couplet of Pope’s has its 
application in this place as in many 
others: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 


As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her 


face, 
We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace. 

It is quite another thing when 
professionals advertise themselves, 
or permit it to be done: for that is 
part of their capital. But that is 
also their greatest danger. To ke 
exploited constantly as an individ- 
ual costs many singers, artists and 
writers their modesty, dignity, and 
at times, their genuineness. The 
person who can bear to read about 
himself year after year in papers 
and magazines and still keep mod- 
est and sincere is about as rare as 
a half-ounce: ruby; and worth as 
much. A little cheap advertising, 
or public praise, has ruined morc 
American homes than whiskey. I 
am led to believe that this evil is 
responsible for some of the terrible 
lack of home discipline and home 
culture. This evil is creeping, 
slowly, but surely, into the homes 
of the Latter-day Saints. You and 
IT should take our stand against it. 
Can we? 

_- There is one very safe and prop- 
er matter that should be adver- 
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tised, given all honor, paid all de- 
ference to, spoken of in public and 
private, glorified and exalted; and 
that is,the cause of righteousness. If 
you are a Sunday School worker, a 
Mutual Improvementofficer or mem- 
ber, a Temple worker, a Relief So- 
ciety member, or indeed, if you be- 
long to any of our good and splen- 
did organizations, then you are re- 
quired to use this mighty lever of 
public advertisement to help your 
cause along. The old preacher, 
who first permitted secular music 
(against which the churches were 
all arrayed in the olden days) to be 
performed in his church, did so 
with the remark that “he didn’t 
want the devil to have exclusive 
use of so good a thing.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is our duty to use 
every possible engine for good at 
our command. And none is more 
powerful than this giving of hon- 
or, this advertising, as it is called, 
of the cause you are directly in- 
terested in. But keep out of it all 
personalities, except as history or 
necessity may require. Let the 
cause be your object, not your own 
or anybody else’s connection with 
it. 

I have often wondered why it 
was that the women of the Book 
of Mormon are so rarely men- 
tioned; I know now. It is because 
they were too truly genuine and 
virtuous to care to have their deeds 
blazoned from the housetops. It 
is remarkable, also, how few men’s 
names are carried down in that re- 
markable history. Only one here 
and there, and then he does not 
speak of himself nor is he men- 
tioned with any degree of pride; 
unless it be the two mighty war- 
riors, Omni and Abinadom. There 
is a modesty and personal reserve 
about all those old Nephites which 
is charming to the student and 
philosopher. 
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And now then, what is our key- 
note of safety from this growing 
and deadly modern sin? It 1s 
simply this: Do your work, both 
public and private ; love your work ; 
be vitally interested in it, and 
never mind anybody’s connection 
with it. Is your work well done? 
is the only vital question you need 
to ask. Get out of yourselves. For- 
get yourself, the moment you have 
fastened your belt securely and ad- 
justed your collar neatly. Remem- 
ber only your work, your duty; 
do it, and then fly to the next task. 
Give yourself no time to brood 
over personal matters; what differ- 
ence does it make what you did or 
said, or what he did or said, or 
what the public thinks about your 
labors here or there? If you once 
get the spirit of Christ, and can 
keep that spirit, you will never 
again bother about your own con- 
nection with this Latter-day work. 
The mischief is, that we can’t keep 
that lovely and heavenly impersonal 
feeling always with us. If we 
could, we would be relieved of so 
much distress about this mean 
slight and that other insult. Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Smith once said 
that he could not be insulted by a 
man who did not mean to insult 
him. Get near to Jesus, as our 
sectarian friends say; and some of 
them get a lovely spirit, I want to 
remark. Consecrate yourself to 
God, and let Him do with you as 
He will. He will make you small 
or great, just as He can best use 
you and your talents. Some day, 
if you are very faithful and obed- 
ient, you may have the privilege of 
helping your husband to create a . 
world. And then it will be possible 
for you to acquire honor, for then 
you will have had your taste for the 
dangerous stuff swallowed up in 
the love for your work and your 
duty. 


THE HING OF CAMBOGDIA. 


Marian Adams. 


It was at the Sarah Bernhardt 
theatre in Paris that we first saw 
His Royal Highness. He was tall 
and kingly in bearing, and was 
attired in a rich oriental costume 
which set off his dark eyes and 
olive skin to perfection. He came 
in late and was followed by his 
retinue, so that his entrance cre- 
ated a sensation. The papers had 
been full of him that day, and ev- 
ery one knew that he was travel- 
in quest of a wife, hence the in- 
terest he excited was not sur- 
prising. 

We were glad of the diversion 
caused by the appearance of the 
dusky monarch, for our knowl- 
edge of French was not of such a 
nature that we could follow the 
play very closely. Besides we 
were in a hilarious mood; we had 
had a little difficulty with the 


ouvreuse, the woman who shows: 


you your seat and takes care of 
your wraps; who sells you your 
programme, and rushes up with 
a footstool; who does a hundred 
and one things for you, provid- 
ing you give her a liberal pour- 
boire (tip). But alas, we had for- 
gotten this necessary item, and 
she had hung around making 
trouble, finally going so far as to 
try to make us give up our seats 
to some other people. Then we 
remembered the pourboire, and 
all was changed; the ouvreuse 
worked overtime to make us com- 
fortable. 

We were still laughing at the 
incident, and feeling just in the 
humor for a new joke, when the 
King of Cambogdia 


came in look around: 


sight. It must have been that 
his attention was attracted by 
Ora’s beautiful golden tresses—at 
any rate His Majesty glanced in 
our direction, and the mischief 
was done. 

“Oh those brown eyes,” sighed 
Alice. 

“My kingdom for a queendom,” 
murmered Angie. 


“Me to Cambogdia,” announced 


(Oren 


“He is probably a canibal who 
might eat you up,” laughed Nell. 

“A king’s a king, if he is a can- 
nibal,”’ said Alice sententiously, 
and after that we always called 
him the King of the Cannibal Is- 
lands. 

The next play we attended was 
aethate classiey olds theatres the 
Comedie Francaise, whither we 
went under the protection, as us- 
ual, of our good friends, the Bark- 
ers. During the first act, our at- 
tention had frequently wandered 
from the stage to the beautifully 
gowned women in the boxes, and 
we were glad when the curtain 
fell and the people poured out 
into the promenades, where we 
could watch them as they walked 
and chatted. We also found it 
interesting to stand at the win- 
dows and look down over the 
boulevards. When we resumed 
our seats at the beginning of the 
second act, however, we procured 
a copy of the play from the ouv- 
reuse, and were wholly absorbed 
in following the text until a loud 
outburst of applause caused us to 
There stood the 
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Cannibal King surrounded by his 
bodyguard. 

“The plot begins to thicken,” 
remarked Nell. 

“Those eyes, those eyes!” cried 
Alice. 

“He is certaifly on our trail,” 
whispered Angie excitedly. 

‘“Timay yet be Queen of Cam- 
bogdia,” laughed Ora. 

“Where is Cambogdia, 
way?” asked Nell. 

“Never heard of it before yes- 
terday,” said Angie. 

“You can search me,” said Ora. 

We turned to Alice, our author- 
ity on all matters of art, litera- 
ture and general information. 

“Where is Cambogdia?r” we de- 
manded. 

“Oh, it’s.some island or prov- 
ince, or something, somewhere or 
other,” she replied, and we felt 
much enlightened. 

We had kept our evening at 
the opera for the last. The spec- 
tacle was dazzling, the music di- 
vine, but there was something 
lacking. 

Finally Ora spoke up: 

“T can’t see the Cannibal King 
anywhere.” 

“Oh, for one more glance from 
those dark eyes,” sighed Alice. 

“Cheer up,” said Angie, “Roy- 
alty always comes late.” 

“Yes,” said Nellie sarcastically, 
“A cannibal will surely get here 
in time for the ballet.” 

And so he did. We were out 
in the foyer during the entr’acte, 
watching the brilliant procession 
move up and down, when we 
heard a great cheering on the 
great stairway below. We 
leaned over, and saw—the King 
of Cambogdia and retinue, in re- 
splendant robes. People were 
hanging over the balustrades all 


any 


around to get a glimpse of his © 


royal person, and beautiful wom- 
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en were throwing their choicest 
flowers in his pathway. 

“Tt is he, the king!” cried An- 
gie, pressing her hand to her heart: 
in a mock dramatic gesture. 

“And the villian still pursued 
her,” drawled Nellie, as we all 
burst into laughter. 

Next day the papers announced 
that the King of Cambogdia had 
offered his hand and heart to 
Mile. De , and had 
been accepted. ; 

“Oh well,’ said Ora, “Cambog- 
dia is off the earth anyway.” 

“T think his eyes were black, 
not brown,’ mused Alice. 

“Yes, yes,” said Angie, twink- 
ling, “I’m sure those grapes were 
sour.” 
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FRAGMENTS. 


The sweet, calm sunshine of October 
now 
Warms the low spot; upon its grassy 


mould 
The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen 
bough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads 
of gold. —Bryant. 


Thus we see, too, in the world that 
some persons assimilate only what is 
ugly and evil from the same moral cir- 
cumstances which supply good and beau- 
tiful results—the fragrance of celestial 
flowers—to the daily lives of others— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


One thorn of experience is worth a 
whole wilderness of warning.—Lowell. 


Heaven ne’er helps the men who will 
not act.—Sophocles. 
Now let us thank the eternal 
conyine’d 


power, 


That Heaven but tries our virtue by af- 


fliction : 
That oft the cloud which wraps the pres- 
ent hour, 
Serves but to brighten all our 
days! 


future 
—John Brown. 


AUNT DENSIE’S STORY. 
Ruth M. Fox. 


“Forget, child, never! Why, it 
seems like “twas only yesterday 
since we were camped on the banks 
of the Mississippi River, part of 
the folks on one side and part on 
the other. 


“Mercy, yes! the winter was a 


hard one, but I was young and 
didn’t think much about it; you 
know young folks will have their 
fun, no matter what the conditions 
are. 

“Well, I guess we crossed that 
river—Liza and me—a_ dozen 
times that winter; you see folks 
was sociable them days and we 
went visiting and had our parties 
just the same as if we lived in fine 
houses. How did we ‘cross the 
river? Laws, child, did you never 
hear about it? Well, you see it 
wuz like this: When the Saints 
wuz drizen from Nauvoo, or rather 
left it because they wuz obliged to, 
in the dead of winter, the first ones 
had to cross the Mississippi in 
ferry-boats; some of the brethren 
had charge of them and kept them 
going night and day, but I guess 
the Lord knew that they couldn't 
get across fast enough that way, so 
in a single night the river froze 
over so the Saints could drive 
across with their teams and wag- 
ons. Talk about the Red Sea 
stacking up on either side to let 
the Israelites pass through, that’s 
old, but who ever heard of a great, 
wide river making a bridge of solid 
ice in one night? 

“You see, Liza and me wuz or- 
phans. Ill tell you all about. it. 


We wuz living in Montrose—a_ 


“other since they wuz 


real happy family—when my fath- 
ers’ third cousin—his name was 
George—came to see us. Well, my 
father and him hadn’t seen each 
boys and 
you'd better believe they had a 
grand time going over the old days 
and the tricks they used to play. 
They had talked all day and well 
into the night, and my father wuz. 
rocking away in his chair—that’s 
where I get rocking chairs; I never 
sit-in any other kind if I can help 
it. Well, as I wuz saying, the 
tears wuz streaming down their 
cheeks, he wuz laughing that hard, 
when all at once he put his hand 
over his heart and says, ‘George, 
[I’m struck with death.’ And Cou- 
sin George said, ‘No, no, Aaron, 
you ll be all right in a few minutes.’ 
However, he didn’t get better, but 
he got worse so fast that cousin 
called us all out of bed; I never 
shall forget how mother looked 
when she saw father. She turned 
white as a sheet and threw up her 
hands and fell in a dead faint right 
across the bed on his poor feet; 
and sure enough he died, and us 
children wuz left half orphans. 

“Mother had her hands full, I 
can tell you. Her health wuzn’t 
good at best and the hardships she 
had. to endure wuz too much for 
her and it wuzn’t long before she 
followed him, and we wuz full or- 
phans indeed. 

“Tt’s pretty hard, child, to be left 
without father or mother, even if 
you have got lots of relations. Or- 
phans are not usually carried about 
on a cushion and sent to school as 
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you are, child. No, indeed; we had 
to work, You must know there wuz 
five of us children—Nancy and 
Sarah and Liza and me—four sis- 
ters and one brother, Jesse. I want 
to tell you about my brother Jesse.” 
Thus Aunt Densie, rocking and 
rocking, would tell of the old times. 
She had a wonderful memory and 
never seemed to tire of talking to 
any and all who could find time 
to listen. She paused a moment for 
breath and then continued: 

“Well, our brother Jesse wuz 
a strapping young fellow—I wish 
he wuz here; he could tell you 
things. He knew all about the 
persecutions and the drivings. We 
had an uncle killed in the battle of 
Crooked River—our mother’s broth- 
er—so you see we knew all about it. 
And the Haun’s Mill massacre—I 
tell you we wuz all awfully worked 
up about that; it was such a dread- 
ful thing. I don’t like to talk 
about it, child; it makes the tears 
come, but if Jesse wuz here he'd 
tell you about it. You see the mob 
killed, in cold blood, about seven- 
teen of our people—men, women 
and children—and then stripped 
their bodies and threw them into an 
old well, driving off their teams 
and wagons; and my brother wuz 
at Far West when our people laia 
down their arms, when, at the 
cannon’s mouth, they signed away 
their property to defray the ex- 
penses of the war; for, you know, 
child, that an army of three thou- 
sand men had been ordered out by 
the Governor of Missouri to lay 
the city in ashes and exterminate 
the citizens. As it wuz, the proph- 
et, with many of the leading bretn- 
ren, wuz taken prisoners 
dreadful things happened to the 
women and children. 

“Oh, you don’t know you're 
born,” said auntie, wiping her eyes. 


and. 
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“T can’t think of the tribulations of 
those days without a shudder. ‘) 
America! America! the land of the 
homeless and oppressed of other, 
countries, how could you be so 
cruel to your own children? But I 
guess it wuzn’t the Government, 
but the emissaries of Satan stirred 
up against the work of God. 

“But this isn’t telling you abou 
Liza and me. You see, Il wuz the 
oldest, all but one that was mar- 
ried, and we used to live about—- 
here and  there—most anywhere 
where they needed help. We wuz 
almost like one family them days 
anyway; folks didn't look down on 
you becuz you had to work—like 
some of ’em does now; and Liza 
wuz a good girl and wouldn’t do 
anything without asking me, but 
she was a mischevious little tike,” 
said auntie laughing, ‘and you 
know I had a beau—you wouldn’t 
think it, would you, child? But I 
did, and we wuz to be married 
soon, 

“No, that wuzn’t funny; the 
young people wuz counseled to 
marry just the same-as if they had 
good homes in a prosperous settle- 
ment. You see, if we’d waited till 
the people got settled I guess we 
shouldn’t a got married in a hurry; 
for they kept driving us and driv- 
ing us till we had to marry on the 
fly or not at all: ; 

“How many times wuz we 
driven? Well, I don't know as I 
can tell you just right, but we wuz 
driven from Jackson County and 
from Kirtland and from Far West 
and finally from Nauvoo; but I 
wuz telling you about me and Fd | 
going to be married. I didn’t - 
know a thing about sewing, but I 
could cook with anybody; and my 
sister and the folks wuz always tor- 
menting me and telling me that I 
couldn’t get married because I 
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couldn’t make myself a dress or Ed 
a shirt; so I said: ‘Well, I can 
learn mighty quick when I have 
to.” It wuzn’t long before I need- 
ed a party dress, so I got one of 
the neighbors to help me a bit and 
I made a dress good enough for 
anybody; it took so well that first 
thing you know I wuz making 
dresses for other girls and launched 
out as a full-fledged dressmaker. 

“But I wuz going to tell you 
about me and Liza going to parties. 
It wuz the fashion when I was a 
girl for sisters to dress alike, ana 
when we got rigged out in our 
blue calico’ dresses with pretty lit- 
tle flowers scattered all over ’em 
and a hansom blue bow in our 
hair the boys couldn't tell one from 
t’other and once when we wuz at a 
dancing party and I had been intro- 
duced to a nice young man ana 
engaged for the next waltz, what 
did she do but slip into my place 
while I wuz talking to some 
friends and in a minute wuz waltz- 
ing off with my partner. I didn't 
like it very well, but it wuz Liza 
and I soon got over it. 

“T wuz going to tell you how I 
got married. Well, Ed just pitched 
a tent and got a table and a bed- 
stead and I had a nice new tick 
filled with clean straw—laws! no, 
we didn’t stop long enough in one 
place to gather cat-tails—and my 
sisters and me had made a lot of 
quilts—folks used to make quilts 
as wuz quilts them days. I had 
one beauty, an Irish chain, Ed said 
it wuz, the finest quilt he ever saw. 

“Well, Sister Jones gave us a 
chair—she was going to give us 
two, but Ed, with a twinkle in his 
eye, said one wuz plenty, but 1 
spoke right up and said, ‘We'll take 
them both, Sister Jones.’ 

‘Mercy, no, I didn’t have no 
stove; I could cook out doors.on a 
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campfire with a bake-kettle as good 
as most folks can on a stove. 

“Yes, there wuz some tenderfect 
in camp who made a great ado, but 
I reckon they got used to it before 
they got through. 

“Well, as I wuz saying, Ed and 
me wuz just as happy as two kit- 
tens curled up before an open fire 
on a winter’s night, but it wuz 
only a few weeks before he made 
up his mind that he couldn’t stand 
it. 

“Why, you see, child, it wuz like 
this: He came home one night 
looking so serious like that I said: 
‘Ed, what’s the matter?’ ‘Oh, noth- 
ing, he says; but I says: ‘I know 
better, Ed; what is it? And he 
said: “Well, I'll tell you after sup- 
per. We had boiled vict’als that 
night. My! how the folks did en- 
joy boiled vict’als. Some of the 
folks had kettles most as big as a 
dishpan and when they could get 
a piece of pork and some carrots 
and onions or anything else they 
could get hold of, they’d have a 
reg’lar feast. My! but it smelled 
good ; ’pears like I can smell it yet. 

“Well, we had supper and I 
washed the dishes, and then Ed 
says: ‘Come and sit down right 
here beside me.’ So I sot down 


‘and he began to tell me how that 


he had made up his mind to go 
away; that he didn’t quite under- 
stand Mormonism anyway, and he 
couldn’t take me into the temple 
even if our enemies hadn't just 
about demolished it and driven us 
away; besides there wuz so many 
trials and difficulties coming up all 
the time that he wanted to go back 
to Nauvoo and take me with him; 
but I told him that I couldn’t go. 
I promised ma, before she died, to 
always stay with the Saints and 
never go back to the settlements 
from which they had been driven. 
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So he kissed me good-bye and he 
went his way and I went mine. 
“Ves, it wuz pretty hard for a 
while, but I wuz young and— 
What became of him, child? Why, 
he wandered off to Chicago. But 
I must tell you a story of some- 
thing that happened before we wiz 
married. He went to Chicago. on 
business—of course, it wuzn’t a 
great, big city like it is now—and 
one day when he wuz walking by 
the river he come across a rather 
old man and his wife a-crying and 
taking on awful. Far out in the 
river, clinging to a log, wuz a 
young woman who had been cap- 
sized while boat-riding with a 
friend. I don’t remember what De- 
came of her partner, but there she 
wuz more dead than alive and her 
parents on the bank powerless to 
help her because of the strong cur- 
rent. phd ssays 0 ll brine Jsher 
out. So he stripped off his out- 
side clothes and he swam out io 
that girl and he says: “Now you 
“must do just what I tell you to, or 
you'll drown us both; you just take 
hold of the neck of my shirt, like 
this—gripping the back of the 
neck—‘and cling as tight as you 
can and I’ll get you to shore.’ 
“Well, he got her out and she 


soon got over her dreadful exper-. 


ience, and the father wuz _ that 
tickled he said: ‘Stranger, you 
saved her life, and you can have 
her and all I’ve got—when lm 
gone,’ and the old man wuz pretty 
well off, too, but Ed says: ‘I 
don’t want her nor nothing else. 
I’ve got a little Mormon girl I’m 
going to marry. That wuz me. 
But after a while when he got over 
pining for me, he hunted her up 
and married her. I guess it wuz to 
be. 

“What did I do? Well, for years 
I earned my living as best I could 
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and then I married your Uncle 
Ben; and it’s been all right, child, 
all right.” 


& 


A Message from Sister Minnie 
J. Snow. 


Sister Minnie J. Snow wishes to 
thank the M. I. A. girls for the af- 
fection and interest they have mani- 
fested. She is deeply grateful for 
the numerous messages of encour- 
agement, faith and good-will which 
she has received from all quarters. 
They are to her sweet words of 
comfort and support in her sore af- 
fliction. She asks the girls to ex- 
cuse her from answering them, as 
her condition renders it impossible.* 


& 


It was the Sabbath morning; one of 
those bright, calm Sabbaths, with its 
own hallowed atmosphere, when heaven 
seems to diffuse itself over the earth’s 
face in a solemn smile, no less sweet 
than solemn. On such a Sabbath morn 
were we pure enough to be its medium, 
we should be conscious of the earth’s na- 
tural worship ascending through our 
frames, on whatever spot of ground we 
stood. The church-bells with various 
tones, but all in harmony were calling 
out, and responding to one another—“It 
is the Sabbath !—the Sabbath !—Yea; the 
Sabbath!” and over the whole city the 
bells scattered the blessed sounds, now 
slowly, now with livelier joy, now one 
bell alone, now all the bells together, 
crying earnestly—‘It is the Sabbath!’ 
and flinging their accents afar off, to 
melt into the air and prevade it with the 
holy word. The air, with God’s sweet- ° 
est and tenderest sunshine in it, was 
meet for mankind to breathe into their 
hearts, and send it forth again as the ut- 
terance of prayer—The House of the 
Seven Gables. 


*We wish that we could give a more 
encouraging report of her condition: 
she has suffered greatly the last few 


months, but is still hopeful ,cheerful 


and brave. 
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CLARA HORTON’S WAY. 
Sarah B. Moody. 


“Hurrah for the Fourth of 
July!” shouted a voice from the 
east end of the group of white 
tents. 

A dozen voices took up the shout 
until the lofty pines sent an ans- 
wering echo from the canyon. The 
few who were taking their coveted 
morning nap, found this patriotism 
irresistible, and were soon emerging 
from the tents with a sleepy yawn. 

At a quarter to ten, the bugle call 
sounded as a general summons to 
the grove on the hill, where the lit- 
erary program was to be held; for 
the town of Hortonville had decid- 
ed to celebrate the Fourth of July 
in the mountains, and accordingly 
had turned out in great numbers. 

Already the grove ‘resounded 
with merriment and laughter, 
which was soon quieted by the an- 
nouncement of “Hail, Columbia” 
by twenty-four Sunday School 
children. How their little voices 
rang as their flags kept time to the 
chorus. Appropriate songs, reci- 
tations and toasts followed; then 
the orator of the day went through 
the thrilling scenes of the revolu- 
tion, from the Battle of Bunker 
Hill to the surrender of York- 
town. He detailed with much 
pathos the suffering of the soldiers 
and of the people; also spoke of 
the great patriotism and valor dis- 
played. At the conclusion of this 
address, an old gentleman on the 
back row, jumped to his feet, say- 
ing: “I propose three cheers for 
the patriots of the Revolution.” 
This met with a hearty response. 
A flag drill by the Primary Asso- 
ciation concluded the program. 


Athletic sports and _ contests, 
well mixed with firecrackers, filled 
the afternon. In the evening, all 
again assembled at the grove 
where another patriotic program, 
slightly varied from that of the 
morning, was carried out. 

During the course of the even- 
ing it was announced that Belle 
Glenwood would sing the solo, 
“Oh Arizona, Sun-Kissed Land,” 
and the choir would join in the 
chorus, but she was missing, and 
mild indignation ran through the 
crowd that their own territorial an- 
them was to be left out. 

“T propose that Fred Horton be 
authorized to bring her here at any 
cost,’ came from the chairman. 

“Bring her here, bring her here!” 
shouted a dozen or more enthusias- 
tic voices. 

Fred Horton placed the sleeping 
baby in his wife’s arms and hast- 
ened away to do their bidding. 

An hour passed with no tidings 
of the missing girl. They had 
been trying to lengthen out the 
program with impromptu speeches 
and toasts until the singer came to 
take her part, but this grew monot- 
onous, and they adjourned. 

Mrs. Horton waited until the 
Chinese lanterns were out, and the 
grove nearly deserted, thinking her 
husband would come to assist in 
carrying their plump two-year-old 
boy down the hill, but as he did not 
come, she began to grope her wav 
down the steep hill. She stumbled 
over a rock, and in trying to save 
herself from falling, ran into a 
bush. How foolish she had been,: 


‘she thought, not to have gone with 
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the crowd. Two dark figures, arm 
in arm, loomed up just a few paces 
ahead of her, and she heard low, 
gentle voices; as she came even 
with them she recognized her hus- 
band and Belle Glenwood. The 
first pang of real jealousy she had 
ever known darted through her 
heart as she went on down the hill 
to her tent. She slipped quickly 
into her bed of pine boughs and 
quilts and drew her baby close to 
her heart, while a hot tear fell on 
its cheek. Then a battle went on 
in her heart. I must not be fool- 
ish; he could not help it, for they 
thrust it on him ;—but surely there 
was no need of his staying down 
there with her for an ho«r. Well, 
I'll try not to mind it, for he has 
always been faithful and true to 
me, and perhaps he has some good 
reason; but I think they have always 
admired each other. Thus her 
thouchts ran on until his step was 


heard, and he entered the tent. 
Neither spoke. He thought her 
asleep, and she desired to gain 


mastery over self before talking to 
him. 

By the time morning came, the 
better part of her nature had won 
the battle, for she had decided that 
he should not know of her feelings 
of jealousy or neglect. She moved 
about with her usual sunny smile, 
and a cheerful remark now and 
then; presently she asked in her 
calm manner: “How did you get 
along last night?” ’ 

“Oh, I didn’t succeed very well,” 
he answered. “I went down to 
Glenwood’s tent and found Belle 
and her brother there, but she in- 
sisted that she could not sing with- 
out the piano, and would not go; 
I ureed that I dare not return with- 
out her, as they bade me bring her 
at any cost. 
hour to get her consent to go, and 


-and attraction of the other 


It took me a full half . 
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just as we started out, we met the 
people coming down. We went on 
to find you, but missed you some- 
how.” ; 

“T met you part way up the hiil, 
but as you seemed determined to 
deliver your captive, I thought I 
would not molest you.” 

He looked a little guilty, but 
made no reply, so she tactfully 
changed the subject. 

The day passed with no particu- 
lar plans for amusements. The 
people fished, rambled up the can- 
yons, reclined in the shade, or 
slept, at will. 

Fred Horton and his wife joined 
a fishing party, and came back in 
the afternon very tired. 

After the evening meal they sat 
on a fallen tree near the door of 
their tent. They were attracted by 
a huge fire at the east of the camp- 
ing place. 

“Wheres’ the baby?” asked Fred. 

“In the tent asleep,” his wife 
answered. 

“We had better not disturb him 
then, I guess. I'll just run over a 
few minutes and see what the fire 
means,” he said. 

She sat there waiting for such a 
long time, when a man passing to 
the tent beyond, called out: “Hello, 
Clara, is that you? I advise you to 
go up to Glenwood’s tent and look 
after Fred. He’s having a great 
time with Belle.” 

A flash of jealous wrath, a mo- 
ment’s indecision, and she hastily 
entered the tent and retired. 3 

“Ah, dear little Teddy,” she 
whispered to her sleeping baby; 
“he wants to do right by us, but 
when he comes under the glare 
one, 
mamma and babv are left lonely 
and forgotten. If I can’t trust 
him, then I can’t trust any man. 
My heart is so desolate, for I love 
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him so. I could: be contented to 
live forever with his love, but not 
so with him. When we were plan- 
ning to marry and build our little 
home nest together, he said that he 
craved no greater blessing than to 
live on by my side, where we could 
be happy in each other’s love; and 
he has forgotten it in three short 
years. What shall I do? I must 
regain his love. Heaven help me! 
Ah, baby darling, your cheeks ‘are 
wet with my tears: may they never 
be wet with tears of your own.” 

She heard him enter the tent 
some time later. “I must talk it 
over with him,” she thought, “but 
I must wait until I get perfect self- 
control.” 

When she arose the next morn- 
ing, no trace of the previous night’s 
sorrow and struggle was visible on 
her face, as she greeted her hus- 
band with the usual good morning. 
She decided to talk it over with him 
before joining the crowd for the 
day. So she told him in a spirit 
of love and womanly dignity that 
she thought he had not shown her 
quite the proper consideration ; she 
recounted all that had happened 
the two evenings past, and showed 
him wherein he had been to blame. 

He insisted that he had done 
nothing out of the way. “It’s not 
half so bad as most men do; you’re 
only a little jealous,” he said. 

A feeling of resentment flashed 
through her heart, but she con- 
trolled herself after a moment and 
said calmly: “I admit that I am 
jealous, but not without a cause; 
I do not desire that the sweet spirit 
of peace and love that has per- 
vaded our home shall ever be 
broken. I beg of you, if you value 
your own happiness and mine, to 
be a little more careful in the fu- 
ture. Anything but the truest con- 


sideration for each other will poi- - 
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son our confidence, love and hap- 
piness forever. I feel that this 
should be a lesson to us both, and 
I shall not refer to it again unless 
I see that.good may be accom- 
plished by doing so.” 

He made no concessions in the 
matter and acted as though he 
thought himself the injured party, 
but she was too wise to make any 
unpleasant remarks, and the sub- 
ject was dropped. 

That forenoon they left the baby 
with a kind, trustworthy friend and 
joined a company of young people 
who were going to climb a high 
mountain peak where they could 
eet a splendid view of the valley 
below. 

He retained a slight chilliness of 
manner, and she a slight heart- 
ache, but neither could be detected 
by the ordinary observer. 

They reached the top, and after 
some pleasant observations, a rest, 
and a little gaiety, they were mak- 
ing the descent, when Fred stepped 
on a rock which turned suddenly 
and threw him down the hill for 
some distance. He tried to get up, 
but found that his ankle was either 
thrown out of joint or badly 
sprained. The men carried him 
home with some difficulty and suc- 
ceeded in setting the ankle and 
making him comfortable. 

After dinner he seemed quite 
easy and expressed a desire to 
sleep, so his wife said she would 
step out for a few minutes, and 
see if preparations were going all 
right for the play. 

The Young Ladies’ Association 
was to present a drama that even- 
ing as the closing entertainment of 
the holiday season on the moun- 
tains. 

Clara Horton was manager and 
general director of the play. A 
crude stage had been erected, and 
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a committee was at work making a 
background of pines with lavish 
decorations of mountain flowers. 
Mrs. Horton had many details to 
look after, hence was gone several 
hours. 

Fred Horton did not sleep when 
he was left alone; his foot hurt, 
and his mind was busy. He went 
over the scene of the morning, and 
was conscious that he had not been 
quite fair with her. “I cannot go 
to the grove tonight and she must 
be there. How lonely this miser- 
able tent is when she’s not here. I 
did not think the tables were to he 
turned so soon. I am sure I should 
not like to have her do as [ have 
done. Seems to me she acted quite 
nobly in the matter. Instead of 
scolding, simpering or crying, she 
gave me to wnderstand that she 
was acquainted with the whole sit- 
vation, and that she did not want it 
to happen again, and thouch her 
womanly dignity asserted itself, 
her manner was gentle and sweet. 
She will get even with me tonight, 
but [Il try to be fair this time, 
and offer to keep Teddy. I dread 
to have her leave me here alone. 
What a desolate old world this 
would be without her. Belle Glen- 
wod isn’t worth as much as Clara’s 
little finger.” 

He began to wish she would hur- 
ty back, when in she came leading 
Teddy and carrying a lantern. 

“Hello, what are you going to do 
with that?” was his first remark. 

“T borrowed ‘it from Mrs. Phil- 
mer, thinkine possibly I could read 
to you a while tonight, if you feel 
well enough.” 

“Read to me?” he asked in sur- 
prise; “don't you have to “be .at 
the play?” 

“I have carefully arranged every 
detail so that my cowmnselors can 
manage it all right, for I do not 
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want to leave you here alone with 
a sore ankle, and I could not enjoy 
a minute of it without you.” 

He made no answer to this, but , 
the look on his face showed love, 
joy and humiliation, for had she 
not applied the coals of fire? 

Supper at length was over and 
the baby asleep. The tramp of 
feet and merry voices were heard 
outside, going towards the grove. 
Clara lighted the lantern and took 
a seat beside him with the “Im- 
provement Era” in hand. 

“Shall we read some more of 
the ‘Castle Builder’ ?” she asked. 

“Yes, anything,’ he answered. 

She read for probably half an 
hour. The footsteps outside had 
ceased and all was quiet. She wes 
conscious that his eyes were keen- 
ly searching her face as she read. 
After a while she put down the 
book, saying: “Fred, why are you 
looking so at my face? Isn’t it 
clean? I declare, I don’t believe 
you have been listening to a word 
I’ve been reading.” 

“IT haven’t,” he said. 
thinking how much nobler and 
better).you, aré. than’ I... Clarajst4m 
a brute. Will you forgive me? I 
love and admire you more than 
ever before, and as for Belle Glen- 
wood, I find less to admire about 
her, the better I know her. I shall 
never give you cause for uneasiness 
in that direction again. You have 
made me feel unworthy of you.” 

He paused, and with eyes filled 
with joyous tears, she kissed his 
forehead, saying: ‘Fred, I have 
always known that you were gen- 
uine, aad I believed it would come 
out all right.” 

“With the help of the» Lord, 
Clara, I shall strive to keep my- 
self worthy of your love and con- 


“Tve been 


fidence,” he replied earnestly. 


. HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 
Eunice Dille. 


And now farewell—Time unrevoked 


has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished 
is done 
By contemplation’s help, not sought 
in vain, 
I seem’t have lived my childhood o’er 
again. 
Happy childhood! What a 


vision those words will undoubted- 
ly bring before the adult mind. 
Some, perhaps, will soon find them- 
selves lost amid pleasant memories. 
Falling back in phantasy’s chair, a 
dream ofa long ago, play-time 
memories of childhood, of mother, 
of her sweet ijullaby song, of her 
undying devotion and_ tenderness 
during those toddling days of help- 
lessness will come floating o’er the 
vision. Then, as time unconscious- 
ly glides along, come visions of 
other members of the family. The 
fireside, nursery tales and all, float 
before the dreamer’s fancy in a 
pleasing panorama. How pleasant 
to contemplate! How delightfully 
real they are even when the autumn 
of life has come, when ‘“‘the fire in 
the breast burns low, and then in 
the last glow of the embers, it is 
sweeter to hold what has been, 
than to think of what may be.” 


No change in childhood’s early day; 

No.storm that raged, no thought that 
ran 

But leaves a track upon the clay, 

Which slowly hardens into man. 


Ah! sheperds of childhood, you 
are not only looking after the ma- 
terial welfare of those helpless 
flocks, but you-are also carving 
images to live on in the memory of 
age, when the frosts and snows of 
“seventy winters” have come. They 


write this 


live childhood over again whether 
it is happy or unhappy. 

The poet Milton has said that 
the childhood shows the man as 
morning shows the day. If this 
be true, and it certainly is, then 
the mission of mothers, guardians 
and teachers is exceedingly great, 
so great that in pausing to sense 
the thought clearly, one is so awed 
that she cries out, O God, look 
upon me and give me thy aid. 

How careful they should be, lest 
that morning be changed to a 
cloudy day, and a glowing sunset 
be hidden behind dark, lowering 
clouds. Just gaze for an instant 
upon the babe reclining in its moth- 
er’s arms, and think that its life's 
page is a blank ready for some one 
to write there. Who is writing the 
preface, to whom shall we look to 
write the first few chapters, and 
also plan the future chapters to be 
recorded there? 

“Tt is in childhood that the mind 
is most open to impressions, and 
ready to be kindled by the first 
spark that falls into it. Childhood 
is like a mirror which reflects in 
after life the images first present- 
ed to it.” Then, if old age is to be 
accompanied with pleasing memor- 
ies of childhood, how careful those 
guardian artists must be, that they 
do not put upon that young life’s 
canvas too much shade and _ not 
enough light, to much color that 
does not harmonize with life's 
coming events. “One good 
mother,” says George Herbert, “is 
worth a hundred school masters.” 
Then undoubtedly it is “mother” 
who is to paint this picture, or 
book—this record of 
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childhood and companion of old 
age. “In the home she is load- 
stone to all hearts and loadstar to 
all eyes.” Imitation of her is con- 
stant. Then it is mother’s sacred 
privilege to make this young life; 
to make it worthy or unworthy. 
What a fascinating study she has 
to pursue; what a glorious subject 
she has to handle! One that will 
last through a few fleeting years 
and the memory of which will be 
a constant satisfaction to her when 
she has launched that young soul 
out upon life’s stream in a firm 
boat loaded with lofty ideals, good 
aims, worthy desires, and a moth- 
er’s love. 

Pity the wrecked lives that have 
been denied these needful atten- 
tions of early childhood. Give them 
a helping hand though it be late, 
and help them to renew their ‘oar- 
ing up the stream. Make use of 
their experience, and if possible 
make childhod happy. What is past 
cannot be recalled, nor need we re- 
call it, for if we make good use of 
the present we have done enough 
to fill’ up all) times. Remember, 
“they never fail who die in a good 


cause.” Neither should we “ac- 
cuse Nature; she hath done her 
part, do thou thine.” 

Make childhood happy, for 


“Heaven from all creatures hides 
the book of Fate,’ and none of us, 
no not one, knows what the future 
may bring. 

When the little one comes hurry- 
ing in, eager to relate something 
that has pleased it at play, let not 
its gleeful little voice be blighted 
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and hushed to silence by “Mama's 
busy.” Never send it back to play 
again in sullen silence until it has 
given vent to that childish  elo- 
quence that should find its way to 
all hearts. Do not let evening 
cares drive the little ones. to bed 
without first hearing them lisp a 
little prayer at your knee,—without 
your lullaby song hushing them to 
dreamland. Let them hear your 
subdued, sympathizing voice in the 
hour of trouble. And make every- 
thing right before they slumber, so 
that their little visions will not be 
clouded by any unpleasant event of 
the day. Praise their little efforis, 
and make them feel a part of the 
establishment. 


The love of praise, howe’er concealed 
Dyeaete 

Reigns more or less, and glows in ev- 
ery heart. 


Give childhod its attentions, sym- 
pathy and love, put noble ideals be- 
fore it, and the future will be sure. 
Society will be better; age vener- 
able; and the nation’s security will 
be certain. 


What hast thou wrought for Right 
and Truth, 
For God and man, 
From the golden hours of bright- 
eyed youth, 
To life’s mid-span? 


Make childhood happy, then in 
after years when the children go 
out to meet the stern realities of 
life, they can look back on the days 
of childhood, as a period of rest 
and untroubled felicity. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


PUDDINGS. 


SPENCER PUDDING. 


3 egg yolks. 

4 level tablespoons sugar. 

2 cups milk. 

4 tablespoons cracker crumbs. 

2-3 teapsoon vanilla. 

1 teaspoon butter. 

Put together in the order given and 
bake in a pan of hot water, or a moder- 
ate oven, so the eggs will not curdle. 
When set ,spread with a meringue made 
of the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, 
and half a cup of sugar. Flavor with 
lemon. A layer of jelly or jam may be 
spread over the pudding before the mer- 
ingue is put on. 


REVERE PUDDING. 


6 soda crackers powdered. 

1 quart boiling milk. 

1 tablespoon flour. 

1 small cup sugar. 

1-2 nutmeg grated. 

1-2 teaspoon cinnamon. 

1-4 teaspoon cloves. 

Piece of butter size of walnut. 

4 or 5 eggs. 

Scald the milk, moisten the flour with 
a little cold milk, and stir into the boil- 
ing milk and cook creamy. Remove from 
the fire and add crackers, sugar and oth- 
er dry ingredients. Stir spices in sugar. 
Add eggs last, well beaten. Bake in a 
moderate oven until set. Serve with 
Snow Drift Sauce. 


PRUNE PUDDING. 


Whisk the whites of five fresh eggs 
to a stiff froth. Add slowly five table- 
spoons powdered sugar, beating all the 
time. Measure one large cup cooked 
prunes, without any juice. Remove the 
pits and chop fine. Add to the whisked 
whites and fold in gently. Cook in a 
moderate oven about half an hour, or 
until puffed up and set. Make a custard 
of the yolks, beaten with one-half cup 
sugar. Add slowly one pint of hot milk 
and cook gently in a double boiler until 
creamy. Do not let curdle. Serve as 
a sauce for the pudding when both are 


cold. 


MILTON PUDDING. 

1 pint stale bread crumbs. 

1 quart milk. 

3 eggs. 

3 tablespoons sugar. 

2 tablespoons grated chocolate. 

1-2 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Dash of salt. 

Put the bread, milk, chocolate and cin- 
namon into a bowl and let soak two or 
three hours if convenient. Beat, the 
eggs, sugar and salt. Mash the bread 
fine and add the eggs. Pour into a pud- 
ding dish and bake in a moderate oven 
until set. Serve with cream if desired. 


FRENCH COCOANUT PUDDING, 


1 quart milk. 

6 level tablespoons cornstarch. 

1-2 cup sugar. 

Dash of salt. 

Yolks of 4 eggs. 

2-3 cup cocoanut. 

1 teaspoon lemon. 

1 tabelspoon butter. 

Put milk and cocoanut into a double 
boiler to heat. When milk is hot, mois- 
ten the cornstarch with a little cold milk 
and stir in. Cook ten minutes. Add the 
beaten yolks, sugar and salt. Cook a 
few minutes, add butter and flavoring. 
Pour into a pudding dish and spread 
with a meringue made of the whisked 
whites and four tablespoons sugar. 
Brown delicately in oven. 


SAGO CUSTARD. 


1 quart milk heated in a double boiler. 

Add 3 tablespoons sago, soaked in a 
little of the milk. Stir occasionally until 
sago is clear. Add the yolks of three 
eggs, beaten with one cup sugar. Cook 
creamy. Add whites beaten stiff. Re- 
move from the fire and flavor with one 
teaspoon lemon. Put into a dish ready 
for serving and scatter cocoanut over 
the top if desired. 


DATE COMPOTE, 


Cook one-half cup rice in two cups hot 
milk. Stir occasionally. Add a dash of 
salt. Cook one cup dates with a little 
sugar, and water enough to cover. Ar- 
range the rice in a border in a glass 
dish. Put the dates in the center. Serve 


cold with whipped cream. 
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Sowing and Reaping. 


Be not deceived; God is not mock- 
ed: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. 

For he that soweth to his flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. 

And let us not be weary in well do- 
ing: for in due season we shall reap, 
- if we faint not.—Gal. VI: 7-9. 


In the autumn all Nature seems 
to teach concretely the inevitability 
of the law of sowing and reaping. 
When one looks at the golden grain 
he knows that the excellence of the 
crop is no chance work, but that 
good seed has been sown in suitable 
soil and the climatic conditions 
have been favorable. When he 
partakes of ripe, luscious fruit he 
knows that good trees bore it, for 
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“Every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit.” No less 
certain will be the reaping of men 
and women: good acts will yield ‘ 
a harvest of blessing and joy; evil 
acts will bring sorrow and_ re- 
morse. . Many believe in a general 
way in this law, but they think that 
in some inexplicable way they will 
be exceptions to the rule; that they 
can be wild and wayward as long 
as they like, then when they wish 
they can stop their evil practices, 
settle down and all will be weil 
with them; that they may sow the 
seeds of sin and disease with im- 
punity for they expect to escape the 
corruption. How vain the hope! 
How foolish the thought! If they 
prick their fingers do they not bleed? 
If they put their hands in the fire 
do they not burn? If they sow the 
wind will they not reap the -whirl- 
wind? 
3 


It is not an accident that one 
rotten apple in time taints the en- 
tire barrel. It is the working out 
of an inevitable law. The germs 
of decay are there; they increase 
and multiply. None can afford to © 
go where the germs of sin and evil 
abound—the crop is too terrible. 
Evil people sow evil seeds broad- 
cast; those who associate with 
them must share in their harvest 
of suffering and sin. Let none be 
deceived because the full harvest 
does not come at once. It will 
come as surely as the years come. 
Some seeds ripen slowly. If the 
awful results of sin were evident 
at once, many would shrink back 
terrified, not daring to plant the 
seed. Often months and years pass 
by before the full crop is gathered 
in, but the harvest is sure whether 


gathered in time or in eternity. A 


EDITORIAL, - 


young man may take a glass of 
liquor today, another tomorrow and 
say, “I am just as good as I was 
before I took them.” Is he sure? 
He has yielded to temptation 
twice; later Demon Drink may 
master him. What drunkard ever 
saw his life blighted when he took 
the first glass? Which one. saw 
himself in the gutter, his family in 
want and despair when he first 
started on the downward road? 
Neither does the girl who goes 
with evil companions’ and who 
boasts that they do not hurt her 
realize that she, in time, will think, 
speak and act as they do. 


& 


I have heard a mother, when she 
did not wish to see a caller, say to 
her servant, in the presence of her 
son, “Say I am not at home.” She 


was horrified when later the boy’ 


told her an untruth, yet she was 
simply reaping that which she had 
sown. I have heard parents fright- 
en their children by telling them 
lies ; I have heard them make prom- 
ises which they did not keep, and 
I have wondered what the harvest 
would be. 

The other day I read a story 
about a little boy who had just 
started to school. He enjoyed his 
work very much, but one day he 
forgot that he must not speak with- 
out the teacher’s permission and 
cried out, “Teacher, I saw a lady- 
bird this morning building a sum- 
mer home.” “Edward Lee Knick- 
erbocker,” said the teacher sternly, 
“sit down immediately. I shall 
cut your tongue out for talking 
without permission.” The child 
was horrified, but he finally 
plucked up courage to hold up his 
hand. . The teacher nodded and he 
‘said, ‘When, Miss’ Greene?” “To- 
morrow,” she said sharply. 


/ 
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The suffering of that little child 
would.make one’s heart ache, for 
he had not yet learned that people 
do not always tell the truth. He 
could not eat; he did not want to 
bring sorrow to his father and 
mother by telling them what was 
to happen the next day. He won- 
dered if his tongue would ever 
grow again. How hard it would 
be not to be able to tell his mother 
how he loved her. When finally 
his father found out what was 
troubling his son and told him that 
his tongue should not be cut out 
and sometimes nien and women say 
things they do not mean, sobs 
shook the little fellow. He was 
relieved, “yet something within 
him seemed to have stopped.” It 
was a new and hard lesson. — Alas, 
that he ever had to learn it! 


& 


Beware, lest you nourish in your 
heart the seeds of selfishness, for 
no tree bears more bitter fruit. I 
know a woman, brilliant and rich, 
whose opportunities for doing good 
have been legion, but, instead of 
seizing them as they winged their 
way past, she has allowed her own 
selfish desires to absorb her whole 
attention. She is not happy. She 
is not loved, but simply admired 
for her brilliance. 

Many women are becomine so 
selfish that they “are unwilling, 
often they even refuse, to perform 
the highest mission given to them 
—that of becoming mothers. “Chil- 
dren are too much trouble,’ thev 
say. They pet and fondle dogs tu 
the disgust of the beholder. Surely 
degeneracy has set in when dogs 
take the place of children. The 
seed has been sown and nourished. 
The harvest will be sure. When 
life’s short race is run, when their 
eyes ate opened, when they stand at 
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the judgment bar of God, what 
think you will be their vain cry? 


a 


Nor does the wrong-doer alone 
suffer for his evil deeds; relatives 
and friends have to bear the sheaves 
with him. Worse than that, he 
hands the seed down to posterity, 
for God has said that He will visit 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth 
generation. 


s 


— 


I think there will come a time in 
the lives of many when they will 
not only regret that they have sown 
the seeds they ought not to have 
sown, but that they have left un- 
sown the seeds they ought to have 
sown. Some parents seem to think 
that their responsibility ends with 
the feeding, clothing, and shelter- 
ing of their children. They do not 
seem to realize that some of life's 
most sacred lessons 
taught by the father and mother. 
No organization, be it ever so good, 
can take the place of the home. No 
teacher can take the mothers’ or 
the father’s place. The home 
should be the best school; the par- 
ent the most powerful teacher. 
Sad will be the hearts of those who 
leave the sowing to others. 


a 


How sweet is the reaping of the 
mother who has sown the seeds of 
trust and truth. Her children do 
indeed “rise up and call her 
blessed.” They have absolute con- 
fidence, grown strong through ex- 
perience, that their mother is wise 
and true and just. They know 


that it is best to follow her coun-_ 


sel and to heed her teachings. In 
such hearts, made ready by confi- 


should be- 
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dence in an earthly parent, grows 

that priceless blessing, trust in a 

Heavenly Father, the assurance 

that He does all things well, and ‘ 

that He will overrule all things for 

the good of those who serve Him. 
s 

How. sweet is the reaping of 
those who sow the seed of love. 
The sweetest flowers bloom in 
their gardens, the most exquisite 
music sounds in their ears, peace 
abides in their hearts, the choicest 
blessings of heaven are theirs. 

Pe. 

But not always does the joy 
come simultaneously with the sow- 
ing of the most precious seed. Fre- 
quently the sowers go forth with 
heavy hearts and tear-dimmed eyes. ~ 
Often the seeds watered with tears 
yield most beautiful fruit. ~ How 
comforting is the promise that 
these weary sowers shall ere long 
garner in a harvest of joy that these 
eyes blinded by tears shall bear 
with smiles. 


He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him—Psalms 126: 5-6. 


& 


“But he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” How sweet is thar 
promise. Everlasting life, that 
great gift of God, with all its means 
of eternal progress, shall be his who 
soweth good seed. This thought 
takes away the sharpness of life’s 


trials; it gives encouragement to 


the discouraged. It behooves all 
to crowd out the seeds of | selfish- 
ness and sin by planting freely the 
seeds of unselfishness, kindness, 
service, love. ; 


? 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XXIV. 
(For the fourth week in November.) 


REVIEW OF LESSONS I TO Iv. 


There is only one true Gospel. It 
was taught to Adam and all the 
holy men of old. It was taught by 
Jesus during His earthly mission, 
and was re-established by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith in this dis- 
pensation. One of the tests of the 
genuineness of any system of the- 
ology is that it harmonizes in all es- 
sentials with the Gospel formerly 
taught by God to the children of 
men. The New Testament contains 
an outline of the Gosnel as taught 
by the Savior while He was on 
earth. A system of theology that 
harmonizes with the teachings of 
the New Testament is truly Chris- 
tian. 

The fundamental principle of 
Mormon theology is that of faith. 
This was taught fully and clearly 
by the Savior. All the knowledge 
of man is based on some kind of 
faith. Science itself requires of its 
followers a sublime faith. If men 
were content with what can _ be 
sensed directly, there would be lit- 
tle to learn. 

The second principle of Mormon- 
ism is repentance. This also was 
taught and emphasized by the Sa- 
vior. 

The third principle of the Gos- 
pel is baptism by immersion for the 
remission of sins. The Savior and 
His forerunner, John the Baptist, 
taucht and practiced this ordinance. 


The fourth great principle of the” 


Gospel is the laying on of hands 


_ for the gift of the Holy Ghost. This. ° 
also was taught by Jesus, and. was 


practiced by the early Christian 
Church. 

As far as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Gospel are concerned, 
Mormon theology harmonizes com- 
pletely with the religion taught bv 
the Savior. 

Those who accept the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Gospel are 
taught to band themselves into an 
organization called the Church. It 
ig not right for each believer to re- 
main a law unto himself and to lead 
his life apart from his fellow be- 
lievers. Even in the days of Adam, 
organization prevailed. Adam was 
the presiding High Priest of his 
dispensation. The Savior, when 
He came on earth, also taught the 
organizing of the believers into a 
church. In this Church, He nlaced 
a great number of officers; among 
them Apostles, Seventies, High 
Priests, Teachers and Deacons. One 
of the evidences of the correctness 
of Mormon theology is that in all 
respects, as far as we know, it 
harmonizes with the organization 
of the primitive Church. The 
Prophet Joseph could not of him- 
self have caused this perfect har- 
mony. It was through the power 
of God that he was able to do it. 

The Church, once organized, is 
under obligations to carry the mes- 
sage of salvation to all mankind. 
This is the law as taught by the 
Prophet Joseph Smith and is in per- 
fect accord with the doctrine of the 
Savior. In the days of Jesus the 
Jews were of the opinion that they, 
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alone, of all mankind, should re- 
ceive the great blessings of salva- 
tion. When Christ preached that 
the Gospel was intended for all 
men, the people were very much 
perplexed and in most cases they 
were opposed to the doctrine. On 
many occasions, however, Christ 
emphasized this law. In His life, 
the Savior exemplified the doctrine 
that His message was for all man- 
kind. He traveled continually dur- 
ing the few years of His ministry, 
and preached and taught wherever 
He went. He, moreover, appointed 
special officers—the Apostles and 
the Seventies—whose special duty 
it was to go among the nations and 
give them the new message of sal- 


vation. After His resurrection, and . 


before His ascension into heaven, 
Jesus, on every occasion that He 
‘met with His disciples, taught that 
their duty forever was to preach the 
Gospel to all nations and to bring 
them into the Church of Christ. 
His very last message, just before 
His ascension into heaven, was that 
His disciples should go into all na- 
tions and teach them and baptize 
them in the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. The 
vigorous missionary work carried 
on by. the? Church is, therefore, 
wholly justified by the teachings of 
the Savior. 

To grow in God’s kingdom, a 
person must acquire the habit of 
prayer. The Gospel restored by the 
Prophet Joseph teaches that the 
principle of prayer must be funda- 
mental in the life of him who de- 
sires to advance in Godliness. The 
emphasis placed on prayer is also 
in harmony with the teachings of 
the Savior. We are told that on 
many occasions Jesus prayed in 
lonely places and prayed at great 
length. In the hour of His great- 
est trial, in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, He obtained through 
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prayer, the greatest strength re- 
corded in history. 

Jesus taught not only by His ex- 
ample the efficacy of prayer, but ’ 
He gave to His disciples and to all 
who followed Him, the command to 
pray, and explained that one of the 
chief reasons for prayer is that men 
may not enter into temptation. He 
taught that prayer must be sincere, 
and in the most beautiful manner 
described how men should pray. He 
also gave the glorious promise that 
any righteous prayer will be an- 
swered. ‘ 

When the discinles.asked for a 
model prayer, He gave what is 
commonly known as the Lord’s 
prayer: every word of which is rich 
in spiritual meaning. It teaches 
above all things that a prayer 
should be a process of self-analysis, 
in which we hold ourselves up be- 
fore God just as we are, with all 
our weaknesses and sins bared be- 
fore our Father. Then we must 
acknowledge in a correct prayer 
that God is the Master, and that of 
ourselves we can do but little. A 
prayer should not alone be a persis- 
tent request for favors, for God 
gives His children all that they need 
and deserve. Our prayers should 
deal chiefly with the great things 
of the Kingdom of God. At the 
same time it is perfectly proper to 
ask the Lord for anything that the 
human heart may desire. Prayer 
is most necessary to him who de- 
sires favor with God. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


ib _ What is one of the tests of the 
genuineness of any system of theology? 
2. What is the value of the Bible in 


‘testing the truth of any theology? 


3. What is the fundamental principle 
of any religion? 
What is the second principle of 


’ Mormonism? 


What is the third principle of the 
Gospel? 
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-6. What is the fourth principle of the 
Gospel? 

7, Why is it necessary for those who 
have accepted the Gospel to form them- 
selves into an organization known as 
the Church? 

8 How do these first principles and 
the formation of the Church corre- 
spond with the teachings of the Savior? 


AT] 


9. How can the Church justify its 
extensive missionary system? 

10. Why is it not right to keep any 
truth that we receive to ourselves? 

11. Why is prayer essential to all 
who desire to lead a rightéous life? 

12. Why is the habit of prayer one 
of the best habits that can be acquired ? 


Seite) 


LESSON XXV. 
(For third week in December.) 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


The real beauty and meaning of 
the Bible are frequently overlooked 
from the fact that it is not given de- 
tailed study. The knowledge of a 
great number of beautiful but iso- 
lated passages does not give a clear 
idea of the truths that the Bible pos- 
sesses. Those who have learned to 
love the Bible have read at least 
portions of it in their complete- 
ness and understand their relation- 
ship to each other. To really learn 
to value any book or subject it 
must be studied deeply and thor- 
oughly. : : 

In the last lesson the Beatitudes, 
which form an introduction to the 
Sermon on the Mount, were dis- 
cussed. While they are very beau- 
tiful and helpful in their concen- 
trated wisdom, yet the real Sermon 
on the Mount, which follows the 
last Beatitude, is equally beautiful 
and instructive. . In fact, a careful 
study of the Sermon on the Mount, 
beginning with the thirteenth verse 
of the fifth chapter of Matthew, 
and ending with the last verse of 
the Seventh chapter, will show that 
it is a very logical discourse upon 
many of the most fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. There is in 
this Sermon a depth of Christian 
spirit which is probably unsur- 


passed in the whole range of the ™ 


written Word. It would be profit- 


_able for every young person’ to. 
study and learn to understand. the 


ps = 
pot 


full meanings of the great truths 
so well developed in this Sermon 
of marvelous excellence. 
Matthew 5: 13-16. These verses 
form a suitable introduction to the 
Sermon by explaining that Saints 
who are deserving of the name 
must of necessity comply with the 
laws and requirements of the Gos- 
pel.. Those who have received the 
Gospel and do not live it are worse 
than those who have not accepted it 
at all and are compared to salt 
which has lost its savor. The alka- 
li found in Palestine was frequently 
the source of salt. Occasionally 
alkali beds were found which con- 
tained other substances than salt 
and which, of course, was useless 
for the purposes to which salt is 
put. This is the salt without savor. 
The Saints are likened to a city set 
on a hill, and thus become the light 
of the world. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in every age lifts its follow- 
ers above their disobedient fellows, 
and whether it will or not, the 
world shows its reverence for the 
eternal truths that the gospel has 
to offer. The command in this in- 
troduction is, that the Saints must 
live so that men may see that it is 
good to be in accord with the gos- 
el: 
Matthew 5: 17-20. Passing on 
from this introduction the Savior 
“explains the essential nature of the 


Gospel. The Gospel is construc- 
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tive: it can never be destructive. It 
embodies the good of all times and 
of all men. It contains the truths 
of all ages and builds them into a 
stately structure of faith. The Sa- 
vior came not to destroy, but to ful- 
fill. Truth is truth for evermore. 
If, however, the Gospel is so vast 
in the elements of its construction, 
it necessarily follows that those 
who understand it,if they live right, 
are greater in their possibilities 
than their fellows. They also carry 
a greater responsibility. This is 
fully emphasized by the Savior in 
the twentieth verse. 

Matthew 5: 21-26. Following 
this discussion of the all-truth-em- 
bracing nature of the gospel, the 
Savior begins a detailed explana- 
tion of the richer meaning of the 
gospel as compared with the in- 
complete dogmas of the various re- 
ligions of the world. He explains 
that while the law of Moses was 
simply, Thou shalt not kill, Chris- 
tianity extends the meaning of mur- 
der and declares that even those 
who call their brethren unworthy 
names are in danger of the judg- 
ment. This seems most  reason- 
able, for a man’s character and rep- 
utation are, in ordinary life, as im- 
portant to him as life itself. It is 
Christian love to respect all that 
our neighbors possess, whether it 
be of a material nature or the high- 
er possessions of Character and 
Faith. 

Matthew 5: 27-32. More is re- 
quired of the Saints than of those 
who do not possess the truth. This 
is clearly shown in the preceding 
verses in which murder is given a 
much wider definition than is com- 
monly accepted. In these verses the 
Lord declares that it is not sufh- 
cient that a man must not commit 


adultery, for he who looks on a: 


woman to lust after her commits 
adultery with her in his heart. This 
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means apparently that God judges 
us by the intents of our hearts as 
much as by our actions. The sav- , 
age or the person of low nature 
feels that he is justified as long as 
he is within the letter of the law. 
God is not bound by human laws, 
but He looks into souls and takes 
into account our secret thoughts 
and desires. The Savior here cer- 
tainly declared that the Christian 
follower must purge himself of in- 
iquity, for He says that the right 
eye or the right hand would better 
perish than that the whole body 
should be destroyed. 

Matthew 5: 33-37. At first sight 
it seems that Jesus taught a very 
stern and rigid Gospel. He cer- 
tainly required many changes in the 
lives of His followers. In these 
verses purity of speceh is enjoined. 
We are not allowed to swear by 
anything whether above, on, or un- 
der the earth. Our speech should 
be “yea, yea and nay, nay.” If this 
lesson were followed carefully by 
the children of God there would be 
less temptation, less sinful desires 
and less actual sins committed. We 
are not precise and careful enough 
in our speech, 

Matthew 5: 38-42. These verses 
contain a doctrine which appears to 
be more difficult than either of 
those that precede it in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The law of Moses 
was that an eye should be taken for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. In 
other words, the nerson who re- 
ceives an injury should demand full 
reparation. Christ taught the richer 
meaning of this law and declared 
that we should not resist evil with 
evil. He did not mean that we 
should not protect our rights, but 
rather that we should not enter into 
strife with those whose purposes 
are ignoble. It is better to escape 
from them as soon as possible. The 
basis of Christianity is love for our 
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fellow man. To pay our enemy in 
coin does not develop our love for 
him, or awaken his love for us. The 
meekly suffering Christian who re- 
fuses to pay evil with evil teaches 
the lesson of abiding love which so 
glorified the life of Christ. Strife 
does not belong to God’s kingdom: 
it is destructive and the Gospel is 
constructive. 

Matthew 5: 43-48. In these 
verses the Savior continues this 
lesson of love and commands His 
followers to love their enemies and 
pray for them that persecute them. 
God, we are told, makes the sun to 
rise on the evil and the good and 
He sends rain on the just and un- 
just. So, we should deal with all 
men fairly and give all an equal 
chance. However, it may be re- 
membered that only he who plows 
the ground and sows the grain and 
cares for it receives the crop in re- 
turn. The man whose field lies un- 
plowed and unseeded, though the 
sun may shine upon it and the rains 
descend upon it, receives no worthy 
harvest. This lesson develops the 
unselfish nature of man. To love 
our own is easy. To love those 
who love us is also easy. The test 
of unselfishness and of strength 
comes to those who return love for 
hate, if needs be. The Savior in- 
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timates in the forty-eighth verse 
that it is this principle that makes 
our heavenly father perfect. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Why do we frequently fail to un- 
derstand the real beauty and meaning of 
the Bible? 

2. How may a person learn to love 
the Bible? 

3. How may any book or subject be 
valued? 

4. What is the position of the fol- 
lowers of Christ among mankind in gen- 
etal 2 

5. What is meant by the saying, that 
the Saints are the light of the world? 

What is the literal meaning of salt 
which has lost its savor? 

What is the essential nature of the 
Gospel? 

8. Why can not the Gospel be de- 
structive? 

9. What is the meaning of Matthew: 
DeZOr 

10. What is the Christian meaning of 
the law, Thou shalt not kill? 

11. How did Christ define adultery? 

12. By what will God judge men? 

13. What is the lesson of Christ con- 
cerning the purity of our speech? 

14. Why should not devout follow- 
ers of Christ resist evil with evil? 

15. What is the basis of Christianity ? 

16. Why should we pray for our en- 
emies? 

17. Why does the Lord send the rain 
on the just and the unjust? 

18. What must we do if the mercies 
of God will be of value to us? 

19. What do you understand by Mat- 
thew 5: 48? 


LESSON XXVI. 
(For fourth week in December.) 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Matthew 6: 1-4. In the preced- 
ing sections of the Sermon on the 
Mount the Savior referred especi- 
ally to the relationship of man with 
man and its effect upon the earn- 
est Christian. Beginning with these 
verses Christ speaks especially 
about man ard his relation to his 
inner life. He warns His disciples 
‘against worshiping and praying 


(CONTINUED. ) 


publicly, to be seen of men. Those 
who do good simply to be honored 
by the crowd receive their reward 
on earth and not in heaven. It is 
not a difficult thing to give alms, or 
to sacrifice greater things when 
the multitudes stand by applauding. 
A secret gift, known only to the 


giver and the recipient, brings forth 


no public applause, and is the test 
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by which a man’s love may be meas- 
ured. When that is done, our 
heavenly Father gives His reward. 

Matthew 6: 5-15. The preced- 
ing section leads to the discussion 
of the nature of man’s inward life. 
Prayer is used as an example. A 
man must pray with all his heart, 
not with especially constructed 
words that tickle the ears of men. 
He must give his heart’s desire to 
his God. In other words, a man 
must not live simply for the visible 
things about him; he must give 
equal attention to the inward, in- 
visible life. If that is not right, 
the outer life will not be suitable 
for God’s purposes. In youth, es- 
pecially, should this inward com- 
»munion with God be developed. If 
it grows strong in early life, it will 
become a joy and a comfort to men 
and women when age is upon them. 

Matthew 6: 16-18. The Savior 
now turns to a discussion of the 
joy that comes to those who obey 
the Gospel. The Gospel brings joy 
to those who live it. The example 
of fasting is chosen and it is ex- 
plained how a person should act 
and look when fasting to God for 
some desired blessing. 

Matthew 6: 19-34. It seems per- 
haps difficult to obey these com- 
mandments given by Jesus, but the 
Savior gave in these verses the key 
by which it may be done. The key 
seems to be found in the twenty- 
first verse: ‘where thy treasure is, 
there will thy heart be also.” That 
is to say, if a man give himself to 
God he will be able to live God’s 
law, but if he will partake of the 
evils of the world it will be difficult 
for him to obey the laws of the Gos- 
pel. 
self. He depends wholly upon God, 
the Creator. That is beautifully 


expressed’ in verses twenty-six to- 


thirty-one. God looks after us and 
we have simply to trust in him to 


Man is incompetent of him- ~ 
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secure all the blessings that we 
need. But to denend on God we 
must keep His laws. Our allegi- | 
ance must be given in one direction. 
We cannot serve both God and 
Mammon. So many persons, young 
and old, make the mistake, through 
years of their lives, by attempting 
to serve two masters. It ends in 
absolute failure. “Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof” is the 
closing sentiments of this section. 
This does not mean that we must 
not work for tomorrow, but it does 
definitely teach that we must not 
worry about the outcome of our 
plans. God has the power to give 
them success or failure. 

Matthew 7: 1-5. The manner of 
achieving the best in the Gospel is 
further explained by the Savior in 
the sections that follow. In these 
verses the Saints are warned’ 
against judging their fellow men. 
Judgment belongs to God, and if 
in our judgment we are harsh to 
our fellow men, that wickedness 
will react upon us and do us harm. 
We are all sinful: there is no sin- 
less person among us. 

Matthew 7: 6. This verse con- 
nects itself with those just preced- 
ing as a warning. Holy things 
must be kept holy. We have no 
right to take the great and glorious 
truths of the Gospel and talk about 
them lightly, or to persons who are 
not desirous of the truth. The Gos- 
pel is sacred and should be dealt 
with in a sacred manner. This may 
be vastly extended and brought into 
our daily lives. 

Matthew 7: 7-12. Men may say 
that it is impossible to keep the law 
of Christ. God in His mercy de- 
clares that what a man asks for he 
shall receive. In this secuon the 
promises of God to the Saints are 
clearly explained. There is noth- 
ing impossible for God. To His 
righteous children all things may 
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be given. We may all keep Christ’s 
law by praying earnestly and hon- 
estly to God for sufficient strength. 

Matthew 7: 13-14. In these 
verses the Lord rebukes those who 
complain against the severity of the 
Christian law. The easy thing is 
not desirable. Reward comes only 
through hard work. As here stat- 
ed: “Because straight is the gate 
and narrow is the way which lead- 
eth unto life and few there be that 
find it.” The reason why so few 
find it is that most men desire the 
easy road to salvation, 

Matthew 7: 15-27. After the 
Savior had so outlined the nature 
of the Saints and the Gospel, the 
richer meaning of the Gospel, and 
the relationship of man to God, to 
other men and to himself, He fin- 
ishes with a beautiful exposition of 
the manner in which the truth of 
men’s lives may be discovered. The 
essence of these verses is that by 
their fruits we shall know men. Evil 
men will not produce good fruits 
and good men will not produce evil 
fruits. This does not mean that a 
man is to be judged by one act 
alone, but the acts of his life dem- 
onstrate more or less clearly the 
manner of. life-that he is leading. 
This is an. absolutely invariable 
rule. Many a man may secretly 
commit much wickedness, but if he 
continues in it he will ultimately 
fall. Our duty, therefore, is to fur- 
nish fruits that are in accordance 
with God’s laws. In explanation of 
this doctrine the Lord makes the 
beautiful comparison of the two 
builders; one of which built upon 
the rock and the other upon the 
sand. This is worthy of being 
memorized by the members of the 
class. 

The whole discourse known as 
the Sermon on the Mount is most 
wonderful in the logical truth that 
it presents. There is so much to 


Sene 
on the Mount in our daily lives? 
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strengthen and to guide us in our 
daily lives that it should be read 
and re-read and studied and studied 
again by those who desire to lead 
the perfect life. We aretold in the 
closing verses of the seventh chap- 
ter of Matthew that the multitudes 
were astonished at His teaching. It 
is no wonder, for no man ever 
taught such doctrine before the 
days of Christ, and these doctrines 
as obeyed more or less sincerely by 
many men have changed complete- 
ly the moral aspect of the world. It 
has been the leavening force of hu- 
manity and is today the safest code 
of laws on which man may build 
his daily life. : 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


_ 1. Why should we refrain from pray- 
ing in public to be seen of men? 

Why is it difficult to do good in 
secret? 

3. What does God require our inner 
lives to be? 

4. How should a man pray? 

5. Why does the Gospel bring joy? 
_ 6. Explain how fasting can be made 
joyous? 

7. Why should men fasting, or other- 
wise approaching God, have the. ap- 
pearance of great joy? 

8. How may men be enabled to keep 
the commandments of Christ? 

9. Why can not man serve both God 
and Mammon? 

10. What can man do of himself? 

11. What is the meaning of the state- 
ment: “Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” 

12. How should we judge our fel- 
low men? 

13. What man is sinless? 

14. How must holy things be treated? 

15. What is promised to those who 
ask? 

16. What will God give His right- 
eous children? 

17. Why is the easy thing not desira- 
ble? 

18. Why do so few men keep God’s 
commandments ? 

19. How may we know if a man does 
the will of God? 

20. Explain the parable of the build- 
ers. 

What is the value of the Sermon 
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LITERARY STUDIES. 
Fifth Year’s Course. 


LESSON III. 
For second meeting in December, Senior and Junior Classes. 


NATHANIEL 


Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was born 
July 4, 1804, in 
Salem, Mass., 
that historic lit- 
tle town noted 
because of the 
witch trials held 
there two hun- 
dred years ago. His ancestors were 
prominent people in the colony and 
took an active part in the trial and 
punishment of witches. In his in- 
troduction to The Scarlet Letter he 
wrote: 


It is now nearly two centuries and a 
quarter since the original Briton, the 
earliest emigrant of my name, made his 
appearance in the wild and forest-bor- 
dered settlement, which has since be- 
come a city. He was a soldier, 
legislator, judge; he was a ruler in the 
church; he had all the Puritanic traits, 
both good and evil. Planted 
deep, in the town’s earliest infancy and 
childhood the race has ever 
since subsisted here; always, too, in re- 
spectability; never, so far as I have 
known, disgraced by a single unworthy 
member. Pe From father to 
son, for about a hundred years, they 
followed the sea. 


Hawthorne’s father, a _ strong- 


willed, thoughtful man, followed 
the ancestral profession. His 
mother was a gifted, sensitive wom- 
an. Her husband’s death in 1808 
was a heavy blow to her and she 
retired into seclusion, often not 
even taking her meals with her 
children. When Hawthorne was 
nine or ten years old, the family 


moved to the shore of Sebago Lake 


in Maine, where they owned a large 


HAWTHORNE, 


tract of land. Here Hawthorne en- 
joyed fishing and hunting and the 
solitude of the forest. 

As time went by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne realized that her son needed 
schooling, so he was sent back to 
Salem. He once said: 


One of the peculiarities of my boy- 
hood was a grievous disinclination to go 
to school, and (Providence favoring me 
in this natural repugnance) I never did 
go half as much as other boys, partly 
owing to delicate health (which I made 
the most of for the purpose), and partly 
because, much of the time, there were 
no schools within reach. 


Joseph Worcester, of dictionary 
fame, prepared him to enter Bow- 
doin College. Franklin Pierce, af- 
terwards President of the United 
States, and Longfellow were fellow 
students and the three became fast 
friends. While in school he gave 
no evidence of future greatness, 
but he did show some literary abil- 
ity. He wrote his mother: 


I do not want to be a doctor and live 
by man’s diseases, nor a minister to live 
by their sins, nor a lawyer and live by 
their quarrels; so I don’t see that there 
is anything left for me but to be an 
author. How would you like, some day, 
to see a whole shelf full of books writ- 
ten by your son, with ‘Hawthorne’s 
Works’ printed on their backs? 


At another time he wrote: 


What do you think of my becoming an 
author and relying for support upon 
my pen? Indeed, I think the illegibility 
of my hand-writing very author-like. 
How proud you would be to see my 
works praised by the reviewers as equal 
to the proudest productions of the scrib- 
bling sons of John Bull. 
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He was graduated in 1825. His 
family was well to do, so he did not 
immediately follow his chosen pro- 
fession; indeed, there seemed a 
very poor chance for him to make 
a livlihood at it, as there was not 
one prosperous magazine in Amer- 
ica at that time. However, the suc- 
cess of Irving and Cooper gave 
encouragement to ambitious writ- 
ers. In 1826 he wrote and pub- 
lished anonymously a tale, but very 
few copies were sold. The failure 
of his book seemed to increase his 
inherited love of solitude. For ten 
years he lived almost the life of a 
recluse in his mother’s house; he 
said he doubted if twenty people in 
Salem were aware of his existence. 
During this period he read much 
and wrote constantly. He criticised 
his writings severely and burned 
most of them; so that he had onlv 
forty-five short sketches to show 
for twelve years’ hard work. These 
years of patient work made him a 
master of English. This period of 
retirement developed his genius. 
“Was there ever such a delay in ob- 
taining recognition?” he once cried 
out. “I sat down by the wayside 
of life like a man under enchant- 
ment. There is no fate in the world 
so horrible as to have no share in 
either its joys or sorrows.” He said 
that at first he had underrated the 
difficulties of his trade, but he had 
come to realize that. it demanded 
nothing short of his whole powers. 

During this period of retirement 
he contributed various articles to 
the magazines under assumed 
names. Favorable criticism encour- 
aged him and led him to publish, 
in 1837, twenty of them in one vol- 
ume called Twice Told Tales. The 
book did not find a ready sale, but 
a few thoroughly appreciated it. 
Longfellow said in a critical re- 
view of it: 


ATT 


It comes from the hand of a man of 
genius. Everything about it has the 
freshness of morning and of May. These 
flowers and green leaves of poetry have 
not the dust of the highway upon them. 
They have been gathered fresh from the 
Secret places of a peaceful and gentle 
heart. There flow deep waters, silent, 
calm, and cool; and the green trees look 
into them, and “God’s blue heaven.” The 
book, though in prose, is written, never- 
theless,by a poet. He looks upon all 
things in the spirit of love and with 
lively sympathies; for to him external 
form is but the representation of inter- 
nal being, all things having a life, and 
end and aim. 


Hawthorne appreciated this very 
much and wrote that up to this 
time there had “been no warmth ot 
approbation, so that I have always 
written with benumbed fingers.” 
Yet the next volume, a second se- 
ries of “Tales,” did not appear until 
1842. 

In 1838 he was appointed weigh- 
er and gauger in the Boston custom 
house. This gave him much val- 
uable experience. It called him 
from his existence of seclusion. He 
saw life not as a dreamer but as 
it really is. He served faithfully 
for two years; then a change of ad- 


ministration brought his retire- 
ment. He next went to Brook 
Farm where a socialistic experi- 


ment was being tried. Here he did 
all kinds of farm work. He later 
used the experience he gained in 
this community in the Blethedale 
Romance, published in 1852. 

In 1842 he married Miss Sophia 
Peabody. Their union proved a 
very happy one. She was a bright, 
helpful, sympathetic wife. She ap- 
preciated her husband’s ability and 
always encouraged and helped him. 
It has been said that no misun- 
derstanding ever marred their 
courtship or married life. They 
went to live in the old manse at 
Concord. In the introduction to 


~Mosses From an Old Manse, pub- 
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lished in 1846, Hawthorne wrote a 
description of their home. He had 
not waited to become well to do be- 
fore marrying ; sometimes the mon- 
ey question was a very serious one, 
yet poverty did not take away their 
happiness. Mrs. Hawthorne once 


wrote: 


The other day, when my husband saw 
me contemplating an appalling vacuum 
in his dressing-gown, he said he was ‘a 
man of the largest rents in the country, 
and it was strange he had not more 
ready money.’ Our rents are certainly 
not to be computed; for everything 
seems now to be wearing out all at once. 

ane But, somehow or other, I do 
not care much, because we are:so happy. 
We “sail away into the regions of ex- 
ceeding day,’ and the shell of life is 
not of much consequence. 


After spending four years at 
Concord, he was appointed survey- 
or in the custom house at Salem. 
Although the work was not to his 
liking, he did it conscientiously 
and well for three years, realizing 
that he needed a steady income on 
which to bring up his young fam- 
ily. Then he was removed through 
politics. When he told his wife, 
she joyfully cried: “Now you will 
have leisure to write your book.” 
When he asked her what they 
would live on while he was doing 
it, she proudly showed him the 
amount she had saved from her 
household expense money. He 
started to write The Scarlet Letter 
that very afternoon. In the intro- 
duction he used some of his custom 
house experiences. How well he 
described the predominant trait of 
the patriarch of the custom house: 


His gormandism was a highly agree- 
able trait; and to hear him talk of roast 
meat was as appetizing as a pickle or an 
oyster. . . His reminiscences of 
good cheer, however ancient the date of 


the actual banquet, seemed to bring the © 


savor of a pig or turkey under one’s 
very nostrils. There were flavors on 
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his palate that had lingered there not 
less than sixty or seventy years, and 
were still apparently as fresh as the 
mutton-chop which he had just devoured 
for his breakfast. 


When he published The Scarlet 
Letter in 1850, it met with phenom- 
enal success. The first edition was 
exhausted in ten days. It made 
Hawthorne’s literary fame secure. 

No American writer has contrib- 
uted a more artistic book to the 
world’s literature. “It is a master- 
piece of narrative, every incident 
being so aptly chosen, so skillfully 
prepared, so well placed, that it 
seems a necessary result of the sit- 
uation.” Its theme is the terrible 
consequence of a single sin. The 
background is New England in 
early days. He does not tell the 
story of enactment of the sin, but 
he shows the consequences on the 
actors and those closely connected 
with them. 

The scarlet letter would have 
been difficult for any but a master 
to handle. Hawthorne made it tell 
more than words possibly could. 
The reader sees how it burns on 
Hester’s breast, is thrilled when the 
minister sees it blazoned in fire on 
the sky, and realizes something of 
the awful torture through which 
Arthur Dimmesdale has _ passed 
when it is revealed on his breast. 

Pearl is perhaps the most orig- 
inal creation; never was a stranger 
child portrayed. She seems to step 
from the page, a sprite, full of life 
and incongruities. “In giving her 
existence, a great law had _ been 
broken; and the result was a being 
whose elements were perhaps, beau- 


-tiful and brilliant, but all in disor- 


der ;” while she often tortured her 
mother, yet she was her one com- 
fort and became her salvation. 

No one can read the book with- 
out realizing the terrible result of 
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sin. Agony and lifelong suffering 
are the price of yielding to unholy 
passion. 

The recognition and praise ac- 
corded The Scarlet Letter spurred 
Hawthorne on and the most pro- 
ductive period of his literary ca- 
reer followed. In 1851 The House 
of the Seven Gables was published. 
It shows the effects of sin upon 
posterity. The moral in the au- 
thor’s own words is: “The wrong- 
doing of one generation lives into 
the successive ones, and, divesting 
itself of every temporary advan- 
tage, becomes a pure and uncon- 
trollable mischief.’ Only once 
does the story leave the house of 
the seven gables and then but for 
a very brief time. Never did Haw- 
thorne present a sweeter character 
than Phoebe. 


In her aspect there was a familiar 
gladness, and a holiness that you could 
play with, and yet reverence it‘as much 
as ever. She was like a prayer, offered 
up in the homeliest beauty of one’s 
mother-tongue. Fresh was Phoebe, 
moreover, and airy and sweet in her 
apparel; as if nothing that she wore— 
neither her gown, nor her small straw 
bonnet, nor her little kerchief, any more 
than her snowy ~ stockings—had ever 
been put on before; or, if worn, were all 
the fresher for it, and with a fragrance 
as if they had lain among the rose-buds. 


In the same year (1851) he 
wrote the Wonder Book, which 
contains. “The Gorgan’s Head,” 
“The Golden Touch” and “The 
Three Golden Apples.” This add- 
ed greatly to his laurels and en- 
deared him to the children, as The 
Whole .._History of Grandfather’s 
Chair—in which he tells the history 
of New England—had already 
done. Later he wrote Tanglewood 
Tales, a second Wonder Book. 

In 1853 he went to Europe, hav- 
ing been appointed consul to Liver- 
pool by President Pierce. He re- 
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mained there for five years. Be- 
fore returning home, he spent two 
years traveling on the continent, 
thus gratifying a long-felt desire. 
On this trip he gathered. material 
for his last great romance, The 
Marble Fawn, a Romance of Monte 
Bent, which he wrote in England 
and published in 1860. That same 
year he returned home to “The 
Wayside” at Concord. At this 
time he had in mind a theme for a 
new romance. He outlined it sev- 
eral times, but never to his satisfac- 
tion, so he turned to his note-book 
in which he had jotted down plots 
for stories, conversations with 
noted persons and descriptions of 
people and places. He _ selected 
passages concerning England and 
English people. These he wove into 
some delightful chapters and called 
the book Our Old Home. 

Soon after this his health began 
to fail. He took several trips seek- 
ing relief. While at Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, with ex-President 
Pierce, he died, May 18, 1864. He 
was buried at Concord. Emerson, 
Longfellow and Whittier were 
among the friends who attended his 
funeral. 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic 
power, 

And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in 
tower, 

Unfinished must remain !* 


Aladdin’s 


Hawthorne’s writings were emi- 
nently psychological. He liked to 
analyze the mental and moral make- 
up of man and delve into the in- 
most recesses of his soul. The 
weird and mysterious had a fasci- 
nation for him. The nature of evil 
and the effects of sin and remorse 
were his constant study. He was 


*Closing stanza of Longfellow’s poem 
“Hawthorne.” 
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deeply impressed with the inevit-- 
able result of one’s deeds. 


An influence beyond our conrtol, lays 
its strong hand on every deed we do, 
and weaves its consequences into an iron 
tissue of necessity. Amid the seeming 
confusion of our mysterious world, indi- 
viduals are so nicely adjusted to a sys- 
tem, that by stepping aside for a mo- 
ment, a man exposes himself to a fearful 
risk of losing his place forever—Wake- 
field. é 


This study -gave him a tender 
sympathy forthe erring, for he 
recognized that all do wrong. 


We have called the Evil; now let us 
call the Good. Does none an- 
swer to the call? Not one; for the just, 
the pure, the true, and all who might 
most worthily obey it shrink sadly back 
as most conscious of error and imper- 
fection. Then let the summons be to 
those whose pervading principle is love. 
This classification will embrace all the 
truly good and none in whose souls 
there exists not something that may ex- 
pand itself into a heaven both of well- 
doing and felicity—Mosses from an Old 
Manse. 


Never did his humor sink to 
buffoonery, but it livened up the 
dark gloom even though it bor- 
dered on pathos. 

Books had not the charm for him 
that they had for many, and very 
few quotations are found in his 
works; but he was a careful stu- 
dent of nature and of men. 


“My dear sir,’ said I to the desperate 
bookworm, “is not Nature better than a 
book? Is not the human heart deeper 
than any system of philosophy? Is not 
life replete with more instruction than 
past observers have found it possible to 
write down in maxims? Be of good 
cheer. The great book of Time is still 
spread wide open before us; and if we 
read it aright, it will be to us a volume 
of eternal truth.’—Earth’s Holocaust. 


He hated hypocrisy, shams, and 
empty show.* He was a sincere 


*See “Earth’s Holocaust.” 
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lover of truth and believed in its ul- 
timate triumph. He once wrote: 
“Not a truth is destroyed nor 
buried so deep among the ashes 
but it will be raked up at last.”— 
“Earth's Holocaust.” 

Hawthorne was reverent and in 
his lonely rambles often felt “the 
spirit’s natural instinct of adora- 
tion towards a beneficient Father.” 


Hawthorne is a master of Eng- 
lish. His style is natural and easy 
with not a trace of effort or artt- 
ficiality. His choice of words is 
good, his sentences are well formed. 
Sweetness, clearness, force, and 
simplicity characterize his works. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Tell about Hawthorne’s birth and 
ancestry. 

2. Tell about his school-life. 

3. Tell about his early writings. 

4. Was his marriage a help or hin- 
drance to him as an author? Why? 

5. Under what circumstances. did 
Hawthorne write “The Scarlet Letter.” 
6. What is its place in literature? 

7. Give an outline of the book. 

8. Give an outline of “The House of 
the Seven Gables. What is its moral? 

9 Contrast Pearl and Phoebe. 


10. What books did Hawthorne write 
for children? 


11. Read extracts from “A Rill from 
the Town Pump.” 


12. What qualities do you find in his 
writings that justify one in calling him 
the greatest American writer of fiction, 

13. Hawthorne’s works always teach 
some great lesson. What lesson do you 
find in “The Birthmark?” 


14. Point out characteristics of his 
writings. 


Note—It is hoped that each class 
teacher will decide which of Haw- 
thorne’s works will be most interesting 
to her class. The Junior’ and Senior 
classes would probably study different 
books, 
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THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
Lella Marler Hoggan. 


The drive from Upper Geyser 
3asin to Yellowstone Lake is a 
pleasant one, There are to be seen 
hot springs, colored pools, beauti- 
ful cascades the Lone Star geyser 
and some very fine mountain scen- 
ery. All along the way wild ani- 
mals are seen in their natural 
haunts, grazing or lying in a shady 
grass spot near some mountain 
stream. 

There is a ae station at what 
is known as the ‘Thumb, and the ho- 
tel is situated at the northwest 
shore of the lake. A steamer makes 
regular trips, carrying passengers 
from “Thumb” to Lake. Hotel. 

About a mile from “Thumb” sta- 
tion one gets the first view of the 
lake, nestling among the purple 
mountains, clad in dark sombre 
pines. It is fifteen by twenty miles 
in size, of irregular outline, some- 
what resembling the human hand. 
It is:the largest body of water in 
North America at so great an alti- 
tude, being 7,788 feet above -sea- 
level. It is from five to fifty fath- 
oms deep, and is fed by the numer- 
ous mountain streams. The Yellow- 
stone River is its sole outlet. There 
are about seven hot spring areas 
round about the lake. Those of the 
west arm, or Thumb Bay, are by 
far the most interesting, They com- 
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prise over sixty springs and paint 
pots and geyser cones. One of these 
cones rises above the water of the 
lake, out a few feet from shore. 
Standing on this cone one may 
catch fish and by dropping them in 
the hot water of the crater, he may 
cook them without removing them 
from the hook. The paint pots of 


this section are similar ‘to -those 


found at Fountain Geyser. The 
Basin is fifty feet in diameter, and 
is a seething mass of beautifully 
colored clay. The prevailing tints 
of which are pink and red, creamy 
white and pale blue. About. the 
edge of the basin are a dozen or 
more small mud geysers. The road - 
leading from Thumb to Lake Hotel 
following along the lake shore af- 
fords glimpses , of the lake and 
views of forest scenery.; The road 
passes near by Natural Bridge, an 
arch of stone some forty feet high 
and. six feet. wide, which spans a 
small. creek. 

From the hotel the lake stretches 
out like a great blue sheet, rippled 
with glances of silver sunlicht. _ At 
sunset it is often bathed in. rosy 
light and the dark mountains: are 
glinted with streaks of purple and 
gold and rosy hues. ‘At sunrise it 


looks to be ablaze with golden fire. 
In the mountain” range on the east 
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side of the lake can be seen the 
Sleeping Giant. The summits of 
the mountains form the outline of a 
huge figure lying asleep. 

The road leading from the lake 
to the canyon follows along the 
Yellowstone River through the 
Hayden valley. It passes within 
four miles of the National Game 
Enclosure. It passes mud geysers, 
a mud volcano, and Sulphur Moun- 
tain. The geysers consist of sev- 
eral large craters filled with blue 
pasty mud, emitting sulphurous 
fumes far from pleasant. The larg- 
est, known as Mud Volcano, is near 
the roadside at the base of a cliff. 
This volcano has built up a mud 
crater around it about thirty feet 
high. The sickening mass of lead- 
colored mud belches forth from its 
cave-like opening, emitting a muf- 
fled gurgle. It is in constant agita- 
tion. 

Sulphur mountain consists of a 
group of hills each about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, the rock of 
which contains a large percentage 
of sulphur. A sulphur spring jets 
up at the foot of one of the moun- 
tains near the roadside. 

A magnificent cement drive-wav 
has been constructed across the Yel- 
lowstone River, above the Upper 
Falls, thus giving a new view of 
the canyon and falls, which are, of 
course, the chief points of interest 
in the vicinity of Canyon hotel, The 
bear in the park are very tame. At 
Fountain hotel there is a regular 
feeding ground for them, and at 
regular times they gather to be 
fed. If the food is left down about 
camp they often come in the night 
and carry it away. They will come 
up to the wagons and sniff about as 
if smelling for something to eat. 

The Upper and Lower Falls and 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone River are justly rated among 
the world’s greatest scenery. About 
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a quarter of a mile above Upper 
Falls the water becomes very rapid, 
whirling and splashing in a number 
of cascades about large rocks jut- 
ting up in the center of the river. 
Just above the Falls a shelving rock 
projects out over the river and af- 
fords an excellent view of the falls. 
The maddened water, after pass- 
ing the cascades, rushes over the 
precipice, falling downward in a 
mass of white foam one hundred 
and forty feet below. Here it 
strikes a platform of rock and is 
thrown out in tiny columns, which 
are plainly °seen from the rock 
above. 

A quarter of a mile farther down 
the canyon the water takes another 
leap of three hundred and sixty feet, 
known as the Lower or Great Falls. 
Midway between the Upper and 
Lower Falls, Cascade creek enters 
the river. There is a fall in the 
waters of this stream also, of about 
one hundred and thirty feet. The 
Great Falls and the Canyon,ehow- 
ever, are the points of intense .in- 
terest. There are several points of 
jutting rock rising from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet above the river, 
from which the falls and canyon 
may be viewed. The principal ones 
are Point Lookout, Artists’ Point 
(from which Thos. Moran painted 
his celebrated picture now hanging 
in the nation’s capital at Washing- 
ton), Grand View, and Inspiration 
Point. 

Dr, Wayland Hoyt gives the fol- 
lowing true and graphic picture of 
the Great Falls and Grand Can- 
yon: 


Passing out from the shadows of the 
solemn pines you take your stand upon 
a jutting rock and there opens before 
you one of the most stupendous scenes 
of nature, the Lower Falls and the awful 
Canyon of the Yellowstone. And now, 
where shall I begin, and how shall I, in 
any wise, describe this tremendous _ 
sight; its overpowering grandeur, and, 
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at os same time, its inexpressible beau- 
tys 

Look yonder! Those are the Lower 
Falls of the Yellowstone. sng a 
On either side are vast pinnacles of 
sculptured rock. There, where the rock 
opens for the river, its waters are com- 
pressed from a width of two hundred 
feet between the Upper and Lower Falls 
to less than one hundred feet, when it 
takes the plunge. The shelf of rock 
over which it leaps is absolutely level. 
The water seems to wait a moment on 
its verge; then it passes, with a single 
bound, three hundred and sixty feet into 
the gorge below. It is a sheer, unbrok- 
en, compact, shining mass of silver foam. 
But your eyes are all the while distract- 
ed from the fall itself, great and beauti- 


ful as it is, to its marvelous setting; to 


the surprising, overmastering canyon 
into which the river leaps, and through 
which it flows, dwindling to but a foamy 
ribbon there in its appalling depths. As 
you cling here to this jutting rock, the 
falls are already many hundred feet be- 
low you. The falls unroll their white- 
ness down amid the canyon glooms. 


But this is not all, nor is the half yet 
told. As soon as you can stand it, go 
out on that jutting rock again and mark 
the sculpturing of God upon those vast 
and solemn walls. By dash of wind 
and wave, by forces of the frost, by 
file of snow plunge and glacier and 
mountain torrents, by the hot breath of 
boiling springs, those walls have been 
cut into the most various and surprising 
shapes. I have seen the “middle age” 
castles along the Rhine; there those cas- 
tles are produced exactly. I have seen 
the soaring summit of the great cathe- 
dral spires in the country beyond the 
sea; there they stand in prototype, only 
loftier and more sublime. 

And then, of course, and almost be- 
yond all else, you are fascinated by the 
magnificence and opulence of color. 
Those are not simple gray and hoary 
depths, and reaches and domes and pin- 
nacles of sullen rock. The whole gorge 
flames. It is as though rainbows had 
fallen out of the sky and hung them- 
selves there like glorious banners. The 
underlying color is the clearest yellow ; 
this flushes onward into orange. Down 
at the base the deepest mosses unroll 
their draperies of the most vivid green; 
browns, sweet and soft, do their blend- 
ing; white rocks stand spectral; tur- 
rets of rock shoot up as crimson as 
though they were drenched through with 
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blood. It is a wilderness of color. It 
is impossible that even the pencil of an 
artist can tell it. What you would call, 
accustomed to the softer tints of nature, 
a great exaggeration, would be the ut- 
most tameness compared with the re- 
ality. It is as if the most glorious sun- 
set you ever saw had been caught and 
held upon that resplendent, awful gorge. 


From Canyon hotel the regular 
tourist route takes a line almost due 
west across to Norris Basin. A road 
has been built, however, by which 
a side trip may be taken to Mt. 
Washburn, Lower Falls, the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, and thence to 
Norris Basin. 

Mt. Washburn has an elevation 
of 10,388 feet above the level of the 
sea, and it is probably 5,000 feet 
above the saucer-like valley from 
which it springs. It is the highest 
mountain in the reservation and 
has been termed by some the obser- 
vatory of the Park. A good road 
has been constructed to its very 
summit. Standing on the summit 
one is dazed at first by the mag- 
nificence of the view. Dr. Hoyt 
has said of it, “I doubt if there is 
another view at once so majestic 


and so beautiful in the whole 
world.” 
And truly it is sublime. |The 


great valley is hemmed in by sev- 
eral ranges of the mighty Rocky 
Mountain system. In some direc- 
tions you can see through the dis- 
tance, summits of mountains clad in 
eternal snow. All round about you 
can see the line where the sky seems 
to meet the mountains. Great peaks 
towering into the clouds are bathed 
in the radiant sunlight. Far across 
the valley here and there you see 
patches of silvery light. Those are 
banks of perpetual snow and ice 
that are making their way down the 
valleys, doing a work too vast for 
man to comprehend. The Yellow- 
stone lake is seen far away, like a 
confiding child nestling close to the 
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bosom of the mountains, Here and 
there can be seen the mountain 


streams glancing through the green, 
like Waving silver ribbons. Clouds 
of curling, snowy vapor rise above 
the Geyser Basins some thirty miles 
distant. Cascades sparkle like jew- 
els set in the grassy hillside. The 
deep gorge of the Yellowstone river 
is seen far away. Nearer around 
are the velvety pine-clad hills, the 
sparkling snow drifts, patches of 
dry mineral earth, and-deep green 
recesses, and clear, beautiful 
streams. Coming down from the 
summit one has a view at once sub- 
lime and terrible. Passing along 
what seems to be the very back- 
bone of the Rocky Mountains one 
can look down into shady wooded 
valleys on each side, thousands of 
feet below. From this dizzy moun- 
tain height the view, although in- 
tensely fascinating, is almost pain- 
ful. Lower Falls are very beauti- 
ful, being 110 feet high. 

They derive their name from the 
peculiar rock formation, which rises 
like gray church towers several 
hundred feet above the brink of the 
canyon. The walls of the Yellow- 
stone canyon here, are on the one 
side huge perpendicular walls of 
lava. A few miles from the falls are 
found specimens of petrified trees. 

~The north entrance into the Park 
at Gardiner, Montana is only six 


miles from the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. 
They occupy several acres and 


have many distinct terraces and 
springs. The portion of the springs 
now active is on Terrace Moun- 
tain from 50 to 100 feet above 
the plateau on which Fort Yellow- 
stone and other buildings are erect- 
ed. This entire portion was once 
in action. Extinct craters are now 
found and various openings, some 
of which lead into caves, The caves 
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are filled with such obnoxious 
fumes and gases that it is not pos- 
sible to explore them. The prin- 
cipal points of interest are Liberty 
Cap, The Devil’s Thumb, Minerva 
Terrace, Jupiter Terrace, Pulpit 
Terraces, Cleopatra Terrace, Cu- 
pid’s Cave, Narrow Gauge Terrace, 
Orange Geyser, Bath Lake, Devil’s 
Kitchen, and Angel Terrace. 

Liberty Cap is an extinct geyser 
cone, fifty-two feet high and twenty 
feet in-diameter at.its-base. It is 
built up in layers of deposit, evi- 
dently by the overflow of water 
from the orifice of the geyser. 

The terraces, though entirely dif- 
ferent in appearance, are all con- 
structed in somewhat the same 
manner. They are built up by the 
deposit from the hot springs. Most 
of the terraces are made up of a 
series of circular mounds, arranged 
in somewhat irregular rows, one 
above another. The mounds are 
flattened on the top and contain 
shallow pools enclosed by beaded 
rims of deposit. These pools are 
of the most delicate shades, the gold 
and red shades predominating. The 
hot springs, situated at the top of 
the terraces, pour the clear blue 
water into the upper pools, and 
these overflow into pools below. 
Thus each terrace of pools is con- 
tinually emptying into the terrace ~ 
below. Devil’s Kitchen can be en- 
tered with safety by way of a ladder 
leading from the opening which is 
six feet in diameter. The warm, 
moist air gives one a strange sen- 
sation. When first explored the 
Kitchen had a great many bones 
of dead animals in it, and was in- 
habited by numberless bats. 

A short distance from the springs 
in a large enclosure, are kept a herd 
of buffalo. They seem to be as 
gentle as cows. Tourists go down 
to the enclosure and watch them 
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through the wire and pole fences. 
Pavements are built leading from 


the fort to the hotel, the postoffice, 


and to various other places, The 
green lawns and beautiful flower 
beds give the place a home-like at- 
mosphere foreign to most other 
places in the park. 

Every mile of the road leading 
from the Springs to Norris Basin 
is interesting. There are beautiful 
landscapes, rugged mountain scen- 
ery, peaceful blue lakes, cozy green 
nooks, dark pine forests, silvery 
mountain streams and flashing cas- 
cades all along the way. 

The most notable attractions are 
Silver Gate and the Hoodoos, Gold- 
en Gate, Swan Lake Basin, the Ap- 
pollinaris Spring, Obsidian Cliff, 
Beaver Lake, Twin Lakes, Mineral 
Lake and the Devil’s Frying Pan. 

The “Hoodoo” Region is some- 
what weird and strange. As one 
passes through it he feels as if he 
is in some gigantic cemetery. Great 
white blocks of limestone loom up 
around him like grave stones. It is 
believed that immense quantities of 
deposit were carried into the val- 
ley in solution forming a sponge- 
like section of country. Either by 
its own weight or by the violent 
action of storm the formation. has 
fallen in, filling up the cavernous 
openings. In the midst of the “Hoo- 
doos” the road makes an abrupt 
turn and passes between two of 
these huge blocks, seventy-five 
feet high. This is known as Silver 
Gate. At Golden Gate one gets a 
most picsturesque view of several 
mountain peaks and the Gardiner 
River. In this rugged pass between 
Terrace Mountain and Bunsen 
Peak the rocky walls rise from 200 


to 300 feet above the roadway, and. 


are covered with yellow moss. The 
pillar, twelve feet high, at the east 


entrance of the Gate was originally 


a part of the canyon wall..- 
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Obsidian Cliff is thus described 
by A. B. Guptill: ; 


This bold escarpment of volcanic glass 
is twelve miles south of Mammoth Hot 
Springs. The roadway passes along its 
base for 1,000 feet between it and Bea- 
ver Lake. The vertical columns of pen- 
tagonal-shaped blocks of obsidian rising 
some two hundred and fifty feet above 
the road, present a glistening, mirror- 
like effect when illumined by the sun’s 
rays. The greater part of this mineral 
glass is jet black and quite opaque, with 
traces of similar formation variegated 
with streaks of red and yellow. 


By a process of heating the glass 
and then dashing cold water on it 
to break it up, the construction of a 
wonderful roadway was made pos- 
sible. And, as Guptill says, it is, 
no doubt, ‘‘the only piece of glass 
road in the world.” Being the only 
exposed ridge of obsidian in the 
Rocky Mountains, it was in time 
past a sort of gathering place for 
the many Indian tribes, being the 
great manufactory where their ar- 
rowheads were made. 

To the tourist who has been 
through the Upper Geyser Basin, 
the Norris Basin seems somewhat 
ordinary. The geysers are few in 
number, and not so magnificent in 
their display as those of the Geyser 
Basins. The chief attractions are 
The Congress, Constant, Black 
Growler, Monarch, New Crater, 
and Emerald Pool. There are also 
several beautiful hot springs. On 
entering the Basin one feels as if 
he had suddenly come into some 
noisy business center The rum- 
bling, hissing noise and the sulphur- 
ous fumes give one strange appre- 
hensive feelings. 

There is a great flat to the south- 
west, composed of a sulphurous de- 
posit. In this there are numerous 
openings out of which both clear 
and milky water bubble and splash, 
giving off an unpleasant odor. It 


_is net safe to walk out on the plat- 
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form, as parts of it, near the 
springs, are only a shallow crum- 
bling crust. 

The Black Growler is one of the 
most fascinating and yet fearful of 
the attractions. In the top of a 
somewhat irregular mound there is 
a small opening from which the 
steam is constantly escaping, with 
much force. But little water is 


ejected. Within the crater there is . 


a terrific rumbling and puffing and 
roaring as if several steam engines 
had suddenly gone mad and were 
trying by every force in their power 
to escape imprisonment and re- 
venge themselves. The steam 
belches out violently, making all the 
surroundings tremble. The force 
partly subsides, as if to gather new 
strength, when it belches out with 
an increased violence of action and 
intensity of sound. The deposit 
surrounding the crater is, at times, 
inky black in color. From Norris 
Basin one follows along the Gibbon 
River through heavily timbered 
hills and beautiful meadow lands. 
The road passes through Elk Park 
and the Gibbon Meadows and very 
near to the Gibbon and the Firehole 
Falls. 

The quiet winding Gibbon River 
flows peacefully along on its way 
to the Madison, through green 
glens, deep, shady mountain alcoves 
and over sunny slopes. The regu- 
lar route leads on. down to Foun- 
tain Geyser and thence out of the 
park through the western entrance. 
There is a road leading out of the 
park from the south that is very in- 
teresting. In following this route 
one passes over the great Continen- 
tal divide, and follows along the 
Lewis River. It is on this road that 
the splendid view of the Tetons is 
gained. These vast rocky mountains 
tower in rugged beauty far above 
the regular range of which they are 
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a part. A most romantic and beau- 
tiful view of these peaks is seen 
during a thunder storm. The deep: 
purple mountains, capped in eter- 
nal white, are majestically outlined 
against a dark threatening sky. The 
jagged lightning, followed by the 
crashing thunderbolts, is blazed 
across the purple heights, and lost 
in the depths of blackened sky. 

- And thus do we pass on out of 
the world’s wonderland. To those 
who have read and marveled over 
its strange and beautiful character- 
istics, before seeing it—to those it is 
a wonderland indeed. What must 
it have been to the discoverer, Jim 
Bridger, one of the early explorers. 
He told his vague and wonderful 
stories, exaggerating them, ~ no 
doubt, to his friends. But they were 
too gigantic to gain credence at 
first. It seemed too wonderful to 
be virue, 

Chapter after chapter has been 
written about it; but no pen has yet 
been found, nor ever will be, with 
power enough back of it to fittingly 
describe the sublime and beautiful, 
the weird and wonderful attractions . 
of this masterful exhibition of Na- 
ture’s God, this world’s wonderland | 
—the Yellowstone National Park. 
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Pleasure is but a transient stimulus, 
and leaves the mind more enfeebled than 
before. Give me rugged toils, fierce 
disputation, wrangling controversy, har- 
assing research—give me anything that 
calls forth the energies of the mind; 
but for Heaven’s sake shield me from 
those calms, those tranquil slumberings, 
those enervating triflings, those siren 
blandishments, that I have for some 
time indulged in, which lull the mind 
into complete inaction, which benumbs 
its powers, and cost it such painful and 
humiliating struggles to regain its act- 


ivity and independence.—Irving. 


THANHSGIVING, THE BABY, AND CUPID. 
Ethel M. Connelly. 


The three college boys had been 
the life of the car, When a young 
fellow has been digging at law for 
four years and unexpectedly gets a 
chance.to go home for Thanksgiv- 
ing, he’s pretty hilariously happy, 
even in a stuffy Pullman at eight 
a.m. The night before they reached 
Omaha, a telegram that came for 
one of the trio had thrown them 
into momentary consternation. Hal 
Watson, after reading it, passed it 
to Dick without a word; he, with a 
hurried glance at the contents, 
thrust it into Bob’s hands, exclaim- 
ing, 

“Bob, my boy, read for yourself. 
Here is a dark and dire mystery: 


Mr. Harold Watson: Meet Mrs. Har- 
old Watson and baby at Omaha. Bring 
them here with you. Mother. 


Do you hear? Mrs. Harold Wat- 
son and baby! Hal, I don’t know 
how you’ve managed to keep things 
so dark, but really, in consideration 
of our friendship I—” 

“Here, wait a minute, old man. 
I haven’t had time these last few 
years to get married. That’s my 
cousin, Harold H. Watson’s, wife, 
who’s been visiting near Omaha for 
the last year while Harold was in 
England. I suppose she’s going 
home now to stay with mother till 
he comes home, and you and Bob 
and I must take care of her and 
the baby for one whole day and 
night.” 

The other two looked 
Bob turned to*Dick. 

“Say, you ought to be able to 
help Hal out. There’s been lots of 
babies at your house. As I was the 
_ only one at home I can’t remember 
what they did to me.” 


serious. 


Dick looked uncomfortable. 
“Well, you see, the girls always did 
that at home. I did the chores. Be- 
sides I haven’t held a baby for four 
years, and I believe I’ve forgotten 
how, and—” 

But here, to poor Dick’s relief, 
Hal interrupted, . 


“Rose used to be a capable girl, 
and surely she will want to tend her 
own baby all the time. We'll just 
see that she gets her meals all right, 
her berth made up, and her bag- 
gage attended to.” 


So once again their horizon was 
cloudless, and next morning most 
of the passengers were sorry that 
their way did not go farther with 
these three merry fellows. At the 
station they found a pretty, timid 
girl almost ready to cry with weari- 
ness. She had taken the train at 
three a. m. from the little town 
where she had been visiting, and 
fearing that she would not waken in 
time to make connections, had re- 
mained up the rest of the night. 
When she reached Omaha she had 
not gotten any breakfast for fear of 
missing Hal, and besides she had a 
suit case, a valise, a satchel, an um- 
brella, and the baby to take care of. 
When greetings and introductions 
were over. Dick picked up the 
satchel, valise, and umbrella, and 
Hal reached for the suit case, but 
with a quick movement Bob fore- 
stalled him, saying, 

“T’ll take the suit case and see 
about the rest of the baggage. You 
take care of Mrs. Watson.” 

Helpless to stop them, Hal saw 
his two friends depart toward the 
train, then turned to Rose. “Shall 


I—would you like me to carry the 
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baby or would you rather take it 
yourself?” 

Rose Watson put the sleeping 
baby into his arms with a sigh of 
relief, saying, as she patted the lit- 
tle cheek, “Don’t wake her, she’s 
been so good.” 

Hoping that she would remain 
good and that he would be able to 
carry her safely to the car without 
dropping her or breaking her, Hal 
bade Rose follow him, and made his 
way toward. the . westbound. train. 
As he followed Rose down the aisle 
of the Pullman;he was so engrossed 
in his two charges that he did not 
see a pretty, dark-haired girl seated 
alone in section two, who started up 
as she saw him, and then sank back 
with a flush, as he passed on with- 
out seeing her. A moment later 
Bob came in. 

“Here’s Mrs. Watson’s checks, 
Hal; Dick and I are going to post 
some letters. See you later.” Then 
he hurried away. 

The girl in section two had sat 
up very straight with a queer, star- 
tled look in her eyes when she heard 
the first sentence, now she turned 
slowly to the window and looked 
out, but instead of the hurrying 
crowd that thronged the depot she 
thought she saw a tall, athletic 
young man carrying a baby, and 
with him a pretty, golden-haired 
girl whose name was Mrs. Watson. 

Just as the train pulled out, 
Bob and Dick entered, laughing and 
out of breath, but the girl in num- 
ber two did not even hear them. 
She was thinking of a night two 
years ago, out on the great Salt 
Lake. It was the night before Hal 
went back to college, after his last 
vacation, and there had been a mer- 
ry supper in a corner of the great 
pavillion with the strains of the or- 
chestra floating from above, whiffs 
of the salt waves floating in from 
below and the first glory of the de- 
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scending sun slanting down the 
long, loaded table. All at once, she 
had a sudden desire to take the sun- 
set trip on the steamer that made’ 


hourly excursions out on the lake. 


A few clouds were gathering in the 
western horizon, and Hal, who had 
known the lake from childhood, had 
refused to take her out. Of course 
she grew angry, and when good- 
natured Joe Hall had offered to be 
her escort she had gone. Hal’s pre- 
dicted storm came up, and_ they 
dared not land. For two hours 
they were anchored out on the lake 
while the wind, bringing with it a 
scattering of raindrops, whipped 
against their faces, and the waves 
washed up over the lower deck. The 
lights went out, and only the glow 
from the engine rooms and_ the 
thousands of incandescent lights 
that shone out over the water from 
the pavillion kept them from being 
in utter darkness. When the wind 
had died down they had made the 
landing, but Hal, although he had 
been almost distracted when he 
thought that she was in danger, had 
turned silently away, so that when 
the evening was over they had not 
even said goodbye. She had gone 
away to travel and study after that, 
so she must somehow have missed 
the news of his marriage, Once she 
had thought that he cared for her. ° 
Well, it was all over now. She took 
up a book but at the end of an hour 
it was open at the same page. 
Meanwhile, up at the other end 
of the car, trouble was _ brewing. 
When the porter came through, an- 
nouncing, “last call for breakfast,” 
the boys suddenly remembered that 
Mrs. Watson had not yet break- 
fasted. Hal, who was still holding 
the baby while Rose disposed of her 
various belongings, thought of it 


_ with a ray of hope, but just as he 


was about to make a suggestion 
that might rescue him from his un- 
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comfortable position, Bob came up 
with his most engaging smile. 

“Well, I think it is about time 
Mrs. Watson had something to eat. 
Hal, you and Dick stay here and 
watch the baby while I take her to 
breakfast.” 

Hal felt his heart sink. “But 
you've had your breakfast, you 
know, and perhaps Rose would 
rather go with me, as I’m her 
cousin.” 

“Why Hal, you ate-enough to 
last a month, and really, after get- 
ting a little morning exercise, I feel 
that one egg was not enough to sus- 
tain me until dinner. Will you 
come, Mrs. Watson?” 

Little Mrs. Watson laughed, gave 
one last look at the sleeping baby, 
warned Hal not to wake her, and 
departed. Hal would have tiked to 
have shaken his fist after the re- 
treating Bob, but both hands were 
occupied, so he only glared after 
him as he muttered: 

“One egg! The smooth scoun- 
drel! Do you remember who ate 
the rest of the beefsteak that you 
and I left, and those pan cakes? I 
can’t hold out much longer, My 
arms are numb clear up to my 
shoulders.” 

Dick cast a commiserating glance 
at him sitting bolt upright holding 
the baby on his outstretched arms. 

“Couldn’t you ease up a little? I 
believe you could hold that little 
thing on one arm.” 

But Hal looked contemptuously 
at him. 

“Ten children in your family and 
you don’t know any more than that! 
Why, if you hold a baby crooked it 
may break its back, and I’ve heard 
mother say that there is nothing 
worse for babies than that.” 

Dick sniffed. ‘Well I should 
think it would be bad for babies or 
grownups either. But anyway you 


don’t hold it right. If you’d lower 


s 
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your arms a little and crook one 
around the top and just put the 
other—” 

But here Hal interposed, eager- 
ly: “Say you come and take a try 
at it. I believe you do know more 
about it than I do. Come, there’s 
a good fellow, your way would be 
comfortable and easy ; wouldn’t tire 
you a bit, and I’ll just take a little 
rest and see if I can rub my arms 
back to life.” 

The “good fellow” would not 
hear of it, however. 

“Why, do you think I’d get you 
into a scrape like that? It might 
wake during the transfer and then 
you'd get all the blame.” 

Just then the baby gave a little 
squirm. Hal logked dismayed. 


“Say, Dick; just a minute. I’m 
almost paralyzed; then, as the 
baby squirmed again, “I'll write 


your history then for you next 
month if you will.” 

By this time the baby was fairly 
awake and ready to cry. Hal grew 
desperate. 

“Dick, catch her, I’m going to 
drop her. Hold her while I run to 
the diner for Rose. Ill write your 
thesis for you.” 

Just at this moment the girl in 
number two came down the aisle. 
Dick jumped up. 

“Here comes a girl, perhaps she'll 
know what to do; I’ll ask her.” 

Hal looked up. “Why it’s Bess 
Moore; of all people! Bess, you’re 
a heaven-sent angel. Please stop 
just a minute—” 

But the girl, with a stiff bow 
and a “How-do-you-do. Mr. Wat- 
son,” passed on, leaving him staring 
after her speechless, forgetful even 
of the wailing infant. 

Luckily, Mrs. Watson arrived at 
this moment, and Hal, numb and 
dazed, forced his way out to the 
back platform. Bess had cut him. 


‘He could not understand it, Of 
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course they had parted in a tiff, but 
surely Bess had forgotten such a 
little thing by this time. Why, they 
had grown up together, and had 
never quarreled before. Could Bess 
have outgrown her old friends 
since she had her chance to study 
and travel? It hurt his loyal heart 
to think it, for somehow, though he 
had not seen her for two years, he 
had cherished her-in his heart above 
everyone else, and he had looked 
forward to this homecoming, chiefly 
because it held in it the possibility 
of seeing her, brushing aside their 
little difference,and perhaps hearing 
from her lips one word that would 
give him something to work for in 
the next year. Well, if she did not 
care to know him he would not 
force himself upon her; so, when a 
few moments later he passed her on 
the way to his section, his bow 
equalled hers in coldness. 

By evening the girl in section two 
and our party at the other end were 
the only occupants of the car, and 
everything was strangely quiet. 
Miss Moore paid not the»slightest 
attention to her fellow passengers, 
Mrs. Watson and the baby were 
both fast asleep, and Bob and Dick, 
finding that Hal only answered in 
monasyllables, and thinking that his 
experience with the baby had ex- 
tinguished his spirits for the day, 
left him to himself and sat down to 
read. Later, as they stopped at dif- 
ferent stations they heard rumors 
of a wreck ahead, and by eight 
o'clock they came to a stop, with no 
possibility of any immediate pro- 
gress. The next day was Thanks- 
giving and not one on the car but 
had counted on being at home: for 
Thanksgiving dinner, so the going 
to sleep that night was a very dis- 
mal-affair. 

With morning came the 
that they would not get out before 
night, perhaps not till the next 


news 
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morning, so they all settled them- 
selves to swallow their disappoint- 
ment and get through the day as 
best they could. About nine o’clock’ 
Bob and Dick, finding Hal even less 
companionable than the day before, 
started out for a walk to explore 
the country. After walking about 
a mile they came to a little 
two-room frame shanty which evi- 
dently belonged to the owner of a 
large farm that extended off as far 
as they could see. Going nearer, 
they discerned a man coming to- 
ward them and found on talking 
with him that he was the owner, 
and lived there all alone. As the 
boys passed on again they saw some 
chickens scratching around in the 
yard, and strutting amongst them 
with lordly air a large fat turkey. 

Dick stopped. “My, but I’d like 
one of his drum-sticks right now.” 

Suddenly a thought struck Bob. 
He felt in his pockets and counted 
out all his change, then questioned 
Dick: 

“How 
got?” 

The other wonderingly counted 
out all«-he had, and though not 
much, it made Bob’s face brighten. 

“Come on back,” he ordered, and 
when the other attempted a ques- 
tion he only answered, ‘Never 
mind, if you come with me maybe. 
you'll get a drum stick before long.” 

They met the old man at his door 
step, and for a few minutes Bob did 
some hard talking. The old man 
made a few weak objections, but 
Bob was training for a lawyer, and 
he quickly overruled them all. The 
man led a lonely life, and Bob’s 
plan seemed to savor of variety, so 
at last he gave in. 

“Wal, this ain’t no place fit for 
ladies, but if you’re sot on it, all 
right. Dll clean up.a bit and you 
can come right along. And say, 
boys, put back your money. Ef 


much money have you 
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you furnish the company I guess I 
can furnish the turkey. It’s Thanks- 
giving and I guess I can be a 
thankin’ the Lord for bringin’ some 
’un to liven things up a bit.” 

When they reached the train Hal 
was not very warmly enthusiastic 
over their plan, but little Mrs. Wat- 
son was all excitement. “Oh, won’t 
it be fun! Of course I can cook a 
turkey, and we'll ask that girl up 
there to come with us.” 

Hal was of the opinion that thev 
had better not, but he kept his 
opinion to himself, and Rose hur- 
ried up to section two. At first the 
girl refused, but the little woman 
was so eager, and Bob persuaded so 
eloquently that at last, lest Hal 
should think that her refusal had 
anything to do with him, she ac- 
cepted. Rose undertook to intro- 
duce the party, and when she pre- 
sented Hal, Miss Moore merely 
said: “I believe we have met be- 
fore,’ and commenced putting on 
her hat. 

In a few minutes they reached 
the farm house. Miss Moore could 
not be cold or distant with Rose 
chatting happily beside her, and as 
Hal stalked gloomily ahead with the 
baby she became quite gay with the 
rest of the party. They found the 
living room of the house clean and 
not uncomfortable. Their host had 
built a cheery fire in the stove, wa- 
ter was boiling, and he was just re- 
moving the last pin feathers from 
two chickens and the enormous tur- 
key. The baby was soon asleep on 
the bed in the other room, and they 
set to work. There was plenty of 
eggs, milk and vegetables, so they 
soon had quite a sumptuous dinner 
planned. While the old man tended 
the fire, Dick and Bob prepared the 
vegetables and Rose dressed the 


fowls, Miss Moore, who had un-- 


dertaken the pumpkin pies, found 


she lacked eggs. As the old man 
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could not be spared she started out 
herself to hunt in the stacks, and 
Hal, determining to find out what 
was the matter, offered to go with 
her. She could not well refuse, so 
for a few moments they walked side 
by side in silence. When they had 
reached the stacks out behind the 
barn; Hal stopped and confronted 
her. 

“Bess, before you hunt eggs, 
you’ve got to listen to me. We were 
friends once, almost more than 
friends.” Bess flushed angrily, but 
Hal went on with determination, “I 


want to know if you feel above 
your old friends, now?” 
Bess looked up a little startled. 


“Above them! well no, never that.” 

“Then is it that you have re- 
mained angry with me for two 
whole years over that little affair at 
the lake?” 

The girl turned away a little 
coldly. 

“T don’t know why you should 
think that lam angry. Of course I 
have not even remembered so tri- 
fling an affair, I do not know 
either why you should catechise me. 
I came out here for eggs, not to an- 
swer questions.” 

Hal was not to be thwarted. He 
deliberately went up to her and took 
her hands. 

“Bess, you did not use to be 
fickle, and I don’t believe you are 
now. Tell me, what is the matter?” 

His grip of her hands was too 
firm for her to draw them away, 
and there was something in his 
eyes that made her drop hers. Still 
she managed to say coldly: “If 
your wife should come out for eggs 
right now I think this spectacle 
would astonish her.” 

Her words startled him. He 
dropped her hands with an exclam- 
ation: “My wife! What do you 
mean?” 


“Why, Mrs. Watson. Surely 
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you should be accustomed to her by 
this time; she said that she had 
been married almost two years.” 

A light broke in upon Hal’s mys- 
tified brain. He went up very close 
and looked down into her eyes. “Is 
that what’s the matter, Bess? Did 
you think that I had forgotten you 
and married someone else? Why 
that’s my cousin, Harold K. Wat- 
son’s wife. I’ve always been true 
to one girl.” 

Bess felt her face grow scarlet 
under his intent gaze, and she 
would have liked to turn away her 
eyes into which had sprung a new 
light of relief and something else, 
but Hal was holding them with his 
own and searching way down in 
their depths for the meaning of that 
light. One long moment, and then 
he had her in his arms, while he 
whispered, “There isn’t any Mrs. 
Hal Watson yet, but tell me, sweet- 
heart, when I am admitted to the 
bar and can make a home for her 
will the one girl be waiting for me 
then?” 

The answer must have been satis- 
factory, for when, half an hour 
later, they entered the house with 
three eggs they seemed too happy to 
mind ‘the scolding of the others at 


their long and _ unsatisfactory 
search. 
Perhaps that wasn’t the best 


Thanksgiving: dinner that ever was 
cooked, but it tasted like it to the 
six happy, hungry persons that sat 
down to it. shortly after noon. Lit- 
tle Mrs. Watson, with baby cooing 
contentedly.in her arms, felt that 
her happiness would have been com- 
plete if only her Hal had been there 
too, for she was in her element di- 
recting and presiding over this 
bounteous feast. . Dick and Bob 
didn’t know: ‘exactly why they felt 
thankful, but they had the turkey, 
they had made this pleasure possi- 
ble for the others, and if it wasn’t 


- we may ¢ 
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home it was a pretty good substi- 
tute. The old man voiced his grat- 
itude when he said with a sigh of 
content : 

“Wal, madam, miss, and young 
gentlemen, I’m going to thank the 
Lord tonight that he brought you 
here to bring a ray of sunshine to 
an old man as ain’t know’d it was 
Thanksgiving for night onto fifteen 
years since Liza died.” Hal, touch- 
ed by the old man’s words, turned 
to look at the bright, drooping face 
beside him, and suddenly burst out: 

“Well, God’s been good to me to- 
day, too, and I’m so happy that I— 
Oh, I don’t know how to say it, but 
I’m engaged, and I was just hop- 
ing that my ‘Liza’ might be with me 
till the very last Thanksgiving of 
my life.” 


Coe 


Charity is the parent of humility. It 
is one of the gentle and divine graces 
which adorn the character of Divinity. 
Charity cannot condone a sin unto 
death. What a beautiful exemplifica- 
tion of this glorious principle is  wit- 
nessed in the vicarious work performed 
for our kindred dead in the four sacred 
temples erected to. the honor and glory 
of God in the mountain vales of Utah! 
How carefully we should guard each 
thought, word and action while travel- 
ing through life’s eventful pilgrimage! . 
A pure mind is like a tree that. pro- 
duceth good fruit. Our valued spirit- 
ual progress, while in the pursuit of 
pure knowledge is the ‘direct result of 
obedience of the creature to divine 
law. To, be an examplar of true ex- 
cellence one must possess those. special 
traits which underlie the groundwork 
of pure charactér. True charity is the 
pure love of Gant the gold: without 
dross, the beacon light that guides the 
soul in the pathway that leads to eter- 
nal bliss and exaltation in the future 
life. O, precious, second estate of our 
spirits, our school experience in Life’s 
University! May.we so. live here that 
graduate to the higher honors 
and degrees of intelligence that. await 
the pure in heart in the realms of eter- 
nal joy!—George W. Crocheron. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FIFTY SEVEN. 
Charles H. Wilcken. 


In continuation of “Eighteen 
Hundred Fifty-seven’* I think it 
necessary to give a short account of 
my conversion to Mormonism. I 
investigated everything thoroughly 
and | may say jealously, yet I grew 
more skeptical day by day. 

As stated I went to Provo and 
lived with Bishop E. Blackburn. He 
was then the husband of four wives 
and they all lived in the same house. 
Here is lesson No. 1—Skeptic Gen- 
tile living in a polygamous family. 

I attended meetings, but heard 
very little doctrine taught. It was 
business most of the time. They 
were organizing the standing army 
——an organization to be used in the 
defense of the people, in case the 
U. S. army should endeavor to en- 
ter the valley during the winter. 
Some little advising was done and 
some very hard and expressive 
language used in delivering the dis- 
courses,all of which seemed strange 
to me; in fact so much so that I 
stayed away from the meetings and 
spent my Sundays at home read- 
ing. One day the Bishop asked me 
why I absented myself from the as- 
semblies, I told him frankly that 
his discourses did not edify me, and 
certainly did not instruct me in 
what I desired to know. His an- 
swer was that I did not understand 
Mormonism. However, time went 
‘on véry pleasantly for me. I made 
a great many acquaintances and 
some very warm friends. In fact I 
felt at home from the verv moment 
I arrived in the valley, so much so 
that in a letter to my father I told 
him that I had fallen in with a peo- 
ple that were united and loved one 


wa 
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another, and were liberal to the 
strangers within their gates. 

Now, the people did love one an- 
other in those days, more, I think, 
than they do now. Certainly they 
were more united than they are 
now. The people had not divided 
into classes. All were poor, if any 
one had a little more of the things 
of this world than his neighbor, he 
did not show it. Clothing was a 
very scarce article. In many in- 
stances on a Saturday night after 
the family had retired,women would 
wash their calico dresses and sun- 
bonnets in order to appear tidy on 
Sunday. The men would patch 
up their clothing with all manner of 
patches. If the soles of their shoes 
gave out, they made _ substitute 
wooden soles instead of leather, 
which was hard to get. The people 
had started a small tannery, but the 
leather they turned out was little 
better than raw-hide. It would 
stretch in wet weather and shrink 
in drying, but not always into the 
same shape. But with all, the peo- 
ple were happy and contented and 
very devout. 

Prayer morning and night was 
the order of the day, and in addi- 
tion to the regular Sunday meet- 
ing, they had their Thursday night 
prayer and. testimony; meetings, 
which, by the way, I enjoyed. 

The Lord had blessed them with 
an abundant harvest and food, mind 
you, plain food,was plentiful. Sugar 
was seldom to be had, beet molas- 
ses was the substitute, all preserves 
were made'with ‘it. I remem- 
ber ‘well -the first «preserves I 


-ate at the’ Bishop's were made of 
ground. cherries and beet molasses, 
-and to me it was a most delicious 
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dish. Tea and coffee were out of 
the question. I remember on one 
occasion, when a mountaineer by 
the name of Ben Simons brought in 
some tea and coffee from Fort 
Bridger, the tea was sold at $16.00 
per pound.-- Coffee and sugar also 
sold at an enormous price. Sugar 
was $1.00 per pound. Calico $1.00 
per yard, whenever obtainable. To- 
bacco was used to some extent. I 
once saw a man laying a silver dol- 
lar on a plug of tobacco, cut out a 
piece the size of the dollar and 
walk off with it, leaving the dollar 
in its place. 

Under all these trying conditions 
the people seemed to be happy and 
contented. This was a mystery to 
me and set me thinking. Still I 
was a skeptic. 

On top of all these trials came 
what I now call the greatest proof 
of the people’s faith in their leader, 
Brigham Young. I refer to the 
great move south by the entire peo- 
ple that resided between the point 
of the mountain south and Box EI- 
der on the north. They left their 
comfortable homes to be devastated, 
in case of necessity, and went south 
not knowing where they would find 
a resting-place. Many women and 
children were in the road camping 
out in all kinds of weather, poorly 
clad and badly shod, frequently one 
could see children and women walk- 
ing barefooted through mud and 
slush, for the move took place in 
the early part of 1858, when the 
spring storms were still frequent. 
What a strange people! No com- 


plaint was heard—‘It is the will of 


the Lord,” was the general expres- 
sion. President Brigham Young 


and Heber C. Kimball and all the 


leading men had also left their 
homes and were living in Provo. 


Only a small guard was left in each 


settlement, which was instructed to 
fire the buildings as soon as it was 
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certain that the army which was 
then permitted to camp over Jor- 
dan, should break faith with the 
people. 

Now, all this time I had _ not 
joined the Church. I could not see 
the necessity for such a step. It 
is difficult for a stranger to be con- 
verted right here at home amongst 
the Saints. It is, comparatively 
speaking, like “feeding beef tea to 
a baby.” My experience has taught 
me that Mormonism is not entirely 
a thing of the head, but more of the 
heart. 

One day as I was walking on the 
street, 1 met Bishop Johnson, a 
Scandinavian, who took quite an in- 
terest in me. He stopped me and 
said: “Charles, why don’t you get 
baptized and be one of us?” I told 
him that I did not see why I should, 
as I considered myself about as 
good as the majority of the people. 

But he continued, “Don’t you 
think you have committed sins?” 

I answered, “Yes, I have.” 

Then he went on: “How will you 
get a remission of your sins? Think 
about that,” and he left me. I be- 
gan to think and to reflect. These 
words. had taken root and did not 
give me any rest, I began to search 
the Scriptures and found that bap- 
tism by immersion was taught by 
the Savior and that it was the only 
gate by which a person could en- 
ter into the sheep fold and that 
whoever entered into the fold by 
any other door was a thief and a 
robber. I prayed to the Lord for 
a testimony, which I received, and 
eight days after this conversation I 
was ready for baptism, which I re- | 
ceived at the hands of Brother 
Joshua Davis in the old Holiday 
mill race in Provo City. I have 
been happy and contented ever 
since. I have had many testimonies 
and soon learned why the Lord had 
so miraculously brought me here. 


“VD RATHER DO IT.”’ 
Harold Goff. 


An unlooked-for turn of fortune 
had given the Jones boy two dollars 
and a half. That was more money 
that he had ever had before at one 
time. The possession of it gave 
him an abnormal desire to go out 
into places and to do things which, 
for lack of funds, he had never 
been able to enjoy. But just where 
to go or what to do was a hard mat- 
ter for him to decide. 

In contemplation of what he 
might do with his suddenly ac- 
quired wealth, he sat studying for 


more than an hour. Should he pur-. 


chase a long-coveted air rifle. or 
should he visit Glendale, a resort 
of which he had heard a great deal, 
but which it had never been his 
pleasure to see? Should he lay in 
a stock of candy and‘ nuts that 
would in all probability last him the 
greater part of a month, or should 
he go to the park and ride the 
merry-go-round as many times as 
his store of money would permit? 
He decided at last that he could not 
decide until he had been down town 
and looked over the offerings of the 
candy and toy shops. 

As the Jones boy neared Main 
street he was more undecided than 
ever as to what he should do with 
his money. The air rifle and the 
candy appealed to him strongly, but 
the thought that perhaps he might 
never again have a chance to ride 
the merry-go-round to his heart’s 
content or to go to Glendale would 
not down. With his treasured coins 
clutched tightly in his hand, the 
Jones boy walked along meditating. 

He was roused from his medita- 
tion by the sound of music. Across 
the street a crowd was 
and in the center of it a plaintive 


gathered, | 


little voice was lifted in song. The 
Jones boy stopped and listened, 
There was something in the song 
that touched him. It was not the 
words, for they reached him indis- 
tinctly. It was the tenderness with 
which the melody was sung. Cross- 
ing the street the Jones boy worked 
his way to the center of the crowd, 
clutching his coins more tightly as 
he went. 

Within the circle sat a_ blind 
woman, and beside her stood the 
singer, a girl of about ten years. 
The child’s face was turned up- 
ward as she sang; her eyes seemed 
fixed on a cloud above the line of 
buildings. It was plain that she had 
not been upon the streets long, for 
she seemed afraid to meet the gaze 
of the assembled listeners. The 
woman was silent. Her arms were 
clasped around the little girl’s waist 
and from her sightless eyes tears 
rolled upon her cheeks. 

For a long time the Jones boy 
stood looking at the pair, his money 
tightly clasped within his hand. A 
lump rose in his throat as the girl 
sang a song of mother and home. 
The Jones boy had no mother; she 
had died when he was but a few 
days old. He had no sister, either, 
and often in his lonely hours he had 
longed for one—one just like the 
little girl to whose voice he was now 
listening. Tears welled up in his 
eyes and he wiped them away with 
his sleeve. 

When the song was ended the 
little singer started around among 
the crowd. Nickles, dimes and 
quarters dropped jingling into the 
tiny cup she carried. The Jones 
boy watched her as she went. His 
face was set and he was thinking 
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hard. What should he do when she 
came to him? That air rifle, he had 
wanted it so long! If he gave her 
any of the money he would not 
have enough left to buy it. But he 
could not bear the thought of look- 
ing into her face and letting her 
hold out the cup to him, to take it 
back without a penny. Seized by 
a sudden impulse, when the girl 
was not looking at him, the Jones 
boy ran away. 

He fan across the street and 
stood on the corner, trembling. The 
lump in his throat had not gone 
down, and he felt ashamed of him- 
self. His money seemed to burn 
the hand that held it, as he saw the 
little girl still moving about in the 
crowd. He started eit toward 
her, but at that moment his eyes 
fell upon the window of a hardware 
store. There in one corner stood 
the air rifle. What a beauty it was! 
Unconsciously the Jones boy moved 
toward it. For the moment the lit- 
tle singer was forgotten; for the 
moment there was nothing in the 
world to the boy but the shining 
rifle in the corner of the window. 
Then he turned again and looked 
across the street. The crowd was 
breaking up and the little girl, lead- 
ing the poor blind mother by the 
hand, had started up the sidewalk. 
The boy looked after them. If he 
only had a little more money! Then 
he turned again to the window. 
“Maybe they got all they need from 
the crowd,” he said, as he started 
into the store. 

A customer was before him, and 
the Jones boy walked about uneas- 


ily as he waited to be served. Fi- - 


nally the man moved away. 
“What can I do. for you?” asked 
the clerk, 


“T want—wait a minute,” said the 


Jones boy, as he hurried out into 


the street. 
Several blocks away he saw the 
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little girl and the poor blind mother 
turning in at a gate. His heart beat 
fast. He turned again to the win- 
dow, then back. i 

“Darn the air rifle,” said the 
Jones boy as he started running up 
the street. 

The little girl met 
reached the gate. 

“What do you want?” she said. * 

The Jones boy held out his money 
to her. “I was going to buy a ri- 
fle,’ he said, “but I want to give the 
money to you.” 

“Oh, that’s too much,” said the 
girl, as she looked at the shining 
coins in his hand. 

“It ain’t much,” answered the 


him as he 


boy. 
“But you’d like the rifle, wouldn’t 
you? Why do you want to give the 
money to us, when you might have 
so much fun with it?” 

“Td rather do it,” said the Jones 
boy, as he turned and ran away, 


leaving the money on the gate-post 
behind him. 


Years passed and the Jones boy 
became a man. Fortune had fa- 
vored him with the passing of time 
and he was established in a pros- 
perous business. By earnest appli- 
cation to study and work he had 
acquired both education and wealth. 
His advice was sought from far and — 
near. And in the social world he 
moved among the best. 

But he had never forgotten the 
little singer and the poor mother 
that was blind. He had been to 
their home’ often since that first 
time when he ran away, leaving his 
treasured coins on the gate-post. He 
had learned to love the mother, now 
old and gray, and had become a fast 
friend of the girl who had sung be- 
fore the crowd. She was a wom- 
an now, able to support herself and 
mother without going upon the 
streets. She had grown beautiful, 
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too, and she still retained the ten- 
derness and goodness of her child- 
hood. Although she was poor she 
was too proud to accept the money 
that sympathetic friends might 
proffer. 

The Jones boy strolled leisure- 
ly along the street one evening 
when his work was done. He was 
humming to himself while his mind 
dwelt upon the past. In retrospec- 
tion he passed through all the years 
that he could remember. He 
thought of his boyish pranks, his 
boyish trials and troubles; and of 
the mother whom he could not re- 
_member, but who had lived with 
him in fancy all his life. As he 
thought of her a wave of tender 
longing swept over him, and he re- 
alized that even in the midst of the 
life and action into which he was 
thrown daily, he was lonely. Then 
a girl took the center of his 
thoughts, and half unconsciously 
he turned toward the street where 
he had seen her first. 

The Jones boy smiled to himself 
as he stood again on the corner and 
looked into the old window where 


the shining air rifle had _ stood.. 


Across the street he could see just 
where the poor blind mother had 
sat as the little girl sang for the 
crowd. A lump again came into his 
throat as he remembered how he 
had felt when he ran away so that 
he would not have to drop his 
money in the little tin cup. 

An automobile came _ tooting 
down the street. In it was a young 
woman whom the Jones boy recog- 
nized as the daughter of one of the 
city’s millionaires. He had often 
met her at social parties, and had 
learned to admire her very much. 
It was an open secret, too, in social 
circles, that she admired him. As 
she passed she nodded gayly. The 
Jones boy looked after her vacantly. 
He was comparing her with the lit- 
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tle girl who had sung on the streets 
—measuring them according to the 
standards of the world and accord- 
ing to what those standards should 
be. In silence he watched the car 
until it faded from his sight. 

“Darn the air rifle,’ said the 
Jones boy, reflectively, as with a 
smile he turned and started up the 
street. 

The girl was standing in the gar- 
den when he reached the old famil- 
iar gate. Going straight to her he 
took her hands in his and asked her 
a question that only she and the 
roses could hear. Her voice was 
beautiful with tenderness and love 
as she answered him: “But what 
will your rich friends say? Why 
do you choose me when you might 
have any one of them?” 

“Td rather do it,” said the Jones 
boy, as he took her in his arms. 


& 


Who can measure the height, the 
depth, the breadth of that one word— 
mother? 

O! the pain, pleasure, joy, sorrow and 
anxiety; the doubts, fears, hopes, toil, 
sacrifice and bliss that is hidden in its 
meaning. It suggests all that is sac- 
red and holy. It breaths joy to the 
heart and peace to the soul. 

Mother! To one who fondly awaits 
her coming the name is sweeter than 
the song of the nightingale; to one 
who watches her final going it is sadder 
than the sighing of the pines, or the 
moaning of the waters beating on the 
rock-bound shore. Next to the strains 
of seraphic lyres is the soft lullaby of 
a mother, thrilling with that exquisite 
emotion which she alone can feel, as 
she clasps her babe in ecstasy to her 
bosom. ‘ 

Mother! The genius of home, the 
moulder of peoples, the balance of the 
world. The strength of a nation, in 
war or in peace, may be measured by its 
mothers. 

There is but one word in all the 
languages that were ever spoken which 
stands for greater things and that is— 
God. —Ruth May Fox. 


REVERIE. 


Florence E. Stevens. 


Come with me far away out into 
God’s open. Look out over the 
hills where the distance molds and 
softens the rough places, the per- 
plexed meanings, “into one perfect 
peace which trembles away into a 
silence which you wish might nev- 
er cease.’ Let your soul rise to a 
level above your sordid self, that 
your inner eyes and ears may see 
and hear the sights and sounds of 
Nature’s God. Let the vast silence 
penetrate your being. From below 
the mingled sounds of the valley 


life rise on the soft and balmy air. 
The dreamy tinkle of the water, the 
wind-rustle on the grass, come to 
you as froma dream. You feel the 
heavy heart throbs of the ever-bur- 
dened earth and the measured 
march of time; the swinging of the 
planets in the sky and the moving 
of the heavens. The Voice of God 
speaks to you from out of eternity. 
Unknown thoughts rise in you that 
are too deep for tears. Surely God 
is good and His mercy endureth 
forever ! 


THANKHSGIVING. 
Ruth May Fox. 


For the valleys in the mountains where the guiding angels trod, 
For the sparkling crystal fountains springing up from sterile sod, 
For the desert’s glad awakening as with touch of magic rod, 


We are grateful, Father-God. 


For the world of wondrous beauty, all designed and planned by Thee, 
For a life of endless duty fitting us for Home to be, 
For the faith that reacheth upward for the things we cannot see, 


Praise we give on bended knee. 


For the good that is within us—holy spark of heav’nly flame— 
Striving to exalt and win us from our selfish, earthly plane, 
To thy righteous Presence, Father, in the Land from whence we came, 


We adore Thy wondrous name. 


For the knowledge of the ages held aloft in wisdom’s hand, 
For the research of the sages, who are, by Thy Spirit fanned, 
Wresting nature’s secret forces for the glory of the land, 


Gracious Lord, amazed we stand. 


For the light of inspiration shedding forth from pole to pole— 
Earth’s divine illumination—blessed foretaste to the soul 
Of that greater Revelation, whose great name we shall extol, 


As the endless ages roll. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


Susa Young 


There is such a fundamental and 
yet such an elusive difference be- 
tween the thing we call ethics and 
that which we designate as religion 
that it is of the utmost importance 
to get clear and practical ideas on 
these two importanf\matters. |We 
are told that ethics is the.science of 
morals, and that religion isthe} re- 
lationship between man and™ his 


God. Or, to put it still more sim> 


ply, ethics is the duty we owe each 


other, and religion is the duty we. 


owe God. Now _ without sothe 
practical illustrations of these two 
closely allied topics or subjects 
there would be confusion in the 
minds of young and thoughtless 


people, while any argument abottt. 


them would tend rather to confuse 
and distort than enlarge and make 
practical. So, come now, what do 
you mean by the terms, and ho 
can you illustrate them. 


The pulpits of Christendom are” 


filled with preachers who talk only 
about the ethics of life; and many, 
if not all, of the religions which 
have been popularized are those 
which teach ethics rather than re- 
ligion. The Catholics are still sturdy 
preachers of religion, as they un- 
derstand it. They are not afraid to 
teach doctrine and dogma; but the 
eloquent orators of atheism cover 
\ all their dangerous errors with a 
sweet coating of ethics and these 
catch the unwary and unthinking 
ones. Our youth are so enrap- 
tured with a sermon or a chance re- 
mark about the Sei ee crcit ts or 
the nobility of unselfishness, that 
they ate ready to take any sort of 
person into intimate relations, who 
is possessed of good manners or 


“ment\ of life. 


erning_Ethics and Religion. 


¢ Gates, 


who is given to generosity. The 
world, heathémsand Christian, is 
filled with a knowledge of life, and 
many there are who practice ‘their 
ethical theories; but\ thé world is 
not lying under ‘sin_bécause of lack 
of knowledge about éthics but, be- 
cause of ignorance of religion, true 
and eternal, and why ‘ 
The practice of ethics or of liv- 


ing_a good moral life is accepted 


everywhere as a distinct require- 
But the trouble is, 
that When men don?t know why 
they should be truthful, honest, vir- 
tuous, they, are soon led into weak- 
ness em sin. To/be sure, the ex- 
perience of the ages has demon- 
strated.to all nations the necessity 
of-basic moralliving. For as soon 
as men Comé.in_ contact with other 
men, they find out one.must_give 
afid the other must take, and each 
mtist consider the rights and feel- 
ings of the other. This is the law 
that underlies all society and com- 
munity life. But unless men have 
an active living faith in a God and 
some knowledge of why He _ re- 
quires this and does that, they are 
apt to twist and warp ethical laws to 
suit their own notions and environ- 
ment. There must be a standard 
by which to measure all ethics and 
all religion, and Jesus Christ is that 
standard. Morals may be said to 
change with environment; while re- 
ligion is eternal and unchanged. 
To be unselfish, kind, generous in 
acts, honest in dealings, and virtv- 
ous in all the relationships of life is 


certainly the foundation of all hap- 


piness+and without the practice of 


these every day virtues as morals 


there can be no happiness nor in 
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fact real religion. But, on the oth- 
er hand, if the individual says to 
himself that he will do all these 
things, as he pleases, when he 
pleases, and to whom he pleases, he 
sets himself at once outside the law, 
and he becomes a most dangerous 
element in society, because he sets 
up his own will as his standard. 
True, he may have such shining 
personal virtues that men are every- 
where attracted to him, but if he 
elects to be a law unto himself, he 
is at once out of harmony with the 
general plan of the Universe. A 
foreigner who says he will do as he 
pleases in this land of ours, may 
carry out his own will until he 
touches the rights of others, but the 
moment he does this or wants aid 
or recognition, or help in times of 
difficulty, he may not appeal to the 
forces of this organized govern- 
ment; nor can he expect the gov- 
ernment to give him places of trust, 
or to repose confidence in him. He 
is not a part of the general gov- 
ernment plan; he is like a bit of me- 
teor which falls to earth from some 
distant planet, a thing separate and 
unnecessary to this earth. 

To be good is to be happy, is an 
old saying, but nobody is good, in 
the full sense of that word; that is, 
every one has faults, every one has 
temptations to vice or wrong doing 
in some form. Every individual 
needs help from some source when 
evil fortune or temptation assails 
him. And where may he look for 
that help if he is not a part of some 
organized government? He may 
have lived a moral life, but that 
won’t altogether protect him from 
evil. He who puts himself under 
the protection of a regularly consti- 
tuted form of government, has a 
right to ask and expect aid when 
assailed by foreign foes; while the 
buccaneer sails the sea with his 
black flag at the mast, answerable to 
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none, and regardless of all human 
rights, but those involved in his own 
personal wish. Some people have 
inherited, from generations of good 
ancestors, a virtuous, gentle and at- 
tractive disposition, but such per- 
sons will not be the less in need of 
help in times of distress, but rather 
in more need, because of their kind- 
ly tendencies and milder natures. 

Religion is or might be defined 
as, first, a knowledge of the exis- 
tence of God and then. a concep- 
tion of a determined and gradual 
obedience to every principle of 
righteousness, as fast as the indi- 
vidual conceives and is converted 
to the truth of that principle. A 
man may accept the gospel of 
Christ, who is afflicted with a crav- 
ing for stimulants; or a youth may 
have fallen into rude and barbarous 
habits, through wrong environ- 
ments or the strenuous traits of 
his own developing character; but 
both these, if they secure and retain 
the germinal seed, which is the 
testimony of the Gospel, will in 
time conquer these faults, and per- 
haps become shining lights in soci- 
ety. While another man, not in the 
pale of the Gospel, who has radi- 
ant gifts, or excellent manners, 
may dazzle the eyes of girlhood 
with a seeming stability which he 
does not possess. 

All unattached good and unre- 
lated truth is liable to become more 
dangerous than plain and acknowl- 
edged error, because such truth is 
unrelated to any organized plan or 
science. A girl may fancy that a 
young man, who has perhaps good 
moral, and business principles, will 
make her a suitable companion for 
life, even if he has no religious con- 
victions. Not so; for she has con- 
sidered only a small part of her 
soul’s welfare, when she is satisfied 
to trust herself with one who has no 
heavenly guide. She is like a girl 
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who stands on the shore of life and 
looks out for a boat in which to 
ride upon life’s breakers. She has 
heard something of the glory of a 
Future Land, where joy and peace 
will end her life-struggles; she has 
therefore determined in her own 
mind to sail to that Blessed Port. 
But, as she gazes, a craft comes 
close to her; she sees the boatman, 
who is comely and debonair. He is 
charmed with her beauty and. at- 
tracted by her purity. In return he 
displays all the allurements which 
his own good temper and natural 
abilities make possible. She sees 
that he is afloat in the harbor and 
she, too, must sail the sea. She has 
no idea, however, whether his boat 
can face a storm, or whither he is 
bound; his invitation is so gracious, 
his demeanor is. so much more at- 
tractive than the behavior of some 
of the youths who merely skirt the 
shore with no attempt to display 
personal grace, that she forgets 
that her lover is sailing no flag at 
his mast, his only compass being his 
own will and his port is utterly un- 
known even to himself. When they 
joined their lives, the girl intended 
to sail straight on to the heavenly 
port of her girlish ideal; but now a 
stronger hand has taken the tiller, 
and her grasp is too feeble to make 
any change in the direction in which 
they sail. And so they drift, drift, 
and drift on life’s stormy sea. Do 
you wonder their boat is sunk after 
they leave the harbor, and get out 
into the open sea where storms as- 
sail them? 

Again an unrelated truth or per- 
son who is a law unto himself and 
is out of harmony and relation with 
the general plan of the Universe, is 
like a pillar of marble carved out 
by an individual, the truth or the 
individual may be used only as a 


missile to destroy. The pillar may ’ 
be of exquisite proportions and. of 


_will come away with a 


splendid material; but if it follow 
no regular design and has not been 
accurately measured to fit certain 
details of some general plan, it 
would mar rather than embellish 
any building. You may readily see 
that any architect would prefer the 
original stone as it came untouched 
from the quarry. A sculptor might 
fashion a hand of superb beauty; 
or a nose of perfect lines ; but if the 
organ was out of harmony in the 
figure he was carving, or if he were 
to submit it to a fellow workman 
and find his design of incorrect di+ 
mensions, of what use would be all 
his labor? There is a great Archi- 
tect who has planned this Universe. 
He has designed each atom and 
molecule to fit in certain harmo- 
nious places. If the atom refuses’ to 
be shaped and moulded, if the pillar 
is carved by an individual who 
knows nothing and cares less about 
the general plan of the great Archi- 
tect, of what use is the atom or the 
pillar? And be it said, that only 
man, with his supreme agency, can 
put himself out of harmony with 
law and order. 

Self-justification is the terrific 
evil of the age. It is the most dead- 
ly upas tree which has ever shelter- 
ed humanity. To commit sin, or to 
possess faults and to be aware of 
them, and struggle to overcome 
them this is progressive goodness. 
But to be gifted with many virtues 
and then possess a fault, however 
small, over which the cloak of ex- 
cuse and self-justification is drawn, 
this is to stop progress, and cut off 
all possiblity of reform. The pris- 
oner in his cell is the most justified 
man you ever talked with; if he 
admits his guilt, he will offer so 
many excuses and throw so much 
blame on the other fellow, that un- 
less you are exceedingly sharp in 
the matter of criminal excuses, you 
confused 
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conviction that the culprit is far 
more sinned against than sinning. 
And that this very fact is sometimes 
true, is all the more dangerous, be- 
cause of its standing alone and un- 
related to the series of truths which 
are related to it. Wardens of pen- 
itentiaries could tell our girls some 
very striking truths about the dan- 
gers of self-justification. 

The difficulty is that too many 
people confound the sin with the 
sinner; because we are taught that 
we should be charitable and forgiv- 
ing, we muddle up the sin with the 
sinner and forgive both in the same 
breath. And as like as not we will 
proceed to defend both sinner and 
sin. God is very tender and for- 
giving of every sinner, no matter 
how base, but He has no shadow of 
tolerance for the sin. Sin is rebel- 
lion against law, and how could the 
Author of law tolerate rebellion for 
a moment? Love the sinner, yes, 
excuse his sin, never! Love your- 
self, certainly we all do. But we 
must not excuse the least tendency 
to sin or fault in ourselves, if we 
would ever get power to overcome, 
or grace to be forgiven. Shall we 
be charitable and gracious to all 
men? Surely, but we may not 
excuse their disobedience \/ to 
law, nor make one shining virtue 
sufficient excuse for their disobedi- 
ence to divine law. The ethically- 
verfect system has religion as its base 
and covering; while religion is im- 
possible without the devoted practice 
of the ethics of the ages. Yet is there 
a marked and vital distinction be- 
tween these two subjects and every 
girl in Zion should question every 
act of her life to comply with the 
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law of God which embraces all 
ethics and all religion. 

The Savior’s words to the boy- - 
prophet are strangely significant in 
the light of this discussion. He 
said that the sects of the day taught 
“for commandments the doctrines 
of men, having a form of Godli- 
ness, but denying the power there- 
of.” The doctrines of men are ex- 
actly what is embraced in the moral 
code of all nations. While the 
form of Godliness belongs to every 
one who is identified with any pos- 
sible church. And the power which 
is true religion is a knowledge of 
God and His laws and a willingness 
to render obedience thereto. 

To justify oneself in loose or sin- 
ful actions and disobedience to law, 
because someone else breaks some 
other law is the height of weakness 
and wickedness. Two dangerous 
sentences of modern times are: 

“Tf I never do anything worse 
than to do this or that, I'll be ail 
right.” 

The other one is, “We are all 
traveling the same road to heaven.” 

Jesus, the Divine expositor has 
compassed this whole subject in two 
sentences ; hear the first: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 

This observe is religion pure and 
complete. Now, listen to the per- 
fect circle of the moral or ethical 
code: 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

As He himself explained these in- 
clude the law and the prophets, or 
the spiritual and moral truths of the 
Universe. What can be added? 


UTAH AT THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 
BO OHA, 


The Fifteenth National Irriga- 
tion Congress, held in Sacramento, 
Cal., Sept. 2-7, was a triumph for 
Utah, the home of Anglo-Saxon ir- 
rigation. 

Sacramento, gay with decora- 
tions, and thronged with visitors 
from surrounding counties, greeted 
with cheer and music every train- 
load of delegates to the Congress. 
Sunday, the first, found the depot 
unusually crowded, despite the 
heat. Why? The Ogden Choir 
was due! There was intense curi- 
osity regarding the “Mormons.” 
A little group of Latter-day Saints 
also waiting, were amused and yet 
sad because of the inconsistency of 
the people. “To think,” said Pre- 
siding Elder Nelson, “how we try 
to tell them who we are and what 
‘Mormonism’ is, and yet they won’t 
listen to us.” As the train pulled 
in, the band played and the throng 
pressed forward. Quietly, unosten- 
tatiously, the choir and delegates 
passed from the train to the Regis- 
ration Headquarters. That was all, 
out the spectators had ample oppor- 
tunity to note that they were not 
unusual in either appearance or de- 
meanor. 

Monday afternoon the Congress 
convened with Governor George E. 
Chamberlain of Oregon in the 
chair. ; 

The Irrigation Palace, situated 
on the Capitol grounds, has seat- 
ing accommodation for about three 
thousand five hundred people, but 
it was unequal to the crowds that 
jammed and pushed and perspired 
at the entrances. Utah’s delegates 
were seated ‘near the center, front. 


' Beside the choir she was repre- 
sented on the platform by Governor _ 


Cutler and Apostles John Henry 
Smith and Reed Smoot. The Pal- 
ace was appropriately hung with 
bunting and flags. The fourteen 
states and three territories within 
the Reclamation Act were all 
named on separate panels around 
the hall. Over the stand an in- 
scription read “Science bids the des- 
ert drink.” “Store the floods— 
save the forests—build homes on 
the land” was the slogan of the 
Congress. 

The choristers were the first on 
the program. With fervor, sub- 
limity and understanding hearts 
(for they came from a desert that 
has learned to blossom) they sang 
the “Irrigation Ode.” 

Their able rendition was received 
with enthusiastic applause by an 
audience keenly appreciative of the 
conditions described. No speaker 
during the afternoon failed to 
praise the choir. Hon. Charles W. 
Fairbanks, Vice President of the 
United States, in his address, con- 
gratulated and eulogized Utah for 
her successful working out of the 


, irrigation. problem and also for her 


sweet songsters. 

Although the young men of the 
choir were very much in evidence, 
it was Zion’s daughters who were 
more frequently mentioned. Gov- 
ernor Mead of Washington tried 
to secure the next convention for 
Walla Walla, and in his address 
extended the audience a_ hearty 
welcome should this hope be re- 
alized. He promised the young la- 
dies of the choir every good thing © 
his state could produce if they, too, 


_would come with their pleasing mu- 


sic. 


Governor Cutler followed him. 
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He wore a self-satisfied smile, and 
appeared happy as the representa- 
tive of a state and people who were 
being greeted with such cordiality. 
He assured the governor of Wash- 
ington that were conditions such 
that the young ladies present were 
unable to attend the next Congress 
there were many more in Utah just 
as charming and just as talented, 
who could take their places. He 
said that the mountains, the can- 
yons, the streams, the magnificent 
expanse of country inspired the 
spirit of music and Utah’s sons and 
daughters, breathing this enchanted 
atmosphere, possessed the gift of 
song. 

Theschoir lett the next dayacor 
San Francisco, participating in a 
reception tendered Vice President 
Fairbanks at the Fairmont hotel. 
They also were heard in concert 
Thursday evening. The papers here 
were more generous in their com- 
ments than they were in Sacramento, 
where the choir received scanty no- 
tice because of the bitterness that 
has been engendered there against 
Mormonism. 

Again, in the capital city they 
gave a recital in the afternoon in 
the Irrigation Palace, and at night 
in the State Fair pavillion. 

Many of our Elders fail to appre- 
ciate the training missionary work 
affords. It teaches them to be lit- 
erally “nuntite simen, ) keenmaan 
thought, ready in wit, quick in re- 
sponse and discerning in their 
choice of words. Apostle Smith, 
Vice President of the Congress, on 
Tuesday night demonstrated the 
value of this education. Stereopti- 
con views were to illustrate the lec- 


ture of the evening. There was an - 


unavoidable delay and thus some 
time that could not be filled from 
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the program. The President invited 
several to speak,.but they refused, 
not caring to commit themselves to 
an extemporaneous talk. Then he 
turned to Apostle Smith and said: 
“Here’s a man who has something 


to say, and cam say it. We will 
hear from him.’ With a_ smile 
Apostle Smith responded. His re- 


marks were clear-cut and fitting. 
He spoke of and for the nation, ap- 
pealing to the patriotism of the 
country to make the republic the 
choicest, grandest and most desira- 
ble of all the lands of the earth. 
When he had concluded, President 
Chamberlain exclaimed: ‘There, I 
told you he could do it, and now he 
has done it!” 

Utah’s display was the largest 
and finest in Exhibition Hall. It 
occupied considerable floor space, 
and was excellently situated. Its 
fruits received enthusiastic admira- 
tion, as also its cereals, vegetables, 
silk and honey. 

Everybody talked about it, and 
nobody was surprised when it car- 
ried off nearly every award offered 
by the Congress. 


DAWN. 
Maud Baggarley. 


Sweet-breath’d Dawn with dewy eyes, 

A royal princess in disguise, 

Forsakes her throne in the rosy skies 
To stray on the hills. 


The flowers caress her dainty feet, 


And homage pay—with perfume sweet; 
And nesting birds the maid doth greet 
With songs of joy. 


For all that is holy, pure, and bright 

Greet fair Dawn, with keen delight 

The maid whose soul is spotless white, 
The child of Morn. 


iy VLG 


OUR GIRLS 


TITHING. 


Tithing is one of the grandest 
principles in the Gospel, and it is 
one that is not fully understood by 
all our girls, therefore they are not 
interested in it, and in consequence 
do not pay it. It is a soul saving 
principle, and one which, if lived 
up to, will help to eradicate selfish- 
ness and bring the blessings of God 
in the home and peace and joy to 
the heart of all who believe and 
practice it. 

It is by no means a new law for 
the Latter-day Saints, but has al- 
ways been a requirement, made of 
the Lord of His people’in all ages. 
(Gen. 14: 20.) Many children 
born of Latter-day Saints parents 
are not taught to obey the laws and 
commandments of God, and the 
consequence is that such children 
are deprived of many blessings they 
otherwise would enjoy. 

Girls, let us take this glorious 
principle and study it for a few 
moments and see if in this way we 
can not be converted to it. Ask 
yourself the question, Why should 
I pay tithing? First of all because 
the Lord requires it of all His chil- 
dren, and am I not one of His chil- 
dren? If so, is it not a pleasure to 
yield obedience to any request made 
by Him? Secondly, what benefit 
do I derive from observing it faith- 
fully? That my name shall be 
found in the Lamb’s Book of Life; 
that I shall not be burned at the 
coming of the Lord; that I may as- 


sist to sanctify the land that it may . 
(Doc. & 


be a land of Zion to me. 
Cov. 119: 6.) 


When the law of tithing was be- 
ing revived in 1899, strange as it 
may seem, a local President asked 
the members of her association who 
paid tithing to arise on their feet, 
and much to her astonishment only 
a very few stood up. She then asked 
the girls if they believed in the 
principle and if so to give their 
reasons for not paying it. Nearly 
all expressed a belief in the princi- 
ple, and said their fathers paid tith- 
ing and taught their brothers to pay 
it, but they had not been taught to 
pay it, and in consequence they 
thought it was not required of girls 
and for this reason they had not 
paid it. Yet many of those girls 
were good wage-earners. 

Is it possible that we girls who 
belong to the Church organizations 
do not read the Bible, Doctrine and 
Covenants and Church works that 
teach the most vital principles of 
the gospel? It would seem so, for 
the Bible distinctly says, “God is no 
respecter of persons,” and I, for 
one, believe this to be true. The 
laws and commandments were giv- 
en to His children and not to His 
sons only, and are we not all His 
children? I trust we all are, and I 
for one feel just as much in need 
of blessings as my brothers. Re- 
member all blessings promised are 
predicated upon the observance of 
law, and where we live the law we 
can claim the blessings, otherwise 
we cannot. 

At one time a very young lady 
earned $10.00, and felt justly proud 


-of the fact. On taking it home 
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and showing it to her father, he 
smiled and said, “And what is my 
daughter going to do with so much 
money?” She began to enumerate 
the wonderful things she intended 
to buy, when he interrupted her 
and said, “Aren’t you going to pay 
your tithing?” She immediately 
replied, “Girls don’t pay tithing, do 
they?” “My girls do,’ he an- 
swered. He then and there taught 
her the law of tithing and _ the 
blessings to be gained by observ- 
ing it, and she has been a strict 
observer of this principle ever since. 
I can testify that she has been re- 
markably blessed all her life. 
While laboring on the Temple 
Block I had the pleasure of es- 
corting Mr. , a prominent 
lawyer, and his bride from Texas, 
through the buildings, and he 
asked. me if I believed in paying 
tithing, “I certainly do,” I replied 
“So. do Ly said he, ~My minister 
paid a visit to Salt Lake City, and 
when he returned he told his con- 
gregation what wonderful build- 
ings had been erected by the Mor- 
mons through observing the law 
of tithing, and said it would be a 
good plan for others to adopt and 
observe this law to raise means in- 
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stead of passing around the plate. 
I have paid an honest tithing ever 
since, and I can testify that I have 
been remarkably blessed in so do- 
ing.” This is an added testimony 
that God is no respecter of per- 
sons and proves that whosoever 
doeth the will of the Father will 
receive blessings not a few. 

In the early rise of the Church 
the law of consecration was given, 
but on account of the selfishness 
and covetousness of many of the 
Saints this law was suspended and 
the law of tithing given in its stead. 

The Prophet Joseph was asked 
many times how much means the 
Lord required of His Saints, and 
so he enquired, and the answer 
was given in a revelation at Far 
West, Missouri, July 8th, 1838. 
(See Doctrine & Covenants, Sec. 
119.) 

It should be a pleasure and not 
a burden to assist in rolling on 
the work of the Lord, and as this 
is the proper time for us to re- 
fiect upon the subject of tithing, 
let us rise to the occasion and be 
found doing our full duty in this 
respect. In the words of the late 
Bishop Edward Hunter, let us “Pay 
our tithing and be blessed.” 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 
MEATS. 


The science and art of preparing meat 
for the table should be of great impor- 
tance to every house keeper. The 
meat dish is perhaps the most expensive 
part of the dinner, and in many cases 
it is spoiled, not only in flavor, but also 
in nutrition. . 

The most expensive cuts are not the 
most nourishing, but they are the most 
tender and desirable, unless the cook 


understands how to make the cheaper, 
but more nourishing cuts into palat- 
able, tender dishes. When muscles of 
the animal are but little used, the grain 
is finer and more tender, and takes less 
time for cooking. The coarser fibers 
from the leg are often very juicy, but it 


is more difficult to use those cuts for 


all purposes, because the juices flow too 
freely, and leave the meat hasd and 
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dry. Therefore, round steak is not a 
‘good cut for broiling or frying, but it 
may be used in many delicious dishes 
where the juices will be retained. Roast- 
ing and broiling can only be applied to 
the more expensive cuts. The quality 
of meat depends on a variety of cir- 
cumstances, such as age, sex, manner 
of feeding, part of the body, etc. The 
flesh of young animals is less digesti- 
ble than that of more mature ones, and 
it is less stimulating, less nourishing, 
and less in flavor. Long, slow cook- 
ing improves the flavor and makes the 
meat more digestible. 

Good beef should be firm, fine-grain- 
ed, bright red in color, and streaked 
with fat. 

Meat contains all the ‘chemical ele- 
ments that are found in the body; it 
_is therefore well adapted to supply food 
for the growth and maintenance of the 
organic structure of the body. Not 
only does it form tissue and fluids, but 
it has the property of repairing waste. 
This property is due to albuminous or 
nitrogenous substances, which enter 
into all living organisms and structures 
and into every form of energy. 


On the application of heat the albu- 
men coagulates and prevents the juices 
from escaping. This principle is im- 
portant in frying, roasting, and broiling, 
where nutriment and flavor are de- 
sired in the meat. By putting meat into 
cold water so much of the juice is ex- 
tracted as to render the meat almost 
tasteless, which principle applies in 
soup-making. 

In frying veal or pork, where long, 
slow cooking is desired, the juices may 
be kept in by rolling the cutlets in flour 
or cracker crumbs. For beef steak the 
frying pan must be smoking hot, with 
only enough fat in it to keep the 
steak from sticking. As soon as the 
juices begin to show in the top sur- 
face the steak should be turned, that 
the albumen may be coagulated and the 
juices kept in. The rare or thorough 
cooking may be obtained by few or 
many turns of the meat. 

The loin cuts are best for frying or 
broiling. The loin is also choicest for 
roasts, but it is very expensive, be- 
cause it has a large amount of bone 
and fat. The best family roast is the 
rump or the prime ribs. A roast should 
not weigh less than six or eight pounds 
even if the family is small. A thin 
roast is dry and tasteless. Many made 


over dishes from a roast are very good, 
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such as meat pie, loaf, scallop, stew 
with tomato sauce and fricadelloes. The 
round cuts are good for braising, stew- 
ing, meat loaves, and hamburg steak. 

Meat should not be kept long in 
wrapping paper after purchasing it, be- 
cause much of the juice is lost. For 
the same reason meat should not stand 
long in cold water before cooking it. 
A damp cloth will remove all foreign 
substances. 


VEAL BIRDS. 


Remove bones, skin and gristle from 
slices of veal steak. Trim into pieces 
two and a half by four inches. Chop 
the scraps fine with a little fat salt 
pork. Add one-half as much fine 
cracker crumbs, or crumbled bread, ‘as 
there is meat. Season with salt, pepper, 
lemon juice and sweet herbs. Moisten 
with beaten egg and a little hot water. 
Spread a little of the mixture on each 
slice. Roll up and tie, or fasten to- 
gether with tooth picks. Dredge with 
flour, salt and pepper. Fry slowly in 
hot butter until a golden brown, then 
partly cover with thin cream and sim- 
mer gently until tender. Remove strings 
and serve hot with cream poured ~ 
around them. 


VEAL LOAF. 


3 pounds raw veal chopped very fine. 

1 large tablespoon butter. 

3 tablespoons cream. 

3 eggs. 

4 rolled soda crackers. 

1-2 teaspoon pepper. 

1 tablespoon salt. 

1 small tablespoon sage. 

Beat eggs light and add to the cream. 
Add dry ingredients to the veal; then 
mix all together and form in a loaf. 
Cover with cracker crumbs. Bake two 
and a half hours. Baste with butter 
and water while baking. Serve hot or 
cold. 


CANNELON OF RAW BEEF. 


Chop very fine two pounds round 
steak and one-third pound fat salt pork. 
Soak one half cup bread crumbs in a 
little cold water, and add to the meat, 
with one egg, beaten, one teaspoon 
salt, a little onion juice or herbs, one- 
fourth teaspoon pepper. Mix together 
thoroughly and form in a roll. Dredge 
with flour. Place in a baking pan in a 
hot oven and bake one hour. Baste with 
butter and a little hot water. Serve 
with brown sauce or tomato sauce. 
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SONGS FOR OUR GIRLS. 


The Journal this month publishes one 
of a series of beautiful selections which 
Prof. Evan Stevens is composing and 
arranging for the special use of the Y. 
L. M. I. Associations.* We are sure 
that our girls will be very much pleased 
with these songs, as they have long felt 
that they needed some especially ar- 
ranged for them. We urge our girls 
in both the Senior and Junior classes to 
form duets, trios, quartets and choruses. 
These songs, we are confident, will be a 
source of enjoyment and progress in our 
Mutual Improvement work. 


CONVENTIONS, 1907. 


Stake Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion Conventions have been visited by 
members of the General Boards as fol- 
lows: 

August 11, Alberta—Agnes Campbell, 
T. A. Clawson, Thomas Hull. 

August 18, Taylor—Agnes Campbell, 
T. A. Clawson, Thomas Hull. 

August 25, Panguitch—Elizabeth C. 
McCune, Francis M. Lyman. 

September 1, Kanab—Elizabeth Mc- 
Cune, Francis M. Lyman, George F. 
Richards. 

September 1, Big Horn—Agnes Camp- 
bell, Louis Kelsch. 

September 8, St. George—Elizabeth C. 
McCune, Francis M. Lyman. 

September 8, Bannock—Ruth M. Fox, 
Nephi L. Morris. 

September 8, Beaver—Martha H. Tin- 
gey, D. M. Todd. 

September 8, Emery—Elen Wallace, 
Benjamin Goddard. 

September 8, Juab—Estelle N. Cald- 
well, L. R. Martineau. 

September 8, San Luis—Emily Adams, 
Edward H. Anderson. 

September 8, Hyrum—Mary E. Con- 
nelly, Rodney C. Badger. 

September 15, San Juan—Emily C. 
Adams, Benjamin Goddard. 


*Later he expects to publish the col- 
lection in book form. 


CONVENTION TOPICS. 


It is thought that many officers would 
like to read some of the Convention top- 
ics as given by different stakes. The 
ones presented may not be the best that 
have been given before any convention, 
but they are certainly good, and give 
many helpful suggestions. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mima Broadbent.* 


Discussion is to reason upon by pre- 
senting favorable and adverse considera- 
tions. We speak of discussing or exam- 
ining a subject when we ponder it with 
care in order to discover its real truth; 
But discussion applies more to a topic 
rather than to the whole subject; be- 
cause thereby we examine it thoroughly 
in its distinct parts, drawing out the im- 
portant details which otherwise might be 
overlooked. 

There is a marked difference between 
discussion and debate. Discussion adds 
life and interest to the lesson, but debate 
implies disputation and is one of the 
evils we must carefully guard against. A 
splendid method of avoiding debate and 
wandering from the subject is to fol- 
low the rule of Dr. Maeser: “Never go 
farther than two sub-questions from the 
topic under consideration.” 

The purpose of discussion, as already 
stated, is to emphasize important points ; 
to cause an exchange of ideas; to create 
a lively interest among the members of 
the class, especially those who are back- 
ward in preparing the lesson. 

One of the greatest mistakes that is 
made by the class leader is that she calls 
upon the few who are apt in presenting 
their ideas upon any subject. The real 
teacher will hold these apt ones in re- 
serve for they are always ready to be 
used in cases of emergency or necessity. 
The burden of discussion should be done 
by those who are naturally backward. 
They are not able to present the lesson 


‘as a whole, neither can they creditably 


present a topic, but if a free and friendly 
feeling is maintained in the class, these 
indifferent girls will be made to feel at 


*Of Wasatch Stake. 
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home and will not be embarrassed in 
stating a few words on any of the topics. 
In every story there is a climax, in 
ever lesson there is one or more im- 
portant points which the average girl 
fails to grasp, but discussion rightly di- 
rected will emphasize this important 
point and will bring the class to the cli- 
max of the lesson. 

If there is to be discussion by the girls 
of any class, they must of necessity 
make a general preparation of the whole 
lesson. Discussion may be compared to 
digestion, it assimilates and causes men- 
tal growth as does assimilation of the 
food cause physical growth. It would 
be absurd to expect muscular strength 
from digestion if no food had been taken 
into the system, but not more absurd is 
it than the thought of getting discussion, 
which is mental digestion and assimila- 
tion, without previously having taken a 
mental meal: or in other words, hav- 
ing prepared in some degree the lesson. 
Assigning special topics to the girls does 
not promote free discussion, for they 
have only had a_ bite, whereas they 
should have had a meal. They can only 
be interested in the little fragment they 
have prepared; while the great bulk of 
the lesson is a blank to them. 

The presiding officers should be en- 
thusiastic. The real enthusiastic class 
leader is one who will always be full of 
her subject. She sees the importance of 
the whole year’s theme as a unit; she 
sees its sub-divisions as integral parts 
of that unit. She recognizes each indi- 
vidual lesson as an important factor of 
the whole theme. And by technical and 
broad study of the individual lesson she 
sees its application in life which is the 
real important part of every lesson. The 
dry cold facts without their relation to 
life may be learned, but there can never 
be real enthusiasm without the power of 
application. If she is enthusiastic she is 
full of her subject. No need of depend- 
ing on paper or the routine of questions 
as prepared by the General Board. They 
have served their purpose when the av- 
erage girl can give an answer to each 
question after studying her lesson, but 
they are of little value to the enthusias- 
tic. teacher. She will develop the 
thought of the lesson as a natural 
growth by formulating her own ques- 
tions, as the theme develops, from the 
fund of information she has eagerly pre- 
pared: previous to the class recitation. 
Enthusiasm is contagious, and if the of- 
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ficers are alive the whole class will be 
alive. The enthusiastic teacher will not 
rest short of a thoroughly technical, 
prayerful preparation of each lesson. The 
enthusiastic teacher is not the one who 
takes up all the time in discoursing and 
telling all she knows, but knowing her 
subject well she directs the trend of 
thought in such a manner that the class 
tells what she herself has in mind. She 
realizes the importance of the saying : 
“Never do for a student what she can 
be led to do for herself, or in other 
words; never tell a student anything she 
can be led to think out for herself.” 

It seems to me it goes without further 
mention that a well directed discussion 
will draw out the minds of the class on 
the subject at hand, causing each mem- 
ber to give her undivided attention to 
the lesson given and thus develop the 
power of concentration of thought. The 
discussion should be made so interest- 
ing that no other theme can enter the 
mind during the time of recitation. If 
this be the condition there has been 
mental and spiritual growth. The mind 
having been stirred to action can no 
longer rest at ease, new life has been 
created and spontaneous expression is 
its own outgrowth. The power of ver- 
bal expression having; been exercised has 
developed logical taought, the expres- 
sion of which, be it ever so meagre, has 
created some degree of self-confidence. 
The germ of life has now begun to grow 
and it is the labor of the prayerful, en- 
thusiastic class leader to keep it devel- 
oping until the girls of the class have 
learned through constant application to 
analyze the lesson thoroughly for them- 
selves. 


ed 


SECRETARIES. 


The Stake Secretaries will please send 
the ward report blanks to the local ward 
secretaries immediately, and instruct 
them to forward their ward reports to 
them not later than the first week in 
January in order that the stake report 
may be sent in to the General Secretary 
not later than January 15, 1908. 

If any of the Stake Secretaries have 
not already received the report blanks, 
stake and ward, please notify the Gen- 
éral Secretary, that she may send them 
to you without delay . 
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Thanksgiving. 
As the months pass by, and 
Thanksgiving Day again ap- 
proaches, thousands read again 


with no diminution of interest, the 
story of that little band of brave 
men and women who crossed the 
ocean in the Mayflower, leaving 
their native land to make a home in 
the New World, where they could 
worship God as they saw fit. We 
are thankful for the patience, forti- 
tude and moral strength of the Pil- 
grims. Gratitude was one of their 
strong characteristics: so as soon 
as they landed William Brewster 
said, “Let us thank God for His 
care and guidance into this haven 
of rest.” Accordingly, they knelt 
about the rock on which they had 
landed and offered their heartfelt 
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praise to their Father for His pro- 
tection and direction, after which 
they sang a song of thanksgiving. 

What a glorious thing it is to 
have a thankful heart! These peo- 
ple dwelt not on the hardships and 
trials; they made most prominent 
the blessings. The difficulties would 
have discouraged less resolute ones, 
but these courageous spirits never 
thought of turning back. _We are 
glad when success crowns the ef- 
forts of such persevering ones, and 
so it is a joy to read of that har- 
vest of 1622. As Governor Brad- 
ford looked over the fields golden 
with their wealth of grain, he ex- 
claimed, “God be praised! Let us 
appoint a day for solemn service of 
thanks to God who hath poured out 
upon us, His chosen people, such 
rich blessings.” Heartily did the col- 
onists approve of this feast-day, the 
first they were to enjoy in their new 
home. So they made their prepara- 
tions with a right good will. In 
giving his instructions, Goy. Brad- 
ford said: 


God has granted us peace and plenty; 
he has blessed us with a dwelling place 
of peace; He has held back the savage 
red man from bringing harm to us. 
Therefore let us appoint a day of 
Thanksgiving, and to our feast let us 
bid the Sachem come with his braves, 
that they may know that we, too, wor- 
ship their Great Spirit, the God that 
makes the harvest grow. So shoulder 
your muskets, good hunters; and fisher- 
men, get ready your lines; and you, too 
sweet maidens and gentle housewives, 
do your part in the great feast-making. 
We men will bring to you the fish and 
the fowl and the wealth of the rich 
broad fields. Your part shall be to pre- 
pare it. Load down the tables; and let 
us feast and make merry as becomes a 
people so favored as we. 


Perhaps no holiday retains more 
of its first characteristics than this, 
our glorious Thanksgiving Day. It 
is a splendid thing that our first 
holiday was a thanksgiving festival. 
It has been up to the present and 
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will ever continue to be a blessing to 
America. In this time of struggle 
after fame and wealth, it is well 
that once a year in every state the 
governor calls upon the people to 
reflect upon the mercies and bless- 
ings which have been theirs, and to 
thank the Giver of every good gift 
for his bounty. But. better still 
would it be if each day were one of 
thanksgiving to all peoples. Our 
prayers should not be merely en- 
treaties for continued favors, they 
should always embody thanksgiv- 
ing and praise for past mercies and 
blessings. In each heart there 
should ever be a song of praise. 


& 


Most of us can thank God when 
prosperity and happiness are our 
portion, but how many are prepared 
to bend the knee in gratitude when 
adversity and~ heartache almost 
overwhelm them? Yet we are told 
in the Doctrine and Covenants 
“Thou shalt thank the Lord thy 
God in all things.” (Sec. 59: 7.) 

Only those are able to do this 
who acknowledge God’s providence 
in everything and who realize how 
much more they might have to en- 
dure were it not for his loving kind- 
ness. Izaak Walton had the right 
spirit when he said: “Every misery 
that we miss is a new mercy, and 
therefore let us be thankful.” 

Be thankful for the little things 
of life, therefore, and do not always 
expect great blessings to be your 
portion, 

Some murmur when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled 

If but one streak of light— 

One ray of God’s good merey—gild 

The darkness of the night. 

In which class are you? Study 
yourselves. Cultivate an appreci- 
ative heart. 
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We can best show our apprecia- 
tion of our Father’s blessings by 
sharing them with his children. 
Words of thanks are excellent, but 
they are an idle mockery unless the 
lives of those who utter them cor- 
respond with their words. Of what 
avail is it for a man who is unsym- 
pathetic, harsh, and cruel with his 
Father’s children to say, “O God, 
I thank Thee for Thy mercies ;” for 
we are told, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto 


me.” (Matt. 25: 40.) 
od 


We should be thankful to man 
as well as to God. When anyone 
has done. something for us we 
should show our gratitude not only 
by the words “TI thank you,” but by 
our daily lives. We can do this in 
innumerable ways: one is by serv- 
ing, whenever opportunity offers, 
those who have been kind to us: an- 
other is by helping any who need 
assistance. The Parable of the Un- 
merciful servant (Matt. 18: 23-35) 
teaches in a way which cannot be 
misunderstood how we are expect- 
ed to show that mercy to others 
which we crave for ourselves. Thus 
can we best show our gratitude. 
Thus alone can we show that we 
deserve favor. 

May the sweet incense of thanks- 
giving rise from every heart. 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord all 
ye lands. 

Serve the Lord with gladness: come be- 
fore His presence with singing. 

Know ye that the Lord He is God: it 
is he that hath made us, and not we our- 
selves; we are His people, and the sheep 
of his pasture. 

Enter into his gates with thanksgiv- 
ing, and into his courts with praise; be 
thankful unto him and bless his name. 

_ For the Lord is good; his mercy is 
everlasting, and His truth endureth to 
all generations.—Psalm 100, 


WE EVER PRAY FOR THEE. 


Words and Music by Evan Stephens. 
Andante. 


———— 
We ev-er. prayforthee Our*Prophet dear, That God will 
We ev- or pray for thee With all our hearts, That God will 
We ev- pray for thee With fervent love, And as our 
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* May be changed to Leader or Sister. 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XXVII. 


(For third week in January.) 


OUR FELLOW MEN. 


The message of Jesus deals most 
frequently with the attitude of a 
man toward himself. The Savior, 
therefore, spent much of His time 
in explaining how an individual 
may so order his life as to attain 
salvation. On numerous occasions, 
however, Jesus went further and 
explained the attitude of man to his 
fellow men. He laid down with 
force the law that human life is not 
complete unless it considers proper- 
ly the lives with which it may come 
into contact. | 

In the very beginning of His car- 
eer, in speaking to the Samaritan 
woman by the well, Jesus declared 
that the Gospel message is of such 
a nature that both the sower and the 
reaper may rejoice together.(a) 
Similarly, soon after His baptism 
the people asked of Him what they 
should do to be saved and He re- 
plied: “He that hath two coats, let 
him impart to him that has 
none, and he that hath meat, 
let him do likewise.” (b) These 
statements imply that the mes- 
sage of Christ should awaken 
the sympathies of men for each oth- 
er. The message sent from heaven 
to the shepherds at the Savior’s 
birth, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good will 
toward men,’’(c) itself breathes the 


(a) John 4: 36. 
(b) Luke 3:10-1}. 
_(c) Luke 2 :14. 


spirit of a beautiful brotherly love. 
By His example, Jesus showed His 
belief in the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood. For instance when 
,He presented Himself for baptism, 
it was with great humility. He set 
there the example that even He, 
the master of men, did not hold 
Himself above obedience to the gen- 
eral laws of the Gospel, but was 
willing to be placed on a level with 
His earthly brothers and sisters.(d) 
Upon another occasion when the 
mother and brothers of Jesus came 
to the house in which He was 
preaching, and asked for Him, He 
took occasion to point the lesson of 
brotherhood by saying, “He who 
shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.’ (e) 
Thus He declared the equality and 
direct relationship of all the chil- 
dren of God on earth. 

We are all quite willing to fel 
lowship with our neighbors if we 
think that they are of the right 
kind. If, however, our neighbor is 
of low degree in the eyes of the 
world we often shun his company. 
Christ frequently called attention to 
this danger. In a parable He taught 
that we should invite to our great 
gatherings in place of kinsmen, rich 
neighbors and friends, the poor, the 
maimed, the lame and the blind. 


(d) Matt. 3: 13-17. 
(e) Matt. 12: 46-50. 
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Then we shall be blessed. (f) That 
we should not give our friendship 
according to the opinion of the 
world was shown likewise in the 
call of Zacchaeus, who was a man 
despised of the great ones of the 
land, but whom Christ judged ac- 
cording to his great faith and with 
whom He sat down to eat.(g) Jesus 
accepted joyfully the worship of the 
humble. 

The great difference in the wealth 
possessed by members of the human 
races causes a difference in our wil- 
lingness to associate with our neigh- 
bors. It is easy to make friends 
with rich men. We feel it an hon- 
or to be on good terms with those 
who possess the power which 
wealth can give. Jesus understood 
this well and warned against refus- 
ing to make friends with men sim- 
ply because they are poor in this 
world’s goods. At one time while 
the Savior was speaking, one of His 
listeners felt the spirit of univer- 
sal brotherhood and desired to 
practice it. He said to the Savior: 
“Make my brother divide the inher- 
itance with me.” It appears that 
one brother was in better circum- 
stances than the other. The differ- 
ence in wealth made the two broth- 
ers unable to associate on equal 
terms. Jesus immediately pointed 
an important lesson.(j) (Which 
read.) The lesson that we should 
not choose our associates or limit 
our sympathies according to earth- 
ly wealth is likewise emphasized in 
the story of Lazarus and the rich 
man.(k). The rich man. had an 
abundance of friends. Lazarus was 
an outcast,depending on the crumbs 
that fell from the rich man’s table. 
That was their relative conditions 
on this earth. In heaven their po- 


(f)) Luke 14°12 and 13: 
(g) Luke 19: 1-10. 
Gy Linke 12 ea5: 
(k) Luke 16: 19-31, 
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sitions were reversed. Lazarus 
dwelt in the bosom of Abraham, 
while the rich man was in a place 
of torture. Had the rich man given 
his sympathies to men irrespective 
of their earthly wealth, his condi- 
tion would have been different. The 
young ruler who came to Jesus was 
sincerely anxious to secure eternal 
life, but when the command was 
given that he should sell all that he 
had and become one of the great 
majority of poor people, he seemed 
to feel the test too much and de- 
parted in sorrow.(1) Men are not 
to be judged by their wealth. Other 
things in their lives furnish a bet- 
ter and a surer index of their value 
to us as companions and friends. 
Before God all are alike. He judges 
us by our righteousness and not by 
our accumulations of gold and sil- 
ver or by our earthly position or by 
the honor in which we are held by 
men. “Freely ye have received and 
freely ye shall give,’ was the com- 
mand of Christ. Before God we are 
as little children, equal in every par- 
ticular, and we have no right to 
humble or injure each other. 

In the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan(m) the attitude of the true 
neighbor is shown very beautifully. 
He who serves us and does us good 
is our neighbor. Similarly, in the 
parable of the hours(n) the equal- 
ity of men before God is illustrated. 
The value of the least among the 
children of men is still further il- 
lustrated in the parable of the lost 
sheep. Not one of us is absent from 
the light and power and love of 
God.(o) The proud, and those who 
are lifted up in their hearts, would 
do well to take daily notice of this 
attitude of God towards His earthly — 
children. 


(1) Matt. 19: 16-22. 
(m) Luke 10: 29-37, 
(n) Matt. 20: 1-16. 
(o) Luke. 15: 3-7. 
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Our attitude towards our fellow 
men should be one of love and for- 
giveness, Repeatedly, the command 
is given that we should love our 
enemies.(p) If our brother sins 
against us we should not hold it 
against him, but as quickly as pos- 
sible make the matter right and re- 
establish a feeling of peace and 
good will.(q) The spirit of for- 
giveness should not be exercised 
once alone, but frequently,for when 
the apostle asked how often we 
should forgive our brother, the Sa- 
vior replied, “Seventy times sey- 
en.”’(r) The punishment for dis- 
cord among men will rest upon 
those from whom the offense 
comes. Our fellow men should be 
judged by the measure that we de- 
sire applied to ourselves. (s) 


That we are all equal before God 
and that we should imitate this 
Godlike quality and should give our 
best for the benefit of our fellow 
men is gloriously and eloquently 
expressed by the Savior in His Jast 
visit with His Apostles. He met 
them on the shore of the Sea- of 
Galilee, and when they asked him 
for His message, the essence of His 
reply was: “Feed My sheep.” He 
meant thereby that they should give 
His glorious message of salvation 
to all mankind, and implied in that 


(p) Luke 6: 27. 

(q) Matt. 18: 15-20. 
(r) Matt. 18: 21 and 22. 
(s) Luke-17: 1-10. 
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broad message that to him all were 
equally beloved. 

© man is a true Christian who 
does not attempt in his life to give 
such love to all mankind. The in- 
dividual who classifies and groups 
all his acquaintances according to 
various gifts or possessions and 
varies his esteem accordingly, is not 
a true follower of the humble Sqa- 
vior, who taught the lesson of a 
universal and closely knit broth- 
erhood of men. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the meaning of Jesus’ 
statement that the Gospel enables the 
sower and the reaper to rejoice togeth- 
er? j 

2. What is the essence. of Christ’s 
doctrine concerning our duties to our 
fellow men? 

3. What incidents in the life of Jesus 
illustrate His willingness to recognize 
all men as His brothers? 

4. Why should we not give our 
friendships according to the judgment of 
the world? 

5. What should be our relation to 
those who are humbler than we are? 

6. What should be our relationship to 
the poor? 

7. Why do we prefer friendships 
with the great and the rich? 

8. What is the meaning of Christ’s 
commandment that freely ye have re- 
cexved and freely ye shall give? 

9. What should we do to a brother 
who sins against us? 

10. How often should we forgive our 
brother ? 

11. On whom will the punishment for 
discord rest? 

12. What relationship should a true 
Christian bear towards all his fellow 
men? 


XXVIII. 


(For fourth week in January.) 


GOD AND MAN. 


To all who read the Bible under- 
_standingly, comes the assurance 
that God loves His children, that 
He watches over them and that in- 


# 


the great scheme of creation they 
occupy the most favored places. 

No one comes to this earth by 
chance. The Savior came here in 
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accordance with the carefully laid 
plan of the presiding spirits in 
heaven. The purpose of this life 
existence is that we may all gain 
the experience and strength that 
will entitle us to a place among 
God’s elect. Christ came to take 
away our sins, By showing us the 
right way of living, He made it 
possible for us to enter God’s pres- 
ence.(a) In the fact that the work 
of Christ upon earth was in obedi- 
ence to a plan of salvation of man- 
kind lies a testimony of the great 
love that God bears His children. 
(b) Not only is it evident that 
God has planned a method by which 
salvation may be obtained, but it is 
equally true that there appears to 
be an‘anxiety in the mind of the 
Creator that all His children be- 
come acquainted with the good 
news of salvation. Note for in- 
stance how at the very birth of 
Jesus, the angels came down from 
heaven and shouted the good tid- 
ings to the shepherds on the plains 
below. Note also how the wise 
men of foreign nations had been 
prepared so that within a short time 
after the child’s birth they were by 
-the side of His cradle rendering 
worship.(c) God desires the sal- 
vation of all His children and or- 
ders things so that all may have an 
opportunity. This is still better un- 
‘derstood in the light of the doc- 
trines discussed in the preceding 
lesson. 

It is especially easy to understand 
this love of God for His children 
when it is recalled that God is the 
Father of our spirits. While the 
exact relationship between God and 
man is not explained in detail 
by the Savior, it is referred to so 
often as to leave no misunderstand- 


(a) John 1: 29; John 3:14. 
(by) John l12: 
(co) Matt 2112) 
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ing as to the truth. Christ is the 
Son of God. He repeatedly made 
that known to His disciples. He 
declared that they were His broth- 
ers and should be with Him in His 
kingdom after this life.(d) The 
Lord even went so far as to de- 
clare to His Apostles that they 
should eat and drink at His table in 
His kingdom. (e) 

The people of this earth are of 
the same order of beings as~ the 
Father and the Son. The Gods are 
much further advanced in holiness 
than we are, but within every liv- 
ing man lies the germ of increasing 
growth. As the Savior explained, 
those who had seen him had seen 
the Father; referring, of course, to 
personal appearance and to the doc- 
trines taught. (f) 

Every person may have the as- 
surance that God watches over him 
and that he may receive such pro- 
tection as needed in all the affairs 
of life. Note, for instance, the re- 
liance which the Savior placed upon 
God’s protection when He was 
tempted sorely by the evil one.(g) 
All that God requires is that we ask 
in the right manner and He will 
give whatever he may know is good 
for us.(h) Many individuals feel 
very restless lest the Lord may for- 
get them. They feel compelled to 
worry over the possibilities in store 
for them. While the Lord undoubt- 
edly permits men to do many things 
that are not for their good, yet He 
exercises a watchful care over all 
who serve Him. The Savior gave 
us the comfort of knowing that not 
a hair of our heads is lost without 
God’s knowledge and_ permission. 


(d) re 14: 61-62; John 16: 28; 
Johne14? 1-3) 

(e) Luke 22: 30, 

Goy dom Ss See. 

(g) Matt. 4. 


(h) Luke 11: 5-12. 
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(i) In a most beautiful and po- 
etic passage the Savior explains the 
uselessness of worrying over things 


to come. The Lord is with us. 
What more do we want.(j) (Which 
read.) 

During His walk upon this 


earth Jesus typified the life of God. 
Wherever He went, His compas- 
sion for His fellow men was of 
God-like greatness. Recall for in- 
stance His compassion on the wid- 
ow at Nain, whose son had died, 
and how, moved by mercy, He re- 
stored her boy to life.(k) Recall 
also the tenderness of feeling dis- 
played by the Savior towards the 
five thousand people who had lis- 
tened to His teachings all day. He 
knew they were hungry and physi- 
cally uncomfortable and He used 
His power as God to feed them and 
restore them to comfort.(1) When 
His enemies persecuted Him and 
when the people at Jerusalem at- 
tempted to stone Him, instead of 
railing against them He spoke in 
great pity and love concerning His 
desires for the capitol city of the 
House of David. His lament over 
Jerusalem has become a classic in 
literature. (m) 

The love of God is directed to- 
wards all. To every individual is 
the promise that He watches over 
His earthly children, The plan of 
salvation has been definitely stated. 
It is true, and the truth shall make 
us free.(n) To obtain eternal life, 
however, and to be worthy of all 
the blessings that it has in its keep- 
ing, we must believe on Jesus and 
on His Father Who sent Him.(o) 

Though God reaches down to us 


(1) Matt. 10: 29-32. 
(j) Luke 12: 22-24. 
(k) Luke 7: 11-17. 
(1) Matt. 14: 15-20. 
(m) Luke 13: 31-35. 
(n) John 8: 31-59. 
(0) John 6: 47. 
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and gives the things that He sees 
we need, He does not in any way 
lower himself or permit us to mis- 
use the blessings that He has in His 
keeping. God has declared that 
He is the good shepherd,(p) but 
He has also distinctly stated that if 
the people of this world will not 


‘acknowledge His Godhead that the 


stones beneath our feet shall cry 
out allegiance to the Almighty.(q) 
God is God and we must give Him 
honor. When Jesus returns to this. 
earth He will come in great glory- 
(r) He will no longer be a de- 
spised and persecuted solitary figure 
by the Sea of Galilee. He will be 
the Master, the King who returns 
to reign forever and forever. 
There is in the relationship of 


‘God to man and all that it implies, 


a watchful care on the part of God 
and affection and obedience on the 
part of man—something so sub- 
limely great that the heart of man 
is touched by it and raised to 
higher levels of thought and action. 
God, the great one who will return 
in the clouds of heaven with ab- 
solute power over the things of 


_ earth, descended with a body of 
flesh and blood to live and suffer 


and die as other men. It was all 
for our sakes. It is well in reading 
the story of Jesus and studying 
His teachings that we get as fully 
as we can the spirit of the won- 
drous relationship that exists be- 
tween God and His children. 
REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. To what extent does chance gov- 
ern this earth? 

2. What is the purpose of this life 
existence ? 

3. Why did Christ come on earth? 

4. In what sense is God our Father? 

5. In what sense are we the brethren 
of Christ? 


(Concluded on page 528.) 


(p) John 10: 1-21. 


(q) Luke 19: 40. 
GS) Wilehan, Zaye, Gil. 
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Senior Lesson for Second Week in January.) 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “the 
Sage of Con- 
cord,’ was born 
in Boston, May 
25, -1803,. the 
second of five 
sons. He was 
the flower of a 
long «line of 
goodancestors. 
In each of seven generations there 
had been a minister. His grand- 
father urged his parishioners to 
fight at Concord Bridge, and died 
from fever while hastening to join 
the troops at Ticonderoga. His 
father, the minister of the First 
Church of Boston, was witty, fond 
of society, and deeply intelligent. 
His mother was a high-bred, ten- 
der, thoughtful woman. 

When Emerson was but eight 
years old his father died, and his 
mother had to work very hard in 
order to give her sons an education 
equal to their father’s. 

In 1813, Emerson entered the 
Boston Latin school and from there 
went to Harvard. While at the lat- 
ter place he was “President’s Fresh- 
man,” thereby receiving his lodg- 
ings free for carrying official mes- 
sages, and by acting as waiter par- 
tially paid for his board. Later he 
tutored younger pupils. Although 
he was bright, through lack of dili- 
gent study he did not distinguish 
himself at schoo]. After his gradu- 
ation, in 1821, he hoped to become a 
professor of rhetoric, but was un- 
able to secure a position. However 
he taught school for several years, 


Erratum:—In Lesson II, page 247 parents should read patients. 


his patients up to two_weeks before his death.” 


though the work was very distaste- 
ful to him. 

Emerson studied for the minis- 
try under Dr. William Ellery Chan- 
ning, and in due time was “appro- 
bated to preach.” In 1829, he be- 
came Henry Ware’s colleague in 
the Second Church of Boston; later 
he was the sole incumbent. In that 
same year he was married to Miss 
Tucker, who lived to enjoy only 
three years of married life. 

Emerson resigned his charge in 
1832 because of doubts he had about 
administering the Lord’s Supper 
and the offering of public prayers. 
Had he been hypocritical he would 
have concealed his doubts, but be- 
ing honest and frank he told his 
flock of his difficulties. When he 
found that they did not agree with 
him he withdrew from the ministry 
without harsh or bitter feelings on 
either side. 

Emerson spent the next year 
abroad, where he met many distin- 
guished authors, among others Col- 
eridge, DeQuincey, Wordsworth, 
and Carlyle. With the latter he 
formed a very warm and lasting 
friendship. 

After his return from Europe, 
Emerson began his career as a lec- 
turer. At first he was not under- 
stood. James F. Clarke thus de- 
scribed the impressions made by his 
earliest lectures: 


The majority of the sensible, practical 
community regarded him as mystical, or 
crazy, or affected, as an imitator of Car- 
lyle, as racked and revolutionary, as a 
fool, as one who did not himself know 
what he meant. A smail but determined 
minority, chiefly composed of young 


“Dr. Ichabod Bryant . . . visited 
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men and women, admired him and be- 
lieved in him, took him for their guide, 
teacher, master, I, and most of my 
friends, belonged to this class. Without 
accepting all of his opinions, or indeed 
knowing what they were, we felt that he 
did us more good than any other writer 
or speaker among us, and chiefly in two 
ways—first, by encouraging self-reliance, 
and secondly, by encouraging God-reli- 
ance. 


He was a sincere and earnest, 

though not an eloquent speaker. He 
had a pleasing voice, “the perfect 
music of spiritual utterance.”’ While 
he did not make use of gesture nor 
speak with vehemence, yet he was 
very impressive. 
_ His marriage to Lydia Jackson 
occurred in 1835, He then settled 
at Concord, where, with his wife, 
“an incarnation of Christianity,” his 
mother, “whitest, mildest, most con- 
servative of ladies, whose only ex- 
ception to her universal preference 
for old things is her son;” his boy, 
“a piece of love and sunshine, well 
worth my watching from morning 
to night,” he lived a quiet, happy 
life. 

In 1836 Emerson gave to the 
world Nature, his first book. It did 
not meet with a warm reception, 
only five hundred copies were sold 
in twelve years: This is not to be 
wondered at, when one finds how 
incomprehensible it is to the ordi- 
nary mind. Emerson based _ this 
work on the idea that the universe 
is composed of Nature and the 
Soul. He “considered their rela- 
tions and the ministry of nature to 
the senses; the office of love and 
beauty ; the influence of nature up- 
on the intellect, the moral sense, 
and the will.” 

Emerson published his first vol- 
ume of Essays in 1841. It contained 
History, Self-Reliance, Compensa- 
tion; Spiritual Laws, Love, Friend- 
ship, Prudence, Heroism,The Over- 
Soul, Circles, Intellect, and Art. 
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These essays have much depth and 
richness. Painter says, “Perhaps 
nothing more suggestive and in- 
spiring has been produced in the 
whole range of American litera- 
tured 

Three years later a second vol- 
ume of Essays appeared. Shortly 
afterward his first volume of po- 
ems was published. In 1847 he 
took a second trip to England, and 
delivered a series of lectures before 
appreciative and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. Subsequently he selected 
seven of the best of these addresses 
and published them under the title 
Representative Men. Between 1856 
and 1876 he wrote English Traits, 
a fearless statement of its author’s 
impressions of England and her 
people. Conduct of Life, May Day 
and Other Pieces, Society and Sol- 
itude, and Letters and Social Aims. 

Towards the end of Emerson’s 
life his sight, hearing, and memory 
gradually failed. He found enjoy- 
ment in reading, but on laying the 
book aside, could not remember 
what had interested him. “My 
memory hides itself,” he would Say. 
He realized that his powers were 
failing, yet he did not complain. 
Shortly before his death he said, 
“When one’s wits begin to leave 
him it is time the heavens opened 
and took him to themselves.” The 
Angel of Death took him home 
April 27, 1882. He was buried in 
the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at 
Concord. 

Emerson doubted the existence 
of matter, and so identified himself 
with Transcendentalism or Idealism 
as he called the movement. 

He was remarkably tolerant. 
On one occasion when he had 
lectured, a minister prayed that 
they might be delivered from ever 
again hearing “such transcendental 
nonsense.’’ Emerson listened atten- 


tively to the prayer and quietly re- 
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marked, ‘“He seems a very consci- 
entious, plain-spoken man.” 

His affection for children was 
very marked, and they, in turn, lov- 
ed him. He was passionately fond 
of his little son. When death claim- 
ed “that piece of love and sunshine” 
the heart-broken father wrote, “A 
few weeks ago I accounted myself 
a very rich man, and now the poor- 
est of all.” When a gleam of light 
came to him, he wrote Threnody, 
one of the noblest elegies ever writ- 
ten. 


Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 

What rainbows teach and sunsets show? 

Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll~ of 
fates, 

Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 

Saying, What is excellent 

As God lives is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, heart's loves remain; 

Heart's love will meet thee again. 


human 


Emerson was kind and gentle, 
upright and pure, cheerful and 
hopeful. Men said that “he was ra- 
diant with goodness, that his pres- 
ence was like a benediction; that 
he exhibited the meekness and gen- 
tleness of Christ.” It is no marvel, 
then, that he has exerted such a 
powerful influence: the greatness of 
the man illumines his works. 

Emerson’s literary methods were 
peculiar; he would jot down the 
stray thoughts that came to him 
while walking or talking. Later 
elaborating them and noting the 
subject of each paragraph; then 
when he needed a lecture or essay, 
he collected the paragraphs bearing 
on one subject, supplying such con- 
nections as were necessary. He as- 
similated that which he most ad- 
mired in other writers. “All minds 
quote,” he said. “Old and new 
make the warp and woof of every 
moment. There is no thread that 
is not a twist of these two strands. 
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By necessity, by proclivity, and by 
delight, we all quote.” He revised 
carefully, cutting out every unnec- 
essary word and phrase. He was 
very careful in his choice of words,’ 
and was dissatisfied until the right 
one was found. Lowell once wrote 


‘this criticism: 


A diction at once so rich and homely as 
his I know not where to match in these 
days of writing by the page; it is like 
homespun cloth of gold.” 


He did not seek a logical order 
in his writings. He said, “In writ- 
ing my thoughts I seek no order or 
harmony or result I am not careful 
to see how they comport with other 
thoughts and other moods, I trust 


‘them for that.” He gave forth what 


seemed to come to him by intuition. 
He said, “I feel it to be true.” If 
some one called his attention to a 
conflict in his statements he refused 
to make them harmonize, saying 
they were both right in spite of 
appearances. His essays might be 
read backwards, but Emerson said 
that was his way of writing. He 
could not argue. 


_ I do not know what arguments mean 
in reference to any expression of a 
thought. I delight in telling what I 
think; but if you ask me how I dare 
say so, or why it -is so, I am the most 
helpless of mortal men. 


‘His principal works “rest on a 
mystic sense of the all-originating 
and all-pervading presence of God 
—the source of all life, of all beau- 
ty, of all truth.” 

By some Emerson is considered 
our greatest poet. His poetry, like 
his prose, shows his idealistic phi- 
losophy. He had the poetic feeling 
but he fell short on the technical 
part. Some one has said that he 
was a poet “wanting the accom- 
plishment of verse.” Often he is 
obscure and many of his readers 
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-fail to get the best of his thought: 
yet some of his poetry is very clear. 
Note this: 


God said, “I am tired of Kings, 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

“My angel—his name is freedom— 
Choose him to be your king; 

He shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing. 


“Lo I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the west, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best; 


“I show Columbia of the rocks 
. Which dip their foot in the seas 
And soar to the air-born flocks 
Of clouds and the boreal fleece.” 
—Boston Hymn. 


After calling the world “a temple 
whose walls are covered with em- 
blems, pictures, and commandments 
of the Deity,” he said, “The poet is 
the sayer, the namer, and_ repre- 
sents beauty. Poetry is the per- 
petual endeavor to express the spirit 
of the thing.” 

His ardent love of nature is 
shown in most of his poetry: 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhymes the ore for- 

sake. —Nature. 
And when I am stretched beneath the 
pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 


I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned 


_  Glensrs : 
For what are they all in their high con- 
ceit, 
When man in the bush with God may 
meet? —Good-Bye. 
He drew lessons from humble 
objects: 


Wiser far than human seer, 

Yellow-breeched philosopher. 

- Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
—The Humblebee. 
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Emerson can not be called’a pop- 
ular poet, yet he was thoughtful, 
and gave helpful messages : 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” : 
~ —Voluntaries. 


Hast not thy share? On winged feet, 
Lo! it rushes thee to meet; ; 
And all that Nature made thy own, 
Floating in air or pent in stone, — 
Will rive the hills and swim the sea, 


-And, like thy shadow, follow thee. 


—Compensation. 


Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, 

“°Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” — 
—Sacritice. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Tell of the, birth and ancestry of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
2. Tell of his schooling; of his teach- 
ing. 

3. How were his lectures received at 
first ? 

4. Name and tell something about his 
books. 

5. What were some of 
characteristics ? 

6. Tell of Emerson’s literary meth- 
ods. 

7. How does Emerson rank as a 
poet? 

8. Read a favorite poem. 

9. Give quotations from Self-Reli- 
ance; from Compensation. 

10. Give quotations to show some of 
Emerson’s convictions. 

11. Give quotations 
Laws; from Friendship. 

12. Give quotations from his poems. 

13. Give quotations from his prose 
works. 

14. What place does Emerson hold 
in American literature? 


Emerson's 


from Spiritual 


CHARACTERISTIC QUOTATIONS FROM 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 


Never mind the ridicule, never 
mind the defeat; up again, old 
heart! there is victory yet 
for all justice, and the true ro- 
matice which the world exists to re- 
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alize will be the transformation of 
genius into practical power.—Es- 
says on Experience. 

Trust thyself: every heart vi- 
brates to that iron string.—Self-Re- 
liance. 

Always pay: for, first or last, you 
must pay your entire debt. Per- 
sons and events may stand for a 
time between you and justice, but it 
is only a postponement. You must 
pay at last your own debt—Com- 
pensation. 

If you have not slept, or if you 
have slept, or if you have headache, 
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or sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder- 
stroke, I beseech you, by all the 
angels, to hold your peace, and not 
pollute the morning . . . by 
corruption and groans. Come out 
in the azure. Love the day. Do 
not leave the sky out of your land- 
scape.—Behavior. 

Every man takes care that his 
neighbor shall not cheat him. But 
a day comes when he begins to care 
that he do not cheat his neighbor. 
Then all goes well. He has changed 
his market-cart into a chariot of the 
suin.—Worship. 


JUNIOR LESSON. 
(For second week in January.) 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


Louisa May Alcott is recognized 
by Americans as the greatest and 
most popular story teller for chil- 
dren in her generation. She has 
won her way into the hearts of 
young people in every condition of 
life in her own country and in many 
foreign lands. Her works are a 
revelation of herself. The material 
for the stories was furnished by 
her own experiences and those of 
others directly about her and these 
well-remembered girlish frolics and 
fancies appealed to the hearts of 
girls everywhere. 

Although of New England par- 
entage, Miss Alcott was born in 
Germantown, Penn., on Nov. 29, 
1832. Her father had gone there 
to take charge of a school, but when 
she was a small child, the family 
removed to Boston and most of her 
life was spent there or in Concord. 
Her father, Amos Bronson Alcott, 
was a well-educated man of rare 
thought, greatly misunderstood and 
not appreciated by the majority of 
people, but highly regarded as a 
philosopher by a few who lived in 
advance of the age. His refinement 
and rare culture gave much by way 


of inheritance and environment to 
his children, but he could do little 
towards the material support of his 
family that he dearly loved. They 
were devoted to him, though his 
poverty brought them many trials 
and privations. Mrs. Alcott, mar- 
ried from a home of luxury and 
ease, bore the troubles heroically, 
never wavering in her devotion to 
her children nor affection for her 
husband. 

Childhood was the happiest time 
of Louisa’s life. Her buoyant, fun- 
loving nature led by a very active 
imagination, found vent in many 
frolics and much mischief. With 
her three sisters she spent much 
time acting, out in the barn, the 
stories they had heard. They “made 
believe” their minds were . little 
round rooms in which the soul lived 
and in which good or bad things 
were preserved. In the story of 


_ ‘Little Men,” she describes this 


childish play and Demi, one of the 
characters, cleans out his little 
room. Louisa was very fond of 
animals, as is abundantly shown in 
her stories. When only eight years 
of age, she was inspired to write 
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her first verses by finding a little 
half-starved bitd in the garden. 
“The Seven Black Cats” in “Aunt 
Jo’s Scrap Bag” is founded on a 
childish experience with her pets. 
She was a very strong, vigorous 
girl, always taking the greatest 
pleasure in outdoor sports from the 
time she rolled a hoop around Bos- 
ton Commion without once stopping, 


to when, as a young lady,she walked. 


twenty miles in five hours and werit 
to a party in the evening. Her na- 
ture was quick, warm, and impul- 
sive. A little poem called “My 
Kingdom,” that she wrote when a 
girl, expresses her condition. 
A little kingdom I possess, 

Where thoughts and feelings dwell. 
And very hard I find the task 

Of governing it well; 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 

A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 

On all my words and deeds. - 


Louisa’s mother was very near to 
her, always lovingly guiding or 
checking the child so like herself. 
She had a sweet way of writing lit- 
tle notes to her daughter, correct- 
ing or praising her. This is one the 
girl treasured: 

Dearest——I am sure you have lived 
very near to God today, you have been 
so good and happy. Let each day be 
like this, and life will become a sweet 


song for you and all who love you,— 
none so much as your Mother. 


Miss Alcott’s education for the 
most part was received from her 
father. She went to a little district 
school for only a few months. Sug- 
gestions for the frolics in Under the 
Lilacs she took from this genuine 
old-fashioned school. On two other 
occasions she attended private 
school for a short time. Mr. Alcott 
liked to try his theories upon 
the children, who learned to feel 
and think justly and to express their 
thoughts and feelings freely and 
forcibly, if they did not become very 
familiar with the teachnical facts of 
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the school curriculum, Their ef- 
forts at poetry and prose were not 
laughed at, but they were encour- 
aged to .try again. They were 
taught to keep journals regularly. - 
Louisa’s was always a pleasure to 
her, for as she said, “her thoughts 
would flow.” We learn from it 
much of her thoughts, feelings and 
experiences during her entire life, 
though the most personal parts 
have been destroyed. These are a 
few girlish extracts: 


Boston, May, 1850—In looking over 
our journals, Father says, “Anna’s is 
about other people, Louisa’s about her- 
Selige gall haters true, for I don’t talk 
about myself; yet must always think of 
the wilful, moody girl I try to manage; 
and in my journal I write of her to see 
how she gets on. Anna is so good she 
need not take care of herself, and can 
enjoy other people. If I look in my 
glass, I try to keep down vanity about 
my long hair, my well-shaped head, and 
my good nose. In the street [I try not 
to covet fine things. My quick tongue is 
always getting me into trouble, and my 
moodiness makes it hard to be cheerful 
when I think how poor we are, how 
much worry it is to live, and how many 
things I long to do I never can. 

I can’t talk to any one but mother 
about my troubles, and she has so many. 
now to bear I try not to add any more. 
I know God is always ready to hear, but 
heaven’s so far away in the city, and I 
so heavy I can’t fly up to find Him. 


Mr. Alcott, with some other en- 
thusiastists, having failed in con- 
ducting a farm called Fruitland, 
along peculiar lines, the family 
were greatly impoverished. Louisa 
later gave an account of this col- 
ony in her story called Transcen- 
dental Wild Oats in Silver Pitchers. 
A little later, Mrs. Alcott’s father 
dying, left her a small amount of 
money, which, with $500 Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a life-long friend, 
added, enabled them to buy a home 
in Concord. In this house the girlish 
life of Louisa was passed which she 


_has represented so fully in Little 
Women. 


As there was little there 
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for either father or mother to do, 
they were forced to move to Bos- 
ton. 

The mother’s cares and. self-sac- 
rifice appealed strongly to Louisa 
at an early age, and she determined 
to do all in her power to lessen 
those burdens. The remainder of 
her life was a struggle to fulfill that 
determination. It curtailed her girl- 
ish fun and made life a solemn mat- 
ter. She began teaching when 
eighteen and continued it for ten 
years, reciving very small salary. 
Often she did sewing in the eve- 
nings and during the vacation 
months tried to earn a little at do- 
mestic service. She had a great de- 
sire to go on the stage, but for sev- 
eral reasons she was unable to do 
so, and contented herself writing 
farces and taking part in private 
theatricals. At this time she began 
her literary career, receiving five 
dollars for a story. Entries in her 
journal plainly tell us conditions 
during these years: 


1852, High Street, Boston—After the 
small-pox summer we went to a house 
in High Street. Mother opened an in- 
telligence office. It is not fit work for 
her, but it paid; and she always did what 
came to her in the way of duty or char- 
ity, and let pride, taste, and comfort suf- 
fer for Love’s sake. Anna and I taught; 
Lizzie was our little housekeeper,—our 
angel, in a cellar kitchen; May went to 
school; father wrote and talked when he 
could get classes or conversations. Our 
poor little home had much love and hap- 
piness in it, and was a shelter for lost 
girls, abused wives, friendless children, 
and weak or wicked men. Father and 
mother had no money to give, but gave 
them time, sympathy, help; and if bless- 
ings would make them rich, they would 
be millionaires. This is practical Chris- 
tianity. 

My first story was printed, and $5 paid 


for it. It was written in Concord when . 


I was sixteen. Great rubbish! Read it 
aloud to sisters, and when they praised 
it, not knowing the author, I proudly an- 
nounced her name. 


1854—I am’ grubbing away as usual 


trying to get money enough to buy moth- 
er a nice warm shawl. I have $11, all 


my own earnings—five for a story, and 
four for a pile of sewing I did. 

I got a crimson ribbon for a bonnet 
for May, and I took my straw and fixed 
it nicely with some duds I had. Her old 
one haunted me all winter, and I want 
her to look neat. 

1855, March—Got $10 for Genevieve. 
Prices go up, as people like the tales 
and ask who wrote them. Finished 
Twelve Bubbles. Sewed a good deal and 
got very tired; one job for Mr. G of a. 
dozen pillow cases, one dozen sheets, six 
fine cambric neckties, and two dozen 
handkerchiefs, at which I had to work 
all one night to get them done, as they 
were a gift to him, I got only $4. 

Sewing won’t make my fortune; but I 


can plan my stories while IT work, and 
then scribble *°em down on Sunday. 

1260—-.. . . Got a carpet with my 
$50 ,and wild Louisa’s head kept the feet 
of the family warm. 

For a season Miss Alcott turned 
to writing sentimental stories, as 
she needed the money, and they 
found a ready market. She knew 
they were not the best of which she. 
was capable. Only two of these 
stories, The Baron’s Gloves and A 
Whisper in the Dark, are now in- 
cluded with other works, and her 
friends regret their publication, for 
though they are not immoral, they 
do not compare with her other tales. 

After one of her stories sent to 
the Atlantic Monthly was accepted 
and ‘commended, a great demand 
for her tales began. Their money 
value increased until in 1876, Miss 
Alcott received $3,000 for a short 
serial. 

Miss Alcott felt deeply the excite- 
ment when the Civil War broke 
out. She could vividly remember 
a fugitive slave whom her mother 
had hidden in the oven years be- 
fore. Her patriotic zeal and true 
sympathy lead her to become a 
nurse. She went to Washington 
and served in a crowded, ill-ven- 

- tilated hospital until she contracted 
typhoid fever and was taken home 
by her father. She says, “I was 
never ill before this time and never 
well afterward.” 
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~ Miss Alcott next wrote Hospital 

Sketches, stories growing out of 
her experiences in the hospital or 
remotely connected with them. My 
Contraband is one of the most dra- 
matic and powerful stories she ever 
wrote. The book met with a wide 
popularity, Her first long novel, 
Moods, was published soon after- 
wards. She had worked on this 
for years and it proved to be the 
least successful of her books, but 
was to the author the dearest. She 
meant to represent much of her 
Own nature in Sylvia, the heroine, 
but Jo, in Little Women,more close- 
ly portrays her character. 

In 1868, upon request of a pub- 
lisher for a girls’ book, Miss Alcott 
began to write Little Women. It is 
her masterpiece, and immediately 
became popular, being translated 
into French, German, and Dutch, 
besides being well known in all 
English-speaking lands. Several 
generations have come up since 
then and it still commands a ready 
sale. The sequel, Little Men, soon 
followed, and when the demand for 
more became so great, Miss Alcott 
wrote Jo’s Boys. The style of these 
books is thoroughly easy. The girls 
talk and act like girls and not as 
prim little women. These stories 
have made many a girl feel a deep- 
er sense of family love and the 
benefits to be gained from lives of 
earnest effort, mutual sacrifice, and 
high aims. Laurie was a Polish 
boy whom the author met while in 
Europe. 

The continual strain of overwork 
destroyed her health. Often in her 
interest and feverish excitement, 
she had written all night, unable 
to sleep. Now she became almost 
a nervous wreck. Her father’s debts 
were now all paid and the family 
was supported in comfort. The 
dream of her youth was fulfilled, 
but she could not enjoy life, being 
seldom free from pain. Twice Miss 


Alcott went abroad, had pleasant 
experiences, and partly regained 
her health, only to find “aches and 
nerves” soon revisiting her, Shaw 
Straps in Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag is 
a story of many European experi- 
ences. 

Of the period while she was writ- 
ing The Old-Fashioned Girl, the 
author writes: 


I wrote it with my left hand in a 
sling, one foot up, and head aching, and 
no voice. Yet, as the book is funny, 
people will say, “Didn’t you enjoy do- 
ing it?” 


In her home there were sorrows, 
the death of her sister’s husband, 
whom she greatly respected, the 
lingering illness of her mother, her 
death, and finally the loss of her 
youngest sister, who married 
abroad where Louisa had sent her 
to study art. She left her infant 
daughter to her elder sister’s care 
and the principal interest of Miss 
Alcott’s later years was the care of 
this child. In her journal we find 
this quotation concerning the baby: 


She always comes to me, and seems 
to have decided that I am really “mam- 
ma.” My heart is full of pride and joy, 
and the touch of the dear little hands 
seems to take away the bitterness of 
grief. I often go at night to see if she 
is really here, and the sight of the little 
head is like sunshine to me. 


Miss Alcott had the rare good 
fortune of living all her life in the 
society of the noblest men and 
women. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Thoreau, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Theodore Parker, Margaret 
Fuller, and Elizabeth Peabody were 
her most intimate and steadfast 
friends. After her literary success 
was assured, she was lionized by 
society, associating with many of 
the brightest minds of the day. She 


never married, though a biographer 


tells us that she had opportunities 
of marriage which she graciously 
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declined. Miss Alcott herself did 
not wish her representative, Jo, to 
marry, but yielded to the demands 
of the publishers and the public, 
creating the character of the Ger- 
man professor. The love-stery is 
the part of her books that she cared 
the least for, though she has pic- 
tured some very sweet love scenes, 
not stilted nor unnatural. King of 
Clubs and Queen of Hearts is a 
sweet love tale, and Miss Todger’s 
Teapot is true to a quiet, deep af- 
fection that does not fade away 
with youth. 

Miss Alcott’s health failed rapid- 
ly, and she died March 6, 1888, not 
knowing that her aged father, 
stricken with paralysis, had preced- 
ed her a few hours before. 

Much as Miss Louisa M. Alcott 
loved literature it was not an end 
in itself but a means. It filled her 
sacred mission of providing for the 
wants of her family, in whom her 
whole heart was bound. In her 
line of work she is unsurpassed, 
representing boy and girl life in a 
free, natural manner, united with a 
high moral purpose. There is a 
purity of feeling and a love for the 
common virtues of truth, unselfish- 
ness, kindness, and industry in all 
her books for boys and girls. Affec- 
tion for family appears as the ho- 
liest and sweetest phase of human 
nature. There are defects in her 
style and some books show evidence 
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of drudgery of production. The 
style of expression is easy and col- 
loquial, lacking purity and elegance. 
But in her more ambitious novels. 
the expression differs, often being 
labored and stilted, while in other 
parts beautifully pure and easy. She 
longed for higher forms of art than 
pleasant stories for children, and 
several times attempted to portray. 
the life of mature men and women 
in. Work, Moods and A Modern 
Mephistopheles. While these nov- 
els show originality and keen 
thought, they have not met with the 
success and appeaval that the others 
have. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. From what sources do we get the 
best idea of Miss Alcott’s true char- 
acter? 

2. Which three quotations from the 
journal seem to you to be the most 
characteristic ? 

3. Relate some experiences of her 
eirthood. 

4. Tell some of her difficulties. 

5. Why was she greatly loved by 
boys and girls? 

6. Why is Little Women very popu- 
lar? 

7. Of what assistance was she to her 
family? To her readers? 

8. What furnished the material for 
her stories? 

9. Name some stories and tell how 
they were suggested. 

10. Which of her books do you like 
best? Why? 

11. Give a synopsis of one of her 
stories. 


LESSON XXVIII—ConcLupeEp. 


6. What did the Savior mean when 
He said that those who had seen Him 
had seen the Father? 


7. To what extent does God watch 
over His earthly children? 


8. Flow did Jesus in His earth life 
exemplify the great love of God for His 
children? 


9. When the people of Jerusalem at- 
tempted to destroy Him, how did Jesus 
express Himself concerning the great 
city? 


10. What is necessary to obtain eter- 
nal life? 

11. Who is the master of the uni- 
verse? 

12. What must we do to show God 
honor? 

13. If the children of God fail to 
show God honor, will He be without 
honor? Why? 

14. When Jesus returns what will be 
His condition? 

15. What is the enact of God’s rela- 
tionship to man upon our daily lives? 


MapoNNA AND CHILD. From Painting by Ferruzzt. 


Young Woman's Journal 


Vol. 18. December, 1907. No. [2 


Christnas Gift. 


Valeria DeMlude Kelsey. 


@ORou mighty GArist, serene ao gPorious, 

@’er every phase of fife vicforioud; 

Genffe yet dauntfedd, fonefy ad a sfar, 

living ORy simpfe round in days afar,— 

dfow fike a SeareRPighl from cefedfiaf SpRered 
Oby fife SRined on us tArougA the vanidfed yeard! 
AND man in Rumbfenedd Keeps GRridtmasd May, 
Hoping that something of that birtAnigAt ray 
SRall pierce Rid gfoom ano fead Rim fo the fight 
Oftaf @eeus fouljo Beyond the tombs bPack nigAf; 
loead Bim ano fitf Rim witA divinity, 

Making Rim one with God efernatty, 


et 
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Kate Thomas. 


I looked out on the growing eventide, 
And saw there scrolled above: 

Lo! the heart’s hunger shall be satisfied, 
Surely as God is Love! 


Hannah looked long upon the 
dead face. Then she drew the sheet 
over it, wet the cloths and put the 
basin of ice on the breast. Martha 
placed a second one just above the 
knees and emptied the wash bowl 
for the last time, glancing askant 
at Hannah with keen, fond eyes. 

“You go home,” she said kindly. 
“You're clean wore out.” 

“Pall be wanting his dinner,” 
Hannah answered dully. “I guess 
it’s long past time, I hate to leave 
you here alone. Melissy Cardston 
says she'll sit up to-night with me.” 

“You ain’t going to sit up to- 
night, Hannah Davis! You’re most 
dead a-ready. Let some o’ the men 
dOnitss 

“They ain’t so good at them 
things as women.” Hannah stated 
it as a simple fact without criticism. 
“Tf they lose their sleep thev’re just 
done for the next day. We’re more 
staying somehow. There’s been 
plenty to offer. People are mostly 
always good when folks are in 
troubles il dtas-lief-sit. up.) iat 4 
she spoke shyly, jerking her head 
towards the other room, “should 
wake, it’s more used to me.” 


“T wonder what will become of 
the poor little thing,’ breathed 
Martha. 

Hannah made no replv. She bent 
over the sleeping baby, her repress- 
ed lips tighter and her flat bosom 
heaving. She drank it in with her 
eyes, the fuzzy growth of hair, the 


delicate shadow of coming eve- 


brows, the pink curve of the cheek, 
the funny little lump of nose (she 
had laughed at that nose when the 
baby first came), the soft lips 
crooked with the smile mothers call 
dreams of angels and doctors real- 
ities of colic, the tiny ditch at the 
wrist where the arm lapped over 
the hand, the bits of thin, thin rosy 
nails. 

“Maybe Mattie Brown’ll want it,” 
ventured Martha. “She ain’t been 
herself at all since Freddie died. 
Just seems to kinder hanker for 
something.” 

Hannah straightened herself, 
looked desperately at her friend, 
and spoke with evident effort. 

“T guess you'll think I’m crazy,— 
but—I’d give anything to have it!” 

Martha’s keen, kind eyes were 
looking out through the window 
over the hay field. 

“T don’t know who’s got a better 
right,” she said, practically. 

Hannah gasped. 

“You don’t think ?’m —!” 

“T think you’re an out and out 
heroine, Hannah Davis, that’s what 
I think you are,” she said vigorous- 
ly. “A pity if you can’t have some 
joy in your life.” 

“Tf pa’d let me,” sighed Hannah. 

“Ain’t you old enough yet to do 
something your pa won't let you? 
You’ve got more gray in your hair 
than I have.”’ 


“You don’t know pa,” said Han- 
nah. 


“You bet I-do!” Martha snapped. 
“And heaven was considering him 
overmuch or it'd have sent me down 
into his family! You’re as good ¢ 
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woman as ever breathed, Hannah 
Davis, but you’re too tame.” 

“I guess you’re right,” Hannah 
acquiesced weakly. “But pa ain’t 
_ getting his dinner. I’d better go.” 

“Or you'll get spanked,” Martha 
added, with sarcasm, not forget- 
ting, however, to fetch her friend’s 
coat and wind her black home-knit 
scarf well around her head and 
neck. 

Hannah went back over the path 
she had broken herself hours be- 
fore. She did not trouble to lift her 
skirts out of the snow. Her arms 
were crossed in front of her, the 
fingers of each hand clasping the 
opposite arm. Her left elbow was 
slightly raised and her head was 
bent towards it as if watching a 
child that might be lying there 
asleep. She stooped under the bars 
of the gate and went hurriedly up 
the narrow path lined on both sides 
with straw covered rose-bushes. 

William Davis was in need of 
food, and showed it by his manner. 

“T allus said that if some of the 
people that preach in meetin’ ’d look 
after their folks at home first there 
wouldn’t be no need of so much 
preachin’,” was his gracious greet- 
ing, 

“Are you hungry, pa?” 

~beelahunety! Y’ didn’t ask 
Jenny Thorn that. Y’ jes’ nachurly 
went to work and got ’er some- 
thin’.” 

“She’s dead, pa. I helped lay 
her out.” It was characteristic of 
Hannah that while she always did 
most of the work she spoke of it as 
helping. 

“Why didn’t y’ say so ’fore I 
spoke? Never mind fussin’. Some 
bread an’ milk’ll do me.” 

“Oh, not for dinner, pa. It won’t 


take two minutes to warm up them — 


potatoes and fry you an aig.” 
“Two aigs. Mebbe I won’t want 
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‘em now. I’ve gone too long. An 
old man like me ought t’ have some 
attention paid to ’im. Did she die 


easy?” 
“Hard. It made me right sick. 
Seemed like. she didn’t want to 


leave the baby.” 

“Tt’d been better if it ’d died too.” 

Hannah’s hand closed convulsive- 
ly on the egg she held. The shell 
cracked. 

“Now what ’y doin’? If y’ ain’t 
the carelessest creature! Sure the 
yelk ll be broken. I can’t eat brok- 
en aigs!” 

“It'll do all right in a cake,” she 
said, coldly, 

“Cake!” shrieked the old man. 
“Cake! Who’s talkin’ about cakes? 
Who’s wastin’ butter an’ sugar on 
cakes? Have I followed a plough 
all the days of m’ youth layin’ up a 
home for ’em t’ sit by an’ see em 
wastin’ my substance now I’m old! 
Ain't y’ got no decent bread ?” 

“The baking wasn’t so good this 
week,” said Hannah. 

“Can’t I see that? 
in’ me for? When’s the funeral 
goin’ to be? An’ who’s goin’ t’ 
take care o’ the baby?” 

“That’s what I wanted to ask 
you, pa. I—I’d like to bring it 
here.” Hannah, like Hannibal, had 
crossed the Alps. 

“Bring it—good Lord!—bring it 
—" whe old . man ssat.gasping: 
“Here—here—to keep me awake all 
night with its squallin’! Haven't I 
raised children enough but I’ve got 
to take another family! Feed ’em 
an’ clothe ’em an’ send ’em to school 
an’ set ’°em up when they’re mar- 
fied. 

“There's only one. And -it is 
very little now. It will be all of 
six months before it starts to school 
and fully three years before it’s 
married.” 

Hannah surprised herself with 


What y’ tell- 
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that speech. It sounded more like 
Martha. The old man grumbled on. 
He was being neglected in his age. 
The little he had saved would be 
squandered on other people’s chil- 
dren and he would die in poverty 
and be buried by the ward. He 
couldn’t think what was the matter 
with Hannah. She was certainly 
old enough to have more sense. 

“Well?” asked Martha when her 
friend returned. 

“He says no,” answered Hannah, 
miserably. 

Martha made no comment. It 
was perhaps two hours later that 
she said, 

“You're not going to sit up to- 
night, Lil Webster’s going to stay 
with Melissy. You git your pa an 
early supper, and you take this with 
you.” She wrapped a blanket 
about the warm bundle in Hannah’s 
lap, and pressed it closer into her 
arms. 

“Kad it ought to’ go out’ im the 
cold?” Hannah asked, hesitatingly. 

“Someone’s got to take it out to- 
morrow, Martha reminded her.” 

Living next door to the meeting 
house, the old man attended the fu- 
neral. Hannah was not there. She 
was too shame-faced to take the 
baby, and:she could not leave it. She 
told herself. that if the dead moth- 
er’s spirit looked down on the last 
rites and found her missing that 
circumstances over which she had 
no control would prove praisewor- 
thy regrets. Besides if her father 
really intended to turn the child out 
it was her right to have this two 
hours of undisturbed joy. Martha 
scanned the small congregation, 
and noting her friend’s absence, lost 
most of the discourse in picturing 


her happiness, and went home well 


contented. She was not prepared 
for the knock that came on the 
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door later, nor the beaten Hannah 
that followed it. 

“Tt cried quite a bit,” she said, ° 
humbly,” and pa’s been—awful! 
And it’s outrageous to ask you— 
when you’ve got so many of your 
own to look after—but you'd be 
good to it—and if it was some- 
wheres near—I could come in and 
tend it—I ain’t got courage to give 
it to strangers—” 

She was stuttering pitifully. 
Martha’s heart rose into her throat 
and choked her. 

“Nobody but you ain’t going to 
have it,” she said, decidedly. “Lyla’s 
a big girl and she'll like to watch 
it. She helps with the children 
right along. We'll keep it two or 
three days till you kin get it legally 
adopted.” 

“There ain't no use,” said .Han- 
nah, shaking her head. 

“Tf Moses had a-said that,” cried 
Martha, impatiently, “More than 
the Egyptians would haye been 
drowned in the Red Sea.” 

“She’s right,” Hannah muttered 
to herself over and over on the way 
back,” I ain’t got no spirit. I ain’t 
never had no spirit.” 

The old man looked up with a 
sneering smile as she entered. 

“Oh, ye’ve toted it off. That's 
bein’ sensible. If yer so all-fired 
fond of kids why didn’t y’ have 
some 0’ yer own?” 

The injustice of it! Hannah 
came towards the table and faced 
him. 

“There’s a lot o’ things you 
ought to have knowed long ago,” 
she said, “and I don’t know as it ’d 
hurt for you to learn ’em now. The 
Bishop talks a lot in meeting about 
being grateful to them that gives 
you birth. I’ve always held to 
that, too, but I don’t know as I’m 
thinking so much of it just now. 
You didn’t specially elect to give 


REQUITAL. 


me life. If Melissy Cardston had 
come instead of me it would have 
been the same to you. If there’s 
any choosing about who’s who, I 
guess it’s the spirit that comes that 
does it. And if I chose my way of 
trial and temptation by deciding for 
you, why, I guess I got all that my 
spiritual sight could see a-coming 
to me! And I can’t see any great 
heroics in giving life if you’re go- 
ing to make that life as uncomfor- 
table as you can all its born days! 
And that’s what you’ve made me. 
_ And as far as my keep goes, I’ve 
earned more bread than I’ve ever 
eat, yes, sir, and more clothes than 
I’ve ever wore. I’ve worked early 
and late for you, willingly, too. And 
every dress you gave me you grum- 
bled at, and every stitch of sewing 
it got I did myself. You thought 
it was all right for me to do all the 
scrubbing and cooking and milking 
the cows, but you never thought 
that I did a lot more than it was 
just my plain duty to do! What 
did . ever cost you? I couldn’t go 
to school like the others ‘cause ma 
needed me at home. When Jim 
went on his mission, I wasn’t com- 
plaining if he was doing the Lord’s 
work, but did he pay a penny of it 
himself? You kept him there, and 
I got up earlier mornings and threw 
down the feed for the cows as well 
as milking ’em, and drove ’em home 
_nights when I turned ’em out to 
grass, and made extry butter to 
send the money to him. What did 
I ever cost you? I’ve saved for 
you, that’s what I’ve done. But you 
thought for all that there was no- 
body like Jim, and you didn’t give 
any thought but what I ought to do 
it, Mattie was younger and pret- 
tier, and she could go to school and 
take music, so’s she could teach 
school and keep her hands nice. 
You thought there was nobody like 


s 
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her, neither. And when she could 
marry Eli White in the Sugar Fac- 
tory, a-getting a hundred a month 
instead of a common farmer, she 
was too good for earth. Then 
mother was sick for so long. Mat- 
tie didn’t come to do no tall share 
of waiting on her! And then there 
was—Charl. I couldn't leave 
mother that way and you. Men 
talk a lot about loving,” she said, 
bitterly, “but they don’t wait. When 
I see his children don’t it hurt me, 
thinking they might a-been mine? 
You ain’t got no cause to twit me 
bout that, pa.. -l done ;my part. 
Don’t you think I’m ever lonely 
without nothing to care for and no- 
body to care for me? Won't it be 
awful when you’re gone? But it 
ain’t my fault. It I’d a-been fool- 
ish like some or had turned ’em 
down, it 'd been me to blame. But 
I said yes to Charl the first time 
he asked me, and I never wanted 
more chances than one. I worked 
like a girl that lives on a farm al- 
ways has to work. I ain’t had a 
nickel from you to call my own. 
And to-morrow you'll wish me 
“Merry Christmas” and think you 
are doing fine to give me my share 
of the mince pie I raised chickens 
and sold eggs to buy the raisins 
with and made myself for nothing! 
You never thought of any of these 
things. Well, thiak! It'll do you 
good. And you ain’t never seen 
me so mad I’d cry before. Well, 
look at me! That'll do you good, 
too!” 

And Hannah rushed into her own 
room. 

William Davis sat staring open- 
mouthed at the spot of her disap- 
pearance. Then he put his hand to 
his head, dazedly. He rose and 
shuffled about the room. At the 
mantel he stopped, and _ foolishly 
fingered the photographs there. 
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There was one of his wife, one of 
Jim as he had looked on his mis- 
sion, three of Mattie, and a kodak 
of Hannah that Charl had taken. 


He looked @at ih) “Lhe eyeswewere 
sombre and the mouth wistful. He 
had never noticed it before. Not 


that he meant to be unkind, to be 
sure, but because, she was right, he 
had never thought. Of course, of 
course— 

Suddenly he began to whimper. 
And still whimpering he fumbled 


nervously at the door-latch and 
went out. 
Hannah wept on. The wind 


shook the windows and threw fine 
sprays of snow against the panes. 
An unusually fierce gust banged 
the loosely fastened kitchen door 
open. She listened, but it was not 
closed again. The wind came 
through with a rush. She went out. 
Her father was not there. His 
coat and hat were hanging on their 
peg, and his cane was in its cor- 
ner. She called. He was not in his 
room. Afraid of she knew not 
what, she threw her shawl over her 
head and hurried out. There was 
no sign of him down the long 
country road that the light reflect- 
ing snow half brightened. The 
stars winked unfeelingly. It was 
scarcely after eight, but it seemed 
late, so late. 

“Martha,” she cried, pounding on 
her friend’s door,’ Martha, for 
pity’s sake!” 

“Whatever is the matter?” 

“Tt’s pa—he’s lost. Did he come 
here?” 

“Of course he’s here! I was just 
coming back with him. Now don’t 
worry.” 

“You scared me, pa. 
your coat nor hat nor 
You'll catch your death.” 


Without 
nothing. 
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“Wrap him up in this and he'll 
be all right,” Martha said, cheerily. 

“You'd best take my arm, pa, you ‘ 
might slip,” said Hannah. 

Silently, close together, they went 
back home. 

“Well,” thought Hannah, as she 
woke next morning, with a_ dull 
pain in her heart, “I had my say 
out for once, but it ain’t been any 
use.” 

The bells of the one little Pres- 
byterian church in the village tolled 
joyfully. Our Lord was born! 
Hannah did not listen. The morn- 
ing passed dully. She would make 
the dinner as good as_ possible, 
partly out of a conscience-stricken 
feeling and partly because—though 
she didn’t care for Christmas her- 
self—it might be the last one he 
would see. 

The old man seemed restless and 
kept peering out of the window. 

“At last she’s coming!” he cried. 
micook. Hannah. 

It was Martha. 
ing the baby! 

“Tt’s my Christmas to you, Han- 
nah, girl,” half whispered the old 
man, sniffing. 

“Ob eipate 
say. 

Martha was beaming. Hannah 
took the child, scarcely darine to 
breathe lest it might not be true, 
and slipped away to her own room. 
Ay, He was born, He was born! 
No need of church bells to tell it. 
Her heart was ringing the gladness 
of it! 

“Hannah, girl, the duck’s scorch- 
ing!” 

But Hannah did not hear. Her 
unmelodious voice was croonine 
tenderly the lullaby that she had 
scarcely dared to murmur in her 


She was bring- 


It was all she could 


‘dreams. 


JOSEPH SMITH, THE PROPHET. 


Patriarch Samuel W. Richards 
writes of his experiences with the 
Prophet Joseph Smith as follows :— 


When I was but ten years old, at 
my home in the State of Massachu- 
setts, I heard the report that a 
young man in the west named Jos- 
eph Smith had been visited by God 
and His Son Jesus Christ was with 
Him. 

Not long after hearing this, two 
men came into the town where I 
was living and called at my father’s 
house as missionaries. From them 
we learned the facts of the wonder- 
ful message they were bearing to 
the world; viz., that God, the Fath- 
er, and His Son Jesus Christ ap- 
peared to Joseph Smith and auth- 
orized him to declare to the world 
the introduction of a new dispensa- 
tion by which the people might be 
prepared for the fulness of times 
or when time should cease, and 
eternity enter upon its never-ending 
career. 

My mind from extreme youthful- 
ness had been trained to religious 
thought of the future, and the im- 
portance of all being prepared to 
meet it. My mind was so exercised 
that I determined to make myself 
acquainted with this wonderful 
Prophet, and learn of him and 
from him. 

To this end after having received 
the Gospel as taught by the mis- 
sionaries who had visited us, my 
father’s family removed in 1842 to 
Nauvoo, the home of Joseph Smith. 
I soon made an effort not only to 
see, but if possible to get somewhat 
acquainted with the now noted 
Prophet of the great and last dis- 
pensation. : 


In the winter of 1842-43 the 
Prophet Joseph selected one man 
from all the principle states of the 
Union to write an appeal to the 
governor of his state, setting forth 
the wrongs and sufferings the Lat- 
ter-day Saints had experienced by 
being expelled from the state and 
deprived of their homes, and ap- 
pealing to them for their assistance 
in obtaining redress. A meeting 
was to be held at which those thus 
chosen should attend and read to 
the Prophet that which they had 
written. 


My father was the one appointed 
to write to the governor of Massa- 
chusetts, being from that state, and 
when he went to that meeting I 
was with him. After my father 
was seated, there was but one va- 
cant chair, and that was by the side 
of the one in which the Prophet 
was seated ; this I occupied, though 
with some reluctance on account of 
my extreme diffidence, 

After several of these appeals had 
been read, the Prophet became so 
aroused that he could not remain 
seated. He arose to his feet and 
reviewed some of the terrible 
scenes referred to in such languave 
as I had never heard spoken in a 
public meeting before. I became 
so entirely lost to myself that I was 
not able to move, or rise out of my 
chair for quite a little time after he 
had closed. I felt at the time that 
he had a purpose in this; viz., to 
leave with me an impress never to 
be forgotten, and in this he cer- 
tainly succeeded, as his influence 
Over me at that time has never been 
forgotten, neither can be. To this 


-day his memory to me is more than 
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that of father or any other person 
with whom I have ever associated. 


During the year following I was 
en ploved upon the Temple, and 
had frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing the Prophet, though much of 
the time he had to be in seclusion, 
as he was almost constantly sought 
after by his enemies. 

My uncle, Willard Richards, was 
Joseph’s almost constant compan- 
ion, with him day and night in his 
seclusion from public society, and 
as I was acting as clerk for Willard, 
who was editor of the paper then 
being published, I had frequent op- 
portunity of hearing of the Proph- 
et and he also of me. By this means 
we continued our personal regard 
for each other. 

In the early part of the winter 
of 1843-4 a messenger was sent to 
me by the Prophet Joseph, asking 
me to be one of the company of 
young men to go on an exnloring 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 
my reply was: “Yes, most gladly!” 
and my name was enrolled as one 
of a company being selected to go 
to the Rocky mountains and find a 
place for the Saints to go to, as 
they would have to retire into the 
wilderness to get rest from their 
enemies. 


During the latter part of the win- 
ter, weekly meetings were held by 
this company to be instructed as to 
what would be necessary for their 
outfit and the object of the expe- 
dition. These meetings were mostly 
in care of Hyrum, the Prophet's 
brother, as Joseph had to be in se- 
clusion most of the time. 

At one of the meetings we were 
_ told what the Prophet had said of 
those to form this company. It 
was to be mostly of young men of 
faith who could go upon the moun- 
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tains and talk with God face to face 
as:Moses did upon Mount Sinai, 
and learn of Him where He would 
have the people gather for a rest- 
ing place. 

This I thought was too much for 
me, and I arose from my chair to 
go and tell the President of the 
meeting that I could not think of 
going under those conditions, but 
as I arose to my feet, I heard a loud 
voice say “Stop!” But there was no 
one near me who could have said 
it. But I did stop and take my 
seat again, and after meeting closed 
I returned home and prayed most 
fervently to know if I should con- 
tinue to be one of the company or 
not. My prayer was satisfactorily 
answered so that I continued with 
the company, while it was complet- 
ing the outfit for the expedition. On 
retiring I soon fell asleep; a per- 
sonage appeared by my bedside to 
inform me of the future, and he 
opened up to me the most wonder- 
ful vision or dream of my life. Un- 
der his direction I found myself in 
Salt Lake valley; from there I went 
in a southernly direction to south- 
ern California, passing a number 
of sentinels on the way to whom I 
had to give a password; and this I 
had to get by inspiration as I ap- 
proached the guard. This I did 
successfully, passing some six or 
seven on the journey south, explor- 
ing the mountains. 


From there, I went south into 
Mexico, and from there took a 
northeast course and arrived in 
Jackson county, Missouri, where I 
stopped and helped build the tem- 
ple which is to be reared there. I 
saw it completed, and then went out 
to a retired place and laid my body 
down, and my spirit took its flight 
over this whole continent to the 
east, west, south and north, then 
again to my body, and I saw this 
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whole continent as the Garden of 
Eden, restored to its condition of 
purity as it was before sin was 
known upon it, and as it will be 
when covered with towns, cities and 
villages, inhabited by resurrected 
beings, enjoying immortality and 
eternal lives. 

It would take a volume to de- 
scribe the face of the earth, and 
what I saw upon it. No ploughing, 
sowing, reaping or mowing, but 
trees bearing fruit of every descrip- 
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tion. Vines and small fruit among 
the ereen grass that covered the 
face of the land. Truly a Paradise 
of God! 

All this came to me as the result 
of my acquaintance with the Proph- 
et Joseph Smith, and much more 
that might be written of him who 
is the personal associate of Jesus 
Christ, and has been ever since in- 
troduced to Him bv the Father in 
Fayette, Seneca county, New York. 


STRENGTH FOR TODAY. 


Grace Ingles Frost. 


Strength for today, my Father, 


I humbly crave from Thee; 


Strength that I ne’er may falter, 


Tho’ hard the journey be. 


Strength for today, my Father, 


O give! for I am weak, 


Only good I fain would see, 


Not faults-in others seek. 


Strength for today, my Father, 


To turn mine eyes within 


And view my imperfections 


F’er I speak of other’s sin. 


Strength for today, my Father, 


I ask Thee not for more; 


Strength for each day that dawneth, 


Lest I reach not Heaven’s shore. 


BETHLEHEM. , 


“The House of Bread.’ 


Lydia D. Alder. 


The traveler in the Holy Land, 
when he catches the first glimpse of 
most of the towns, thinks he is ap- 
proaching a heap of ruins. There 
is no appearance of life about the 
houses, the streets are almost de- 
serted, and the stamp of decay is 
everywhere present. 

But this is not true of Bethle- 


How full of oriental beauty is 
Bethlehem! It has a population of 
about ten thousand,consisting most- 
ly of Latins, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Copts (Catholics), there being 
only about three hundred Moslems 
and less than two hundred Protest- 
ants. There are many people on 


the streets. How strange the young 
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hen; here is newness, cleanliness, 
and life. It is with feelings of glad 
surprise that we drive through the 
streets of Bethlehem; they are hard 
and clean; the houses have a new, 
fresh look about them; and the peo- 
ple whom we meet are well dressed, 
all making a striking contrast to 
what we have seen in other cities. 


girls look, with their white head- 
dress, and the women with their — 
high hats, dangling ornaments, 
white scarfs, and embroidered red 
jackets. 

A visit to the great store of Beth- 
lehem, on the square close to the 
hotel,—and it is very great for the 
Holy Land—is another glad sur- . 
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prise. It is filled with ornaments of 
all. kinds, consisting in part of 
shells, beads, crosses, rings, and ros- 
aries, made from mother-of-pearl; 
some of coral, and some of the pre- 
pared stone made from the bitumen 
of the Dead Sea—these are mostly 
vases, cups, and mugs—it is a pleas- 
ure and a wonder. Looking at the 
mother-of-pearl ornaments display- 
ed here makes one think it is only 
the inferior goods that are export- 
ed. How beautifully the colors of 
these change, as the rays of light 
fall upon them! 

This work of the people, requir- 
ing: artistic ability, is uplifting and 
refining in its nature, which ac- 
counts, at least in part, for their 
clean, progressive city, though it is 
as old as others of the land. The 
city where Christ was born! How 
rejoiced we are that it is better 
than its neighbors. 


THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 


Crossing the square, it is not far 
to this world-famed, sacred edifice, 
founded by the Empress Helena— 
who also found the true manger— 
in 327 A. D. on the spot where the 
khan stood of old, that was filled 
with strangers when Joseph and 
Mary reached Bethlehem. 

All the religious sects meet in this 
church on common ground, and it 
has not shared the fate of almost all 
the Christian churches of Palestine ; 
it has never been turned into a 
mosque. The Basilica, or Church of 
the Nativity, stands in front of the 
four main chapels, known in other 
churches as the choir. This, it is 
claimed, is the oldest Christian 
church in the world, and though its 
proportions are imposing, it is se- 
verely plain. These rows of Cor- 
inthian columns must have been 


brought from some great building 


placing of a golden star in 
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in ancient Jerusalem. They con- 
stitute its only artistic beauty, and 
divide the building into four aisles. 
As the church belongs to all the 
sects, it is cared for by none, and so 
little thought is bestowed on _ its 
preservation. Hence, in approach- 
ing it, one thinks it is some erand 
ruin; nothing about it is indicative 
or suggestive of its wonderful his- 
tory. 

This wide aisle of the church 
leads to the crypts. As we pass 
along we observe that service iS 
on, in the chapel to our right. On 
the left, near the entrance to the 
crypt, is the Armenian chapel, its 
pavement of rare old marble is cov- 
ered with a large, rich rug, which 
has been cut diagonally across. 
Long ago it was decreed that the 
Latins could no longer come out of 
that doorway, which leads into this 
chapel, but they must enter the 
aisle to the crypt from a doorway 
near the front entrance of the 
church—their chapel being on the 
other side of this aisle. This chapel 
being now secured to the Arme- 
nians, they erected this white mar- 
ble altar, covered the pavement 
with a rug, and otherwise embel- 
lished it. 

But* soon the Latins refused to 
give up their old entrance. They 
unbarred the door, cut a diagonal 
piece off the Armenians’ rug, and 
passed to the crypt as before. 

Enraged at the desecration, the 
Armenians contended for their 
rights; a riot ensued, and many 
lives were forfeited. Blood ran 
deep on this beautiful pavement, 
and flowed to the very entrance of 
the crypt, where, only a few steps 
below, the Lowly One was born. 
Only a few years ago more blood 
was shed here. The Crimean war 
began in a quarrel about the re- 
the 
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Shrine of the Nativity. Such scenes 
do not now occur, for those Turk- 
ish soldiers, standing at the crypt’s 
entrance, are there to keep Chris- 
tians from killing each other! 
When we reach the crypt we find 
a Greek service is on below, so we 
leisurely survey our surroundings, 
the people coming and going, and 
the soldiers who stand guard night 
and day. Is it not the irony of 
fate, that the heathen bear rule at 
the very fountain head of Chris- 
tianitv? Is it not significant that 
when these Turks have been ap- 
proached on the subject of Christ 
and what His doctrine has done for 
the world, that, shrugging their 
shoulders, they have declined the 
beauties portrayed, saying, “Of 
what avail can it be, when, if it 
wasn’t for us, you would kill each 
other?” Hence we find them sta- 
tioned not only here, but at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, have them as guards as 
we journey to Jericho, and meet 
them daily on the highways. 

We have not long to wait, for 
these services occupy only one 
hour, then the worshipers file up 
from the crypt. We watch the 
motley throng as they pass us, then 
we are conducted below, before the 
next sect is allowed to enter. 

Down a few steps, and we stand 
before a silver star, a hole in its 
center, about six inches in diameter, 
shows the place where Christ was 
born. In a circle around it are the 
words in Latin, “Here Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary.” The 
star is in a small alcove, in the 
ceiling from which are suspended 
seventeen blazing lamps of various 
colors, belonging to the different 


sects, who see to it, that their lamps ~ 


are always kept burning. Almost 
bewildered by the blaze of glorious 
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light on the shining star, we con- 
template the scene! 

God made manifest in the flesh! 
This to some is a deep mystery; 
by others it is rejected, but this, 
that we now behold, is a demon- 
stration to our outward senses. 

Is our mind in harmony with 
God? Then the truth is clear. Now 
—to us— a strange thing happens. 
A woman prostrates herself and 
kisses the star, while her tears fall 
fast upon it. Is she ignorant? No 
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doubt, but her soul understands 
that He was born in Bethlehem, 
that this is His star. 

A thousand thoughts fill our 
minds, as we gaze on the star of 
dazzling brightness. We do not 
cast ourselves down to worship, but 
we feel that we stand on holy 
ground, and our thoughts ascend to 
Him who is now seated on the right 
hand of the Father. We conse- 


crate our lives anew to His service, 
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worshiping Him in spirit and in 
truth. Standing here, heedless even 
of the gay trappings of the soldiers, 
so in contrast with thoughts of de- 
votion, and worship, we _ bring 
frankincense and myrrh, as did 
those of old; they saw the Babe in 
the manger, we see where He was 
born. 

The shrine is common to all, to 
it they come from the Latin, Greek 
and Armenian chapels, for special 
worship. Almost opposite the star 
is the manger or marble trough 
representing the manger. The or- 
iginal one, the monks tell us, was 
carried away to Rome and placed in 
the Church of Santa Maria Mag- 
gioce. In the manger, is a large, 
oddly dressed wax doll, represent- 
ing the Infant. So real is it, that 
for a moment it startles the behold- 
er. A painting of the Virgin and 
Child and one of the shepherds 
adorns this chapel. 

Reaching the chamber below, we 
stand a moment in the semi-dark- 
ness, to distinguish our surround- 
ings. Then a curious thing hap- 
pens. Three soldiers come in haste 
down the steps, one going to each 
of the sides of the chapel; quickly 
they examine some of the relics on 
the walls—and there are many—to 
see that the sect just leaving has not 
stolen any of the holy things. All 
being right the next denomination 
files down, as we enter the inner 
crypt. This is the tomb chamber of 
St.. Jerome. He was one of the 
early Fathers, and chose to live here 
in the crypts, where, amid the quiet 
and gloom he wrote his still pre- 
served treatises on theology, rather 
than revel in the luxuries of Rome. 
To him we are also indebted for 
the translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Latin. In this dark 
chamber, part, no doubt of the old 
khan, for they are mostly excavated 
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in the side hills, is his tomb. Above 
it is his likeness, and before it a 
light is always burning. Those 
crude pictures opposite are those of 
his devoted friends, Paula and her 
daughter Eustrachia. Jerome’s 
study chamber is a little more light 
and airy than his,tomb chapel. And 
here is the tomb of Eusibeus; how 
theologians still pore over the paves 
of his works! And this column 
called the column of the Innocents, 
was erected to commemorate the 
slaughter of the innocents by He- 
rod. 

Leavin> this church, fraught 
with mystery, superstition, and holy 
thoughts, we turn towards the east, 
standing, iust before sunset, on a 
little elevation, overlooking the 
field of the shepherds. No doubt 
rises in the mind as to this being 
the site of the fields. There they 
stretch away, green and undulating. 
to the mountains of Moab. Almost 
in front of us is the road that comes 
over from Nazareth, the road on 
which Joseph and Mary came, on 
that eventful visit to Bethlehem, On 
our right are the fields of Boaz, 
where Ruth gleaned the golden 
grain. Our hearts thrill with the 
thought that here mortal ears heard 
sweetest, heavenly music, the glo- 
rious song the angels sang. The 
scene, ablaze with sunset glory, an- 
pears divine; the actors of the past 
Stl a part or At. 

Of all others this seems the most 
beautiful light in which to view this 
wondrous landscape. Solemn, even 
as a benediction, the words of the 
twenty-third psalm sound, repeated 
here, “Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my 
life: and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.” Over the 
hills, close by, some lads are roam- 
ing. Is David still climbing there, 
tending his father’s flocks as of old? 


; CHRISTMAS DAY AT BETHLEHEM. 


No! the actors have all passed 
away : revivified, the scene still lives. 


Over there the cave where Saul, 
pursuing David, sought refuge. 
David spared his life, only cutting 
off a piece of his raiment, as a 
warning. 

“Peace on earth, good will to 
men” echoes from afar. Again the 
silence is broken. Ruth says with 
impressive voice, “Whither thou 
goest I will go, where thou lodgest 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” Of 
such lineage descended the Christ 
whose earthly advent was heralded 
here by angelic hosts, to the simple 
shepherds who tended their flocks 
by night. In the sunset’s dying 
glow, the past is glorified! Christ- 
mas in Bethlehem! The streets are 
thronged as the procession moves 
from the market square. Weird, 
strange music floats on the air, ban- 
ners wave and the gaily dressed 


people shout, “Christ is born.” Far 
away the bells of Christendom ring 
out the glad story, but thou, Beth- 
lehem, nestling among the bare Ju- 
dean hills, art famed in alt the 
world, for in thee was born the 
Prince of Peace, the lowly Babe of 
Bethlehem. 


& 


Farewell—a word that has been and 


must be, 
A sound that makes us linger—yet, Fare- 
well! —Byron. 


Fd 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be waid 
And life the sweeter made. 
—W hittier. 


CHRISTMAS IN 1847. 
M. H. Tingey. 


Every one admires courage. He 
who performs a deed that exhibits 
great physical courage is elevated 
to the rank of hero, and honored, 
nay almost worshiped as a superior 
being. Yet there are those whose 
daily lives are a more perfect ex- 
ample of true heroism. It requires 
more real courage, force of char- 
acter and faith in God, to battle 
with adversity, to meet and over- 
come the trials and temptations that 
are the heritage of man, and keep 
oneself pure and uncontaminated, 
than is required to face a raging 
torrent or a roaring cannon. The 
world is full of men and women 
whose earthly career has been one 
long struggle with the powers of 
good and evil for the possession of 
their souls, and none but He who 
sees not as man sees knows the 
temptations, the hard-fought bat- 
tles and the victories. He alone 
can righteously judge and reward. 
Those who have endured the hard- 
ships of pioneer life are also wor- 
thy of earnest consideration and 
heartfelt gratitude. Let us not 
withhold the - merited meed of 
praise. 

Utah in 1847. A band of sturdy 
pioneers had pitched their tents in 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
They had left fathers, mothers, 
friends, and comfortable homes in 
the Eastern States, and sought a 
haven of rest in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. With charac- 
teristic energy and indomitable 
courage patches of sagebrush land 
had been broken up, and the treas- 
ures of seed grain, that had been 
carried and guarded so carefully for 
huridreds of miles, had been con- 
signed to mother earth, in full faith 
that she would yield them a har- 


vest that would sustain them when 
their meagre supply of food was 
exhausted. Material was brought 
from the surrounding canyons, and 
log cabins erected. The houses - 
were built close together, all open- 
ing on a large court, or square, the 
backs forming a wall of protection 
not only from the wind and storms 
and wild animals, but also from the 
possible attacks of hostile Indians, 
should they refuse to accept the 
friendly hand extended to them. 
Crude though these dwellings were, 
yet to those weary wanderers they 
offered a peaceful and quiet home, 
an asylum for the oppressed, a place 
of safety for the afflicted. Home! 
Who could appreciate the true 
meaning of that word more than 
those who for months and years had 
been deprived of its sweet comforts, 
enduring the hardships of travers- 
ing a trackless waste of country for 
a thousand miles, living in wagons, 
and surrounded constantly by dan- 
gers seen and unseen. The Old 
Fort! Can we wonder that to the 
few remaining members of the he- 
roic pioneer band, that spot of land 
is sacred ground? Shall not their 
descendants, who enjoy the com- 
forts and luxuries of life through 
their sacrifices and untiring industry 
also reverence that memorable spot, 
the nucleus of our beautiful and be- 
loved city, and the great common- 
wealth of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion? 

The Sabbath day was drawing to 
a close. The sun had hidden his 
cheery face behind the western 
hills, but his rays still lingered on 
the tops of the high eastern moun- 
tains and lit the sky with a ruddy 
glow, as if loth to entirely with- 


-draw his light from the hardy set- 
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tlers in the valley below, and leave 
them, encircled in the cold arms of 
night. The services in the small 
meeting house were over, and after 
hearty handshaking and words of 
good cheer the Saints had dispersed 
to their homes. 

Let me invite you to enter with 
me one of these little log cabins, and 
witness the evidences of taste and 
refinement exhibited in this hum- 
ble home in a desert land. Exter- 
nally all the houses had the same 
general appearance, but inside each 
housekeeper had shown her  indi- 
vidual taste and originality. The 
particular home to which I wish to 
introduce my readers is that of Mr. 
John Maidens. The family consist- 
ed of father, mother, and four chil- 
dren, three sturdy little boys rang- 
ing in age from nine to three, and 
the baby girl, born after they left 
their comfortable home in the city of 
Nauvoo. Two rooms answered all 
purposes, kitchen, dining room, par- 
lor and bed room, In the center of 
one side of the larger room was the 
huge fireplace, which not only serv- 
ed the purpose of cooking and heat- 
ing stove, but was the only light 
obtainable when night closed down 
upon the valley. In one corner stood 
a cupboard, improvised by Mr. 
Maidens from a large packing box. 
A table, a wash bench and some 
stools, all the handiwork of the hus- 
band and father, completed the fur- 
niture in the room. In two corners 
of the smaller room unique bed- 
steads had been erected. These were 
made by boring a hole in a log of 
each wall about six feet from the 
corner and two feet from the floor, 
and inserting in each the end of a 
small pole, which was supported by 
and securely fastened to a_ post 
driven in the ground (you must 
know there was no lumber for 
floors or doors to be obtained 
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in those early days.) Wooden pins 
were fastened at regular intervals 
along these pofes and the corner 
logs, and from them were stretched 
small ropes, crossed and recrossed, 
to form the slats of the bedstead, 
which also made quite a comforta- 
ble spring mattress, upon which the 
bedding was placed. Some large 
boxes stood between the two beds 
to serve for a dressing table. These, 
and also the cupboard, were draped 
with calico curtains, for which one 
of Mrs. Maiden’s wide, old-fash- 
ioned dress skirts had been: sacri- 
ficed. Some shelves had been put 
up in another corner, which con- 
tained the few books and small fam- 
ily relics too valuable to be left be- 
hind in the old home. The mother’s 
small rocking chair and some large 
trunks also found a place in the bed- 
room. Everything was scrupulous- 
ly neat and clean, from the plain 
white muslin curtains over the tiny 
windows, to the few shining dishes 
neatly arranged in the cupboard. 

Before the cheery fire of blazing 
pine logs the happy family were 
seated that calm and peaceful Sab- 
bath evening ; mother with baby sis- 
ter in her arms, and Harry, the eld- 
est, sitting on a stool by her side, 
his head resting in her lap, while 
little Willie and Johnny had climb- 
ed to their accustomed place on pa- 
pa’s knees. Manv reminiscences of 
early days had been referred to and 
useful little lessons taught. Sud- 
denly Harry raised his head from 
his mamma’s knee and asked: 

“Mamma, do you think Santa 
Claus will find us way off here 2” 

Though the subject had been up- - 
on her mind for some days past, 
the suddenness of the question rath- 
er startled the mother for a mo- 
ment, but she replied: 


“Don’t you think the Lord can 
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send a Santa Claus here if you ask 
him, Harry?” 
“Yes, mamma, I do.” 


“What would you like him to 


bring you, Harry,” asked the father. 

“Oh, I would like a sled and a 
pair of good warm mittens, so I can 
help you with your work.” 

“Thank you, my boy; I am sure 
Santa Claus would be pleased with 
that nice wish. And what does 
Johnny say?” 

“Oh, I want a big, long whip like 
yours, papa, and a ball, and—and— 

“And what, my little man?” 

“T would like some nuts and lots 
of good things to eat,” said he, in a 
subdued voice. , 

The mother’s eyes were filled 
with tears as she raised them to 
meet those of her husband, thinking 
how hard it would be to gratify that 
simple longing, as she knew that 
the most rigid economy must be 
practiced to make their little stock 
of provisions last until they could 
replenish the store, 

“And what. about Willie and 
baby ?” she asked. 

“T am sure he will not forget 
them,” said Harry; “he always re- 
members good children, you know.” 

“Well, you must all try to be 
very good, so he will be sure to 
visit us,” said mamma. “And now 
I think it is time for all little folks 
to be in bed. So kiss papa and 
mamma goodnight, say your pray- 
ers, and get into bed as quickly as 
you can.” 

When the father and mother were 
again seated before the fire, after 
seeing their little ones snugly tucked 
in bed and asleep in each other’s 
arms, the subject was resumed. 

“T think,” said Mr. Maidens, “I 
can make Harry quite a nice little 
sled of some pieces of boards that 
I have, but the other things I fear 
will be hard to get.” 
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“T think I can ravel some old 
socks and crochet some mittens for 
them, and possibly I might find 
enough to spare some for the out- 
side of a ball,” said Mrs. Maidens. 
“T have been thinking the matter 
over, and I believe we will be able 
to fix up something that will make 
them happy.” 

This little incident will serve to 
show the character of those peo- 
ple. There was no giving way to 
useless repinings. They looked ev- 
ery question squarely in the face, 
and battled with difficulties, stem- 
med the tide of adversity, and 
strove to find happiness and bestow 
blessings under the most forbidding 
circumstances. 

You mothers who visit the over- 
flowing stores, wondering which of 
the many and varied toys displayed 
in such profusion you shall pur- 
chase to give pleasure to your darl- 
ings, can you sympathize with this 
mother, who was forced to manu- 
facture, from very limited  re- 
sources all that was to make Christ- 
mas a day of happiness to her dear 
little ones? And yet, even these 
trying circumstances had their ad- 
vantages—every effort put forth, 
each stitch taken in mitten, cap, or 
ball, tended to draw still tighter the 
cord of maternal love, and while 
father and mother were working to- 
gether by the evening firelight to 
bring joy to those little hearts, the 
holy bond of sympathy and love be- 
tween that husband and wife was 
intensified, their hearts were being 
drawn more closely together than 
any amount of wealth could have 
accomplished. 

The wished-for day at length ar- 
rived. ’Twas Christmas eve. Four 
little stockings were securely fasten- 
ed to the cord stretched across the 
chimney, two on either side of the 


fire, and four pairs of bright, eyes 
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were closed in sleep. Then, from 
out the hidden corners the various 
articles were brought, and the pleas- 
ant. task of “playing Santa Ciaus” 
was begun. Fortunately, a few 
days before Christmas, a small band 
of Indians had visited the  settle- 
ment, bringing some buckskins and 
pinenuts, which they desired to sell 
to the white men, or exchange for 
food. Mr. Maidens obtained a 
buckskin, out of which he made the 
coveted long whip “just like papa’s”’ 
for Willie. The sled, too, was com- 
pleted and ready to be attached to 
the toe of Harry’s stocking. Moth- 
er had succeeded in making some 
cute little brown mittens for Willie 
as well as Harry, and the wished for 
ball was also in readiness, made by 
winding strips of rags around a 
small stone till of the required size, 
then covered with pieces of buck- 
skin securely sewed together. Mam- 
ma’s ‘‘piece-bag” had contributed 
some pieces of black and plaid cloth, 
out of which her nimble fingers had 
fashioned a Scotch cap, which, with 
a sack of clay marbles made by 
papa, had found a place in John- 
ny’s little stocking. A rag dolly 
with bright black eyes and red dress 
was peeping from baby’s tiny stock- 
ing. Candy could not be thought 
of—their meagre stock of sugar 
would not warrant that luxury—but 
willing hands had fashioned a lit- 
tle sweetened bread dough into fan- 
tastic shapes to take the place of 
cake, and with some pine nuts, 
made quite a Christmas store. 
Last, but not the least attractive of 
all, was a small box, in which was 
cosily nestled in a little bed a tiny 
kitten, which the mother had that 
day purchased for half a dollar from 
one of the neighbors. 

Their labor of love completed, 
the weary parents retired to rest, 
with hearts full of gratitude to the 
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Father of all, the Giver of all good 
that He had opened the way where- 
by their labors had produced such 
good results. 

At the first streak of light the 
nother was aroused from her slum- 
ber by the question in a loud whis- 
per, “Mamma, isn’t it time to get 
up Pp? , 

“Not quite, Harry; you must 
wait till papa gets the fire made.” 

Impatiently the little fellows 
waited until they saw the welcoiie 
blaze, then four little bare feet 
bounded out upon the ground, their 
ciothes were quickly donned, and 
then the shouting, the rejoicing 
could not have-.been heartier had 
they found all the choice expensive 
toys that greet the little tots of to- 
day. Tears of joy wet that moth- 
er’s pillow, and her heart rejoiced 
that her children were able to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the blessings be- 
stowed upon them. 

Christmas day was a long and 
happy one, and yet all too short to 
satisfy those happy, joyous chil- 
dren. They were not allowed to 
be selfish in their pleasure, but 
were taught to share with less for- 
tunate ones, for there were others 
in the Fort whose circumstances 
were even less favorable. 

No Christmas turkey nor rich 
plum pudding, with all the accom- 
panying etceteras, graced their 
board, but the frugal meal was pre- 
pared by loving hands, and partak- 
en of with grateful hearts. Peace 
and happiness beamed from every 
countenance. 

Let us leave them now in the full 
enjoyment of their humble treas- 
ures, mentally contrasting our com-: 
fortable, comparatively luxurious 
homes and Christmas cheer, thank- 
ful to God for the prosperity He 
has granted us, and blessing for- 
ever the brave pioneers of ’47. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Ethel M. 


And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their sheep by night. 

And lo, the Angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, 

And suddenly there was with the ‘angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, prais- 
ing God, and saying: 

Giory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 


More than nineteen hundred 
Christmas days have come and gone, 
more than nineteen hundred times 
the great Christian world has sung 
the “Glory to God in the highest,” 
yet never once has the world heard 
such Christmas music as those glor- 
iously exultant strains that burst 
forth when the heavenly host sang 
the first praises to the new born 
King. Never, perhaps, before had 
such divine harmony been evoked 
since the foundations of the world 
were laid when “the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” The quiet 
hillside with the sheep crowding 
together or moving restlessly back 
and forth, the shepherds lying about 
on the ground, half asleep, per- 
haps, the heavens radiant with the 
glory of the wonderful new star,— 
this was the setting for the first 
great Christmas anthem. 

Ordinary speech is inadequate to 
express the inmost feelings of the 
human heart. From the earliest 
ages men have broken forth into 
song whenever the emotions were 
keyed to their highest pitch, so what 
more natural than the celebration of 
the birth of the Savior of the world 
by music? The echoes of that grand 
chorus, or at least the spirit of it, 
have lingered i in the hearts of Chris- 
tians for more than nineteen hun- 


Connelly. 


dred years, and during all that time 
music has been perhaps the fore- 
most outward expression of wor- 
ship. 

Of the music of the early Chris- 
tians nothing remains beyond the 
record that they sang the praises of 
God and the Savior. In the year 
70 A. D. the Roman church decreed 
that the nativity should be celebrat- 
ed on December twenty-fifth. This 
date was associated with the Satur- 
nalia, a great Roman festival, and 
so for a time the people, hardly yet 
weaned away from their pagan 
worship, clung to many of the pa- 
gan customs. The Christmas music 
assumed the form of carols, songs, 
sung to the accompaniment of danc- 
ing by a chorus of singers formed 
in a ring. These carols became 
very popular throughout Europe 
during the early centuries, and 
many of them are sung even today 
at each yearly celebration of Christ- 
mas. In England Christmas was 
always heralded in by bands of 
singers called waites, who went 
about the streets from house to 
house singing these Christmas car- 
ols. One of the best known that 
comes down to us from those olden 
times begins :— 


God rest you, Merry Gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

Remember Christ our Savior 
Was born on Christmas day. 


Gradually a greater respect for 
the sacredness of Christianity be- 


-gan to grow up in the Christian 


mind, and the church, disliking the 
light character of ‘ie Christmas 
music, paid liberally for sacred mu- 
sic that was deemed suitable, and 
several monks of the early Catho- 
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lic church became famous for the 
beauty of their masses. A_ well 
known English carol comes down to 
us from this later period: 


While shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 
All seated on the ground, 
An Angel of the Lord came down 
And glory shone around. 
“Fear not,” said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized on all their minds; 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 


Almost everyone has sung or 
heard sung many times the hymn by 
John Watts, which, in its original 
form commenced,‘Joy to the world, 
the Lord is come.” This was set 
to one of Handel’s majestic airs, 
and found a place in every Protes- 
tant church and home in the world. 

But perhaps the most famous 
Christmas hynm is that by Wesley, 
with music by Mendelssohn: 


Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the King of kings! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled! 
Joyful, all ye nations rise, 

For the triumph of the skies; 
Universal Nature say 

Christ, the Lord, is born today! 


But Christmas carols and hymns, 
loved and well known as they are, 
dwindle into insignificance beside 
the majesty of the cantatas and 
great oratorios that are rendered 
every Christmas by choruses of 
picked. musicians all over the world. 
Atl of these musical dramas are 
founded upon the story of Christ as 
told by Luke and Matthew, so that 
in general plan they differ little, and 
it is only necessary to mention two 
of the best, the Christmas Oratorio 
by Bach, and the Messiah by Han- 
del. 

The Christmas Oratorio is a 
lengthy work, and was not written 


to be produced all at one time, but » 


was divided into six different parts, 
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each dealing with one period of the 
life of Christ, to be rendered on 
Christmas Day, Christmas Sunday, 
New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sun+ 
day and the Epiphany or Twelfth 
Day, which occurred on the sixth of 
January, and was the last day of the 
Christmas celebration. In the first 
three parts especially the Christmas 
spirit prevails, but only the first 
two have ever been given in Eng- 
land, and only the first one in Amer- 
ica. 

But just as the carols, from a 
musical standpoint, fall far below 
the Christmas Oratorio, so all other 
Christmas music pales before the 
greatness of the Messiah. This 
magnificent musical drama was first 
produced in Ireland, later in Eng- 
land, and it is said that few other 
works have ever gained such imme- 
diate and enthusiastic welcome. A 
noted French actress, a contempor- 
ary of Handel’s, once said that if 
all other music were to be destroyed 
and only one work remain, she 
would ask that that one might be 
the Messiah, which she said she 
could liken only to a great cathe- 
dral. 

The Messiah is divided into three 
parts, the first telling of the birth, 
the second of the life. and the third 
of the death and resurrection ¢f our 
Savior. To give any idea of this 
great work in mere words is impos- 
sible. Before it we forget the petty 


‘trifles of this world as we do in the 


presence of everything truly great, 
and we stand almost in awe of the 
genius that makes us see, as we ney- 
er saw before, the wonder and the 
glory of the Son of God being born 
into this world of sorrow and pain 
to be a Savior of mankind. 

When we hear the lofty strains of 
that majestic chorus, “And the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together, 
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for the mouth of the Lord has spok- 
en it,’ we feel almost as if we had 
heard the spoken word of the Lord. 

About midway through the first 
part is the great Christmas chorus. 
“For unto us a Child is born, unto 
us a Son is given, and the govern- 
ment shall be upon His shoulders, 
and His name shall be called Won- 
derful Counselor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” 

No one who has not heard it, can 
imagine the beauty of pastoral sym- 
pathy which prefaces the exquisite 
soprano solo telling the story of the 
shepherds, or the joyful exultation 
of the chorus, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

As the Christmas season draws 
near, joyous bursts of Christmas 
music greet our ears in church and 
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unwritten music at Christmas, the 
music of all nature rising to greet 
her King. There is music in the 
frost-bound earth, music in the 
twitter of the snowbirds when they 
hungrily gather the crumbs that fal? 
to the ground, music in the drop 
falling from the icicles when the 
sun shines out at midday. Perhaps 
it is the remembrance of that first 
great Christmas music that throbs 
through all the air, for Milton 
says -— 

The air, such pleasure loth to lose 


With thousand echoes still prolongs each 
heavenly close. 


Let us make this music a part of 
us. To all is not given the power 
to make the music of Bach or Han- 
del a part of their lives, but in our 
hearts we can make the music of 
joy and happiness, and above all the 
rnusic that the angels sang to the 


school and home. But there is an world of peace and goodwill. 
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It is a generally recognized fact that the accepted calendar of 
Christmas observance is incorrect as to date with reference to the ac- 
tual birth of Jesus. The consensus of opinion based on learned re- 
search and deduction, and beyond this, the surer word of revelation, 
point to the springtime morning rather than the wintry night as the 
time of the imperial advent. 

But putting aside all such considerations we, the Latter-day Saints. 
unite with the majority of the Christian world in celebrating the Decem- 
ber Christmas rather than let the year pass without honor to the birth 
of our Lord, the Christ. We observe the Christmastide in reverence 
to the Savior of the world. 

Christmas is now generally welcomed as a time of merry-making 
and licensed jollity. We do well to rejoice in respect to the birth of 
the Christ Child; yet the sanctity of the occasion suggests the joy of 
a holy day rather than the abandonment of a holiday. 

Christmastide should be a season of good-will to our fellows, of 
peace to ourselves and of reverent praise to our God. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Valeria DeMude Kelsey. 


The contrast between John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s view of life at 
twenty-five and at eighty-five is an 
abridgement of human unfoldment 
common to all in varying degree, 
but not always as interesting as in 
the case of the poet whose birth- 
day the nation remembers this 
month, 

At twenty-five, with the charac- 
teristic definiteness and felicity of 
youth, he quotes the following lines 
from Halleck: 


But when the grass grows green above 
me, 
And those who know me now and love 
me, 
Are sleeping by my side,— 
Will it avail me aught that men 
Tell to the world with lip and pen 
That I have lived and died? 


No; if a garland for my brow 

Is growing, let me have it now, 
While I’m alive to wear it; 

And if, in whispering my name 

There’s music in the voice of fame, 
Like Garcia, let me hear it! 


“Now I feel precisely so,’ he 
adds; “I would have fame with me 
now or not at all. I would not 
choose between a nettle or a rose 
to grow over my grave. If I am 
worthy of fame I would ask it now, 
now, in the springtime of my years, 
when I might share its smile with 
friends whom I love and by whom 
I am loved in return. But 
who would ask a niche in that circle 
where the dead alone are crown- 
ed?” 

During the last years of his 
earth-life he wrote, “I have the in- 
stincts of immortality, but the con- 
ditions of that life are unknown.” 
And again, “I realize more and 
more that fame and notoriety can 
avail little in our situation: that love 


is the one essential thing, always 
welcome, outliving time and 
change, and going with us into the 
unguessed possibilities of death.” 

In the great contrast between 
these two points of view lies the 
most of life as we see it here, the 
drama, the dream, the undying 
ideal. For Whittier it marks the 
evolution of his faith, which be- 
came, from a cut and dried idea of 
the Puritan teaching, a thing so vi- 
tal in his life that it outweighed dis- 
ease and lifted him to words that 
men will always remember. It 
burned the dross from his life and 
left the flame of the spirit shining 
in his falcon-like eyes. 

We read this of Whittier: “If 
he had not been hampered by ill- 
health he would have been a much 
greater poet.” “He was not born 
in the true setting.” “The terrors 
of the flail stunted his genius.” “His 
Puritan training made him nar- 
row,” etc., etc. And yet—Whittier 
passed from this life with these 
words on his lips: “Love, love to all 
the world!” 


What a long time it takes us to 
learn that we cannot measure a 
man’s life by a yardstick or weigh 
his words in the same scale with 
stocks and bonds. We cannot qual- 
ify anything a man has done after 
he is dead. Everything that came 
into this poet’s life belonged there, 
just as everything that comes into 
our life belongs there. We talk so 
agreeably about eliminating the un- 
pleasant features of social and po- 
litical life when a higher and more 
ethical way to do is to use what is 
there to some purpose. Whittier 
used everything that touched him 
to some purpose; if he had not, he 
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never could have put the supreme 
emphasis on love as he did, ~ 

It is best not to look at Whittier’s 
life with any regret. It is pleasant 
to think that he was entirely human, 
a little vain, a little pleased at 
praise, with something of a tenden- 
cy to judge, and perhaps what we 
today would call a priggish belief 
in his ability to interpret the Bible, 
—but better that than no belief in 
the Bible at all. Whittier’s faults 
were youthful ones, faults which he 
climbed upon, so they were un- 
doubtedly worth while to him, and 
it is good to remember that Whit- 
tier was never, in any sense, an 
egotist. 

Whittier was reared in compara- 
tive poverty on a bleak New Eng- 
land farm, where he was subject to 
a round of hard work, with the re- 
lentless sound of the flail in his ears, 
and compelled to live through the 
long almost unendurable winters on 
a diet chiefly serviceable—as his bi- 
ographer remarks—for the forma- 
tion of dyspeptics. We see with a 
thrill the outcropping of the great 
law of compensation on his intro- 
duction to the poetry of Burns, and 
the first stirring of the spirit of 
song in his own breast. Then fol- 
lowed the friendship with Garrison 
and a sudden and alluring popular- 
ity upon the frequent appearance of 
his verses in Garrison’s paper. It 
is interesting to see him reaching 
eager hands to life, editing newsna- 
pers, entering politics and aspiring 
to Congress. Indeed, he was not 
above promising to do what he 
could for his friends if elected. But 
sickness intervened and other politi- 
cians did more than make promises, 
so he was not elected. Who would 
have the courage to say that his ill- 
health served him a poor. turn? 
Who of our senators or representa- 


tives today would we exchange for. 
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a poet the equal of Whittier? How 


- many of our senators show literary 


or poetical genius—or legislative 
genius, either, if it comes to that? 


They are rearing a shaft 
To the god of Graft, 
And the flame of their desire 
Is fed by the need 
Of corporate greed,— 
And no more by the spirit’s fire. 


Apropos of Whittier’s political 
experience is the following amusing 
extract from one of his letters: 


Thy friend B— has written me saying . 
he has done with politics. He feels rath- 
er sore about his defeat. But I told him 
I had been in the same predicament as 
a Free-soil candidate for Congress, and 
got abused worse than he did, for I was 
charged with ill-treating my wife. 


Whittier’s enlistment in the thin 
ranks of the abolitionists, when, for 
all he knew, it meant the ruin of his 
career, is a striking evidence of the 
courage of his convictions, and the 
final triumph of all the ideas he ad- 
vocated for the good of his coun- 
try seems a sufficient compensation 
without greater fame. Curioslv 
enough, however, his fame does not 
rest on his career as an abolitionist. 
Men have forgotten his impassion- 
ed—and often wunpoetical—utter- 
ances in behalf of the Great Cause 
(as they called it then), as they 
have largely failed to remember his 
Bible poems. We are scarcely able 
to estimate accurately what it must 
have cost Whittier to identify hina- 
self with the unpopular movement 
against slavery—if we think of it at 
all, we picture a few sleepless nights 
and a human regret at losing popu- 
larity—but what we do see as we 
look back over his years is the root- 
ing of character, from which was 
to spring in later time that rarest 
of blossoms, the “white flower of a 
blameless life.’ Neither storm nor 


‘stress were sufficient to injure his 
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character, and today all that he has 
said of simple beauty and truth is 
rendered imperishable because of 
our knowledge of him as a man. 

Whittier seems to have been quite 
without grossness, and he possessed 
very little self-interest, save during 
the time that he took part in the se- 
ductive game of politics. He was 
unfalteringly generous in his ap- 
preciation of others. There is no 
trace of envy in his personality— 
one of the unfailing signs of a great 
soul—and it is beautiful to see how 
men admired him as a poet and 
loved him as a man, journeying to 
his home at Amesbury as a pil- 
grimage. Whittier’s biographer 
sums up his character thus: 


He was a safe counselor for every 
emergency. The anti-slavery movement 
needed just such a balance wheel as he 
proved to be. He could work without 
quarreling with anyone who was earn- 
estly seeking to benefit the race. When 
it came to the parting of the roads and 
he could not walk with one with whom 
he had been in general agreement, he 
took his own way quietly, bidding his 
companion God-speed. In every church 
and in every political party he found 
men whom he loved, and he did not in- 
sist on their agreement with his opinions 
on any subject as a condition of friend- 
ship. He looked for the best points in 
the character of all with whom he came 
in contact, and without being blind to 
their failings made the most of their 
fairest side. 


In spite of the fact that we call 
him the “Quaker poet,’ Whittier, 
broadly speaking, had no creed. He 
was a good example of Tolstoi’s 
doctrine of non-resistance, without 
the Russian’s catholicity of view. 
What he truly believed in is un- 
trammeled by doctrine. That which 
we quote of his is the purest and 
‘best expression of his spirit, and 
paradoxical as it seems on the sur- 
face, that which he fought against 
was the means of his most notice- 
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able development. In one of his 
many interesting letters there is the 
following: 


I love Nature in her varied aspects 
and, as I grow older, I find more to love 
in my fellow creatures and more to pity. 
Does thee remember the epitaph-prayer 
of Martin Elginbrod? 


“Here lies I, Martin Elginbrod: 
Have mercy on my soul, Lord God,— 
As I wad do were I Lord God, 

An’ ye were Martin Elginbrod!” 


For myself I believe in God as Jus- 
tice, Goodness, Tenderness,—in a word, 
Love; and yet my trust in Him is not 
strong enough to overcome my natural 
shrinking from the law of death. Even 
our Master prayed that the cup might 
pass from Him if it were possible. 


And again, in 1881, 
letter, 


How much of sin and pain there is in 
the world! I wonder if it is all neces- 
sary—if it cannot be helped? The ter- 
rible mystery sometimes oppresses me, 
but I hold fast my faith in God’s good- 
ness and the ultimate triumph of that 
goodness. I know in my own experi- 
ence that some things which seemed 
evil have proved good. 


How he unconsciously helped 
some of it is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written 
to him in later years, from a lonely 
woman on a remote farm among 
the hills of New Hampshire: 


In my darkest hours I have found 
light and comfort in your poems which 
I always keep by my side, and, as I never 
expect to have the privilege of looking 
into your face, I feel that I must tell 
you before I leave this world, what you 
have been through your writing to one, 
and I have no doubt to many, a longing 
heart and homesick soul. I have never 
been in a place so dark that I could not 
find light and comfort and help in your 
poems, and when I go into my small 
room and shut the door upon the wor- 
ries and cares that constantly beset me 
and sit down by the window and look 
out on the hills that have been my only 
companions, I never fail to find in the 
volume which is always by my side some 
word of peace and comfort. 


in another 
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~The poet’s comment upon _ this 
was, “Such letters greatly humiliate 
me.”* 

Though we may truthfully say 
that Whittier had no creed, we can- 
not affirm that he had no definite 
convictions. Belief in the one dis- 
tinctive tenet of Quakerism, the 
Light Within, the Immanence of 
the Divine Spirit in man, ruled his 
life. All his writings are colored 
with this thought to greater or less 
degree, and while he does not de- 
velop the thought with the mastery 
of Browning or the lyric cadence of 
Tennyson, he does present it with 
exquisite simplicity—the quality to 
which many critics give precedence. 
Many of his lines have the haunt- 
ing beauty of a harp heard at a dis- 
tance on a summer night, and the 
thought that Sill deplores as lack- 
ing in the modern sonnet is never 
absent from his verse. Indeed, it 
is true that the thought is at times 
unnecessarily prominent; his moral 
does not merely adorn the tale, it 
frequently pervades and absorbs it 
to the detriment of everything else. 
When this is the case the poetry- 
loving public forgets that such po- 
ems exist, and as poems they de- 
serve forgetfulness. Didacticism 
should not pose in the dress of me- 
ter: 

Bacon says of poetry: “It hath 
something divine in it because it 
raises the mind and hurries it into 
sublimity by conforming the shows 
of things to the desires of the soul, 
instead of subjecting the soul: to 
external things as reason and his- 
tory do.” Judged by this definition 
—and it would be difficult to find a 
better © one—Whittier’s poetry 
stands a fair test. Even his sim- 
plest ballads have an unstudied ar- 
rangement of words that provokes 
the pain of the unknowable. Who 


would dare to call it purely style? © 
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Compare the following quotations, 
the first from “The Prayer of 
Agassiz,” has reason in its train, 
and the other from “The Eternal 
Goodness” is purely lyric: 


We are reaching, through His laws, 
To the garment-hem of Cause; 
Him the endless, unbegun, 

The unnameable, the One 

Light of all our Light—the Source, 
Life of Life, and Force of Force.” 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


We recall no American who por- 
trays the real spirit of the Spring 
season as Whittier does in “The 
Wind of March,” beginning: 

Up from the sea the wild north wind is 
blowing 

Under the sky’s great arch; 

Smiling, I watch the shaken elm boughs, 


knowing 
It is the wind of March. 


In the loud tumult winter’s strength is 
breaking ; j 
I listen to the sound 
As to a voice of resurrection, waking 
To life the dead, cold ground. 


Between these gusts, to the soft lapse I 
hearken 
Of rivulets on their way; 
I see these tossed and naked tree-tops 
darken 
With the fresh leaves of May. 


Every child should know this 
poem by heart. One hears in the 
lines that hollow sweep of the wind 
which sounds only in the early 
spring, that vibration which is at 
once a warning and a_ prophecy. 
One moment the earth is cold and 
bleak, cowering beneath the lash of 
the wind, the next a melting hint of 
life is in the air, and the planer. 
warmth-laden, bloom-borne, raities 
from the oppression of winter as 
though it felt the hand of God. 

Whittier’s saving grace was a dle- 


me 
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licious sense of humor, the expres- 
sion of which gained charm from 
his Quaker habits of speech. 

Nothing reveals a man or woman 
as the letters they write. If we 
wish to know Whittier we should 
read his letters before we touch his 
verse. Especially is this true of 
the young student of literature. It 
would be difficult indeed for a nizh 
school student to read Whittier’s 
poetry with an unprejudiced mind, 
knowing nothing beforehand of !:1s 
life and mental habits, so tinged 
with free thought is the youth of 
today. The poet possessed an un- 
usual knowledge of the Bible, a 
knowledge that possibly no other 
American poet can equal, but this 
knowledge is given to us through a 
mind steeped in Quakerism with a 
long Puritan ancestry behind it; 
and while we deny none of the ad- 
mirable qualities of mind common 
to the Puritan, we must admit that 
the thought of today is so much 
broader and freer that the two can- 
not possibly flow in the same chan- 
nel. Even the much abused “Maud 
Muller” has a different flavor when 
we remember that Whittier was in- 
capable of the small gallantries of 
his sex, The “bonhomie of a man 
of the world” upon which Mrs. 
Wharton dwells with such enticing 
cleverness was an undiscovered art 
to the Quaker poet; his nature was 
so retiring and shy that he could 
not endure the arts of the superfi- 
cial woman. He once said to Mirs. 
Claflin : 


What doest thee think woman makes 
such silly speeches to me for? It makes 
me feel like a fool. A woman said to me 
yesterday, “Mr. Whittier, your smile is 
a benediction!” As I was walking across 
the floor of the Radical club a woman 
stopped me in the middle of the parlor 
among all the folks, and said, “I’ve long 
wished to see you, Mr. Whittier, to ask 
you what you think of the subjective and 
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the objective!” Why, I thought the 
woman was crazy, and I said, “I don’t 
know anyhting about either of ’em.” 


Wise Mr. Whittier! Nowadays 
few men would have the courage to 
admit. this; they would only prove 
it by trying to answer the question. 


On one occasion he said to Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, who had 
written on the possible employments 
of another life, he would gladly dis- 
cuss that theme with a relish, but 
would add, ‘Elizabeth, thee would 
not be happy in heaven unless thee 
could go missionary to the other 
place now and then.” 


His mind touched every subject, 
from woman’s suffrage to the im- 
mortality of the soul,—though per- 
haps there are people who would 
not call this a wide range. 

His biographer says of him, ‘He 
imbibed the spirit of freedom with 
his Quaker blood and training, and 
had also in his blood the instincts of 
labor which tended to the elevation 
of the laboring classes.” Whittier 
himself says, “There is nothing bet- 
ter than work for mind and body. 
I like the Chinese proverb, ‘You 
cannot prevent the birds of sadness 
from flying over your head, but 
you may prevent them from stop- 
ping to build their nests in your 
hair.’ I despair of nothing good. 
All we have to do is to work and 
wait.” 


Writing to Lucy Larcom, in 1885, 
he speaks of Browning’s “Men and 
Women” as “not easy reading: it 
seems to me like a galvanic battery 
in full play, its spasmodic utter-— 
ances and intense passion make me 
feel as if I had been taking a bath 
among electric eels.”” Which criti- 
cism no one would have enjoyed 
more than Browning himself. 


In the following extract from a 
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letter to Emerson he shows his kin- 
ship with Emerson’s idea that one 
may have the entire world at one’s 
door: 


What marvelous weather! Amidst the 
autumnal opulence of the last two weeks 


I have lived more than royally. How poor . 


and mean in comparison seem all the 
pomps and shows of kings and priests: 
Munich, the Louvre, and the Vatican 
are doubtless well worth seeing, but I 
fancy I see all and much more in my 
own painted woodlands. At any rate, I 
am satisfied. I wish thee could have 
been with us the other day on the Mer- 
rimac. We wanted an interpreter of the 
mystery and glory about us. 


It is a relief to remember how 
very human Whittier was. He had 
a firm conviction about God and 
the future life, but he had his 
doubts, too, and we read what he 
says with much sympathy. 


I only wish more of my friends of the 
old days could be with me. For, as the 
years pass, and one slides so rapidly 
down the afternoon slope of life, until 
the dark and chill of the evening shad- 
Ows rest upon him, he longs for the 
hands and voices of those, who, in the 
morning, went up on the other side. The 
awful mystery of life and nature some- 
times overwhelms me. ‘What, Where, 
Whittier?’ . These questions sometimes 
hold me breathless. How little after all 
do we know? And the soul’s anchor of 
faith can only grapple fast upon two or 
three things; and first and surest of all 
upon the Fatherhood of God. 


A large majority of Whittier’s 
poems are not read today. . “The 
Barefoot Boy” is a classic of the 
school room, as is “Snow-Bound”’ 
with its vivid pictures of New Eng- 
land life and its alluring rhythm; 
but it remains for the older child of 
earth to appreciate certain lines in 
“Snow-Bound.” Disillusioned now, 
and bowed with care, we love to sit 


in the twilight and remember these _ 


lines: 
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Yet love will dream, and Faith will trust, 

(Since He who knows our need is just, ) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we 
must. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through~ his cypress 
trees! 

Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play! 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And love can never lose its own! 


The true mission of the poet is to 
touch life reverently, bringing heal- 
ing, having power to restore, and 
the best proof that a poem does this 
is to find it echoing over and over 
in the hearts of the people. Whit- 
tier loved his kind, and his spirit 
went out to God, leaving, as ben- 
ediction to men, the great secret to 
happiness,—“‘Love, love to all the 
world.” 

In all the shallow talk about the 
simple life we would do well to be 
silent and remember the “Quaker 
poet,’ who lived it truly and ideal- 
ly. Those who feel the marvelous 
current of spiritual awakening beat- 
ing so insistently at the hearts of 
men today should not fail in honor 
and appreciation of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, for no character of mod- 
ern times illustrates more purely the 
“Immanence of Divine Light” in 
the human heart. 

The following couplet written by 
him very late in life is especially ap- 
propriate, because this month marks 
the hundredth year since he entered 
life, and for the larger reason that 
we gratefully remember all who 
have contributed to the present-day 
flowering of Truth in whatever 
form, making it more and more pos- 
sible for life to “greaten’”’ for the 
many: 


“Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers today.” 


THE-RIET. 


Annie Pike Greenwood. 


“T think, John—’ She paused, 


hesitatingly beside his chair, wait-. 


ing for some recognition. He con- 
tinued to gaze at his magazine 
with absorption, straining his eyes 
to read by the one poor light which 
lighted the bare “shack.” Suddenly 
he seemed aware of her disturb- 
ing influence. 

“Don’t interrupt me, Mary, can’t 
you see I’m reading?” He flashed 
at her the edge of a cold look, after 
which he bent his attention closer 
to his reading. 

She shrank back apologetically, 
opened her lips and closed them 
again. The man seemed nervously 
conscious of these movements. He 
flung the magazine precipitately on 
the bare floor, and tightly folding 
his arms, faced her: “Well—I 
suppose if you must, you must. The 
only way I can get any peace after 
work will be to spend my evenings 
at The Blue Diamond. Well, whv 
don’t you speak? You’ve spoiled 
my story, now let’s hear this won- 
derful revelation that couldn’t 
wait.” 

“Hush, John—don’t speak so. 
The people in the next shack will 
hear you.” 

“What in the name of everything 
do you think I care? If they had 
to live with you I guess they’d say 
worse things than I do.” 


“Oh John! If I thought you 
meant that—” 

“You'd do what? You'd do 
what?” he sneered, “Always 


threatening—you’d do what?” 

Her voice was very low—“You 
know I can do nothing now. Oh, 
you know that if—” She stopped, 


her agonized eyes on the boarded 
ceiling. 

He caught brutally at her last 
sentence—‘If there were going to 
be no child. So you won’t even 
make the poor thing welcome! You 
wish it already out of the way! 
Well, you’ll make it a fine mother!” 

The woman threw up her arms in 
a gesture of deep despair. “Oh, 
John! John! God forgive you! 
You don’t know what you’re do- 
ing! You don’t know what you're’ 
doing!” 

She staggered from him to the 
bed, where she sank, her body shak- 
ing with long, deep sobs. He tried 


to catch at her loose apron. ‘‘Come 
back!” he commanded, ‘Come 
back!” 


She did not obey, and he paid 
no further attention to her, except 
to glance with contempt at her pros- 
trate figure when he rose to light 
his pipe. 


What had made the rift between 
these two who had once loved each 
other with as great a devotion as 
had any other young couple? Mary 
Harper, lying awake far into the 
night, did not know. Many a night 
she had lain thus, questioning, her 
heart breaking. She could not tell. 
She only knew that the man once 
loving, and tender, and refined, had 
somehow become a tyrant, bitter, 
cruel, even coarse. 

Shortly after their marriage they 
had been persuaded to leave their 
native state by high promises. Why 
are such promises so much like the 
bag of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow? Somebody’s dishonesty, or 
somebody’s carelessness had heen 
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responsible. John Harper was left 
without work. His money had been 
used in travel and waiting. He was 
too proud to appeal to any friend. 
He took the first thing that offered, 
that of a common laborer, and the 
experience had seemed to rob him 
of all ambition and hope. Not only 
that, but he had become transform- 
ed by the life he was leading. He 
seemed to throw himself with aban- 
don into the lives of the men who 
worked with him, losing his refine- 
ment, and acquiring a grossness 
which would have formerly shocked 
him. He did not care. 

Mary shrank the more from con- 
tact with the people around her. 
She hated them, as being partly re- 
sponsible for her unhappiness. She 
would have nothing to do with 
them, and as she was brought in 
contact with no one else, she lived 
alone. It was with this preferred 
unpopularity that John delighted to 
taunt her. His bitterness found 
food in the fact that she did not 
countenance the kind of associates 
which were constantly his. 

She had thought that a child 
would enter this breach with heal- 
ing, but the hope had proved vain. 
He seemed not to realize what this 
event would mean, or through what 
she was about to pass. She felt that 
she must walk down into “The Val- 
ley” alone.. 

Night after night she lay awake 
till morning. On this night it had 
been some hours when she heard a 
knock on the door. John slept 
soundly, so she was not afraid of 
waking him. “Who’s there?” 

“Mrs. Harper, we’re hard put-to 
for women tonight. They’re all 
either sick or wore out from watch- 
ing sickness.” 

The thin board door was an easy 
medium through which a man 


“might repeat a message. She was” 
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soon outside. John had not awak- 
ened beyond a restlessness in his 
sleep, caused by their voices. 

A man with a lantern began to 
lead her. He was still in his heavy 
overalls and boots, just as he had 
been at work that day, She felt 
that he was ill at ease with her. 
She did not wonder at this, for she 
recognized him as Pettigrew, a man 
whose influence over John she had 
especially resented. Then, too, this 
was the first time she had ever been 
called upon for any help or favor. 
She knew that the need of these 
peovle must be extreme, indeed. 

“Who is sick?” 


“The Meageses. All down with 


measles.” 
“T’ve had them twice.” 
“Ye’re lucky. Most of the wom- 


en is havin’ them now for the first 
time.” 

“It must be hard.” 

“Wife’s very near dead.” 

Something in the man’s voice 
made her give him a quick look. 
“Who’s sitting up with her?” 

“Davis’ wife was, but she’s all 
wore out with the Meageses. She’s 
had to lay off the last three nights.” 

“And you’ve been sitting up and 
working days?” 

“Well,—what else could I do? 
All the other women are either sick 
or lookin’ after the sick. Some of 
the little ’uns has died. Measles is 
bad just now.” 

Mary felt convicted of selfishness. 
She had been in the midst of all 
this dire need, and had’ withdrawn 
to nurse her own sorrow. Great as 
it had seemed but a few moments 
before, it was now dwarfed into in- 
significance bv the need of all these 
suffering ones. How small the 
troubles of one human being seems 
in the face of the death and sick- 


ness of many. 


Mary found the Meages family as 
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Pettigrew had said. They were all 
“down” with the measles except the 
father, who was exhausted with the 
long strain of both night and day 
work. He could not keep up any 
longer, and at sight of her he al- 
most wept from relief. When she 
saw this, Mary felt even more 
moved than before. 

She went from bed to bed, dis- 
covered the condition of each pa- 
tient, made some easier with cool- 
ing drinks, and some with hot 
cloths. Forgetful of self, eager only 
to give relief, she went about the 
house that night like a beneficent 
shadow. 

There were five little children 
and the mother, and as one after the 
other became conscious that a hand 
of skill and tenderness was admin- 
istering to them, they gradually 
sank from pitiful pleading that she 
leave them not, into confident rest, 
or at least a state of less suffering. 

“Take the sick out of me,” cried 
one poor little fellow, from his not 
over-clean bed. 

“All right dear,” she answered, 
softly, “I’m taking it. Go to sleep.” 

And clinging to her hand, he did 
as she asked. 

Near daybreak, when the house 
was quiet, she sat by the kitchen 
window within easy reach and hear- 
ing of the sick family. They were 
all resting, and she was left to her 
own thoughts. Outside, the night 
was at that mysterious moment just 
before it becomes day. Involuntar- 
ily her heart was saying, “Holy! 
holy! holy!” as she gazed out at 
the still black masses of trees 
against the flat gray of the atmos- 
phere. All was serenity; all peace. 
Not an inharmony vexed the whole 
“Only I am outlaw,” she thought. 

“Oh, God!” she cried, “Give me 
work to do for these people. At 
least let me forget myself in the 
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happiness of serving which I have 
felt tonight.” 

The beginning of her many vig- 
ils was this night. When it was 
found that she was both willing and 
more skilful, (probably. by educa- 
tion) than any of the rest of them, 
her hands were soon full, and sel- 
dom thereafter empty. It was not 
only the sick but the well. There 
was a boy who was lame, and who 
found her a good comrade to hob- 
ble about with; there was a little 
girl who longed to “fix up” things, 
and whose crude taste responded 
readily to better things, there was 
Grandma Peters, who liked to be 
called upon instead of included ina _ 
general neighborly “hello.” Many 
and many there were to whom she 
carried a light in the desert of dull- 
ness. 

“She ain’t stuck up like I 
thought,” remarked the wife of Pet- 
tigrew to the wife of Davis, “but 
there’s no denyin’ she’s diff’rent 
from us. It’s prob’ly ejication done 
it: for her.” 

“Maybe. I think she was jest 
born her way,’ was the sage an- 
swer. 

During all this time John Harper 
never seemed to notice that any 
change had taken place in his wife. 
He did not even show surprise that 
whereas she had been sensitively 
ready to reveal her grief at his 
harshness, now she waited on him 
patiently, demanding nothing, ex- 
pressing only serenity. He did not 
know how often the old rebellion 
and heart-ache was near the sur- 
face, being crowded back by sheer 
force of the thought, “I must not 
think of myself.” : 

When the women brought in 
their fresh bakings of bread, their 
best pies, or some fancy pickle of 
which one of them might be proud, 
he evidently took it for granted that 
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the kindness was all theirs and that 
Mary was but an undeserving, pos- 
sibly ungrateful recipient . 

But all injustice must come to an 
end. Even with a man of John 
Harper’s radical, head-strong na- 
ture an awakening is inevitable. 
And the awakening in such natures 
is strong, indeed, when jit does 
come. 

Her baby was born but a few 
days before the birthday of Christ. 
On Christmas day one after another 
of the women and children of that 
hard-laboring community called at 
the door of the shack where Mary 
and her little one lay. One came 
with a breast of chicken. ““We saved 
it for her. Nary one of us would 
touch it. We sez, every one of us, 
‘The breast belongs to Mis’ Har- 
per.’ She was so good to us.” © 

A crippled boy brought a paper 
flower he had made, hideous in the 
extreme. “I couldn’t get no real 
ones. I knowed she loved flow- 
ers.” 

A little girl had saved the “wish- 
bones” of the several fowls of that 
season, and had tied them all to- 
gether with some bedraggled rib- 
bon, having written, herself, on a 
piece of cardboard cut from a shoe- 
box, “Chrismas wishes. I hop 
youl get well soon.” 

There was a dreadful little bright 
blue and pink cretonne baby-jacket 
—but oh, such loving kindness 
stitched into it! 

As he took the gifts, one after 
another, and saw the look on each 
face as Mary was spoken of, the 
awakening began in John Harper. 
He had fraternized with these peo- 
ple to the extent almost of losing his 
identity, but where had he ever met 
such love for himself among them? 
as they evidently felt for Mary? 
And this was Mary of whom they 


~‘spoke—his Mary—no, the Mary ' 
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once his—the girl he had promised 
to love and cherish—and had loved 
and cherished, how much? 

An old woman came with a big 
package. When John attempted to 
relieve her of it, “I’d like to hand 
it her myself,’ she said, wistfully, 
“T hain’t seen her quite a piece.” 

“The doctor says,” began John— 

“Let her. come,’ he heard from 
the darkened room. The old wom- 
an came into the shack, and could 
scarcely wait to open her package 
before Mary. 

“Tt’s a comfort for the baby’s 
bed,” she tremulously observed, try- 
ing to cover her gratification at 
Mary’s pleasure. “It’s from bits 
of dresses I’ve had for years. I was 
afraid I wouldn’t get it done. My 
hands hain’t as nimble as once.” 

“Oh, Grandma! I haven’t a thing 
to give you, and you’ve all been too 
good to me!” 

“Oh, don’t let that bother ye, 
honey, don’t let that bother ye. We 
don’t need nothing from you. Ye 
gave yerself.” 

When Grandma Peters was gone, 
John Harper came in and knelt be- 
side the bed. He laid his forehead 
on the white, unresisting hand for 
some moments. Then he spoke, 
“Mary—l’ve almost lost the way— 
Is it too late? May I—come back? 
I won’t say what I’ve been—” 

She drew one of his hands closer 
to her and laid it on the little warm 
bundle at her side, “His father,” 
was all she said. 


a 


A SONG IN THE AIR. 


There’s a song in the air, there’s a star 


in the sky; 

A mother’s soft prayer and a baby’s 
low cry; 

And the star rains its fire while the beau- 
tiful sing, 

For the manger at Bethlehem cradles a 
King. —Holland. 
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Concerning the Luxury of Gift-giving. 


Susa Young Gates. 


One of the most delightful lux- 
uries ever thought of for the spe- 
cial delight of man is that of giving 
gifts; it is most fascinating and ex- 
hiliarating. It is not a luxury con- 
fined to the rich, but it is possible 
for all except the poverty-stricken 
ones to indulge in this stimulating 
form of self-indulgence. For in 
most cases, gift-giving is largely a 
selfish pleasure. 

I suppose, as usual, many of you’ 
disagree with my statement. Well, 
let us see; and in seeing, let us apply 
a little self-examination, and punc- 
ture this growing bubble on the 
stream of society. 

We are now greeted with the ed- 
ifying spectacle of having all our 
little tots in the schools set to work 
diligently for months before Christ- 
mas, making paper and card-board 
nothings with which to make ugly 
the already crowded walls of the 
modern home; although a lot of 
thoughtless nonsense is talked by 
youthful people about this kind of 
gift-giving-training, yet, take it all 
the way through, this form matter 
of school discipline is of decided 
benefit. It is good for two rea- 
sons ; the making of the gifts trains 
eye and hand, occupies hands and 
brains in modified manual exercises, 
and the minds of the children, which 
are too simple and natural to be 
corrupted by the selfish thoughts 


which sometimes come to older 
minds, are exercised in loving 
thoughtfulness. 


There are various classes of gift- 
givers among the adult members of 


society. Which class do you belong 
to? . 


There is the naturally generous 
person. He gives, even if he goes 
in debt so heavily, that it requires a 
whole year to pay up the obligation. 
He gives new things and old things, 
he gives his time, his money, his 
vitality, and in the end, is very 
lucky if he does not become bank- 
rupt, physically and mentally, as 
well as financially. But it is his 
nature, and such a person—who is 
usually, a happy-go-lucky sort of 
person—never thinks or reasons out 
his own or any one’s problem, but 
just goes on to the end of his chap- 
ter, leaving behind him, at his de- 
mise a multitude of debts and a 
crowd of relatives who speak slight- 
ingly of his spendthrift habits while 
they forget all the gifts showered 
upon them, 

Then, there is the prudent one; 
he gives only to those who give to 
him. And if he be over-cautious, 
he will carefully gauge his gift to 
match that which he knows he will 
receive in exchange from his friend 
or relative. Or, if he be in pub- 
lic life, he will give his gifts and 
his patronage only in such chan- 
nels as will bring him returns com- 
mensurate with his investment. 
Such a person is often a good pro- - 
vider, and easy to live with, for he 
will be sufficiently selfish to see that 
his own are well taken care of; but 
he is not the best kind.of friend, 
and he generally appears as the 
stern and hard parent or scheming 
friend in novel or play. 

Then comes the selfish and lavish 
stingy person. And some of the most 
lavish persons I ever knew were the | 
stingiest. They would throw money 
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around with reckless abandon, and 
shower gifts broadcast, but it was 
sure to be other people’s money 
they were distributing, while their 
innate selfishness kept a deaf ear to 
the cry of widow and orphan whom 
they had impoverished that they 
might squander in luxury. How ob- 
noxious gifts become from such a 
one. 

And then there is the calculating 
friend; if you can serve him or 
minister to his selfish ambition, with 
what skill does he ply you with gifts 
and pleasure! How skilfully does 
he calculate your exact worth to him 
and with what consummate _ skill 
does he measure his gift and grace 
towards you! 

Then, the most common of- all 
types, here in Zion, and especiallv 
among the sensitive female sex, is 
the over-conscientious person. What 
a night-mare Christmas has brought 
to her. She thinks longingly of 
this friend who is struggling with 
adversity, of that one who is sick, of 
the other who is lonely, and all the 
dear ones who give and do for her, 
and with the burden of her thoughts 
she sinks prostrate before the giant 
her own tender conscience has 
called up to beat her down with 
iron hands. What shall she do? 
She asks Fate or Providence, with 
piteous accent. She may be very 
rich, or very poor, or occupy any 
of the numberless stations in be- 
tween these extremes; the case is 
the same. No matter how large or 
how small her income may be, it is 
utterly inadequate to meet the insis- 
tent demands upon her purse and 
her strength. She sees so many 
ways to put a dollar that her mind 
sometimes becomes so confused that 
she plunges ahead at last, * with 
reckless disregard of the future and 
her reckoning. Or, she may be a 
prudent girl, with all the accom- 
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panying desire not to overreach 
her income and time, and yet, if she 
have not the integrity of the rock 
of Ages, she will succumb to her 
temptation to do all the generous 
things expected of her. 

And there remains but one class, 
and perhaps it is as large in num- 
bers as the last; and that is the class 
of careless, indifferent ones, who 
neither know nor care what soci- 
ety or affection demands at theit 
hands; they go calmly on, neither 
giving presents, nor love-expres- 
sion of any sort, just content to 
live and die as do the animals, do- 
ing only what the physical appetites 
demand, and then dropping off to 
the sleep of death unwept and un- 
mourned. Would it be invidious to 
add that most of this class of per- 
sons is recruited from the ranks of 
men, rather than women? 

And now, thou seeker after 
truth, what application can all this 
talk have to your life and mine, and 
how can we alter our gift-habits for 
the better? 

First of all, and most important, 
let us think about it. There is noth- 
ing so fatal to all improvement as 
thoughtlessness. To do things and 
to say things without thinking about 
them, without weighing both words 
and actions, and giving every act 
of our lives over into the keeping 
of reason rather than blind impulse, 
this is a crime against our Own na- 
tures. 

Then, after we have started to 
think about it, and after we have 
decided just which class of gift- 
givers we fit into, then, let us ask © 
ourselves about our motives in giv- 
ing gifts. If we can answer our 
own awakened consciences, that our 
motives and desires are actually sin- 
cere and pure, then what next? Of 
course we may be a long time de- 


-eiding as to our motives, for they 
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are such very tricksy things, these 
motives, and they have such a per- 
nicious habit of dressing up in bor- 
rowed clothes and masquerading 
about, that we may need some 
time in putting each motive in its 
proper place. We should label 
each motive properly; this one 
being “Gratitude for past favors,” 
that one,. “Benevolence,” ~ that 
one “Sympathy for the sick or 
bereaved,” and the others “Re- 
membrance, and greeting, and 
encouragement.’ But there must 
be one thread running through ev- 
ery single one of these motive-jew- 
els, and that is the golden thread of 
pure love. Love that is not puffed 
up, that seeketh not her own re- 
ward, that is not shown to be seen 
of men, nor to satisfy sentimental- 
ity. Ah, me, there is a life-prob- 
lem in this study of motives for 
you and me, dear friend. And when 
we think we have just solved the 
whole question, up will pop a mis- 
erable, vagrant motive, with a de- 
termination of gift-giving behind 
it, and before we know it we have 
purchased and addressed a gift to 
some one, just because we want 
something in return, or because we 
know we are expected to give it. 
And presto! down does our self-re- 
spect before the broken bar of our 
own conscience, and we are left to 
consider with David Harum, that 
human nature is the same every- 
where, only some folks are more hu- 
man than others. 

And we are not through with 
this subject yet, no indeed; for af- 
ter we have fully decided just what 
we should do, and whom we should 
remember in our gift-giving, then 
comes the more thrilling question, 
how much can I spend on my lux- 
ury? and this requires the most in- 
telligent answer possible for a wise 
woman to give. The customs of 
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the day have brought us face to face 
with a three-cornered problem which 
involves honesty, our monetary re- 
sources, and above all the motives 
with which we enter upon our 
Christmas giving. And now, 
what extravagance can you be 
guilty of, if you are a person with 
but five dollars with which to 
buy all your year’s gift! Or even 
less, for there are girls who will 
read this, whose purses are almost 
unacquainted with the shine of 
silver from one year’s end to 
auother. And there are others, 
who support families, and who. can. 
barely make ends meet. But even 
these are often far more foolish and 
extravagant in gift-giving than their ~ 
more wealthy neighbors, whose va- 
ried experience in gift-giving has 
given them some balance in this 
complex question. For the indi- 
gent, who are yet generous, loving, 
and sympathetic are often beguiled 
into wasting their little resources, 
and above all, they allow themselves 
to spend months and months of time 
in making the most trifling presents, 
and skimping and straining for a 
year to purchase materials with 
which to fashion cheap lace hand- 
kerchiefs, to give to some fashion- 
able friend, or some girl acquaint- 
ance, to be worn a time or two and 
then lost or thrown aside, because 
the gift is not rich enough or made 
of. expensive, material =e Andssse: 
even these can bankrupt themselves 
in time and bodily strength, just to 
gratify that darling impulse—which 
may actually become alarming—to 
give, give, give. The Savior said it 
is more blessed to give than to re-_ 
ceive, and He knew the whole story 

of giving. But He surely had not 
in mind the foolish spendthrift of 
today, who squanders life and 
nerve-force, in the giving and buy- 
ing of trifles for an immense circle 
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of friends. What the schools have 
begun, the magazine and fashion 
editors have completed; and now, 
Christmas finds a houseful.of ner- 
vous wrecks, all trying to recover 
from the terrible strain of. gift-giv- 
ing and gift-receiving. And who is 
to blame? 

Are you also a gift-receiver? If 
you have not assayed the role you 
have lost a rare experience. For 
there is nothing on earth so difficult 
for the plain, ordinary human-be- 
ing, as to properly receive gifts, 
and to acknowledge them properly. 
I know one man, who keeps _his 
presents in a bureau drawer by 
themselves, and never by any chance 
uses them. He gets them out oc- 
casionally, and looks at them; but 
he has no further use for them. He 
lived so many years without receiv- 
ing gifts, that now he knows not 
how to use them. The person who 
has learned the art of gracefully re- 
ceiving a gift, gracefully acknowl- 
edging it by word or pen, and then 
gracefully using it, is a person of 
very rare accomplishment. 

And now, what is the wise course 
of action for us to pursue? Put 
an evening in to “stock-taking!” 
That is, talk the thing over with 
yourself, and decide exactly what 
you can and cannot do, and then, 
prepare to abide by the result. It 
may be that it will be much wiser 
for you to refrain from all gift-giv- 
ing this year, unless it be a little 
candy for the baby-brother. And 
don’t deceive yourself by taking the 
careless advice of the magazine- 
writer, who tells you to make your 
own candy. Home-made candy is 
not very enticing, unless you are 
expert, and if you are you can earn 
more per day by going into a candy- 
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shop for a few weeks. Then, while 
you are counting up all your re- 
sources, be sure and name your time 
and vital health at the head of the 
list. Don’t throw that away, for 
you cannot pay that debt half as 
easily as you can the money-debt at 
the store. 

Be brave. If it would not be 
wise, don’t give gifts. But be sen- 
sible, and don’t feel so disagreeable 
about it that you make your friends 
feel disagreeable too. Good-nature 
is better than fine handkerchiefs. If 
you are obliged to deny yourself 
the luxury of gift-giving, set your 
mind to devising sweet and gra- 
cious thoughts about your dear 
ones, and give them such wealth 
of affection and good-will, not 
gushingly expressed, but deeply 
felt, that they and you will feel the 
beauty of your love and be more 
grateful for it than as if you gave 
silver spoons or American beauties. 
And let me whisper; it is very much 
easier to give a_ birthday present 
than to give Christmas gifts; for 
birthdays come but once a year, and 
all at odd intervals. And there are 
other gifts besides linen and silver. 
There are prayers, fervent letters, 
words of encouragement, a carriage 
ride, a seat at the theater, or- a 
handful of flowers plucked from 
your own garden. And there is an 
invitation to those who live afar to 
spend a few days at your home or 
a week’s visit at your summer camp. 
All these, and many more thought- 
out pleasures, are of far more worth 
than indiscriminate and _ reckless 
Christmas. giving. And so, let us 
be wise, and study long and well 
how much of the luxury of gift-giv- 
ing we can safely indulge in this 
Christmas-tide, 


THE TEMPORAL SAVIOR. 


Nephi L. 


Have we-not to some extent un- 
der-estimated the Savior’s influence 
as an active force in the world’s civ- 
ilization? Have we not excluded 
Him from the domestic, social, and 
industrial life of the world and ele- 
vated Him to a throne far removed 
from the common and material af- 
fairs of this life? 

It is my purpose to show that 
Jesus, the Christ, came as a two- 
fold Savior,—first by uplifting the 
lowly and softening the conditions 
of life by giving us a new attitude 
toward life and the universe and, 
second, by providing a means for 
man’s eternal and happy duration. 

Earlier Roman history is charac- 
terized by a reverence for woman, 
a sacred regard for the family and 
childhood, and a respect for labor 
and the dignity and independence 
born of virile toil. Implements of 
industry were bedizened and _ the 
great Cicero derived his name from 
so humble a thing as the chic pea. A 
victorious general might be seen 
despising a crown and proudly re- 
turning to the happy and peaceful 
pursuits of husbandry. With such 
national virtues as these wealth and 
power were inevitable, but the inev- 
itable fruits of wealth and power 
are not so wholesome. 

At the time of the appearance of 
the Savior the once mighty Roman 
empire was in a state of universal 
decadence. Wealth had given birth 
to a love of luxury than which there 
is nothing more vitiating and de- 
structive of true manhood. Sensu- 
ality and indulgence in all degrad- 
ing pleasures became the vulgar 
fashion of the wealthy. It was an 
age in which countries were plun- 
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dered and nations crushed that an 
Apicius might dissolve pearls in the 
wine he drank or that a Lollia Paul- 
ina might gleam in a second-best 
dress of emeralds and pearls which 
had cost more than $160,000. A 
banquetting board might be abund- 
antly spread with such delicacies as 
pea-cock brains, flamingoes’ tonsues 
or huming-birds’ hearts. A class 
known as epicureans lived for the 
supreme pleasure of eating—thev 
did not eat for the supreme pleas- - 
ure of living. 

Rome had a population of 3,000,- 
000, but there were two slaves to 
every freeman that went to make up 
that number. Slave holding had 
become so universal and so arro- 
gant that the despotic power of life 
and death was exercised by the 
slave owner over his pitiable sub- 
ject. Labor had become degrading 
as never before in the history of the 
empire. The Roman woman shirked 
the duties of motherhood, and when 
intruding offspring entered her 
home the care of such was left ab- 
solutely to servants. Children 
rarely saw their parents until they 
were approaching maturity. The 
power of life and: death was also 
reposed in the father, and if he did 
not bend over the couch and take 
into his arms his child, thereby 
owning it with a kiss it. was aban- 
doned on the highway and exposed 
to the mercy of wild beasts, scarce- 
ly less cruel than the unmanly be- 
ing who was responsible for its ex- 
istence, or, perchance the little cre- 
ature would be cared for by the 
peasantry who might happen to dis- © 
cover it before so cruel a fate had 
befallen it. ; 
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The bearing of children was rele- 
gated to slaves and plebeians. The 
Roman lady had become ‘“emanci- 
pated” from the thraldom of the 
home and care of the family. She 
engaged herself in public affairs, 
and even aspired to political honors. 
Divorce naturally became a verv 
easy process and Seneca speaks of 
ladies who reckoned years by hus- 
bands and not by consulships. Ju- 
venal, in one of his satires, laughs 
grimly at a woman who was wed- 
ded, and divorced eight times in 
twelve months. 

Bearing in mind the position oc- 
cupied by Rome in relation to the 
rest of the world it is not likely that 
we will over estimate her influence. 
At this decadent stage of the 
world’s history, the Savior’s birth 
occurred. Born of a lowly woman, 
and with a manger for His cradle. 
Reared among the toiling, humble 
folk, Himself referred to as “the 
carpenter's son,’ whose “brothers 
are among us’—environed in the 
utmost common-placeness. Yet this 
very child, manger-born and mean 
in every aspect of life, in his very 
nativity afforded to the world a 
new ideal so powerful that it did 
not fail to appeal to the universal 
imagination and sympathy. The 
story of his advent placed a halo of 
bright and touching beauty about 
motherhood that time cannot dim. 
The Madonna and Child! They re- 
stored the home to its place of 
reverence. They inspired within 
the woman the very noblest of her 
instincts, and soon made man the 
provider and protector God de- 
signed him to be. 

Never before had men been called 
upon to revere the Deity in the form 
of a helpless babe. Never before 
had woman been so exalted as to 
be mother of God, | 

With these ideals art 
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wrought the change which gave 
new life and a wholesome, vital 
breath to the whole of Europe. 

Fishermen and artisans were the 
men He called around Him, and 
to them He gave a work which was 
done so admirably that subsequent 
ages titled them saints, and for 
near two-thousand years the proud- 
est achievement of art and architec- 
ture have been dedicated to their 
humble names. 

Jesus the Christ, as a man nailed 
to the cross, bleeding and overcome 
in the tragedy of his end, won a 
redemption for the sinner, but as a 
babe on Mary’s bosom—“all power 
in utter weakness’—he saved the 
world from decadence and degen- 
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A CHRISTMAS CARMEN, 


Sound over all waters, reach out from 
all lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of 
hands; 
Sing hymns that were sting by the stras 
of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was 
born! 
With glad jubilations 
Bring hope to the nations! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun: . 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the 
sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat 
as one! 


Sing the bridal of nations, with chorals 
of love 
Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the 


dove, 
Till the hearts of the people keep time 
in accord, 
And the voice of the world is the voice 
of the Lord! 
Clasp hands of the nations 
In strong gratulations: 
The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun: 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the 
sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat 
as one! 


—John G. Whittier. 


OUR GIRLS 


SUPPLICATION. 
Bessie Clark. 


Might I, oh Father, ask two gifts of thee 
They would not be to fill a selfish greed, 
’"Twould not be wealth, nor glory would it be, 
Nor beauty vain, for that to sin oft leads. 

But these, that I so crave, oh, give to me, 
Dear Father, earnestly with Thee I plead! 


One gift, dear parent, oft I've asked of Thee, 
Turn not away as now I ask again— 

Tis “strength of. will,’ .Thine arm a shield to be, 
When face to face I meet the power of sim, 

Hear my dear guardian angel, in her plea; 
Give recognition; let me thine approval win. 


For oh! temptation comes in many forms, 
Soft ts her voice, and fair her clever guise, 
Noiseless her steps, her approach gives no alarm, 
Nor her deceptions do we recognize, 
Until she wins us over with her charms, 
For like unto the serpent she 1s wise. 


’Tis then, O Father, that I need a fortress most 
Against this cunning thief who cheats and steals, 
She hurls our pure desires into the dust, 
‘And laughs aloud, when we repentance feel. 
I vow within myself how strong I'll be 
When next her false and smiling face I see. 


The other gift, dear Lord, I humbly pray 

That Thou wilt not withhold, thy gift delay, 
Thy Holy Spirit to keep pure my heart, 

That from thy gospel I may ne’er depart; 
That Thou wouldst ever prove my Faithful Friend 

And walk forever with me to the end, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE HOME. 
Lydia Holmgren, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


The table on Christmas should sug- 
gest in a special manner the day that 
nature usually gives out-of-doors. The 
glitter and sparkle of ice and snow, 
with the green and red for color, 
may well be carried out in the dec- 
oration. A large holly wreath cen- 
terpiece with Santa Claus and rein- 
deer in the center, all covered with 
diamond dust, is very pretty. In his 
sleigh may be candy snow-balls. A 
small pine tree with pieces of cot- 
ton here and there, sprinkled with 
diamond dust is suitable. At each 
place may be a small Christmas tree, 
planted in a red spvol. Another plan 
is to place Santa Claus on an ele- 
vation of about two feet, with a pine 
or holly branch in one hand, and in 
the other the ends of as many red rib- 
bons as there are places at the table. 
These ribbons may be prettily tied 
to a piece of holly, or to a place card 
with a suitable motto. If convenient 
a large bell might hang above the ta- 
ble. White candles, in glass holders, 
and shades of holly, natural or paint- 
ed on card board, add very much to 
the attractiveness of the table. Dishes 
that are highly colored should not 
be used, to clash with the Christmas 
color scheme. - 


CHRISTMAS MENU. 


Consomme Bread Sticks. 
Celery Salted Almonds Olives 
Roast Turkey Oyster Dressing 
Cranberries in Mould. 

Potatoes on the Half Shell 
French Peas 
Buttered Sweet Potatoes 
Fruit Salad Cheese Straws 
English Plum Pudding 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Nuts and Raisins Bonbons 


RECIPES. 
CONSOMME. 


3 Ibs. beef, lower round. 

3 Ibs. knuckle of veal 

1-3 cup each of diced carrot, tur- 
nip, celery and onion. 

1 teaspoon pepercorns. 


4 cloves. 

2 sprigs parsley. 

1-2 bay leaf, 

3 qts. cold water. 

Cut beef into small] Pieces; brown 
one-half in marrow from bones; put 
remaining half in kettle with cold 
water; add veal cut into Pieces and 
browned meat. Let stand one-half 
hour. Heat slowly to the boiling 


point, and simmer five hours. Re- 
move scum. Add vegetables and 
seasoning and cook one hour. Strain 


and cool. Remove fat. 


BREAD STICKS, 


: Cut one-half inch slices of bread 
into strips one-half inch wide. Dip 
into melted butter and brown in’ 2 
quick oven. Serve on a small plate, 
piled cob-house fashion. 


ROAST TURKEY. 


‘Before taking the turkey from the 
market, have the tendons removed 
from the leg that the drumsticks may 
be eaten with more pleasure. A young 
fowl has black legs with small scales 
and pliable breast bone at the end. A 
turkey can not be too fat, and the 
broader the breast, the better the tur- 
key. After cleaning the fowl thor- 
oughly, and removing the oil bag, fill 
with any desired stuffing. Put the 
dressing in lightly that there may 
be room for it to swell, otherwise it 
will be compact and hard. Sew up 
the opening and tie or skewer the 
legs to the body, doing the same to 
the wings, or turn the tips under the 
back. Place the turkey on a rack in 
a roasting pan. Rub entire surface 
with salt, and spread breast, legs and 
wings with one-third cup of butter 
rubbed creamy and mixed with one- 
fourth cup of flour. Place pan in a 
hot oven and when the flour on the 
turkey begins to brown, reduce the 
heat and add two cups of boiling 
water. Baste every fifteen minutes 
with one-half cup butter melted in 
one-half cup boiling water, and after 
this is used baste with the fat in the 
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pan. It will require about three hours’ 
cooking for an eight or ten pound 
fowl. During the cooking turn the 
turkey often that it may brown even- 
ly. If it browns too fast cover it 
with a buttered paper. Remove 
strings and skewers before serving. 
Garnish with parsley or celery tips. 


OYSTER STUFFING. 


Use a recipe for bread stuffing, add- 
ing a dozen or fifteen plump fresh 
oysters. If oysters are not desired 
the giblets may be cooked and chop- 
ped fine and added. Or cooked chest- 
nuts, finely chopped ,may be used with 
bread and butter and seasoning. 


POTATOES ON THE HALF SHELL. 


Cut in half lengthwise baked pota- 
toes of medium size. Scrape out the 
shell and mix with the potato a lit- 
tle cream, butter, salt and white pep- 
per. Mash fine and refill the shell. 
Glaze with the white of an egg. Place 
in a hot oven until slightly browned. 
Serve on a napkin. 


FRUIT. SALAD. 


Use any desirable dressing. Pour 
over sliced bananas and apples and 
sprinkle chopped walnuts over the 
top. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


CHEESE STRAWS. 


Sift into a wooden-tray one cup flour, 
one-fourth teaspoon salt, one-half tea- 
spoon baking powder. Add one-third 
cup butter and chop all together. Mix 
to a firm paste with a little ice water. 
Roll out in a rectangular piece. Sprin- 
kle with grated cheese and fold in 
three folds. Roll out again and sprin- 
kle with cheese. Repeat until two- 
thirds cup cheese is used. Roll out 
one-fourth inch thick. Cut into strips 
one-fourth inch wide and about four 
inches long. Cut part in rings. Bake 
in a moderate oven until a delicate 
brown. Slip two strips through a 
ring and serve with the salad. 


CRANBERRIES IN MOULD. 


Wash, pick over, and add to a quart 
of cranberries one cup of water. 
Cover and let cook about five minutes 
after beginning to boil. Press the 
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pulp through a sieve and add one 
pint of sugar. Boil ten minutes and 
pour into small molds, wet in water. 
Invert on individual sauce dishes and 
serve cold. It is pretty served in 
snowball cases. 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 


1-2 pound cleaned currants, dried 
and tossed in flour. 

1-2 pound raisins seeded and cut in 
thirds and flowered. 

1 cup brown sugar. 

1-2 pound finely chopped suet. 

2 ounces chopped citron. 

1-4 pound chopped figs. 

1-4 pound broken walnuts. 

2 cups bread crumbs. 

1 cup flour. 

1-2 grated nutmeg. 

1-4 teaspoon ginger. 

1-2 teaspoon cinnamon. 

1-4 teaspoon cloves. 

1-2 teaspoon salt. 

Toss dry ingredients together, then 
add flour, well beaten eggs, and milk 
enough to make a stiff batter. The 
secret of success is that the batter 
be well mixed. Steam four hours. 
Serve hot with Vanilla Ice Cream as 
sauce. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


Pour boiling water over shelled al- 
monds. Let stand until the skins will 
slip off. Pour over two tablespoons 
of good olive oil and one teaspoon 
salt and let stand in a bowl two 
hours. Put into a dripping pan and 
brown in a moderate oven, stirring 
often. 


PERFECTION CAKE, 


1 scant cup sugar. 

1-3 cup butter. 

1-2 cup milk. 

2 level cups flour. 

2 eggs. 

4 level teaspoons baking powder. 

2-3 teaspoon lemon. 

Pinch of salt. 

“Cream butter in a warm bowl. Add 
sugar, a little at a time, and cream 
smooth and light. Add eggs beaten 
well. When mixture is foamy, add al- 
ternately the flour with baking powder 
in it, and the milk. Beat thoroughly: 
add lemon, and bake about twenty min- 
utes in two layers. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


TO ALL SECRETARIES, 


In making up the annual report, sec- 
retaries are requested to make two sub- 
divisions,—Senior and Junior, under the 
heading “Teachings of Our Savior.” 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM. 


There are five Tuesdays in December. 
Lessons have been provided for four. 
Those who desire a Christmas program 
should make their arrangements accord- 
ingly. 

SINGERS. 


It is suggested that in studying the 
different authors some girl who sings 
might select a poem of the writer under 
- consideration and fit it to music written 
for a poem of like metre. This will add 
variety to the program, beside being 
good practice for the girl who does it. 


CONVENTIONS 1907. (Continued. 


Stake Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tions have been visited by members of 
the General Boards as follows: 

September 8, Malad—Julia M. Brixen, 
Jos. B.-Simith, Jr ‘ 

September 8, Pocatello—May Booth 
Talmage, B. S. Hinckley. 

September 8, St. George—Elizabeth C. 
McCune, F. M. Lyman. 

September 15, Cassia — Counselor 
Mae T. Nystrom, Edw. H. Anderson. 

September 15, Granite—President 
Martha H .Tingey, B. H. Roberts, Jos. 
W. MecMurrin, 

September 15—Teton—Julia M. Brix- 
en, Frank Y. Taylor. 

September 15, Sevier—Counselor 
Ruth M. Fox, B. F. Grant. 

September 15, Ensign—Susa Y. Gates, 
Estelle N. Caldwell, O..C. Beebe. _ 

September 15, Jordan—Sarah Edding- 
ton, Augusta W. Grant, Willard Done. 

September 15, Nebo—Elen Wallace, B. 
S. Hinckley. 

September 15, Weber—Emma_ God- 
dard, Nellie C. Taylor, Jas. H. Ander- 
son, Thos. Hull. 

September 15, North Davis—May 
Booth Talmage, T. A. Clawson. 

September 15, San Juan—Emily C. 
Adams, Benjamin Goddard. 

September 15, Parowan—Mary E. 
Connelly, F. M. Lyman, George A. 

mith. 

September 22, Liberty—Susa Ne Gates, 
Estelle N. Caldwell, B. H. Roberts, 
Benj. Goddard, B. S. Hinckley. - - 
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September 22, Star Valley—Counselor 
Mae T. Nystrom, Henry S. Tanner. 

September 22, South Sanpete—Coun. 
Ruth M. Fox, Jos. F. Smith, Jr. 

September 22, Wasatch—Emma God- 
dard, Lewis T. Cannon. 

September 22, Utah—Augusta W. 
Grant, Willard Done. 

September 22, Cache—President Mar- 
tha H. Tingey, Thomas Hull. 

September 22, Oneida—Mary E. Con- 
nelly, Edward H. Anderson. 

September 22, Uintah—Julia M. Brix- 
ne, L. C. Kelsch. 

September 22, South Davis—Nellie C. 
Taylor, Elen Wallace, Jas. H. Anderson 
ResRomCr Snow. 

: es 22, Wayne—Aggie Camp- 
ell. 

September 29, Fremont—Elen Wallace, 
Edward H. Anderson. 

September 29, Alpine—Sarah Edding- 
ton, Willard Done. 

September 29, Blackfoot—Agnes 
Campbell, Douglas M. Todd. 

September 29, Bear Lake—President 
Martha H. Tingey, B. F. Grant. 

Septembre 29, North Sanpete—Julia 
M. Brixen, Jos. F. Smith, Jr. 

September 29, Summit—Mary E. Con- 
nelly, Thomas Hull. s 

September 29, Millard—Emily C. Ad- 
ams, Benj. Goddard. 

September 29, Pioneer—Alice K. 
Smith, Rose W. Bennett, Mary A. 
Freeze, H. S. Tanner, and Lewis T. Can- 
non, 

September 29, Salt Lake—Maria Y. 
Dougall, Ruth M. Fox, Lyman R. Mar- 
tineau, George A. Smith. 

September 29, Box Elder—Emma 
Goddard, James H. Anderson. 

October 13, Woodruff—Agnes  S. 
Campbell, D. M. Todd. 

October 13, Union—Emily C. Adams, 
Edward H. Anderson. 

October 13, Tooele—Mary FE. Connel- 
ly, James H. Anderson. 

October 13, Benson—Counselor Ruth 
M. Fox, John A. Widtsoe. 

October 13, Bingham—Julia M. Brix- 
en, Benj. Goddard. 

October 13, Morgan—Sarah Edding- 
ton, Henry S. Tanner. 

November—Snowflake, St. Joseph, St. 
Johns, Maricopa, and Juarez conven- 
tions, held in connection with their 
Quarterly Stake Conferences, were at- 
tended by Elizabeth C. McCune, George 
Albert Smith and George F. Richards. : 


r 
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Christ’s Birthday. 


Historians tell us that never be- 
fore had the world enjoyed so long 
a period of freedom from warfare 
as it did during the reign of Au- 
gcustus. It was in this era of com- 
parative tranquility that Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, was born. 

“Those of the house of David, 
the “high-born of the royal family, 
had gathered at Bethlehem—the an- 
cestral home of Israel’s kings.” 
They had assembled to be register- 
ed for franchise and tax in compli- 
ance with the imperial edict of 
Rome. They did not realize that 
they were there in “fulfilment of in- 
spired prediction and divine plan to 
grace the advent of their Lord, the 
Prince of the House of Davids 
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While they had long been looking 
forward to the coming of their 
Messiah, yet they were not ready to 
receive Him. Hence the angelic 
announcement was not made to 
them. To the humble shepherds 
who were watching their flocks the 
heavenly herald proclaimed the 
glad tidings: 


Fear not, for behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. 

For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord. - 

And this shall be a sign unto you; ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger . 

And suddenly there was with the an- 
gel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men. 
(Luke 2: 10-14.) 


Never before had such a procla- 
mation been heard. Never before 
nor since has a greater event than 
the birth of this Bethlehem Babe 
been recorded. 

Picture the world today without 
Jesus the Christ. Disregard His 
teachings, ignore the precept and 
the example of His matchless life, 
eliminate the effect of His doctrines 
and you destroy all that makes 
earthly existence most precious, all 
that dignifies and sanctifies this life 
of ours. 


rd 
The Significance of Christmas. 


Very few appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of Christmas. It has be- 
come a time of worry and strain. 
Many should ponder over this 
question, ‘What does Christmas 
mean?’ This query was put to a 
girl who had been thinking only of 
the gratification of her selfish de- 


EDITORIAL. 


sires and who had expressed the 
thought that she did not care what 
other people got so long as she re- 
ceived the presents she longed for. 
She thought for a few minutes: 
through her mind surged the story 
of the first Christmas day, when 
God gave His Son to the world, of 
the visit of the wise men, of their 
gifts, of the angel’s song and chas- 
tened by these reflections, she an- 
swered, “I think Christmas means 
that Christ is born into the world.” 
That thought, with all. it entails, 
should be uppermost in our minds. 
We should try to more fully com- 
prehend all that it means. If we 
do this Christmas will be observed 
more fittingly. We will realize 
what a blessed thing it is to cele- 
brate the birth-day of our King, 
and how careful-we should be to 
commemorate it properly. Think 
you Christ would approve of the 
rush and worry, the stress and 
strain from which so many suffer at 
Christmas time? Think you He 
would approve of spending more 
for presents than one can afford, or 
of giving gifts for policy’s sake? 
Do you not think He would rejoice 
if we ministered to the children 
whom He loves so well, to the poor 
with whom He sympathizes, to the 
afflicted whom He delights to suc- 
cor? If we do as He would have us 
do His Natal Day will no longer 
be a burden, but a joy; for we shall 
learn the priceless lesson that love 
and ministry are the surest means 
to happiness. 


ed 
The Christmas Spirit. 
What a wonderful power the 


Christmas spirit has. It opens the 
hearts of even the cold and penu- 


rious so that they lovingly minister . 


to the poor, tenderly succor the af- 
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flicted, and joyfully assist Santa 
Claus in supplying the wants of the 
children. It seems to bring with it 
the elixir of youth for each becomes 
lighter hearted and younger as the 
season’s joy fills his being. It 
reaches out after the wanderer and 
brings him home to enjoy a father’s 
blessing .and a mother’s love, It 
brings with it a softening power 
and sweet forgiveness is spoken 
under the holly bough. It brings a 
smile to the face, a light to the eye, 
a joy to the heart. In every street 
amidst the crowded throng one feels 
that hearty good-will which is kin- 
dled by its sacred fire. Under its 
beneficent sway,we grow nearer to 
each other and nearer to God. That 
one who wanders so far from the 
light that the Christmas spirit does 
not reach his heart is to be pitied. 

May we ever be able to heartily 
join in the angels’ song, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.” As 
our ears are saluted by the sound 
of the jubilant bells as they ring 
forth their glad Christmas message, 
may we fervently cry out, Ring on, 
ye bells, until from pole ‘to pole, 
and from sea to sea every child of 
our Father hears the glad tidings, 
and worships the Child of Bethle- 
hem, even Christ the Lord. 


ed 


Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of 
peace; 
East, west, north and south let the long 
quarrel cease: 
Sing the song of great joy that the an- 
gels began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good-will 
to man! 
Hark! joining in chorus 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and dawn has 
begun: 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the 
sun, 


All speech flow to music, all hearts beat 


as one! 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Words and Music by Evan Stephens. 
Glory be to God in the high - est, 
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Guide Department. 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON XXIX. 
(For third week in February.) 


THE WILL OF THE FATHER, 


One of the sublimest lessons to 
be learned from the life of Christ is 
taught in His absolute submission 
to the will of His Father who sent 
Him on earth. On almost every page 
of the four Gospels is evidence that 
Jesus recognized that His greatest 
duty was to do the will of the 
Father. An illlustration of this fact 
is found in His very youth when 
His parents found Him in the tem- 
ple, and He answered them: “Wist 
ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business.”(a) Even at 
that tender age, Jesus seemed to re- 
alize that His mission on earth was 
not to satisfy the demands of His 
own nature, but to subject Himself 
to His Father’s will. 

Later, after His baptism, when 
the tempter approached Him, the 
same lesson was beautifully empha- 
sized. (Read Matt. 4: 1-11, and 
Luke 4: 1-13.) The Savior had 
fasted for forty days and _ forty 
nights, and He was hungry. Satan 
came ‘to, Himeand) said: “lay thou 
art the Son of God, command that 
these stones become bread;”’ but 
Jesus answered, “Man shalt not live 
by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 
the Savior placed on the command- 
ments of the Lord. To Him they 
were rated more highly than the 


(a) Luke 2: 49, 


This indicates the value that 


bread which is necessary for the 
prolongation of our physical life. It 
is a lesson that all can apply in our 
daily lives. Then Satan tempted 
Him by taking Him to the pinnacle 
of the temple and asked Him to cast 
Himself down, to show that the 
Lord would not allow Him to be in- 
jured; but Jesus answered this 
time: “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.” In this manner He 
indicated that man should not in 
any way set his own will against 
the will of God. Satan, baffled in 
his attempts, took the Savior to an 
exceedingly high mountain, and 
promised to give Him all the king- 
doms that He could see, providing 
He would fall down and worship 
the devil. To this Jesus answered: 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God and Him only thou shalt 
serve.” This expresses completely 
Jesus’ view of life. Life to Him 
consisted wholly of doing the will of 
the Father. The story of the temp- 
tation becomes a very glorious part 
of the New Testament when studied 
in this light. 

In the incident of the visit of His 
mother and brethren, He taught 
the same lesson, for He said: “For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother and sister 
and mother.”(b) By that one crit- 
erion, obedience to God’s will, did 
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the Savior judge all mankind. Sim- 
ilarly, at the close of the Sermon 
on the Mount, previously studied 
in this series of lessons, the Lord 
explained the value of yielding to 
God’s will, for He said: ‘Not ev- 
ery one that saith unto Him, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” The more wonderful 
part of His utter subjection to the 
supreme will of God lies in the fact 
that Jesus was Himself a God, pos- 
sessing powers far transcending the 
powers of men. However, it was 
undoubtedly through His greater 
intelligence and understanding that 
He felt the necessity and the value 
of obeying the will of an even su- 
perior power, 

When His disciples came to Him 
and asked Him for a model prayer 
He included this doctrine of yield- 
ing to God’s will when, He said: 
“Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
mw heaven. (ce) oin-fact:.the. <first 
three portions of the Lord’s prayer 
are all filled with an acknowledge- 
ment of God’s superiority. At an- 
other time, when a woman filled 
with ecstasy by the wonderful 
words and thouchts of Tesus, cried, 
“Blessed is the womb that bore thee 
and the breast that Thou didst 
suck,” the Savior answered simply: 
“Yea, blessed are they that heareth 
the word of God and keepeth it.” 
This also reveals the humility with 
which the Savior looked toward His 
Father in heaven. 

At the Pentecost Feast attended 
by Jesus and during which He gave 
many beautiful discourses, He re- 
ferred also to the supremacy of the 
will of the Father. He said, “I can 
of myself do nothing, as I hear } 
judge and my iudgment is just, 


(c) Matt 6: 10: 
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because I seek not mine own will. 
but the will of the Father which 
hathsént me?’ (ds At! \ another 
feast, the Feast of the Tabernacles, 
He brought out the same idea by 
saying, “My doctrine is not mine. 
but His that sent me. If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God. 
or whether I speak of myself.” (e) 
It is clear from this reference that 
the Savior taught that to those wha 
do the Lord’s will all things may 
be revealed, even to a complete and 
abounding testimony of the truth 
of the Gospel. 


Jesus appeared in His life to be 
conscious of the fact that He was 
doing the will of God. This was 
not in the sense of boasting, for He 
had the right to perceive the course 
of His mission. For instance, He 
said, “And He that sent me is with 
me. The Father hath not left me 
alone; for I do always those things 
that please Him.”(f) Upon an- 
other occasion when giving His 
splendid discourse on spiritual free- 
dom, Jesus stated in like manner 
that He was doing the will of 
God.(g) 


To emphasize more fully this at- 
titude of the obedient spirit, the 
Savior said to His disciples when 
they pressed Him to eat, “My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent 
me= and to finish His work:’(h) 
and later He explained that idea 
still more fully when He said, “La- 
bor not for the meat which perish- 
eth, but for the meat which endur- 
eth unto everlasting life, which the 
son of man shall give unto you.’’(i) 
A more glorious and explicit state- 


(d) John 5: 30. 
(e) John 7: 17. 
(f) John 8: 29. 
(¢)fohnie: 55) 
(h) John 4: 34. 
Gy) ohn: 2/7 
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ment of the value of yielding obe- 
dience to God’s will is not found in 
the holy writ. When His disciples 
praised Him for His great knowl- 
edge and power He refused to take 
any honor unto Himself. Modestly 
and in all humility He declared, 
“For I came down from heaven 
not-to do mine own will, but the 
will of Him that sent me.” (j) 


The very acme of yielding obedi- 
ence to God’s will was found in 
that terrible, though sublime scene 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. The 
Savior appeared to know during 
this hour of agony that His death 
was near at hand. The human part 
of Him suffered agony at the 
change that awaited Him, It was 
then that He gave voice to one of 
the most glorious prayers known 
to man: “Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto Thee; take away 
this cup from me; nevertheless not 
what I will, but what thou wilt.” 
(k) In that moment of greatest 
anguish the will of God arose tri- 
umphant above all His own desires. 

So, throughout the life of Jesus it 
may be observed that in all particu- 
lars He did the will of God. For 
that reason, He was able in His last 
public prayer to say, “I have glori- 
fied thee on the earth: I have fin- 


ished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.’(1) Every man who, 
throughout his life endeavors in all 
sincerity to do God’s will may, in, 
a measure, be permitted to make 
the statement that he has accom- 
plished in part the work which 
God has given him to do. On the 
other hand, every man who lets his 
own desires rise up against the will 
of God will be unable to claim the 
right to make such a_ statement, 
when the battle of life is near its 
end. No greater lesson has the Sa- 
vior left for us to ponder unon and 
to follow than this lesson of yield- 
ing obedience to the will of the 
Father. It is the chief duty of man. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1.. What appears to have been the 
chief duty of the Savior? 

2. How does the story of Christ’s 
temptation show His submission to God’s 
will? 

3. By what measure did Christ judge 
mankind ? 

4. Why is Christ’s 
God’s will most striking? 

5. What was the reply of the Savior 
to the woman who blessed him? 

6. What may be obtained by those 
who keep God’s will? 

7. Show how Christ’s obedience tri- 
umphed in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

8. Why was Jesus able to say that 
He glorifed God on earth? 

9. What is the chief duty of man? 


submission to 


LESSON XXX. 


(For fourth week in Februray.) 


REVIEW OF LESSONS XXV TO XXIX, 


To understand the full beauty 
and meaning of the Bible it should 
be studied deeply and thoroughly. 
This is exemplified in the added 
beauty that may be given to the Be- 


atitudes by studying carefully the © 


(j) John 6: 38. 
(k) Mark 14: 36. 


Sermon on the Mount which fol- 
lows. . 
The Sermon: on the Mount pos- 


sesses a depth of Christian spirit 


which is probably unsurpassed in 
the whole range of the written word, 


It would be profitable for every 


(GDR i@lem alye A 
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young person to study and learn to 
understand the full meanings of the 
great truths so well developed in 
this sermon. It explains that the 
Saints are under greater obligations 
than are those who have not re- 
ceived the Gospel. If the Saints 
do not live the laws of God they 
are like salt which has lost its sa- 
yor, or like a candle hidden under a 
measure. The Church of Christ 
should be like a city set on a hill, 
which can be seen by the world. 
The Gospel is constructive in its na- 
ture. It embraces all the truth of 
all the ages, but it gives to all for- 
mer laws a fuller and a richer mean- 
ing than they have formerly pos- 
sessed. God judges men by their in- 
tents as well as by their actual 
deeds. For that reason, it becomes 
. necessary for the Christian to purge 
himself of all iniquity, whether of 
thought or action, The Gospel is 
not a system of antagonism and 
warfare, but one of péace. The 
Christian man or woman should at- 
tempt to avoid all strife. If neces- 
sary, it is better to give in and suf- 
fer than to invite struggle and 


strife, and receive the evils that 
come from contentions. We should 
love all, even our enemies. It is 


this principle that makes our heav- 
enly Father perfect. The Christian 
should pray with all his heart. He 
should pray in secret and not to be 
seen or heard of men. Obedience 
to the laws of God should be ren- 
dered joyfully, else they will be of 
little value. 

The Savior explains in this ser- 
mon that while it may appear diff- 
cult to obey these commandments, 
it is not so difficult as it appears. If 
a person will give his heart to God 
it will be possible for him to do the 
will of God. The promise is given 
that what a man needs shall be 
given him of God. 


All we need to. 


do is to ask aright. If it is for our 
good, our petition will be granted. 
Moreover, the easy things are not 
desirable. The best things are those 
that come through hard work. The 
reason why so few men achieve the 
highest salvation is that they are 
looking for the easy road. The 
whole Sermon on the Mount is filled 
with valuable truths that can be 
treasured in the heart and he made 
to bring a person into a higher form 
of life. 

While the message of Jesus deals 
most frequently with our individual 
lives, yet it carries a great message 
concerning the relationship of a 
man to his fellow man. The Gos- 
pel of Jesus is of such a nature that 
it should bring joy to all mankind. 
At the very time of the birth of 
Jesus, when the angels sang in the 
clouds, the burden of their song 
was that there should be good 
will among all men. We should 
fellowship with our brethren, We 
should not choose our friends be- 
cause of riches or worldly honor, 
but should be willing to give our 
friendship to those who are poor, 
or of low degree, providing they are 
righteous. This doctrine is shown 
very beautifully in a great manv 
ways and a great many times in the 
Gospels. Our attitude towards 
our fellow men should be one of 
love and forgiveness. We should 
love our enemies. If our brother 
sins against us, we must not hold 
it against him, but as quickly as 
possible make the matter right and 
re-establish a feeling of peace and 
good will. We are all equal before 
God. Our chief duty to our fel- 
low men is to feed them and help 
them in all possible ways. God 
gives to His children a great love. 

No one is here by chance. Noth- 
ing comes into our lives by chance. 
God is the Master and He super- 
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vises all the varying events of our 
lives. The plan of salvation was 
made so that we might come on this 
earth and prepare ourselves for a 
higher future life. In accordance 
with the plan, Christ came to take 
away our sins and to show the way 
that leads to eternal life. He gave 
to all nations the opportunity ot 
hearing the Gospel and of accept- 
ine@eite “God's love: is jor ails 
is easy to understand this great love 
of God for His children when we 
recall that He is the father of our 
spirits. The people of this earth 
are of the same order of beings as 
the Father and the Son. The Gods 
are much farther advanced in right- 
eousness and intelligence than we are 
but within every living man lies the 
germ of increasing growth. Every 
person may have the assurance that 
God watches over him and that he 
will receive protection and guidance 
in the affairs of life. Not even a 
hair of our heads falls to the ground 
without the will of God. This is a 
very comforting thought to all of 
us who are struggling in mortality 
to live Godlike lives. We may de- 
pend upon the watchful care on the 
part of God over all His earthly 
children. 

The Savior taught that men’s 
highest duty was to do the will of 
the Father. This He exemplified in 
His own life. From the begin- 
ning to the end of His career the 
burden of His thought was, What 
is the will of the Father; how may 
I do it? At the very close of His 
life, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
when every human quality within 
Him cried against the coming cru- 
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cifixion, the Savior declared in His 
prayer of agony that He desired 
that the will of the Father be done. 
That should be the duty of every 
Christian. 

These doctrines of the Savior are 
most glorious in all that they sug- 
gest. Whether we examine the 
Sermon on the Mount and the nu- 
merous, precious examples that Jit 
contains, or whether we study the 
relation of man to man, or of man 
to-God, or of the Son to the Fath- 
er, we find great and wonderful 
doctrines explained which are so 
rich in their simple power that we 
may feel assured that Christianity 
is a product of the highest and the 
best in the universe. Impurity, 
wickedness or dissipation of any 
kind could not have produced the 
system of faith left us by our Lord 
at, Savior. 


REVIEW AND QUESTIONS. 


1. Why should the 
studied thoroughly? 

2. Why are the Saints under greater 
obligations than are those who have not 
received the Gospel? 

3. How does God judge men? 

4. What is the Christian attitude to- 
wards strife? 

5. How may a man be enabled to 
keep God’s commands? 

6. Why is the Gospel a message of 
joy? 

7. What should we do for our ene- 
mies? 

8. What is the purpose of the Plan 
of Salvation? 

9. What is our true relationship to 
God? 

10. How closely does 
over His children? 

11. What is man’s highest duty? 

12. Why should it be a pleasure to 
do the will of God? 


Scriptures be 


God watch 


LITERARY STUDIES.* 
Fifth Year’s Course. 
LESSON V. 


(Senir and Junior Lesson for second week in. February. ) 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


John Green- 
leaf Whit- 
ten the 
Burns of 
Eng- 


verhill, Mass. 
His father 
was a hard-working, practical, re- 
ligious man of Huguenot descent. 
His mother did all the house-work, 
attended to the dairy, spun and 
wove, and made the children’s 
clothes. Both parents were Quak- 
ers. Whittier was born in poverty: 
the farm being burdened with debt, 
it was hard work to furnish the 
family with the necessities of life, 
they had no luxuries, and but few 
holidays. 


Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Lowell all had long 
lines of scholarly ancestors, and 
were born and brought up amidst 
refinement, with books as their con- 
stant companions. There seemed 
to be nothing in Whittier’s hered- 
ity or environment to create or fos- 
ter poetic ability excepting the Bi- 
ble, his book of “History, Poetry, 
and Eloquence,” which his mother 
encouraged him to read. He gave 


*Note to Salt Lake City Stakes :—The 
Free Public Library of Salt Lake will 
reserve at the desk (to be-used at the 
Library) books of the authors studied 


by the M .I. A., so that all may have 


the opportunity of consulting them. 


the following account of his literary 
advantages : 


We had only about twenty volumes of 
books, most of them the journals of pi- 
oneer ministers in our society. Our only 
annual was an almanac. I was early 
fond of reading, and now and then heard 
of a book of biography or travel, and 
walked a mile to borrow it. When I 
was fourteen years uld my first school- 
master, Joshua Coffin, the able, eccentric 
historian of Newbury, brought with him 
to our house a volume of Burns’ poems, 
from which he read, greatly to my de- 
light. I begged him to leave the book 
with me, and set myself to the task of 
mastering the glossary of the Scotch dia- 
lect at its close. This was about the 
first poetry I had ever read—with the 
exception of the Bible, of which I had 
been a close student—and it had a last- 
ing influence on me. I began to make 
rhymes myself, and to imagine stories 
and adventures. In fact, I lived a sort 
of dual life in the world of fancy, as 
well as in the world of fact about me. 


Until his nineteenth year, Whit- 
tier’s only schooling was obtained 
at the village school, which was 
open only a short part of each year. 
He often wrote verses over his slate, 
but his father rebuked him for this 
“foolish waste of time over his day 
dreams.” But he was ever ready to 
be instructed by Nature, the great 
teacher of so many poets. In the 
Barefoot Boy, filled with its mem- 
ories of childhood, he says, 


I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
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Purpled over hedge and stone; 

Laughed the brook for my delight 

Through the day and through the 
night. 


When seventeen, Whittier wrote 
a poem which his sister liked very 
much, so she sent it, without telling 
her brother, to a weekly magazine 
of Newburyport, which had recent- 
ly been started by William Lloyd 
Garrison, When Whittier opened 
the paper and saw his verses his 
surprise and joy knew no bounds. 
Garrison visited the boy and urged 
his father to give this promising son 
a little more schooling. As.a result 
of this appeal, when two years lat- 
er an academy was started at Ha- 
verhill, Whittier attended two 
terms. He earned the money he 
needed by keeping books, teaching, 
and making slippers. 

When twenty-one, he was able to 
earn his living by his pen. He suc- 
cessively edited several newspapers, 
among them, “The Philanthropist,” 
the first temperance paper ever pub- 
lished. 

Whittier took an unflinching 
stand against slavery, although, at 
the time, it seemed to him that he 
was blighting his future prospects 
by so doing, He looked forward to 
political power and a splendid lit- 
erary career, but when he identified 
himself with the unpopular  anti- 
slavery movement, he gave up his 
dreams of fame and success. He 
never regretted the step. In later 
life he gave this advice to a boy of 
fifteen: “My lad, if thou wouldst 
win success, join thyself to some 
unpopular but noble cause.” 

In 1833 he published, at his own 
expense, a pamphlet entitled “Jus- 


tice and Expediency; or Slavery 


Considered with a View to Its Right- 
ful and Effectual Remedy, Aboli- 
tion.” He edited the “Pennsyl- 
vania freeman.” The hall in which 
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it was published was sacked and 
burned. He was derided, scorned, 
and mobbed. Well might he say in 
The Preacher: 


Never in custom’s oiled grooves 

The world to a higher level moves, 
But grates and grinds with friction hard 
On granite boulder and flinty shard. 


He lectured constantly, and con- 
tributed verses to various maga- 
zines. In 1849 he collected these 
vehement anti-slavery poems under 
the title “Voices of Freedom.” Bry- 
ant said these verses “stirred the 
blood like a trumpet calling to bat- 
tle.” 

Whittier, being a Quaker, looked 
on war as murder; hence the idea 
of the Civil war was obnoxious to 
him. He preferred letting the 
South secede, and work out her 
problems as a slave-holding coun- 
try. When war was declared, how- 
ever, he did not stand idly by. His 
collection, “In War Time,” shows 
his patriotic spirit, which trusted in 
God to bring all out for the best. 


Not as we hoped in calm of prayer, 
The message of deliverance comes, 
But heralded by roll of drums 

On waves of battle-troubled air! 

* * * x * * 
Not as we hoped;—but what are we? 
Above our broken dreams and plans 
God lays, with wiser hand than man’s, 
The corner stones of liberty . : 

Astraea at the Capitol. 


When the war was ended, when 
the news of the passage of the Con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting 
slavery reached him, his joy found 
vent in Laus Deo. 


It is done! 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 

Send the tidings up and down . 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 

Fling the joy from town to town! 

* * * * * * 
Ring and swing, 


Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
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Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a,sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 

Who alone is Lord and God! 


In 1857 Whittier aided in estab- 
lishing the “Atlantic Monthly.” At 
the editorial rooms he frequently 
conversed with Emerson, Mrs. 
Stowe, Lowell, Holmes, Prescott, 
Motley, and other noted writers. 

Whittier was an intense lover of 
nature. The woods, fields, streams, 
mountains, the very soil of New 
England, were dear to him, so, too, 
were her sturdy sons and daugh- 
ters. He has been called the lau- 
reate of the White Hills. He paint- 
ed the Indian Summer in a matchless 
way. Note the autumn pictures in 
The Last Walk in Autumn, Prelude 
to. Among the Hills, The Huskers, 
The Corn Song, The Lumbermen. 
It has been said that what Scott and 
Burns were to Scotland, Whittier 
was to New England. . From his 
heart he said, 


Then ask not why to those bleak hills 
I cling, as clings the tufted moss, 
To bear the winter’s lingering chills, 
The mocking spring’s perpetual loss. 
I dream of lands where summer smiles, 
And soft winds blow from spicy isles; 
But scarce could Ceylon’s breath of 
flowers be sweet 
Could I not feel thy soil, New England, 
at my feet. 
The Last Walk in Autumn. 


Snow-Bound, A Winter Idyl, 
which is reminiscent of his youth, is 
his most characteristic work. © In it 
he pays beautiful tributes to the in- 
mates of his home. The poem gives 
an excellent picture of a New Eng- 
land winter and portrays graphic- 
ally the inner home life of her stur- 
dy people. It ranks with “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” and “The 
Deserted Village.” Whittier’s share 
of the profits of the first issue was 


$10,000. Other well known idyls. 


Bee 
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are “The Barefoot Boy,” “In School 
Days,” “Telling the Bees,” “Among 
the Hills,” and “Maud Muller.” 
The Tent on the Beach in struc- 
ture somewhat resembles Long‘fel- 
low’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
While encamped on the sea-shore, 
the poet, Bayard Taylor, and James 
T. Fields tell: tales of olden times. 
In “Songs of Labor,’ he shows 
“The unsung beauty hid in life’s 


common things below.” The Ship- 
builders, The Shoemakers, The 
Drovers, The Fishermen, The 


Huskers, The Lumbermen, all show 
the dignity of labor. 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is His hand! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot; 
And we cannot meet Him better 
Than in working out our lot. 
—The Fisherman. 


Whittier’s works are not always 
polished, faulty meter and rhyme 
are frequent, but they are vigorous, 
simple, charming. Nearly all his 
writings teach some truth, or fur- 
ther some cause dear to their 
author’s heart. His poems make one 
stronger and beter by reading them, 
for they are pervaded by such a 
restful spirit and engender faith and 
trust. 

The deep religious nature of the 
writer is shown in his works: 


Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain: 


Thy will be done! 
—Thy Will Be Done. 


O, why and whither?—God knows all; 
I only know that He is good, 
And that whatever may befall 
Or here or there, must be the best that 
could. 


For he is merciful as just, 


And so by faith correcting sight, 
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I bow before his will and trust 
Howe’er they seem He doeth all things 
right. 


That o’er the crucible of pain 
Watches the tender eye of Love 
The slow transmitting of the chain 
Whose links are iron below to gold 
above! 
—The Shadow and the Light. 


His love and charity reached out 
to the Indian, the negro, the one 
imprisoned for debt, the persecuted 
Quaker, indeed, to all who were in 
distress. 


For gifts in His name of food and rest 
The tents of Islam of God are blest; 
Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 
Shall the Koran teach thee the Law of 
Love ?>— 

O Christian! open thy heart and door, 
Cry east and west to the wandering poor, 
“Whoever thou art whose need is great, 
In the name of Christ the Compassion- 


ate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait!” 
—Charity. 
That good would eventually tri- 
umph he believed absolutely. 


But life shall on and upward go; 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 

Which God repeats. 


Take heart!—the Waster builds again,— 
A charmed life old Goodness hath; 
The tares may perish,—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Wake thou and watch!—the world is 
gray 
With morning light! 


Whittier ever stood for what he 
considered right, even though suf- 
fering came by so doing. 


Better to stem with heart and hand 

The roaring tide of life, than lie, 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 

Of God’s occasions drifting by! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 

The needles of this goading air, 
Than, in the lap’ of sensual ease, forego 
The Godlike power to do, the Godlike 

aim to know. 
—The Last Walk in Autumn. 
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Whittier never married. After 
his mother’s death he lived with his 
sister, Elizabeth. She was a poet. 
and thoroughly appreciated her, 
brother’s ability. . When she passed 
away he spent the remaining years 
of his life with relatives at Ames- 
bury and at Danvers. He was ever 
an optimist. 
he wrote to a friend, “The Lord 
reigns; our old planet is wheeling 
slowly into fuller light. I despair 
of nothing good.” Ten years later 
he wrote to Holmes concerning 
death, “I await the call with a calm 
trust in the eternal goodness.” His 
last years were peaceful and happy. 
He was honored and loved by the 
wisest and best. September 3, 1892. 
he suffered a paralytic stroke, and 
died four days later, while a relative 
was reading his beautiful poem “At 
Eastes 


Death reaches not a spirit such as thine, 

It can but steal the robe that hid thy 
wings; 

Though thy warm breathing presence we 
resign, 

Still in our hearts its loving semblance 
clings. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Tell of the birth and home life of 
John G. Whittier. 

2. Tell of his association with Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 

3. What was Whittier’s attitude to- 
ward slavery? 

4. In what poem did he express his 
joy when the Civil war was ended? 

5. Why has Whittier been called a 
“sectional poet?” 

6. Name and give quotations from 
his most characteristic work? 

Give quotations from “Forgive- - 
ness,” ¥‘Barclay of Ury,’ “The Shadow 
and the Light,’ “The Eternal Good- 
ness,’ “The Last Walk in Autumn,” - 
“Nauhaught, the Deacon,’ “Maud Mul- 
ler,’ “The Poet and the Children,” 
“Wind of March,’ ’*“Barbara Frietchie” 
(or, better still, have it sung), “‘Icha- 
bod,” “Cassandra Southwick,” “Anni- 
versary Poem.” 

8. Tell of the close of his life. 


When seventy-four “~~ 


“Improvement our motte; Perfettion our aim.” 
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WHEN THE SUMMER RAIN COMES DOWN. 
Emily Calhoun Clowes. 


They may revel in the hay loft, 
When the summer rain comes down, 
Or the canvas-covered wagon— 
High and dry and miles from town; 
Or on broad vine-screened veranda, 
They may smile at skies that frown,— 
But of all the snug recesses, 
Where clouds weep in soft excesses, 
Is the tent among the mountains 
When the summer rain comes down. 


Canyon stream and tow’ring- pine-top— 
When the summer rain comes down— 
Give back echoes of your rapture 
In your mountain nook unknown; 

Yielding to the ram's soft pressure, 

' Pine cones tumble crisp and brown; 
Needles quick fill up the clearing; 
And the last snows disappearing 

Steal away. in tiny rivers 

When the summer rain comes down. 


Best of all is in the night-time, 
When the summer rain comes down; 
Lightning-flash the tent illumines ; 
Thunder booms o’er mountain crown; 
Then a patter sweet as music 
Every other sound doth drown. 
Snug you lie while skies are weeping, 
Lulled at length to gentle sleeping— 
In your tent among the mountains 
When the summer rain comes down. 


SERMON OF PRESIDENT JOSEPH F. SMITH 


At conclusion of testimony bearing by the audience generally, Mutual Improvement As- 
sociation Conference, Assembly Hall, Salt Lake City, Sunday, June 10, 1906. 


We have borne our testimony, 
those who have spoken, of the di- 
vinity of the mission of the Pro- 
phet Joseph Smith and the right- 
eousness of his calling and life. We 
have borne testimony of the lawful 
succession of Presidents Brigham 
Young, John Taylor, Wilford 
Woodruff, and Lorenzo Snow, to 
the divine calling and mission of 
the Prophet Joseph Smith. We 
have borne testimony to the hon- 
esty, virtue, faith, integrity, and 
uprightness of these men. And why 
have we made this a special matter? 
It is because these men have been 
the targets of all the enemies of the 
Church from the beginning. Christ 
was made a target by the Sad- 
ducees, the Pharisees and hypocrites 
of His day, and nothing in their 
thought or mind was too vile or 
abominable to say of Him. They 
were not satisfied with what they 
could say against Him, with all the 
malignity that they felt in their 
hearts, until they crucified Him. 
And in order that He might be 


crucified and they might  sat- 
isfy their groundless hatred 
toward Him, who was without 


sin, who was perfect, who was sent 
of God to redeem the world, and 
who so loved the world that He 
would give His life for it, they cried 
out, “Let His blood be on us and on 


our children; release unto us Ba- . 


rabbas, the murderer, but crucify 


Jesus.” And Jesus, the sinless, 
the spotless in the world, while in 
the very agony of death, upon the 
cross, was so filled with sorrow for 
the wickedness of the people that 
put Him to death, that He cried 
out, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

This has been the wicked spirit 
that has followed and condemned 
without cause Joseph Smith and his 
successors to the present moment. 
It has never ceased ; it will not cease 
while Satan reigns and wickedness 
prevails in the hearts of men. And 
so we bear testimony to the divinity 
of the mission of these men. We 
declare they were good men. We 
knew them. We have been intimate 
with them. We have seen them, 
heard them, and lived with them, 
and we know whereof we speak 
when we say they were as sinless 
and as pure men as ever graced 
the footstool of God, to the best of 
our knowledge or power to judge. 
And yet the world say they were 
wicked, away with them, let them 
be “crucified,” let them be de- ~ 
stroyed, and let the people that fol- 
low them be destroyed. They say 
this people are a disgrace to the 
nation, when the fact is there is no 
community in the earth, go where 
you will, that lives so near to the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ as do the 
Latter-day Saints; and they do it 
because they have received Christ’s 
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gospel, and the spirit of Christ in 
their hearts, and the testimony of 
Jesus, which is the spirit of pro- 
phecy. They do it, because they are 
following in the footsteps of their 
file-leaders. They do it because 
they have received a testimony in 
their hearts that God has revealed 
His truth through them to the 
world. They do it, because they 
love the truth, they love virtue, they 
love honor, they love integrity to 
that which is good. They love and 
have charity for each other. The 
children love their parents, the par- 
ents love their children, and the 
parents are solicitous for the wel- 
fare of their children, are praying 
for them, and beseeching God that 
their children may walk in paths of 
righteousness, that they may be 
kept pure, sinless and spotless from 
the world. The fathers and the 
mothers, with their hearts full of 
yearning, full of affection for their 
children, pray to God, morning, 
noon and night. Almost every mo- 
ment of their lives the spirit of 
prayer is in their souls, ascending 
unto God, praying “Oh God, bless 
our children; help us to keep them 
in the right path; to keep them 
from sin; from trasgressing Thy 
laws; to keep them pure and holy 
unto Thee; to keep them from the 
vices and evils of the world, from 
every contaminating influence, 
from every power that would sway 
them from their duty as the children 
of Thy servants and handmaids, 
who have made sacrifice with Thee, 
for them, in the covenant of Thy 
Son 

Do I wonder that these good 
boys rise up here and testify to us 
that the spirit of the Gospel is in 
their hearts? And O, it fills my 
soul with joy and satisfaction. it 
brings up the tears into my eyes, 
fills my soul with love, when I see 
these boys and girls, noble sons 


and noble daughters of Zion, arise. 
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and testify, “We will stand by you 
for the truth’s sake; we will not 
desert you; we are one with you; 
we have faith in your integrity; 
we will honor and not de- 
part from you, but will folow 
your footsteps and keep the coun- 
sels and emulate the examples that 
you set for us.” Thank God for 
these boys and girls. O God, bless 
them ! 

I do not think there is any thing 
in the world that would depress me 
so much, or grieve my soul so 
deeply, or wound by spirit so nearly 
beyond healing, as to see my chil- 
dren turn away from the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, for I know that it 
is the power of God unto salvation 
to all that will obey it and follow its 
precepts. Excuse my weakness. It 
is not altogether weakness, either, 
that brings tears to my eyes. 1 
feel that it is in part because of the 
earnestness of my pleadings, the 
strength of my faith, the fervor of 
my affection for these children of 
honest, good fathers and mothers 
and good Latter-day Saints; my 
love for these noble children, some 
of whose fathers and mothers are 
not always altogether as faithful or 
thoughtful as they should be, stand- 
ing up for the truth and magnifying 
their calling. I thank God for it, 
for I know that the kingdom of God 
is safe under their inspiration, un- 
der their assistance, their adherence 
to it, their love for it, their honor, 
and the efforts they will put forth 
to maintain it in purity in the earth. 

We speak of the Savior, of Je- 
suis, the Son of God. We feel safe 
and solid in Him, that our feet have 
rested on the very foundation of 
eternal truth, when the spirit of 
Christ is in our hearts. 

I want to say to my brethren and 
sisters, that if there is a man in all 
the world that has received more 
deeply and more keenly in his soul 
the love of Christ than I have, I 
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would love to see him. I would love 
to be associated with such a man. 
Christ is, indeed, the Savior of my 
soul, the Savior of mankind. He 
has sacrificed His life for us that 
we might be saved; He has broken 
the bands of death, and has bid 
defiance to the grave, and bids us 
follow Him. He has come forth 
from death unto life again. He 
has declared Himself to be the way 
of salvation, the light and the life 
of the world, and I believe it with 
all my heart. I not only believe it, 
but as I know that the sun shines, 
so I know that belief in Him in- 
spires to good and not to evil; and 
as I know that His spirit prompts 
to purity of life, to honor, to up- 
rightness, to honesty and to right- 
eousness, and not to evil, so I know 
by all the proofs that it is possible 
for me to grasp that Jesus is the 
Chirst, the Son of the living God, 
the Savior of mankind. 

Yet with all this, with this assur- 
ance in my heart, with this knowl- 
edge that I have received, if I stop 
there what good will it do me? Of 
what good will this knowledge 
be to me? What will this knowl- 
edge alone avail? It will avail this, 
that having received that testimony. 
in my heart, having received in my 
soul the witness of the Spirit of the 
living God, that Jesus is the Christ, 
and I stop there and go no further, 
that very witness in my soul will 
add to my eternal damnation. Why? 
Because it is not only our duty to 
know that Jesus is the Christ but to 
keep the influence of His spirit in 
our souls. It is not only necessary 
to have His testimony in our hearts 
but it is necessary that we should do 
the things that He has commanded, 
and the works of righteousness 
that He did, in order that we may 
attain to the exaltation that is in 
store for His children who do as 
well as believe. And those that 
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stop short of this will most as- 
suredly fail. 

“Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the, 
kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my father, which 
is in heaven.” The Savior said: 
“Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name? And in thy name cast 
out devils? And in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then 
will I. profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.’ And why? Be- 
cause you professed to love me with 
your lips, you professed to receive 
me with your mouths or with your 
words, but you did not the things 
that I commanded you to do; you 
did not repent of your sins, you did 
not love God with al! your heart, 
mind and strength, you failed to 
love your neighbor as _ yourself, 
you failed to be baptized by one 
having authority to baptize for 
the remission of sins; you failed 
to receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost by the laying on of hands; 
you failed to identify yourselves 
with my people; you did not come 
unto my fold; you are not num- 
bered with my chosen ones, and I 
do not know you, depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity. “To know to 
do good and not do it is sin.” (James 
4:17.) This will be the case with 
those who simply believe. Believ- 
ing, why don’t you do the things 
that He requires? “Everyone that 
heareth those sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man which built his 
house upon the sand, and the rain 
descended and the floods came and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell, and great was the 
fall of it,” for it was built upon the 
sand. 

But “Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them, I 
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will liken him unto a wise man 
which built his house upon a rock, 
and when the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house it fell not, for 
it was founded upon a rock.” Why? 
Because he did the things that the 
Lord required. That is the religion 
of the Latter-day Saints. That is 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. My 
boys and girls, my brethren and sis- 
ters, it will not do for us to be con- 
tent and satisfied with the mere 
knowledge of that which is right. 
Knowing that which is right, we 
must go to and do the right thing, 
whatever it may be, whatever He 
requires of us. If we know the 
right, if we know the truth, we must 


abide by the right and in the truth, 


and we must do the right thing al- 
ways, under all circumstances, 
and we must never yield to the 
tenipter or deviate from the right 
way, the straight and narrow path 
that leads back into the presence of 
God. 

We believe in God, the Father of 
eur Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
the maker of heaven and earth, the 
father of our spirits. We believe in 
Him without reserve; we accept 
Him in our hearts, in our religious 
faith, in our very being. We know 
that He loved us, and we accept 
Him as the father of our spirits and 
the father of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. We believe in the 
Lord Jesus, and in His divine sav- 
ing mission in the world, and in the 
redemption, the marvelous, glorious 
redemption that He has wrought for 
the salvation of the children of men. 
We believe in Him and this consti- 
tutes the foundation of our faith. 
He is the foundation and_ chief 
corner stone of our religion. We 
are His by adoption, by being buried 
with Christ in baptism, by being 
born of the water and the spirit 


anew into the world, through the or- 
dinances of the Gospel of Christ, 


“do not 
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and we are thereby God’s children, 
heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Jesus Christ, through our adoption 
and faith. 

This is the thing I want the youth 
of Zion to bear in mind. It will 
not do for you to assume that you 


are Latter-day Saints, while 
ee your practice, yin.» Byour 
Course wane er tiie. in your 


deeds or acts, you are imitating or 
aping the infidel, the atheist, the 
unbeliever in God and in the divine 
mission of Jesus Christ. It will 
not do. The devil will take ad- 
vantage of you, he will mislead you, 
and destroy you if you do not re- 
pent of deeds or acts that are not in 
harmony or are inconsistent with 
the gospel that you have received. 
Virtue is required at your hands. 
Charity toward all and the love of 
God are demanded of you in the 
sospel of Christ. The love of your 
fellowmen, the spirit of forgiveness, 
and mercy for your fellow beings 
is required of you, as was exem- 
plified in the prayer of the Savoir 
upon the cross—“O, Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.” So let us think of our 
enemies, so let us pray for them, 
that they may not be entirely lost, 
but that His saving grace and the 
saving power of the gospel of Je- 
sus may yet be extended unto them, 
that their hearts may be touched, 
that they may repent of their sins 
and make restitution as far as pos- 
sible for the wrongs they have done, 
and come to. obedience and _ be 
cleansed from their sins, by repent- 
ance and baptism for the remission 
of their sins, by one having author- 
ity to administer that holy ordin- 
ance. 

We love all men. We have noth- 
ing against mankind, and will never 
oppose them so long as they will 
leave us alone. We do not make 
war upon the tenets of others; we 
make war upon their 
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churches, nor upon their religious 
beliefs. It is not our purpose to do 
it, and it is not any part of our mis- 
sion to do so. Let them worship 
how or what or where they please, 
it matters not. Our duty is simply 
to go straight ahead, do our duty, 
preach the gospel by example as 
well as by precept, and let our light 
so shine upon their understanding 
that they can see the light as God 
sees it, and accept it and walk in it, 
if they will; and we should be will- 
ing to give the glory to Him. We 
should feel grateful if we are in- 
strumental in His hands in accom- 
plishing His work. 

One of our brethren who spoke 
today gave out the idea, that he 
knew who was to lead the church. 
I also know who will lead the 
church, and I tell you that it will 
be no man who will lead the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
I don’t care in what time nor in 
what generation. No man will 
lead God’s people nor His work. 
God may choose men, and make 
them instruments in His hands for 
accomplishing His purposes, but 
the glory and honor and power will 
be due to the Father in whom rests 
the wisdom and the might to lead 
His people and take care of His 
Zion. I am not leading the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
and I want this distinctly under- 
stood. No man did. Joseph did not 
do it; Brigham did not do it ; neither 
did John Taylor, nor Wilford 
Woodruff, nor Lorenzo Snow; and 
Joseph F. Smith, least of them all, 
is not leading the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and 
will not lead it. They were instru- 
ments in God’s hands in accomplish- 
ing what they did. God did it 
through them. The honor and the 
glory is due to the Lord and not to 
them. We are only instruments 
whom God may choose and use to 


‘the Holy Ghost. 
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do His work. All that we can do 
we should do to strengthen them in 
the midst of weakness in the great 
calling to which they are called. But 
remember that God leads this work. 
It is His. It is not man’s work. If 
it had been the work of Joseph 
Smith, or of Brigham Young, or of 
John Taylor, or Wilford Woodruff, 
or Lorenzo Snow, it could not have 
endured the tests to which it has 
been subjected, it would have been 
brought to naught long ago. But 
if it had been merely the work of 
man, it never would have been sub- 
jected to* “such tests’ “for> “the 
whole world has been arrayed 
against it. Every so-called minister 
of the gospel who has heard of it 
has been opposed to this work, and 
to Joseph Smith, and to each of 
his successors, and the whole world 
has been united with them from the 
beginning in their opposition. If it 
had been the work of Brigham 
Young, or of Joseph Smith, with 
such determined opposition as it 
has met with it would have come to 
naught. But it was not theirs; it 
was God’s work. Thank God for 
that. It is the power of God unto 
salvation, and I want my boys and 
girls to take my testimony upon this 
point, and yet, while we give the 
honor and glory unto the Lord God 
Almighty for the accomplishment 
of His purposes, let us not altogeth- 
er despise the instruments that He 
chooses to accomplish that work by. 
Let us honor them. In this way we 
do honor Joseph Smith. We do 
not worship him, we worship God, 
and we call upon His holy name as 
we have been directed in the gospel 
in the name of His Son. We call 
for mercy in the name of Jesus; 
we ask for blessings in the name of 
Jesus. We are baptized in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
We are initiated 
into the church and kingdom of God 
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in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and 
we worship the Father. We seek 
to obey the Son and follow in His 
footsteps; He will lead—no man 
will ever lead His church. If 
the time or condition should ever 
come to pass, that a man possessing 
human weaknesses, shall lead the 
church, woe be to the church, for it 
will then become like the churches 
of the world,—man-made and man- 
led and no God and no power ot 
God or life eternal and salvation 
connected with it; only the wisdom, 


the judgment and intelligence ot 
man. I pity the world, because this 
is their condition. 

God bless you. The Lord bless 
these young men and women. I 
see in them the elements of strength, 
of faith, of humility, of obedience to 
the laws of God. In this I mean the 
laws of holiness, of willingness to 
follow in the footsteps of Him who 
sinned not at all. Let Him be our 
example; let us follow Christ as He 
followed the Father, and do the 
things that He said for us to do, 
and all will be well with us. 


GOD KHNOWETH WHY. 


Kate THOMAS. 


God knoweth why 


He makes the violet die 


To bloom again some happier Spring 


"Tis good to know 


The winter snow 


Keeps snug and warm the tender thing. 


And tho’ its kiss 


Dear God! we miss 


Something of smiling doth it bring 


To think that far 
Where angels are 
It is the land of Always Spring! 


REMARHABLE PARALLELS. 
Osborne Widtsoe, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


VII. PROPHECIES OF DANGER. 


i 

It was before Nebuchadnezzar 
had begun to besiege Jerusalem. 
_ For years the Jews had shown by 
every word and act that they were 
a rebellious house and cared not 
to heed the word of God. Nor was 
it the masses alone who had for- 
saken the law and the prophets. 
Zedekiah, the prince in Jerusalem, 
was equally guilty of apostasy; he, 
as well as men of lower rank, turned 
an open heart to carven idols of 
wood and stone; whereas to inspired 
prophets and men of God, he turned 
a deaf ear—and upon them he 
heaped indignities of many kinds. 

In the meantime, however, the 
prophets were not idle. Ezekiel 
had been carried to Babylonia in 
the first deportation of Jewish cap- 
tives. There he had become the 
shepherd of the exiles; and there, 
on the banks of the Chebar, the 
word of the Lord came to him con- 
cerning the future of the haughty 
Jewish prince. First, the prophet 
was commanded by the word of 
‘Jehovah to represent in his own per- 
son the flight and exile of Zedekiah. 
“Prepare.thee stuff for removing,” 
said the) ord Ate. and go forth 
thyself at even in their sight, as 
when men go forth into exile...... 
Thou shalt cover thy face that thou 
see not the land: for I have set thee 
for a sign unto the house of Israel.” 
Then came the prophetic meaning 
of the sign. “Say thou (unto the 
house Israel),” was the word of 


Jehovah to Ezekiel. ‘‘Thus saith the 


Lord Jehovah: This burden concern- 
eth the prince in Jerusalem,and all the 
house of Israel among whom they 
are. Say, I am your sign: like as 
I have done so shall it be done unto 


‘of Babylon. 


thetieges -ot And the prince that is 
among: them shall....... cover his 
face, because he shall not see the 
land with his eyes. My net also will 
I spread upon him, and he shall be 
taken in my snare; and I will bring 
him to Babylon to the land of the 
Chaldeans; yet shall he not see it, 
though he shall die there.” 


Approximately six years passed, 
and Jerusalem was enduring the 
hardships of a protracted siege. Zed- 
ekiah had rebelled against the king 
The Assyrian, wild 
and full of wrath was encamped 
against the Holy City. For months 
the dogged siege went on; the fam- 
ine was distressful within the city; 
and slowly the protecting walls 
were being beaten to the ground. 
At last a breach was made; and 
then, in the stillness of the night, 
the proud prince of Jerusalem with 
the able-bodied men of war fled 
from the stricken city! 

The Chaldeans, however, pursued 
the runaway king and overtook him 
in the plains of Jericho.. They 
carried him immediately before the 
king of Babylon, who was at Rib- 
lah. There judgment was passed 
upon the rebel :—his sons were slain 
before his eyes; then his eyes were 
put out, and he was bound in fet- 
ters and carried to Babylon. 

All this was but an incident in 
the sad story of Judah’s downfall; 
but the incident is important to us 
in showing the inspiration of the | 
Prophet Ezekiel. For Zedekiah 
did go forth in the evening, as 
when men go into exile, and he 
covered his face with his cloak that 
he might not be seen by men, nor 
himself see the land; but the net 
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of the Lord was about him, and he 
was taken by his enemies. They 
carried him to Babylon, to the land 
of the Chaldeans, yet he did not 
see the land, for he was blind. Ver- 


ily, the word of God to Ezekiel was 


fulfilled in every detail, 


oS 

Nearly twenty-five hundred years 
after the time of Zedekiah, Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, John Taylor, 
and Willard Richards, were treach- 
erously imprisoned in Carthage 
jail. The governor pledged the 
faith of the State of Illinois that 
the prisoners should be protected 
from harm; yet, they had been in 
the jail but a short time when a 
murderous mob attacked the guard 
—whom they very easily “over- 
powered,”—and poured a_ shower 
of lead into the room where the pris- 
oners were lodged. What followed 
occupied only two or three minutes 
of time; but those minutes were so 
full of thrilling and momentous 
things that they can be adequately 
described only by an eye-witness. 
I quote, therefore, with pleasure, 
Elder Willard Richard’s vivid and 
spirited “Two Minutes in Jail,’ 
which appeared first in the Times 
and Seasons of August 1, 1844. 

“A shower of musket balls,” 
says Elder Richards, “[was] 
thrown up the stairway against the 
door of the prison in the second 
story, followed by many rapid foot- 
steps. While Generals Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, Mr. Taylor, and my- 
self, who were in the front chamber, 
closed the door of our room against 
the entry at the head of the stairs, 
and placed ourselves against it, 
there being no lock on the door and 
no [catch] that was useable. The 
door is a common panel, and as 
soon as we heard the feet at the 
stairs’ head, a ball was sent through 
the door, which passed between us, 
and showed that our enemies were 
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desperadoes, and we must change 
our position. Gen. Joseph Smith, 
Mr. Taylor, and myself sprang 
back to the front part of the room, 
and Gen. Hyrum Smith retreated 
two-thirds across the chamber, di- 
rectly in front of and facing the 
door. A ball was sent through the 
door which hit Hyrum on the side 
of his nose, when he fell backwards 
extended at length without moving 
his feet. From the holes in his 
vest, (the day was warm “and no 
one had their coats on but myself) 
pantaloons, drawers and shirt, it 
appears evident that a ball must 
have been thrown from without, 
through the window, which entered 
his back on the right side and pass- 
ing through lodged against - his 
watch, which was in his tight vest 
pocket, completely pulverizing the 
crystal and face, tearing off the 
hands and mashing the whole body 
of the watch, at the same instant 
the ball from the door entered his 
nose. As he struck the floor, he 
exclaimed emphatically : ‘I’m a dead 
man.” Joseph looked toward him, 
and responded, ‘O dear! Brother 
Hyrum! and opening the door two 
or three inches with his left hand, 
discharged one barrel of his six- 
shooter (pistol) at random in the 
entry from whence a ball grazed 
Hyrum’s breast, and entering his 
throat, passed into his head, while 
other muskets were aimed at him, 
and some balls hit him, Joseph 
continued snapping his revolver, 
round the casing of the door into 
the space as before, three barrels 
of which missed fire, while Mr. 
Taylor with a walking stick stood by 
his side and knocked down the bay- 
onets and muskets, which were 
constantly discharging through the 
doorway, while I stood by him, 
ready to lend any assistance, with 
another stick, but could not come 
within striking distance, without 
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going directly before the muzzle of 
the guns. When the revolver failed, 
we had no more firearms, and ex- 
pected an immediate rush of the 
mob, and the doorway full of mus- 
kets—half way in the room, and 
no hope but instant death from 
within, Mr. Taylor rushed into the 
window, which is some fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground. 
When his body was nearly on a bal- 
ance, a ball from the door within 
entered ‘his leg, and a ball from 
without struck his watch, a patent 
lever, in his vest pocket, near the 
left breast, and smashed it in ‘pie,’ 
leaving the hands standing at 5 
o’clock, 16 minutes, and 25 seconds 
—the force of which ball threw him 
_ back on the floor, and he rolled un- 
der the bed which stood by his side, 
where he lay motionless, the mob 
from the door continuing to fire up- 
on him, cutting away a piece of 
flesh from his left hip as large as a 
man’s hand, and were hindered on- 
ly by my knocking down their rifles 
with a stick; while they continued 
to reach their guns into the room, 
probably left-handed, and aimed 
their discharge so far around as 
almost to reach us in the corner of 
the room to where we retreated and 
dodged, and then I re-commenced 
the attack with my stick again. 
Joseph attempted as the last resort, 
to leap the same window, from 
whence Mr. Taylor fell, when two 
balls pierced him from the door, and 
one entered his right breast from 
without, and he fell outward ex- 
claiming, ‘O Lord, my God! As 
his feet went out of the window 
my head went in (to it), the balls 
whistling all around. He fell on 
his left side a dead man. At this 
instant the cry was raised, ‘He’s 
leaped the window, and the mob on 
the stairs and in the entry ran out. 
I withdrew from the window, think- 
ing it of no use to leap on a hundred 
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bayonets, then around Gen. Smith’s 
body. Not satisfied with this I 
again reached my head out of the 
window and watched some seconds, 
to see if there were any signs of 
life, regardless of my own, deter- 
mined to see the end of him I loved; 
being fully satisfied that he was 
dead, with a hundred men near the 
body and more coming round the 
corner of the jail, and expecting a 
return to our own room, I rushed 
toward the prison door, at the head 
of the stairs, and through the entry 
from whence the firing had _ pro- 
ceeded, to learn if the doors into 
the prison were open.—When near 
the entry, Mr. Taylor called out, 
‘take me;’ I pressed my way till I 
found all doors unbarred, returning 
instantly caught Mr. Taylor under 
my arm, and rushed by the stairs 
into the dungeon, or inner prison, 
stretched him on the floor and cov- 
ered him with a bed in such a man- 
ner as not likely to be perceived, 
expecting an immediate return of 
the mob. I said to Mr. Taylor, this 
is a hard case to lay you on the 
floor, but if your wounds are not 
fatal I want you to live to tell the 
story.’ I expected to be shot the 
next moment, and stood before the 
door awaiting the onset.” 

There was, however, no further 
attack. For some reason the mob 
became alarmed and fled toward 
Warsaw; and the same spirit of 
consternation and confusion that 
had seized the mob, seemed to take 
hold of all the citizens of Carthage, 
so that it was nearly midnight be- 
fore Elder Richards secured help 
for the wounded and the dead. EI- 
der Richards himself was unharmed 
and took immediate charge of the 
Church affairs until the return of 
the absent apostles. To the Saints 
in Nauvoo, he wrote, “Taylor 
wounded, not very badly. I am 
well;” and again, “Mr. Taylor’s 
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wounds are dressed and not serious 
—I am sound.” 

Thus ends the story of the mar- 
tyrdom and of Apostle Richards’ mi- 
-raculous escape. He was a large 
man, and was freely exposed to the 
bullets of the murderous mob, yet 
he passed through the ordeal al- 
most untouched. Only one bullet 
hit him—it “took away the tip end 
of the lower part of his left ear.” 
And thus was literally fulfilled a 
prediction which Joseph Smith had 
uttered more than a year before, 
“that the bullets would fly around 
(Elder Richards) like hail, and he 
should see his friends falling on the 
right and on the left, but that there 
should not be a hole in is gar- 
ments.’ Even by the events of his 
martyrdom, Joseph Smith is proved 
a divinely inspired prophet. 

For the purposes of our compari- 
son, then, we recall that the Hebrew 
prophet, Ezekiel, predicted to Zed- 
ekiah, that he should attempt to 
leave Jerusalem by night, as when 
men go into exile; but that the snare 
of the Lord should be about him 
and he should be carried captive to 
Babylon, and yet he should not see 
that land. History testifies that 
Zedekiah did just as Ezekiel had 
foretold. He attempted to escape 
the wrath of Nebuchadnezzar; but 
the Assyrian took him, put out 
his eyes, and carried him to Baby- 
lon where he died in sightless cap- 
tivity. 

In like manner, Joseph Smith, 
predicted to Willard Richard, that 
he should be in the midst of a show- 
er of bullets, that his friends should 
be killed on the right and on the left, 
but that he should escape without 
a hole in his robe. More than a 
year after the prediction, on the fate- 
ful 27th of June, 1844, this proph- 
ecy, too, was fulfilled. Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith were both killed, 


-and John Taylor was wounded in a 
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terrible manner. Yet, Willard Rich- 
ards, who was equally exposed to 
the bullets of the mob, both in the 
room and in the window of the jail, 
escaped with the loss of a single 
drop of blood. Can there be any 
doubt that the prediction was di- 
vinely inspired? The well-attested 
fulfilment of Ezekiel’s prophecy is 
accepted by Christians as evidence 
of Ezekiel’s divine inspiration. But 
here in modern times is a parallel 
prophecy uttered by a modern 
prophet, and fulfilled as completely 
as was that of Ezekiel. Is not, then, 
the well-attested fact evidence ot 
Joseph Smith’s divine inspiration? 
Certainly, Joseph Smith was as 
much a prophet of God as was Eze- 
kiel. 
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Fragments. 


Beware of despairing about your- 
self.—St. Augustine. 


Those who have much are often 
greedy and grasping; the poor are 
ready to share.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 


From wandering on a_ foreign 
strand? ; 
If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well; 


For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can 
claim, 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renoun, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down- 

To the vile dust from whence he 
sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

—wWalter Scott. 
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A SOJOURN IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 
Emily C. Adams. 


We retired to our berths out 
somewhere in the Great Western 
Desert. When we awakened in the 
morning, it was almost too much to 
ask that the marvelous change in 
the landscape, should be taken as 
anything but a dream. 

San Bernardino was the first 
place at which we stayed. Here, 
we obtained a nearer glimpse of 
California’s semi-tropical growth, 
and had to accept as real the trans- 
formation the night had wrought. 
Calla lilies for borders, rosebushes 
trained into hedges, geraniums 
forming small trees and fuchsias 
climbing into second story windows, 
were sights new to most of us. 
Palms really growing right out of 
the ground with not a handle any- 
where by which they could be re- 
moved in doors on frosty nights; 


and so big and stately that one felt’ 


instinctively that it would not gain 
*Photo by Johnson. 


for him anything to mention an ac- 
quaintance with their relatives at 
home. 

San Bernardino City is located 
near the center of San Bernardino 
valley. From  the- city radiate 
long stretches of orange groves, 
most of which are laid out in ten 
acre lots, giving the appearance of a 
huge checker-board, which fills the 
valley and reaches far upon the side 
of the mountains. On these foot- 
hills are grown the choicest variety 
of fruit. The whole valley includes 
the chief orange growing district of 
the state. 4 

The city itself is one of the pio- 
neer towns of California, having . 


_ been colonized by the Mormons un- 


der the leadership of Amasa Lyman 
and Charles C. Rich in 1852. 

The old mission style of archi- 
tecture, used so vrextensively in 
dwellings, churches and _ business 
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houses alike, gives a quaint appear- 
ance to the town which makes it 
very. attractive and imparts the im- 
pression that it has existed very 
much longer than it has. 


The activity everywhere present ; 
the handsome public buildings and 
private residences; the parks and 
pleasant drives speak much for the 
aggressiveness of its citizens. 


The old Mormon meeting house 
is still used as the meeting place of 
the resident Saints. Its architectur- 
al design makes one who is familiai 
with the early day churches of Utah 
feel at home at once. It is an ob- 
long building with a long ridge pole 
reaching from tip to tip of the sharp 
gables which form either end. A 
door is placed squarely in the middl: 
of the end toward the street, a win- 
dow on each side, and a small bell 
tower on the roof. directly above it. 
Along the side wall are cut as many 
windows as the space will allow. 
As we hurried past in an automo- 
bile one could almost imagine men’s 
hats piled in the windows and that 
an occasional boy could be seen 
perched on the window sill, while 
the mind pictured a possible scene 
within, which aroused feelings 
kindred to those experienced when 
our parents portrayed the incidents 
of pioneer life at home. The driver 
is heard pronouncing the names of 
Utah, Nauvoo and Salt Lake as 
names which formerly designated 
certain streets which have long been 
known by other names. Old land- 
marks have been removed, names 
have been changed, but the founders 
of San Bernardino are still held in 
grateful remembrance by its resi- 
dents. 

A half hour’s ride on the trolley 
car from San Bernardino brings 
one to Redlands “the beauty spot ot 
the Pacific slope’ declare its res- 
idents. Certainly a beautiful spot. 


Situated on rolling hills there is ex-. 
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cellent opportunity for making beau- 
tiful homes; an advantage which is 
seemingly appreciated as it is a city 
of homes. Many are located on the 
crest of a hill in the midst of green 
grass plots, surrounded by grand 
old trees and made bright by Iuxu- 
riant flower beds. Beautiful as Red- 
lands itself is one’s chief interest is 
claimed by what is known as 
“Smiley Heights.” A hill of con- 
siderable emience, and perhaps a 
mile long has been converted into a 
veritable fairyland by the owners, 
the Smiley brothers. | Bordering 
the three miles of roadway in the 
park are 12,000 varieties of trees 
and shrubs brought from all over 
the world to adorn this spot. Money, 
fertile soil, and ideal climatic condi- 
tions have combined in producing a 
place of surpassing beauty. All is 
generously thrown open to the pub- 
lic, “Hands Off,” being the only re- 
striction. In the words of Red- 
landers: 


“Its balmy air is life itself. Just go 
out for a stroll, 

Or ride behind a mettled span, and 
down grand Brookside roll; 

Or hie you to the Smiley Heights, a 
land of fabled worth, 

And look across this valley grand, and 
dream you own the earth! 


Was there ever fairer prospect? ’Tis 
the ante-room of bliss. 
And wind and ocean whispered, “My 


dear, believe all this! 

“For we have been the whole earth 
round, and find no fairer spot 
“Where man may spend his halcyon 
hours, and end his earthly lot— 

Than Redlands.” 


Another city located in San Ber- 
nardino county and about  thirty- 
five minutes ride on the train from 
the city is Riverside. Here the gen- 
eral hospitality demonstrated anew 
that all the world is brother to Cal- 
ifornians. 

This city has no saloons, and no 
slums, and claims to vie in beautv 
with any cities of the slope. A vis- 
it there must convince one that the 
claim is justifiable. 
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It boasts of one of the most 
unique hotels in the world—“The 
Glenwood”—which in its design, 
finish and furnishings carries out in 
detail the old mission style, harmon- 
izing with the old Mission Tavern, 
built many years ago, and around 
which the new hotel is constructed. 

Directly in front of the Old Tav- 
ern stands the parent of all Wash- 
ington navel oranges. The navel 
orange was introduced into this 
country by a woman of California, 
who during her travels in Austra- 
lia discovered a_ seedless orange. 
She reported her find to the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington. 
Finally as the result of her eftorts, 
we have the luscious navel orange. 
The parent tree was sent to Califor- 
nia and was transplanted to the 
place it now occupies by President 
Roosevelt during his western tour. 

The Sherman Institute is an- 
other feature of this interesting 
little city. A government institu- 
tion where five hundred children ot 
the “redskins” are being taught 
those things which count for supe- 
riority in their white brothers. The 
Institute carries them through the 
grammar grades and provides an 
excellent course in manual training. 
How good is evidenced by the cook- 
ing, laundering, general housework 
and gardening done in and about 
the school. 

The libraries and parlors are 
beautifully and comfortably furn- 
ished with hand carved, leather up- 
holstered furniture made by the 
students. Large cabinets, beautiful 
in design and workmanship, made 
by the boys, are filled with high art 
needle work, showing the excellence 
attained by the girls in needle craft. 
The floors are covered with rugs 
made at the school. 

The girls are very much sought 
after by the resident families as do- 
mestics, proving very satisfactory 
help in the home. The boys are 
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equally competent as farmers and 
find no difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment on the nearby farms dur- 
ing the vacation. 

After a very pleasant day spent at 
Riverside, we took the train und 
soon reached busy, bustling,  self- 
confident Los Angeles. Here we 
found the same community spirit, 
which we had noticed to be a char- 
acteristic of the other cities visited. 
Californians are loyal. Each city, 
to hear its citizens tell, possesses 
just those natural advantages which 
make that particular city superior to 
any other in the State. 

California is a big state and every 
where is evidence that its people 
are not afraid to attempt big things 
—mammoth hotels, some of which 
accommodate twelve hundred 
guests; great watering resorts; 
packing houses where thousands of 
cases of fruits are packed and ship- 
ped daily; auditoriums with a seat- . 
ing capacity reaching thousands 
started and completed within twen- 
ty-eight days; enterprises which in- 
volve hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars expenditure on every hand; 
all telling that here is a people who 
do things. 

The women are large and beauti- 
ful. There is an atmosphere of big- 
hearted hospitality everywhere. In 
fact there is nothing small about 
California, except, perhaps, the 
number in attendance at church on 
Sunday. 


Down through San Gabriel val- 
ley; stopping at the village where 
we were permitted to enter the old 
San Gabriel Mission built by the 
Spanish in 1771, and still used as 
a place of worship; passing through 
many places of interest, we finally 
reached beautiful Pasadena,—Pasa- 
dena, the exclusive, where million- 
aires build homes, but do not live in 


them. They are there though, and 


tell the story of their owners” finan- 
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cial standing as plainly as a house 
can. 

The city is a huge garden, the 
streets bordered with palms and rose 
trees along the paths; each plat vie- 
ing with the others in a display of 
the gardener’s art; yet all conceal- 
ing the effort of man, and blending 
together so harmoniously, one could 
easily believe that it had been placed 
on earth ready made by that Mas- 
ter Hand we call Nature, as a sam- 
ple of what a city can be. Here 
there are no depots, no factories, no 
anything that would disturb the 
quiet of its aristocratic dwellers, or 
arouse the echoes in its empty mrs- 
sions. Even the trolley car is dis- 
dained. Anyone who can not keep 
a carriage is not encouraged to 
pitch his tent in Pasadena. 

Catalina Island as a finish to all 
that had gone before was not a bad 
arrangement. A delightful sail of 
twenty-eight miles straight out to 
sea, just far enough to feel the 
smell of the ocean and get sick; that 
is most people get sick though none 
of our party did. They were just a 
little “squeamish,” a feeling which 
brought with it a strong desire to 
be alone. One by one they silently 
withdrew; not for long, however, 
they soon returned pale as sheets, 
but not sick, oh no! Merely went 
for a closer inspection of the “Old 
Oaken Bucket.” 

Those who are sick are fully re- 
paid for any discomfort experi- 
enced by that which awaits them at 
the Island. 

Facing the water is the Hotel 
Metropole; grouped around it and 
ascending the mountain at the back 
are picturesque cottages, roses 
growing over and palms about 
them. All nestled in a little alcove 
cut in the mountain which forms the 
Island. 


ee, at 
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By climbing the mountain peak a 
most glorious view of the ~ great 
ocean is obtained. . It is worth the 
time and money spent in making the 
trip, just to feel ourselves to be what 
others see us, a mere speck twixt 
earth and sky. It does one good 
once in a lifetime to feel the full ex- 
tent of his insignificance. 

The hundreds of boating parties 
floating about on the ever moving 
surface seemed so tiny, those “lords 
of creation” seemed so helpless, and 
the ocean so magnanimous in that 
it did not swallow them up when it 
could have done so easily. Down 
we go on the other side and into the 
glass bottomed boats from which to 
view the wonders at the “bottom of 
the sea’”—those who have seen will 
understand, those who have not seen 
cannot be told—through the aqua- 
rium, then to the boat for the re- 
turn trip home, only to seek solitude 
again for another inspection of ‘The 
Old Oaken Bucket.” 


&* 


FRAGMENTS. 


“One foot of climbing is worth a 
yard of boost.’—George H. Brimhall. 


“Be always your better self.”— 


George H. Brimhall. 


Live pure, speak truth, right wrong, 
* %* * Else wherefore born?—Ten- 


nyson. 


Who is dumb? He who does not 
know how to say kind things at the 
proper time.—Hindu. 


“Tf you would have a happy family 
life, remember two things,—in mat- 
ters of principle, stand like a rock; in 
matters of taste, swim with the cur- 
rent.’’ 


I believe in the purifying process of 
sorrow, and I believe death is a mani- 
festation of life and for all we know 
it is just as good.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Josephine Spencer. 


“Phoebe Sessions! I had to look 
twice to make sure twas you—you 
walked up the path so droopy! It 
can’t be you’ve broke your record 
and begun at your time of life to be 
blue!” Ellen Peart moved a rock- 
ing chair out from the wall, and her 
visitor dropped heavily into it. 

“No, Ellen, I ain’t blue— I’m 
black—dead  black—inside and 
out—and I started the day a 
bright pink with splashes of 
magenta in it, like the sky 
looks at sun-up. It began with 
Danny and the twins coming over to 
take breakfast with me. Their 
mother realized Sunday was a kind 
of off-day to wake up on when 
you’re soul alone—and she dressed 
the children up in their best clothes, 
and sent ’em over to surprise me. 
They picked strawberries and sweet 
peas for the table, while I made 
cream biscuits and banana fritters; 
and when the four of us set down 
the sunshine and flowers, and little 
smiling faces, made it seem like 
Paradise must have overflowed and 
dripped down through the shingles. 

“After the children went to Sun- 
day School, and me to meetin’, and 
all through the sermon my heart 
kept bubblin’ praises for my bless- 
ins —like my artesian well spurts 
out of the ground-pipe—in big, hap- 
py gureles. 

“But when I started home the 
pink tints floatin’ in my spirit got 
mixed with indigo. At the meetin’ 
house door I met Janey Loomis, 
and she asked me to walk up the hill 
to the cemet’ry with her to put 
some flowers on her husband’s 
grave. She cried most of the way, 
and told me how awful she’d felt 
that mornin’ risin’ up to meet an- 
other day. She’d prayed the last 


thing the night before to be took to 
Charley and when she woke and 
found herself on earth, she felt as if 
the Lord had plumb forsook her. 

“T asked her how she thought her 
mother and sisters would feel if the 
Lord’d humored her, but it didn’t 
seem to strike her that they would 
suffer—leastways like her. They 
had each other, she said, and _ be- 
sides, none of ’em had a sorrow like 
hers. I reminded her of her mother 
—left a widow in her twienties with 
three little girls to support, and the 
blessin’ of her not having that re- 
sponsibility to face—but my com- 
fort never fazed her. She’d been 
lots more resigned, she declared, if’ 
she’d had children—twould a give 
her something to live for. 

“T kep’ on tryin’ to cheer her— 
meetin’ up with rebuffs for every 
word—and finally I threw my last 
crumb and give up. ‘Janey,’ 1 says, 
rememberin’ the way I’d seen Alon- 
zo Farr look at her in meetin’, late- 
ly, and havin’ ‘a vision of the two 
blue-eyed babies left motherless on 
his hands a year before—‘Janey, as 
long as you don’t care enough for 
your own family to live for ’em, 
maybe the Lord will put another 
man, and children—into your fu- 
ture, to make it worth while.’ 

“I might a touched off a gallon o” 
gas with a hot cinder—she flared 
up so! She asked me if I thought 
she’d ever be heartless enough to 
care for anybody but Charlie 
Loomis—and after that I just kep’ 
still and let her run on—like a flood 
of ink—till we reached the cemet’ry. 
There we met Mary Sudbury—that 
lost her little girl awhile ago—and 
they fell to cryin’ together and ex- 


_changin’ notes on their sufferin’s 


and the prayers they’d offered up 
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to be took out of their misery—and 
all the time there was Mrs. Pea- 
body’s two little boys clingin’ round 
her tryin’ to comfort her—and I 
could picture that patient old Al 
Sudbury at home alone, — mindin’ 
their little pink of a baby—while she 
was in the graveyard prayin’ to be 
let loose from ’em. 

“I declare I couldn’t help fixin’ 
uneasy eyes on the vault of heaven 
fearin’ a bolt might be let down on 
"em—and me singed by contact. 

“Finally, we walked on—and be- 
fore we come to the Loomis’ lot we 
met Sadie Snow. She was ail! in 
black crepe—and when Janey saw 
her she gave a little sniff.” 

“I never went in mourning as 
deep as that for my own husband,’ 
she says. 

““Tt’s because she wasn’t married 
that she goes in so deep,’ answers 
Mary Peabody. ‘She says she wants 
Will Garland and folks here below 
to know she mourns him as much as 
if they’d been bound.’ 

““Tll set stakes in stones she’ll 
be bound to some other man before 
the year’s out,’ spurted Janey. ‘1 
never put much faith in a grief that 
runs so much to weeds. There’s 
yards and yards of crepe in her 
veil—to say nothing of the bands on 
her dress.’ 

““She declares she’ll be true tu 
Will Garland for time and eternity,’ 
answers Mrs. Peabody. ‘She can 
hardly stand it thinkin’ how long 
she may have to live, and be sepa- 
rated.’ 

““That reminds me of my conun- 
drum about widowers,’ I says tryin’ 
to dash a little cheer into the ab- 
sorbin’ topic. ‘I made it up for men, 
but maybe it might turn out to fit 
Sadie. Why are widowers like 
babies?’ I goes on—steelin’ myselt 
--against their droopin’ looks. ‘Be- 
cause, I says, ‘for the first six 


months they cry all the time; the_ 


next, they begin to take notice—and 
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its awful hard to get ’em through 
their second summer.’ 

“I waited for ’em to laugh—like 
most folks do—but instead of that 
they looked resentful—especially 
Janey. 

“ “Tf men are as fickle as that, I’m 
thankful woman ain’t,’ she says. 
‘Spans of time ’ll never make me 
false to Charley Loomis.’ 

““T know just to a “t” how you 
feel,’ says a voice from the rear— 
and lookin’ roundthere we seein the 
next plat, a figure all in black kneel- 
in’ by a tombstone with red eyes. 
Lydia Taysum it was; and before 
anybody could pass the time of day 
with her, she began tellin’ how set 
her sorrow was for Gothan Tay- 
sum. “My heart aches the same as 
when he was laid away six years 
ago,’ she says; ‘and sometimes 
when I think may be I’ll live years 
before I’m cailed—I feel as if I’d 
make sure against the nightmare of 
hangin’ on with a dose of poison,’ 

“At this Sadie Snow came over 
from the Garland lot. ‘Do you feel 
like that, Mrs. Taysum? she asks. 
Pve thought may a night I’d just 
turn on the gas in my room and let 
it float me into eternity.’ 

“Then they all joined in a ‘me 
too’ chorus—each tryin’ to convince 
the other that she had less to live for 
than anyone else—and not one of 
‘em without lovin’ hearts—they 
ought to been praisin’ heaven for— 
to say nothin’ of all the common 
everyday blessin’s the Lord pours 
out on all his souls to fill in gaps. 
““T kep’ gettin? more and more 
nervous about lightenin’ bolts—and 
when I finally cut loose from the 
mournin’ bee—the earth looked like 
my big quart cup now the bottom’s 
bvrnt out. All the way home and af- 
ter, | kep’ goin’ into the dust-corners 
of memory—that I’d swept clean 
years before, and tearin’ down the 
roses I’d grafted there out 0’ my 
blessin’s—till I couldn’t see a thing 
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terrible heartless for me to have 


planted seeds for a punkin crop 
that spring, actually plannin’ ahead 
to live, instead of prayin’ to be took 
—and when I thought of my build- 
in’ up comfort for losin’ Henry 
from the thought that he’d had to 
spent his life a helpless cripple if 
he’d been spared—lI scringed to see 
how cold-blooded I’d been in the 
face of them other women refusin’ 
the little whiff of consolation. Even 
when I saw Melissa Slade pass, and 
remembered what she’d said about 
her husband bein’ hung like an alba- 
tross round her neck with his pa- 
ralysis, it couldn’t cork my self-con- 
tempt. 

“When time came for evenin’ 
meetin’ I felt I wouldn’t face a 
soul with that grime of gloom and 
reproach all over me. It wasn’t 
till I went to the Bible and opened 
to the third psalm that I got cour- 
age to come. That let a little light 
into the sky again; and comin’ over, 
I’ve had a kind of inspiration to try 
and bring peace to them gloomy 
souls—goin’ through life like I’ve 
heard some of the heathen do—tak- 
in’ off their shoes and stockin’s and 
walkin’ on red hot coals they’ve het 
a purpose. 


“No, it ain’t anything I can tell 


now, Ellen. It’s just a spurt of in- 
spiration—and when I’ve tried it— 
it'll tell itself. We’d better start for 
prayer service—I hear the bell—and 
I need some heavy bracin’ for what 
I’ve set out to do.” 

Phoebe Sessions spent the follow- 
ing morning at her writing desk; 
and the outcome of her labors was 
something like a dozen notes sever- 
ally addressed and reading as fol- 
lows : 

Dear Friend: 

You are cordially invited to be 
present at my house on Friday even- 
ing from six to nine o’clock to at- 
tend a Lucrezia Borgia party. In- 
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vitations to be kept quiet and no 
questions asked. 
Respectfully, 
PHOEBE SESSIONS. 

Phoebe’s eccentric but much loved 
personality accounted for and con- 
doned many surprises of sjeech and 
conduct continually placed to her 
credit. A favorite specialty was the 
planning of unique entertainments 
—a talent which had _ frequently 
transformed their ordinary church 
and home socials into alluringly 
breezy affairs. Hence, the recip- 
ients of her mysterious invitations, 
after individual brief periods - of 
mental query, and debate, suc- 
cumbed to the curiosity, which, in 
this case proved stronger than so- 
cial diffidence. 

Promptly at six o’clock on Friday 
the guests assembled—a noticeable 
peculiarity existing in the distinct 
tones of mourning evident in the 
garb of each. Among them at first 
was visible an awkward _ shyness; 
but presently Phoebe’s magnetism 
of cheerfulness crept into the air 
and impregnated each spirit. The 
pugnent glow and odor of nastur- 
tiums and pinks set in bowls about 
the parlor seemed to drift into the 
sore hearts like stimulants, renew- 
ing the failing action of hope; and 
at the end of an hour each was sur- 
prised to see the light of actual 
cheer reflected in former saturnine 
faces. 

Sadie Snow caught herself  se- 
cretly wishing she had worn a white 
waist with her black crepe skirt; 
and Janey Loomis experienced a 
placid content in the fact that she 
had let her sisters dominate in the 
question of the lavender neck rib- 
bon and belt with her black mull 
gown. Even Mary Peabody found 
herself secretly owning that it was 
possible to go out once more “in 
company,” without the heart stabs 
whose anticipation had kept her so 
long at home. As time passed, a 
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note even of enjoyment crept into 
the minor chord of consciousness. 
A distinct and not unpleasant tinge 
of self-consciousness came over 
Janey Loomis in meeting Alonzo 
Farr’s fine eyes; and she flushed, 
openly, at remembrance of Phoebe’s 
recent allusion to their late fre- 
quent direction. 

Joel Mayne, who since his moth- 
ers’ death had been “batching it” by 
himself in his lonely cottage, stole 
covert glances at Sadie’s dark 
lashes, drooping with fine effect on 
her rose-tinted cheeks; while she let 
memory float silent episodes of their 
past courtship into a long-closed 
port of consciousness—things that 
happened between them, before Will 
Garland’s sightlier craft of seige 
sailed into their placid pond of pup- 
py-love. 

It was when the guests obeyed 
Phoebe’s summons to the dining 
room, that a first chill fell on the 
warming hearts. Phoebe herself, 
was, as always, cheer itself; but the 
table, with its streamers of white 
crepe, pendant from gas fixtures 
above, its cloth strewn with sprays 
of weeping-willows and __hearse- 
shaped centerpiece heaped with im- 
mortelles—looked like nothing so 
much as a bier; and when the place 
cards were read, the funeral sug- 
gestion was complete. Each one, 
inscribed in scroll design, had its 
line, couplet, or verse from some 
well-known hymn—‘Unveil Thy 
Bosom, Faithful Tomb ;” “We Shall 
Meet Beyond The River ;” “Come 
Ye Disconsolate;” and others,—a 
finishing detail in the gruesome 
ensemble. 

Not even Phoebe’s sprightliness 
quenched the gloom, which, like 
mist from a morass crept insidiously 
over all. 

Joel Mayne’s whispered sugges- 
tion made during Phoebe’s brief ab- 


sence in the pantry—that the entire - 


scheme was probably an intended 
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deference to the bidden guests, and 
explained the unique name of Phoe- 
be’s entertainment—did not pierce 
the gloom. Rather, a cold wind of 
resentment—born of happy indul- 
gence in a brief moment of unaccus- 
tomed cheer—augmenting the low- 
ering atmosphere. 

“Bad taste,’ echoed loudly in se- 
cret cells of the sub-conscious _ self 
—while the outer one gloated upon 
dream-like dainties prepared by 
Phoebe’s deft hands; and when it 
was noted that thirteen sat at the 
board, a silence heavy and bitter as 
stale malt mixed itself with the 
viands. 

The strain lasted till dessert, at 
the advent of which the brooding 
thunderbolt fell. 

Polly Dunn, whom Phoebe had 
hired for the occasion to serve in the 
double capacity of waitress and kit- 
chen girl, having placed before each 
euest a dainty confection of orange 
souffle, topped with a froth of cream 
and flanked by a silver bar of nut- 
cake, departed, finally, to her alter- 
nate occupation in the kitchen. 

“Friends!” Thirteen spoons halt- 
ed simultaneously and steadily in 
midair. The voice was Phoebe’s, 
but the tone all unlike the genial one 
which marked her personality. 
Sternness, defiance, warning were 
in its calm, clear ring. 

“Friends—before we go farther 
I have something to say. I imagine 
you all have been guessin’ about the 
name of the party, and why I in- 
vited just you six couples to be in 
it. Dm goin’ to tell you, and, Vil 
begin by remindin’ some of you 
of a talk of ours in the cemet’ry last 
Sunday, when you told of the yearn- 
in’ and prayers in your hearts to be 
took from earth. The most of you 
was there and made that wish; and 
the rest of you—the men folks— 
havin’ the same kind of trouble, 
must, I judge, even without expres- 


sion of it—have the same desire.” 
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“When I left you, my _ sisters, 
that day in the cemet’ry—grievin’ 
for the lost, and seein’ no hope 
ahead for joy save when you should 
be called to join ’em—a big, burn- 
in’ desire rose up in my heart to 
try and help you. Thinks I,—here 
are all these human hearts in mortal 
misery, pinin’ to be set free, but 
chained—maybe for years to their 
unwelcome frames, through com- 
mon vitality and the natural fear of 
lettin’ themselves loose. Here I am 
—I thinks—a cumberer -of earth, 
footloose and free, as far as human 
relations is concerned, and no spe- 
cial good to any one on earth in 
the way of service or society.” 

A chorus of demur interrupted 
her, but quelling it with a wave of 
her hand, Phoebe went on: 

“As I brooded, dear friends, over 
your woe, an inspiration came to 
my soul. I thought of the Book of 
Martyrs—of them that suffered 
pangs of suffering and death for the 
sake of human souls, and it come to 
me that for me, too, there was a 
path of sacrifice marked out; that I 
could save a few souls at least from 
years of mortal agony, and take on 
my own the martyrdom of blame 
and punishment. for lettin’ ’em 
creen 

She paused, and looked around, 
but no one spoke. Into the minds of 
each had crept a chill of doubt; 
memories of Phoebe’s many eccen- 
tricities—some distinctly startling— 
came to each. Could these un- 
checked indulgences and her soli- 
tary life have unseated reason? The 
strange entertainment—its secrecy, 
—the table with its funereal vesture 
—what did it portend? 

Phoebe went on—her voice a 
queer, intoning murmur. 

“It come to me, dear friends, that 
TI would lay myself a willin’ livin’ 
sacrifice at your feet;—and at a 
stroke, so to speak—liberate all you 
sorrowin’ souls that I felt would be 
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glad to lay down mortality without 
sin or responsibility to yourselves! 
That’s why I have bid you come 
here today; and in return for the 
deed I have done, the sacrifice I 
have made, ask only in return that 
before the mortal pangs begin to 
work in you, that you unite your- 
selves in prayer for my forgiveness 
—and—” 

_ The twelve poised spoons clatter- 
ed simultaneously against Phoebe’s 
flowered China plates; and a row of 
staring eyes glared at her from sud- 
denly purpled orbits, set in faces 
that were deadly white. 

Al Sudbury’s voice, enraged and 
threatening, broke the  silence,— 
“Forgiveness!” he shouted. ‘“Ma- 
niac,—murderess! Lynching is 
what you'll get,—and if my life’s 
spared long enough I’ll string you 
up myself from the beams of your 
own porch!” 

A curdling occurrence interrupt- 
ed him. Sadie Snow, her ghastli- 
ness of face emphazised by her en- 
veloping black crepe, sank back 


~ limp in her chair. 


The sight brought forth a pande- 
monium of shrieks and groans. 
“She’s poisoned the food!” Shak- 
ing forms rose unsteadily from the . 
table—some with hands raised in 
supplication to the ceiling, and 
others brandished threateningly at 
Phoebe, who sat now, evidently 
cowed—her head hidden in copious 
folds of napkin. 

Joel Mayne, more composed than 
the rest, dashed water in Sadie’s 
face, and fell to chafing her hands, 
—a proceeding which had a start- 
lingly quick and reassuring result. 
Reviving to find her hands in Joel’s 
and her head dangerously near his 
breast, Sadie’s cheeks turned a 
healthy crimson. 

At the same time, a disconcerting, 
yet welcome sound escaped from 


~Phoebe’s damask mask. 


A sheepish silence suddenly pune- 
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tured the blare of frightened cries. 
Janey Loomis slid from the clasp 
of Alonzo Farr’s arms, unconscious- 
ly sought at her moment of deadly 
fear, into her former seat at the 
table. One by one the rest followed 
suit. Alonzo, a bright glow in his 
deep, brown eyes, broke a_ flesh- 
creeping silence. 

“Which course did you fix, Ma 
Sessions,—the soup, salad, or—” 

“Your dessert!” snapped Phoe- 
be, emerging from her napkin with 
a red and quivering face. 

“We haven’t had it!” said Mary 
Peabody, with almost a shout of re- 
lief. 

“We assuredly have,” said Janey 
Loomis, consciously, but echoing 
Mary’s joyful sigh. 

“The proof of the pudding this 
time will surely be in the eating,” 
said Joel Mayne taking up _ his 
spoon. 

“Joel !—don’t!”” screamed Sadie, 
clasping his hand in both her own, 
and a chorus of “don’ts’ echoed 
hers. 


, 
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Phoebe’s voice with the same 
stern note in it that had marked her 
previous tragic address, interrupted 


“Am I to understand, then, that 
my intended sacrifice for your 
good,—my charitable design to re- 
lease you, at my own risk, from 
your earthly woe and sorrow, fails 
to meet with your approval ?” 


A deep silence answered her. 


“You could almost,” said Al Sud- 
bury, afterward, in describing the 
situation, “have picked wool from 
all their faces, they looked so sheep- 
ish. But that affair was better thon 
a shearing-bee or funeral breeder. 
It was a resurrection party. My 
Mary’s jumped back into the earth- 
harness, and plans for livin’ at least 
two weeks ahead, and them two gal 
widows have blossomed out ali over 
in whites and lavenders. Ill give 
’em till fall to be matchin’ rainbows 
for bride dresses,—and my gift at 


the weddin’s about sure to be a pair 
of dessert sets all painted up with 
Lucrezia Borgias.” 


PIRES: WAY. 


GRACE INGLES FROST, 


Just a sland’ rous thought, 
tn human mind is born; 
Lhought is given voice, 


oAnd someone’s heart 1s torn. 


Just a kindly thought, 

MWOithin the mind is reared} 
Thought becomes an act, 

eAnd scmeone’s heart is cheered. 


Ghus we walk life’s way, 
Scattering on the path, 

Seeds that for ourselves, 
May yield an aftermath. 


TRUE BEAUTY. 
Elder David O. McKay of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 


A young lady, the other day, was 
deploring the frequency of the 
changes in styles, when a young 
man to whom she spoke said, 

“Well, why do you women per- 
mit it? You don’t have to adopt 
every suggestion of the fashion 
plate.” 

“Tf it were not for you men,” she 
replied, “we wouldn’t.” 

“For us men! How is that?” 

“Ves, for you men; for after all, 
to make an honest confession, one 
of the reasons for all this style in 
dress and complexion is to bring 
forth the admiration of you selfish 
“lords of creation.” 

The conversation was carried on 
in a jocular vein and continued for 
some time. The thought that his 
opinion influenced the girl to make 
herself beautiful seemed to tickle 
the young man’s conceit; and he 
unconsciously tipped his hat back- 
ward, seemingly to make room for 
the expansion. The girl was the 
young man’s superior, and called 
forth his admiration, not merely by 
her outward beauty, but by a qual- 
ity a thousand times more powerful 
and admirable. 

The reason given for some of the 
girl’s efforts towards outward adorn- 
ment reminds me of Pope’s lines,— 


“Mair tresses man’s imperial race en- 
snare, 

And Beauty draws us with a single 
hair.” 


Yes, men are attracted by beauty, 
and thousands are ensnared by it. 
There are thousands of men who 
look for nothing else, and who de- 
sire nothing else but to have their 
sense pleased or their passions grat- 


ified. These, outward adornments 


will satisfy; and only outward 
adornment will retain. When beau- 


ty fades, the passion seeks for grat- 
ification elsewhere. “Beauty is only 
skin deep,’ and when outward 
adornment is all a girl possesses, the 
admiration she calls forth is even 
more shallow than her beauty. 


“Beauty in vain her pretty eyes may 
roll 

Charms strike the sight, 
wins the soul.” 


but merit 


It is not my purpose to discour- 
age efforts to enhance physical 
beauty. When given by birth, it 
should be nurtured in childhood, 
cherished in girlhood, and protect- 
ed in womanhood. When not in- 
herited it should be developed and 
sought after in every legitimate and 
healthful manner. 

But there is a beauty every girl 
has,—a gift from God, as pure as 
the sunlight, and as sacred as life. 
It is a beauty that all men love, a 
virtue that wins all men’s souls. 
That beauty is chastity. Chastity 
without skin beauty may enkindle 
the soul; skin beauty without chasti- 
ty can kindle only the eye. 

Chastity enshrined in the mould 
of true womanhood will hold true 
love eternally. 

In the last paragraph, I have 
said that chastity is a beauty that 
all men love. Well, I will not 
change it, for he who does not is 
not a man, “he should be sent 
back to nature’s mint and re-issued 
as a counterfeit on humanity’s baser 
metal.” Such a one is not worth 
a ptire maiden’s scorn, not to say 
smile. 

But even vile men admire virtu- 
ous strength in woman. I am re- 
minded of Rebecca, the Jewess’s 
power over Bois Gilbert in Ivan- 
hoe. In the dizzy tower she is con- 
fined a prisoner. Her captor en- 
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ters and by his wily acts tries to in- 


duce her to give her life to him. O, 
how her true womanhood rebels! 
How she loaths him! With what 
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feet between her and the ground. 
“*Remain where thou art, proud 
Templar, or at thy choice advance— 
one foot nearer, and I plunge my- 


DAVID O. 


defiant scorn she answers his de- 
mand for her to submit to her fate! 

““Submit to my fate!’ said Re- 
becca,—‘and sacred heaven! to what 
_fate?’”’ She threw open a window, 
and in an instant stood on the edge 


of the parapet, with hundreds of ~ 


M’ KAY. 


self from the precipice; body 
shall be crushed out of the very 
form of humanity upon the stones 


my 


-of that courtyard, ere it becomes 


os tee} 


the victim of thy brutality. 
' Her tempter was a licentious 
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man, proud and merciless, but Re- 
becca’s bravery and virtue touched 
his smouldering manhood and 
kindled within him a flame of honor 
and admiration. Rebecca’s beauty 
attracted him, her honor conquered 
him. Her beauty appealed to his 
passion; her chastity and honor to 
his soul. ; 

Girls, the flower by the roadside, 
that catches the dust of every trav- 
eler is not the one to be admired, 
and is seldom if ever plucked; but 


the one blooming away up on the 
hillside, protected by a perpendicu- 
lar cliff is the flower with the virgin 


perfume, the one the boy will al-~ 


most risk his life to possess. 

Mere outside 
please the sense of many superficial 
admirers ; the adornment of the soul 
and the chastity. of true woman- 
hood will awaken in the soul of true 
manhood enduring love, that eternal 
principle which some day will re- 
deem the world. 


DRINHING SONG. 


Laura Le Sieur, 


Would I drink a pledge to the long ago 


In the fleeting sparkles of “Veuve Clicquot?” 


No, dip me a draught from the mountain stream 


That sang to me once through a Summer dream. 


Not the richest vintage ever pressed 


In a golden goblet with vine leaves dressed 


Could tempt my keen and knowing soul, 


So I'll quaff no wine from the wassail bowl, 


But I know where a fountain, far apart, 


Throbs fresh from the mountain’s icy heart; 


The nectar of gods would I leave for that, 


To drink from the brim of an old felt hat. 


adornment may- 


DAPHNE DARRALL. 
Lou Lewis. 


For the first time in her life 
Daphne was _ confronted seriously 
with the thought that she ought 
to have been a man. Up to this 
time she had had no cause to real- 
ize that it was any disadvantage to 
be a woman. She had gone on do- 
ing the things she liked unhindered 
by lack of strength or opportunity. 
As a child if there was a race to be 
run, she was in it, and generally 
ahead at the end of it. She taught 
the boys_to make bricks from red 
clay and together they built them 
a playhouse. She planted a gar- 
den and hoed it herself. She bought 
a hen which she called “Jetty,” and 
made it a little coop. In twelve 
days, Jetty had laid twelve eggs, 
and in three more weeks, Jetty had 
twelve little chicks, and in twelve 
months, Daphne had a_ hennery 
which Paul helped her to manage. 
That was when she was eight and 
Paul was twelve. 

Paul lived over the back fence, 
and had a swing, a ball and a par- 


rot that could call “Daphne.” Once , 


Daphne fell out of that swing and 
Paul picked her up and kissed her, 
and from that day she grew up with 
the thought, “O, the joy of being 
a girl!” 

Daphne had a doll, bought with 
Jetty’s eggs. That doll resembled 
Paul—brown hair, brown eyes, 
expression and all. She called it 
Pauline. She still keeps it dressed 
in blue satin on a bed of down, in 
her dresser, and when a certain 
mood comes over her, she goes to 
it and iooks into its cold motionless 
features with the same tenderness 
that Rowena looks at her lover’s 
photograph. 

At college, Daphne mastered 
mathematics with the skill she had 


displayed in building” her play- 
house. 

Paul Ainsworth attended the same 
college, but when half-way through 
with his college work, an acute at- 
tack of financial shortage overtook 
his mother, and Paul was obliged to 
transfer his activity from the col- 
lege campus to the office of a great 
daily commonly called the “Search- 
light.” Its policy was to illuminate 
the dark corners of the earth, and 
the still darker corners of society. 
It was called the “Smirchlight”: by 
some of its less prosperous contem- 
poraries. 

Paul was launched upon his news- 
paper career with a conscience that 
had never been abused and_ had, 
therefore, never been felt. He had 
no code of ethics he could call his 
own. The one he grew up on, and 
which was still doing duty, be- 
longed to his mother. Very early in 
life he had acquired the habit of ac- 
cepting her brand of right and con- 
demning what she said was wrong. 

But before he had been on the 
paper a month, he found himself 
confronted with a new set of ex- 
periences, touching which his moral 
code was rather vague. 

Heretofore, Paul had had no in- 
terest other than an ambition to be 
a great journalist; to write a let- 
ter to Daphne once. a week, and to 
wear good clothes. The last he 
was able to do at the end of his first 
two months on the paper, and at the 
end of six months, his success as a 
journalist was sure. But by. that 
time, Daphne was condemning him 
as a very unsuccessful promise- 
keeper, in the way of letters, and 
wreaked vengeance on him by send- 


ine the worst kind of cartoons her 


pen could draw. 
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She was preparing a very elabo- 
rate one when she chanced to pick 
up the “Searchlight,” and read in 
the society column: 

“The engagement of Mr. Paul 
Aimsworth and Miss Jewell Can- 
ton is announced.” 

Then it was that the inconven- 
ience of being a woman came to 
her with all the proofs that her ge- 
ometrical reasoning could adduce. 

While her eyes were yet riveted 
on that bit of news she rehearsed the 
history of their companionship, in a 
flash of agonized understanding 

From infancy to girlhood, she 
had worked with him, played with 
him, talked to him, as a_ brother 
would have done. Her life and all 
her interests had been centered in 
the activities that the laws of society 
have chosen for men. 

She thought her interests and 
activities must have unfitted her for 
ever becoming the type of woman 
a great journalist would desire. 
Paul’s experience in the _ social 
world had undoubtedly taught him 
that. If somebody had only told 
her before! But how could she re- 
make herself now that her habits 
and inclinations had become so 


fixed? And what would be the use ° 


of trying, since he was the only 
one that would cause her to go to 
so much trouble? Through all the 
fibres of her being, were woven and 
interwoven those childhood and girl- 
hood scenes that must ever be the 
greatest source of her happiness. 
No one could answer her moods as 
Paul had answered them, and only 
his touch and voice could draw from 
her soul its sweetest music. She 
felt it would be perjury to attempt 
to give another what she had given 
of affection to Paul. The memo- 
ries of childhood would rise like 
ehosts to mock her. They were even 
now at her heartstrings begging her 
to be true. 

Then it was that the voice of the 
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world thundered in her ears, telling 
her of woman’s mission, and how 
purposeless all her efforts would be 
if she failed in fulfilling the one’ 
great law of her being. 

The little doll, Pauline, had once 


‘seemed real, but now how cold and 


dead. Had Daphne been a child 
she could have held a funeral and 
buried it by the old apple tree; but 
she was not a child. And as the 
great Atlantic liner, when an ice- 
berg struck its helm, wavered nor 
sank not, but forced its way steadily 
on to St. Johns, with one hundred 
tons of ice blocked in one of its 
compartments, so Daphne, with a 
heart half stunned, still held before 
her mind one grand aim and kept 
steadily on without wavering. 

“Life is so full of surprises,” she 
thought. “Our sorrows today may 
bring our joys tomorrow. Despair 
is mockery to the God that made 
me, for who can have implicit trust 
and mourn in dismal discourage- 
ment? Unceasingly my work shall 
be for Him above, and sometime I 
shall come into my own. No one 
can rob me of what belongs to me, 
and no one can bring me evil but 
myself.” 

Then the sound of footsteps at- 
tracted-her attention and she turned 
just in time to meet the deep-set 
eyes of a stranger. 

“Is this the home of the Dar- 
ralls?” he asked. 

“Tt is,’ Daphne replied, rather ab- 
sently. 

“T am looking for a Miss Daphne 
Darrall,” he went on somewhat de- 
liberately. 

Daphne became alert. “You have 
not far to look. What can I do for 
you ?” 

He smiled. 

“We are looking for a teacher in 
our church school in the city. You 
were recommended by Professor 
Evans as being competent to teach 
drawing. We need somebody in 
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that department, so I came to see 
what you thought of taking the po- 
sition, and assisting in other 
branches.” 

“Come in and we might talk it 
over,” Daphne said, her face light- 
ing up at the thought that someone 
considered her valuable. 

Something seemed to tell her this 
was God’s offer. Here among the 
young people of Zion was the oppor- 
tunity for doing a great work in a 
moral, religious, practical or artistic 
line. It would take her from her 
home, but perhaps she would do bet- 
ter work on that account. 


* * * * 


In the early morning of the first 
school day Daphne was besieged 
with fear. She felt so young and 
the students she had met seemed so 
bright and matured that the re- 
sponsibility of her position almost 
overwhelmed her. 

Later when she really did greet 
that sea of expectant faces she was 
surprised at the calm which came 
over her, and the hearty response 
from the students at the close of her 
first public address thrilled her to 
happiness. 

She learned-to guide with a skil- 
ful hand, she found joy in her work, 
and the love she gave made her 
master. Lost in her interest for ben- 
efiting others she grew more grace- 
ful in manner and speech, a better 
example for the sweet girls who 
“adored” her. Her interests being 
unrestricted to a “woman’s sphere” 
made her a light, a companion, and 
an inspiration to “the boys,” as she 
called them, who were in her 
classes. 

It seemed to Daphne that she had 
been launched upon an ocean of 
peaceful calm, that kept past pain 
drowned and buried deep below. 

Months passed, and carried her 
rapidly upward on a tide of popular- 


sia 


ity. Her praises were frequently 
sung into Paul’s ears and he grew 
more thoughtful in consequence of 
it. She was beginning to think the 
path she had chosen an easy one 
and always would be smooth. But 
no! 

Someone started a series of ru- 
mors to the effect that Miss Dar- 
rall’s method of teaching art was 
entirely wrong, that one of her 
brighter pupils had to correct Miss 
Darrall’s mistakes in the arithmetic 
class. Nor was that all. Some of 
the young men from the missionary 
class were spending their evenings 
with Miss Darrall, and she had been 
seen walking the streets at mid- 
night with a stranger. 

A coolness which Daphne could 
not account for crept over the stu- 
dents. She saw suspicion in eyes 
that had once looked perfect confi- 
dence. She was beginning to won- 
der what it meant when she re- 
ceived a note calling her before the 
faculty and Board at once, on very 


important business connected with 


her work. 

There was a long serious pause 
after the meeting had been called 
and Daphne felt her heart beat 
faster in expectation of something 
of serious import. Never before 
had she received such accusations 
as she heard there. For a moment 
she sat stunned. She had been 
consecrating her very life to the 
service of her God, she thought,— 
working earnestly, faithfully and 
with a constant prayer in her heart. 
Now she was called before these in- 
telligent men to answer judgment 
for deeds most harmful in their ef- 
fect. What had she done to deserve 
this evil? Why should it come to 
hide the light of her earnest and 
righteous achievements? 

They were waiting for her to 
speak, so she rose, the light in her 
face impressing all with its purity. 
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“Those stories that reflect upon 
my character, I am powerless to ac- 
count for,” she said, “I do not know 
how they began or who started 
them. All I can say is they are not 
true. I am grieved to think they 
have been believed by those I re- 
spected most.” 

Professor Benton arose and in 
strong words shattered each report 
and slander. “Miss Darrall’s pres- 
ence alone,’ he said “is enough 
to convince anyone that the whole 
thing is false and must have been 
started by some envious person.” 

The sympathy and earnestness of 
the speech filled Daphne’s eyes and 
made a lasting friend of Professor 
Benton. The other teachers were 
equally loyal and before the week 
had passed Daphne received demon- 
strations of trust and love from al- 
most every member of the school. 

“But how did it start?’ She was 
questioning some of the teachers, 
when Mr. Stanley, of the mission- 
ary class stepped up to her. 

“Miss Darrall, I’d like to speak to 
you.” 

Daphne followed him into a va- 
cant room. 

“T’ve been terribly grieved at the 
things that have been said of you, 
Miss Darrall,” he said, ‘and I want 
you to know how they began. I 
have a number of wealthy — boy 
friends and I’ve been going with a 
girl by the name of Ethel Canton.” 

Daphne’s face changed color, but 
she said nothing. 

“T’ve said a great deal about you, 
but always in your praise. I was at 
Canton’s one night and a Mr.Aims- 
worth was there.” 


Daphne put her hand to her head. 


“Your name was mentioned. Mr. 
Aimsworth spoke up quickly and 
asked if you were from Glendale. I 
told him you were, and he said you 
and he were children together and 
you were once his dearest friend. I 
said nice things about you, and even 
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went so far as to say I hoped Ethel 
would grow into just such a wo- 
man. That seemed to offend the , 
elder Miss Canton, for she said she 
thought Ethel as sweet and attract- 
ive as most girls. A few weeks af- 
ter that Miss Jewell Canton told me 
these things about you and I asked 
her how she knew. She said she 
had heard them from good author- 
ity.” 

Were you the only one present ?” 
Daphne interrupted. 

“No, there was Mr. Aimsworth 
and some of the other boys—three 
were from school. I told her I did 
not believe the rumors. I don’t 
want you, Miss Darrall, to think I 
did or that they in any way started 
from me. That is the reason I 
spoke to you here.” 

“Did Miss Canton mention any 
names of those she considered good 
authority?” asked Daphne. 

“Not one,” was the reply. 

“Thank you for telling me. Let 
us not mention it again.” And 
Daphne walked out into the corri- 
dor. 

That evening found her working 
on a series of readings from the 
Bible to be given in public in the 
near future. 

The thought that Paul had al- 
lowed her character to be slandered 
would not leave her. Yet it only in- 
creased her determination to make 
the readings a success. 

* * * * 

As she walked out on the plat- 
form before a crowded hall of stu- 
dents and visitors, serene sweetness 
played about her mouth, her eyes 
shone with a depth and luster which 
only the light of heaven can give; 
her heart throbbed with the strength 
and beauty of the thoughts she 
wished everyone to feel. They had 
caused her to forgive those who ha1 
done her wrong. She had come 
before her audience to inspire their 
minds with thines they had read, 


DAPHNE DARRALL. 


perhaps, but which they had _ not 
really felt and understood. 

Jewell Canton winced at sight of 
her. Paul’s mind went back to the 


days of his early boyhood, and com- 


pared this splendid woman with the 
child he had carried in his arms. 
Then he looked at the woman beside 
_him. The expressionless face, the 
cold waxy skin chilled him. And 
though Miss Canton tried to interest 
with light, laughing remarks, his 
attention was given to the reader. 

He had never heard her voice 
ring with such music. Every sen- 
tence seemed to penetrate him 
through and through. He was back 
at his mother’s knee again, listening 
intently to truths which never before 
had seemed so beautiful. In the 
light of that truth he saw his mis- 
takes and weakness. Why had he 
acted so? Why had he wronged 
this star of his youth? Was it be- 
cause he had not seen her in the 
glitter and show of polished wealth? 
He confessed to himself that it was. 

Daphne paused. She had seen 
Paul. When she continued her se- 
lections seemed especially adapted 
to him; at least he felt so, and all 
night long her words echoed and re- 
echoed in his brain. 

> * * * 

Never before had Glendale ap- 
peared so beautiful to Daphne, as 
when one evening she turned in at 
the great gate and rode slowly down 
the path. The light of the sunset 
sifted through the poplars and 
scintillated among the leaves. Far 
to the right the quiet lake seemed 
tinted with her heart’s warm blood. 
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Her father came forward and help- 
ing her to alight started with the 
horse toward the stable. 

The ride had been full of memo- 
ries and Daphne bowed her head in 
silence. Just then someone stepped 
up behind her, but she did not heed 
the sound. Some one paused, and 
then a low voice spoke her name. 

“Daphne!” 

Paul 

“T have done much to be forgiv- 
en; but you are too sublime to be 
unmerciful—” 

“Where is Miss—your—?” 

“Miss Canton has accepted an- 
other suitor because I reproved her 
for saying things she should not 
have said. She has faded under the 
intense rays of Daphne’s glory.” 

He rested his arm against a pil- 
lar of the porch and looked steadily 
and anxiously into her face. 

The color came and went and 


then there broke from her a 
speechless sob. 
»* 
Fragments. 


“Tf Fortune, with a smiling face, 
Strew roses in our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up? 
Today, my love, today. 


But should she frown with face of 


care, 
And talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve, if grieve we 
must? 
Tomorrow, oh, tomorrow.” 


“There is never a life so darkened, so 
hopeless and unblest 

But may be filled with the light of 
God, and enter His promised rest. 

There is never a sin or sorrow, there is 
never a care or loss 

But that we may bring to Jesus and 
leave at the foot of the cross.” 


From Aunt Ruth, 


AND HER BOY FRIENDS. 


“T saw you and Rachel standing 
on the street with a number of boys 
the other day. You appeared to be 
having a very interesting time. 
Who were they, Ruthie?” 

“Oh, just some of the students, 
Auntie, who walked down to the 
corner with us. We were talking 
about the party the college gave 
last week. 
Jones brought his cousin with him 
—he has been in the country but a 
short time—and he did act too fun- 
ny for anything. I just thought I’d 
die laughing; and the girls—well, 
they simply screamed.” 

“What an-extravagant way of 
expressing yourself, Ruthie. We 
shall have to arrange a new vocab- 
ulary, as it seems the old one does 
not furnish words strong enough 
for the use of the modern, up-to- 
date girl. 

“But perhaps you do not know 
that you were laughing so loud that 
you attracted the attention of the 
passers-by; some of them actually 
turned around to see what the ex- 
citement was.” 

“Well, what of it, Auntie? We 
did not say anything out of the 
way, and we were not the only ones 
talking on the street corner.” 


“T know you were not, little girl, | 


but it is very had manners to stand 


You know, Willie’ 


on a crowded thoroughfare and 
gossip with anyone, especially a 
group of boys. There is a time and 
place for all things, but I am sure 
you were far removed from both. 

“T was sitting in the drug store, 
waiting for a car, and after you 
girls had gone I overheard one of 
the boys remark, ‘What talkers 
those girls are. It is a pity they 
cannot see themselves as others see 
them.’ ” 

“The boys talked just as fast as 
we did, Auntie, and I don’t think it 
was a bit gentlemanly of them to 
cast such reflections.” 


“Maybe not, Ruthie, but boys do 
not always see that side of it, and 
while they no doubt enjoy talking 
with a chatty girl, the majority of 
young men admire most the modest, 
genteel and retiring girl. 

“Now, Ruthie, I do not accuse 
you of being rude or bold, but just 
a little thoughtless. Some of our 
boys and girls have become so ac- 
customed to walking the principal 
streets of the city that they seem as 
much at home there as on a picnic. 
Time was when a young lady would 
not be seen on the main street alone, 
and I have known girls in the long 
ago to walk around several blocks 
to avoid the embarrassment.” 


“That is all foolishness, Auntie. 
I believe in being myself wherever 
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Ge! am, and not in assuming a prud- 
ish, mock-modesty air which I do 
not feel.” 


“I don’t want you to ‘assume an 
air,’ either, girlie. But I do want 
you to cultivate real modesty, and 
to understand that the streets are 
not the place for boisterous lan- 
guage or loud laughter. Indeed, 
these should not be indulged in 
anywhere. Girls should be soft- 
toned and gentle, and exert an in- 
fluence of refinement on their boy 
friends instead of stimulating them 
to improper remarks. Why, if you 
believe me, the other day a friend 
of mine was walking up town when 
she met four or five young girls, 
arm in arm, in one unbroken line, 
making the way impassable. My 
friend had to step aside that the 
girls might pass. -A little farther 
down these same girls met some of 
their boy friends. But instead of 
passing them with a quiet; pleasant 
greeting, one could hear almost 
across the street their ‘Hello, boys! 
Which way ?” 

“Real ladies avoid anything that 
attracts attention on the street or 
anywhere else, little girl. There is 
always someone noticing, and I am 
quite sure that our girls are often 
misjudged because of their inno- 
cent, fun-loving spirits.” ’ 

“Well, Auntie, I will try to re- 
member. But oh, there are so many 
things to think of, I almost despair 
of ever becoming the real lady that 
you would all have me. 

“Only last evening I was invited 
to go out driving with a crowd of 
boys and girls. I did so want to go, 
but when I asked mamma, she said 
no; she preferred that I stay at 
home. And I thought it was rath- 
er hard that I could not do as other 
girls of my age.” : 

“Ruthie, your mother would not 
deny you any good thing nor any 
pleasure in reason. She spoke to 
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me about it this morning, and I am 
sure she was right in her refusal. 

“In the first place, it was too late 
for young people to start out for a 
drive. A drive in the evening air is 
certainly pleasant and invigorating, 
but late driving in crowded vehicles 
is not, to say the least, a commend- 
able means of enjoyment. Very of- 
ten, if the carriage is a large one, it 
is loaded to the guards’ and the 
young people can be heard a block 
away having what they term a good 
time; or it may be a single buggy 
with two boys and two girls- a 

“The more the merrier, Auntie.” 

“Yes, I understand; but it is not 
the thing to do. It is imprudent 
and immodest, and has a tendency 
toward too much familiarity, which 
should always be avoided—nay, re- 
sented, Ruthie. 

“Tt does not take a boy long to 
find out the real status of things, 
and he will very likely govern him- 
self accordingly. If you refuse to 
go out with the young man who 
does not come up to your ideal, you 
will not run the risk of misplacing 
your affections. 

“Girls should consult with their 
brothers, Ruthie, when they have 
good ones, as you have. They can 
find out far better than you what 
kind of company these boys keep 
when they are not visiting the girls, 
and that will be a sufficient index 
to their daily lives. 

“Your mother had discovered 
that some of that crowd of boys 
were fast forming the habit of 
smoking, and she told me that her 
daughter was too precious—she 
loved her too dearly—to permit her 
to cultivate the acquaintance of 
such young men. Auntie’s advice 
is that you set your standard high, 
little girl, and choose only such 
friends as you know are positively 


high-toned. 


“Now, don’t misunderstand me 
when I say high-toned. I do not 
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mean because of wealth or more 


extended advantages, but I mean 
high-toned because of the nobility 
of their characters. 

“Let me tell you a secret, Ruthie. 


Good boys do not care for girls who 
are imprudent in their words, their 


actions, or their dress. They may 
pay them a little attention, may per- 
haps take them out, but will seldom 
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make friends of them. You know, 
Auntie has not lived for nothing; I 
had several brothers, and I used to 
hear them talk about things qutte 
often. You would be surprised, I 
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am sure, if you had the opportunity 
of hearing your boy friends discuss 
the girl question. 

‘‘Say, Will, did you notice Jean 
Morris last night? Wasn’t she a 


HEART-OF MINE. 


fright? ‘Oh, yes, I danced with 
her, but I wouldn’t be seen taking 
her to a dog show.’ 

“‘And that girl—Sarah Green— 
a mighty good name, Green by 
name and green by nature! I won- 
der what kind of a fellow she thinks 
Iam? Why, she threw out a good 
broad hint for me to take her to 
the theatre and intimated that a box 
of candy would be acceptable.’ 

““T do wish Mollie would dress 
her shoulders. I think her charm- 
ing in her manners and I believe 
her to be a good girl, but she is in- 
fluenced too much by what is 
termed modern society, to suit me.’ 

“That is just a sample of what I 
hear, Ruthie.” 

“But, Auntie, you know I’m not 
guilty of doing those things.” 

“T don’t think you are, but it is 
well enough to be warned and see 
that your associates don’t do them, 
elfen” 

“Many of the girls receive pres- 
ents from their boy friends, Auntie. 
What do you think of it?” 

-“T think it a practice that should 
not be countenanced. From what I 
learn, many a boy feels almost 
obliged to take a box of candy every 
time he goes to see one of the girls. 


ath 


I want you to discourage such 
things, Ruthie, for very often the 
boys cannot afford it, and girls have 
it in their power to stop this grow- 
ing evil.” 

“Evil, Auntie?” 

“Yes, evil. Why should a boy 
who is going to school and _ not 
earning be expected to treat every- 
time he takes a girl friend to a party 
or theatre? I am sure it costs 
enough for boys in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to do that without buy- 
ing flowers and candy. Besides, 
where are they to get the money? 
Perhaps their mothers need little 
comforts that this means would 
purchase. And worse, even, than 
that, Ruthie, some boys will borrow 
money of their brothers or friends 
to make presents with, thereby 
forming a very bad habit. Think of 
receiving presents bought with 
borrowed money! 

“T tell you, Ruthie, girls ought to 
think of these things. If they 
would not .accept presents boys 
would not make them. But, I am 
sorry to say that some girls en- 
courage it, and even say that they 
do not desire the company of a 
young man who does not have 
money.” 


HEART OF MINE. 


From the German of Heinrich Heine. 


Yeart of mine, be not despondem. 
Boldly smile and bear thy Fate! 

Springtide shall awake the Daisies 
Sleeping at the snow-bound gate. 


Priceless gifts are strewn around thee; 
Bright and fair is winter’s pall. 

Prythee Heart, though sorrow sound thee 
Strike the chord of Love o’er all! 


— Florence L. Lancaster. 


OUR GIRLS 


BOOKS. 
Maud Baggarley. 


Every thinking person knows 
what a far reaching and lasting in- 
fluence books have for good, or 
evil, upon the children of men. 
Bradford says, “You may judge of 
one’s character and even of his pre- 
vailing moods, by the volumes 
which you find on his table,—if 
they show signs of being well 
used.” Emerson once said, “If you 
encounter a man of rare intellecet 
you should ask him what books he 
reads.” 

Never before in the history of 
the world has there been so many 
books published as during the lat- 
ter part of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th. The great 
“Hoe” press and other inventions 
have reduced the cost of printing, 
etc., and made it possible for news- 
papers, magazines and books to be 
within the reach not only of the in- 
dividuals in great cities, but of 
those who await their messages of 
joy and sorrow in the most obscure 
village, the lonely farm on the bar- 
ren desert, or the log hut in the 
mountain forest. Although books 
and magazines are so plentiful and 
cheap, and every large city has its 
free library, yet some of “our girls” 
say they do not care to read. 

The Y, WM. 1. “Az hass-opened 
the door of opportunity” that “our 
girls’ may enter the world of 
books, and make the beautiful 
thoughts (which have come down 


to us through the ages,) their own; 


that they may make friends of 
books and as_ Bradford says 
“choose—from among  them— 
those which will best help us to 
forget ourselves by interesting us 
in the larger world in which truth 


and right are sure to be victorious.” 

In one of the popular magazines 
for the young the editor recently 
said, “It has become customary to 
speak of the ‘open door of oppor- 
tunity’ without remembering that, 
like most doors, it closes as well as 
opens. Sometimes the wind sud- 
denly slams it.” 

We, the daughters of Zion, have 
been taught that we should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity of 
gaining greater knowledge. In 
section 88, verse 118, of the Doc- 
trine and Covenants we have the 
word of the Lord on this subject: 
“And as all have not faith, seek 
ye diligently and teach one another 
words of wisdom; yea, seek ye out 
of the best books words of wisdom; 
seek learning even by study, and 
also by faith.” 

We are not to blame for our 
physical environment but in the 
unseen world of thought where so 
much of our life is spent we can 
create a mental environment that 
shall pass beyond the veil with us, 
—an environment of beautiful 
thoughts that will inspire us to do 
beautiful deeds. 


Longfellow says: 


“Whenever a noble deed is wrought 
Whenever is spoken a noble thought 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise.” 


Macaulay says, “All human be- 
ings, not utterly savage, long for 
some information about past times, 
and are delighted by narratives 


which present pictures to the eye 
of the mind.” 


Do not the t roubles of. Priam, 
Ulysses, Aeneas and Andromache © 
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keep us from brooding over our 
own? 

Does not the pathetic though 
sublime story of “Les Miserables” 
cause every one who reads it to re- 
solve to emulate the example of the 
old Bishop and Jean Val Jean? 

It is not the privilege of all to 
have for daily associates those to 
whom it is given to be leaders—in 
thought and action. 


And even if we had them for 
daily companions, it is a question 
whether their example would have 
as much influence as their written 
word, or the story of their lives. 
Some time the lamp of clay ob- 
scures the light that shines within 
but when the lamp is shattered and 
the remnants return to the dust 


WHEN TIME 


Sarah E. Mitton. 


When time shall have torn from my 
lyre, 

The strings upon which now I play; 

When furrows are plowed on my brow; 

When tresses are silvered with grey. 

When youths sparkling fountain is dry, 

And vigor by time is dismayed, 

When features seared over with age, 

Show traces of beauty decayed. 

Then, out from its lighthouse my soul, 

Will look over life’s stormy sea; 

Far back on the billows I'll trace, 

My childhood, departed from me. 


ad 


- IT ALWAYS PAYS. 


Belvie Sessions. 


Be happy. Gather on life’s road, 
The sweetest flowers you find; 

Some pleasures are for you bestowed 
But choose the proper kind. 

How fair a face temptation has. 

How joyful seem her ways; 

Look not within but bravely pass,— 
You’ll find it always pays. 


If here on earth or up above 

That heart that we should prize, 
Remember that a mother’s love 

Is one that never dies. ; 

So heed the counsel she may give _ 


+h 
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from whence they came, then the 
limitations of the flesh are forgot- 


ten and we see as it were “face to 
faceva 


And to know, that the great and 
good have no country or time but 
are a part “of that all sustaining 
beauty, which runs through all, 


and doth all unite.” 


Without books our lives must of 
necessity be narrow, as the thoughts 
of those who “have lived their lives 
their fate fulfilling,’ will never 


have a part in broadening our sym- 
pathies. 


Shall we live in the smaller 
world, or shall we pass through 
the “open door” into the larger 


world beyond? 


That good may mark your days 
And let her guide you while she lives,— 
You'll find it always pays. 


Honor the aged! Oh, you should 

Give them the reverence due; 

And do to others as you would 

That they should do to you. 

A kind word here a good deed there, 

Like sunshine sends its rays; 

ose the earth more pure and 
air,— 

You'll find it always pays. 


&* 


Could | One Sentence Speak. 
Annie Malin. 


Oh breaking heart, could I one sentence 
speak 

To comfort thee in thine affliction! 

Could I reach out my loving arms 

And, folding thee in ‘mine embrace, 

Whisper sweet words of consolation 

And wipe all tears from thy beloved 
face; 

My soul indeed would then rejoice. 

But One on High, can comfort to thee 
give; 

And may His Spirit whisper to thee 
now. 

“Take courage child, and trust in me,” 

Cling close unto thy Father’s word— 

“Thy loved one still doth live.” 


OFFICERS NOTES 


ANNUAL DAY. 


Tuesday, September 11, will be An- 
nual Day. Let your meeting be a so- 
cial affair to which every girl in the 
ward has been invited. Get the fathers 
and mothers to come. Invite the Ward 
Bishopric and the Stake Officers of the 
Mutual Improvement Association. For 
the interest of the fathers and mothers 
give a short outline of the coming sea- 
son’s work, but the main part of the 
evening should be spent in social en- 
tertainment. Annual Day is Dime Day. 


CONVENTION CIRCULARS. 


Circulars for the conventions of 1906 
should be in the hands of the local offi- 
cers by now. If any ward president 
has not received a supply let her apply 
to her stake president for them. Stake 
Presidents should distribute immedi- 
ately to their stake and local officers 
the circulars sent to them.If any 
stakes have not received their supply 
send to the general secretary at once. 


M. I. A. CONVENTION, 1906. 


August 20—Taylor. 

Aug. 25 and 26—Alberta. 

Septemebr 3—Panguitch. 

September 9—Alpine, Beaver, Emery, 
Juab, Malad, San Juan, San Luis, Hy- 
rum, Sevier, Bannock. 

September 10—Kanab, Big Horn. 

September 16—Box Elder, Cassia, 
Granite, Pocatello, Teton, Ensign, Jor- 
dan, Nebo, Weber, North Davis, South 
‘Davis, St. George, St. Johns. 

September 19—Snowflake. 

September 23—Salt Lake, Pioneer, 
Liberty, Star Valley, South Sanpete, 
Wasatch, Utah, Cache, Woodruff, Onei- 
da, Maricopa. 

September 24—Parowan. 

Sept, 26—St. Joseph. 

September 30—Morgan, 
Bear Lake, North Sanpete, 
Wayne, Millard. 

October 1—Juarez. 

October 14—Union, Uintah, Black- 
foot, Tooele, Benson, Bingham. 


CONFERENCE VISITS. 


Conjoint M. I. A. conferences have 
been visited by members of the Gen- 
eral Board as follows: 

May 13—Box Elder—Ann M. Cannon, 


Fremont, 
Summit, 


Blen Wallace, Bryant S. Hinckley, Ed- 


ward H. Anderson. 

May 27—Woodruff—Agnes S. Camp- 
bell, Benjamin Goddard. Weber—Adel- 
la W. Eardley, Minnie J. Snow, Thos. 


Hull. 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


The following questions have been 
sent in by various associations, and we 


‘ 


take 
them: 

Should conjoint meeting minutes be 
approved? Yes, they should be ap- 
proved at the next regular Y. L. meet- 
ing. It is not necessary to wait for the 
next conjoint session. 

With the changing of officers in our 
associations questious of proper pro- 
cedure in the business of our 
meetings, also questions as to whv 
presides in conjoint meetings are con- 
stantly arising. Most of these ques- 
tions are answered in the “Instructions 
to the Y. L. M. I. A. Officers,” a pamph- 
let of instruction that has been sent 
out to all stakes. Some of our new 
officers may not have them. If they 
have not it would be well to send to 
the General Secretary for copies that 
they may acquaint themselves with the 
duties of the officers in general. 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 


this opportunity of answering 


The History of the Savior will be 
continued in the Theological depart- 
ment for both Senior and Junior class- 
es. These lessons are for the third 
and fourth meetings of each month. 


In the Literary Department, nine- 
teenth century authors will be studied. 
The list of authors will be published 
in the September Journal. 


The Literary lessons arg for the sec- 
ond meeting each month in the Senior 
class. Associations desiring to pur- 
chase books for the work in this de- 
partment can make their selections 
from the printed list. 

In the Junior class the second lesson 
of the month will be ethical in its na- 
ture. The list of subjects will be print- 
ed in the September Journal. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


We congratulate our officers on the 
spirit and power of the June confer- 
ence just past. For the first time in 
the historv of M. I. work every stake 
of Zion was represented. We appreci- 
ate the successful effort made by our 
officers to be there with as large a 
number of their fellow officers and 
members as possible. It was splendid. 

The work accomplished in the de- 
partment meetings, together with the 
thoughts given out in the topics dis- 
cussed at our own and the conjoint 
officers’ meeting, gave to us all a 
strength for our coming work, and a 
renewed determination to implant in 
the youth of Zion a love and knowl- 
edge of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
a desire to live it. God bless you in 
your work. 


HINTS ONCAEALTH 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Y. L. M. 
I. ASSOCIATIONS. 


For the Year Beainning January 1, 
1905, and Ending December 31, 1905... 
' Membership: No. of Associations, 
581; No. reported, 534; No. of mem- 
bers enrolled, 25,770; average attend- 
ance, 21,851; visitors, 31,192; No. of en- 
rclled members on missions, 19. 

Meetings: Ward Officers’ Meetings, 
4595; Conjoint Meetings of Ward Offi- 
cers, 1,866; Regular Meetings, 18,346; 
Conjoint Meetings, 4,196. 

Stake Meetings: Stake Board Meet- 
ings, 576; Conjoint Stake Board Meet- 
ings, 269; Meetings of Stake and Ward 
Officers, 518; Conjoint Conference, 116; 
Young Ladies’ Conference, 14; Con- 
ventions, 114; Quarterly Meetings, 91. 

Visits of Officers: Visits of Stake 
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Officers to Wards, 2,469; No. of Stake 
Officers Visiting Wards, 3,308. 

Library: No. Books in Traveling 
Libraries, 2,776; No. of Books in As- 
sociation Library, 12,646; No. of Jour- 
nals taken in Wards, 10,373; How 
Many Associations Subscribe for Jour- 
nal, 285. 

Exercisés:. History of Our Savior, 
9,652; Literature, 3,118; Ethics, 3,664; 
Sentiments, 45,288; Testimonies Borne, 


26,145; Music, 10,5465. 

Finance: Ward: Cash on Hand at 
last Report, $5,169.37; Cash Received, 
$10,598.08. Total, $15,767.40. Cash 
Disbursed, $10,274.56; Balance on 
Hand, $5,492.84. Total, $15,767.40. 

Stake: Cash on Hand at last Re- 


port, $10,140.14; Cash Received, $5,- 
227.50. Total, $15,367.64. Cash Dis- 
bursed, $4,572.57; Balance on Hand, 
$10,795.07. Total, $15,367.64. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND ECONOMY IN 
HOUSEREEPING. 
Delia I. Booth. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


Go to bed early; rise early; in the 
meantime keep busy and do:not forget 
to do more for others than for yourself. 
For sleeplessness get up and walk 
about the room or out of doors, rub 
the limbs briskl for a minute then lie 
down and imitate the breathing of 
some one who is asleep. 

Be sure the sleening rooms are airy 
and the bedding frequently put where 
the direct rays of the sun will shine 
upon it. 

A daily bath is essential to health 
and comfort during warm weather. 
For children and delicate people the 
sponge bath is more invisoratine than 
‘getting into the water and should be 
taken midway between meals. A child 
who is allowed to sit in a tub of wa- 
ter every morning and appears chilly 
when taken out, if given its breakfast 
soon after will not be so robust as with 
the other treatment. 


Domestic Helps. 


Do not rub the doueh from the hands 
and pan when mixing, but scrape it off 
with a knife; this will prevent solid 
places in the bread. The pan and 
moulding board should be scraped 
clean instead of washed every time. 

It will save time and strength to 
drain the dishes instead of wiping 
them. Where there is no sink and 
draining board arrange a basket box, 
or tray, with a cloth at the bottom and 
after washing the dishes perfectly 
clean and rinsing in a bucket of water, 


either hot or cold, arrange in the drain- 
er and set in the pantry or cover with 
a clean cloth until needed for use. 


The Best Kind of Shortening. 


To one quart of rendered beef suet 
add one teacup of olive oil; keep cov- 
ered in a bowl or jar. To make pastry 
use less than of other shortening and 
make dough as soft as can be handled. 
Put one teaspoon of baking powder to 
one quart of flour and wet with water 
or milk. 


Mustard That Will Keep. 


2 tablespoons of mustard. 
2 tablespoons of flour. 

2 tablespoons of sugar. 

2 teaspoons of salt. 


Mix all together and pour on suffi- 
cient boiline vinegar to cook flour to a 
paste that will run from the spoon. It 
will be thicker when cool. Keep cov- 
ered in jelly glasses. Onion juice may 
be added if desired. Grate the onion 
and press the juice through a strainer. 
In stirring thickening much time is 
saved and better results obtained by 
using just enough wetting at first to 
make a thick naste. The lumps will 
disappear almost instantly and then 
more wetting can be added to give the 
right consistency. In pouring thicken- 
ing into any boiling liquid dip a little of 
the hot liquid into the thickening first. 
It will boil more quickly and prevent a 
raw taste that is sometimes noticed. 
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Miladi and Her Sweetheart. 


“All the world loves a lover,” 
says Emerson. And Miladi is no 
exception to the rule. Indeed, he 
is her most precious possession. 

Miladi is winsome, lovable and 
intelligent. She is interested in 
everybody, has hosts of friends, and 
is welcome wherever she goes. Her 
sweetheart is manly and true; and 
he is striving for an education. He 
has a good home, but no money to 
squander. His parents are pros- 
perous, yet he works during vaca- 
tion and often on holidays. She 
encourages him, and doesn’t hint 


that she’d like a new fur for Christ- 


mas, a new dress, or a piece of jew- 
elry for her birthday. In fact, she’d 
be offended if he should offer them: 
Her parents dress her in accord- 
ance with their income, and she ex- 
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ercises good taste. . That satisfies 
her much better than anything else, 
and she is under no obligation. And 
she likes the flowers he brings from 
the home garden much better than ~ 
if they came from a hot house. 


Miladi isn’t a prude; she’s one of 
the best loved girls in the commu- 
nity. But she has decided notions 
of amounting to something in the 
world, and she doesn’t want to hin- 
der a boy simply because he loves 
her and wants to make her happy. 
Indeed, it would be far from happi- 
ness to have her sweetheart spend 
all his energies to afford her 
amusement. She couldn’t enjoy a 
theatre more than once in a long 
while if she knew he worked two 
days for the price of the tickets for 
one evening. One day Miladi hap- 
pened to be in the home of a refined 
and intelligent family, when the 
lad burst into the room, holding up 
the theatre tickets and exclaiming: 


“Just think, mother! I can take 
my girl downstairs tonight. And I 
earned them all myself.” 


The mother looked with joy and 
pride upon the son. And Miladi 
glowed with admiration for the en- 
tire family and the sweetheart. 
They were. people who believed in 
the educating power of a good the- 
atre, and had found it possible, by 
all going together in the family cir- 
cle, instead of two or three going 
downstairs, for the lad and_ his 
sweetheart to see all the best plays 
without humiliation. After all, it’s 
“Did you see such and such a 
play?’ not “Where did you sit at 
such and sucha play?” 

In the neighborhood where Mi- 
ladi lives dwells a young married 
couple who seem refined, nice peo- 
ple. One day Miladi inquired of 
an older sister, who had been a girl 
friend of the wife, 


“What is the matter with Mr. 
and. Mirs.¢— pe 
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“In what way?” queried the oth- 
er. “Don’t you like them?” 

“Yes, very much, so far as my 
acquaintance goes. But there’s 
something wrong with them.” 

And the sister’s mind went back 
to the days of their courtship. The 
wife was a beautiful girl, with a 
fine musical education,but little other 
knowledge. She had an indulgent 
father and mother and a luxurious 
home. She went out in company a 
great deal, and her music and ami- 
able disposition made her popular. 
She was always well dressed; so 
also was the young man who paid 
her attention. They went to all the 
theatres, rode in livery rigs, attend- 
ed all the ward parties, and when 
' they were engaged she wore a dia- 
mond as large as the girl’s across the 
road, who was to marry a man long 
successfully established in business. 
They were married. The husband 
was a man of good native ability, 
but had not developed it; no pro- 
motions came to him. His strength 
had béen sapped by keeping late 
hours, and his mind, long accus- 
tomed to thinking only of pleasure, 
was not able to grapple with big 
questions. So others were ad- 
vanced to the responsible positions, 
and his salary remained stationary. 
Children came and responsibilities 
increased. In spite of everything, 
the family were always faultlessly 
dressed. In the meantime her fa- 
ther died, and it was found his 
family had lived up to his income. 
The daughter and her husband 
could look for no help there. The 
husband became discouraged, and 
when in that condition sometimes 
‘drank a little. Time passed and it 
‘came to be that he was often with- 
out work. But the wife continued 
to give music lessons and make the 
struggle to keep up appearances. 

Oh, yes, Miladi! There was 
something wrong. 


“store. 


Somehow Miladi always learned 
other people’s love stories, Her 
father had a friend whom she great- 
ly admired. He was loved and 


.trusted by everyone, from the mil- 


lionaire, who without scruple gave 
everything into his hands, to the 
little street urchin who caught the 
pennies that fell from his fingers. 
He was one of the progressive men 
of the community—interested in 
everything that would tend to build 
it up—and his opinion was always 
considered, even by older men. 

One evening when Miladi and 
her father were taking a walk, they 
met a cold, beautiful woman, who 
bowed formally. Miladi looked in- 
quiringly at her father, who smiled 
and said: 

“Uncle Tom’s sweetheart, my 
dears 

“Oh! tell me about her,” cried 
the impulsive girl. 

And he did. 

“Tt doesn’t seem many years ago 
that Tom and I were boy chums, 
and we knew each other’s thoughts 
as if by instinct. 

“Our friend who just passed won 
Tom’s heart without even trying. 
She was kind and considerate of 
him always; ’twas a part of her 
nature. But he was awkward and 
bashful and tongue-tied when with 
her. She loved society and to be at 
ease in it. At last she gave her 
heart to a fellow who could dance 


cand talk, and who was a walking 


advertisement for the clothing 
He’s still the form on which 
the clothing house displays its 
geoods; I’ve never heard of his do- 
ing anything.” 

Do you know what Miladi had 
read in the woman’s face? It was 
very different to Uncle Tom’s 
wife’s; hers was bright and happy, 
full of love and interest. 

Somehow Miladi was glad that 
she and her sweetheart were dig- 
ging to get their feet firmly planted. 
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She knew that the strongest trees 
send their roots deep down into the 
earth; then when the winds blow 
they cannot be uprooted, and when 
the earth is dry and parched, they 
drink of the currents below the sur- 
face and are refreshed. 

That evening when her sweet- 
heart called for a few minutes on 
his way home from quorum meet- 
ing, I wonder if he read the joy in 
her heart? 

And what do Miladi and her 
sweetheart do? They are interest- 
ed in the same pursuits and are ad- 
vancing side by side toward some- 
thing higher. Anything that tends 
to enlarge the future is considered 
in preference to that which will give 
pleasure only for the present. 
There are lectures and recitals and 
musicales, work in the ward organ- 
izations and many things that do 
not cost money. They enjoy these. 
In winter there is delight in skat- 
ing. They are fond of playing ten- 
nis, sO in summer they take their 
racquets and shoes and go to the 
City park, where they can enjoy it. 
Another time they join some 


*K * 
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friends for a tramp in the hills or 
play croquet with the family at 
home. And they spend many a de- , 
lightful evening reading together or 


_with others and discussing what 


they have read. 

One thing Miladi cannot under- 
stand is how many a woman appre- 
ciates her lovers in proportion to 
the amount of money each spends 
upon her,—in proportion to the evi- 
dence he gives to a gaping world of 
his devotion. Love to Miuiladi, 
whether reciprocated or not, is too 
sacred for vulgar display. 


ad 


Sister McCune Home 


After an absence of more than 
two years spent in Lima, Peru, 
sister Elizabeth “'C: “McCune "4s 
again home. Serious illness 
brought her back sooner than she 
expected. It is a pleasure to have 
her with us once more and as her 
health and strength return to look 
forward to the time when she will 
be one in our meetings, and duit vis- 
iting the associations she has so 
often blessed in the past. 


———< 


— 


* Nature never did betray 


The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us; so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 


Is full of blessings. 


— Wordsworth. 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON I. 
(For the third week in September.) 


How THE SAvior TAUGHT BY EXAMPLE. 


Jesus, who walked among his fel- 
low men as a perfect man, taught 
powerfully by his example. Though 
all of his words should be taken 
from us, if we should have remain- 
ing his noble acts, his teaching by 
example would still be sufficient to 
guide men into a righteous way of 
living. 

As a child he set an example in 
humility and obedience which all 
children should follow. At twelve 
years of age Jesus remained in the 
temple to discuss the gospel with the 
learned of Jerusalem, when his anx- 
ious parents found him there, and 
gently rebuked him, he accepted the 
rebuke and explained why he had 
remained behind, and then “he went 
down with them and came to Naz- 
areth and he was subject unto 
them” (a). 

During his earthly ministry the 
Savior taught nothing that he did 
- not himself obey. He taught that 
all must repent and be baptized be- 
fore they can enter the kingdom of 
God (b). It might naturally be 
supposed that Jesus, who was a 


God, dwelling on earth for a brief. 


season, would have no need of such 
baptism. Even John the Baptist 
felt that the Savior had no need to 
be baptized. Yet, true to the prin- 
ciple that he gave no commandment 
that he would not himself obey, he 
bade John the Baptist baptize him 


_(a) Luke 2: 41-51. 
(b) John 3:5. 


(c). This is a lesson to many in 
these latter days, who frequently 
give laws to others which they 
themselves do not obey. 
Throughout his life the Savior 
showed by his example, his respect 
for all constituted authority. 
Though he came to give the higher 
law, yet since the law of Moses was 
the ruling code among the people, 
he always showed the greatest re- 
spect for it. Thus, when the leper 
was healed by him, the Savior in- 
structed the man to show himself to 
the priest and offer the gift that 
Moses commanded (d). Likewise 
is this shown in the care with which 
Jesus visited Jerusalem at all stated 
feasts, and observed such ordi- 
nances as the Feast of the Passover 
(e). This also is a lesson to those 
who feel that they are so great that 
they need not be subjected to the 
laws of the state or the country in 
which they reside. Though the 
Savior thus showed by his example 
respect for the laws of Israel, yet 
he was fully conscious of the dig- 
nity and importance of his own mis- 
sion. When the Pharisees rebuked 
him and his hungry disciples for vi- 
olating the Sabbath day by pluck- 
ing ears of corn, he reminded them 
that David, at one time when he 
was hungry, ate the shewbread 
which was kept in the temple for 
the exclusive use of the priests, and 


(c) Matt. 3: 3-17. 
(d) Matt. 8: 4. 
(e) John 13: 1. 
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explained that the Sabbath was 
made for man and that he (Jesus) 
was the Lord of the Sabbath, and 
did not, therefore, violate it by such 
acts as the Pharisees criticised (f). 
By such examples the Savior cer- 
tainly must have inspired his apos- 
tles with great faith in his claim 
that he was in very deed the Son of 
God, come to the earth to save man- 
kind. : 
Jesus had absolute faith in his 
mission. There was no misgiving 
in his heart as to his work and the 
outcome. This he also showed dis- 
tinctly by his example. After he 
had fed the 5,000 people near the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee and had 
performed other miracles, the peo- 
ple were so impressed with his pow- 
er that they wanted to make him an 
earthly king over the chosen people. 
On his return from the desert to 
Capernaum he was really offered 
the kingship (g). If at any period 
in his career there was a time when 
his lack of faith in his spiritual mis- 
sion would have shown itself, it 
was at this crisis. Similarly, in the 
Garden of Gethsemane he showed 
by his resistance to the agony of his 
body that he had an implicit faith in 
the work that he had begun (h). 

The vigor with which the Savior 
defended the Gospel is an example 
to all defenders of righteous faith. 
Early in his career he entered the 
temple at Jerusalem and found 
therein all kinds of uncleanliness, 
and “he made a scourge of cords 
and cast all of them out of the tem- 
ple” (i).Later in his many stern 
rebukes to those who persecuted 
him he likewise furnished splendid 
examples of the manner in which 
truth, upon proper occasions, may 
be defended. 

By his example 


the Savior 


(f) Mark 2: 23-28. 
(g) John 6: 15-71. 
(h) Matt. 26: 36-46. 
(i) John 2: 13-22. 
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showed his willingness to sacrifice 
for the good of the cause he was 
establishing. The temptations to 
which he was subjected, immediate- . 
ly after the forty days of fasting, 
would have led any individual, with 
little love for his work, into’ the 
paths proposed by the Evil One (j). 
Jesus might, at that time, have se- 
cured for himself, in place of per- 
secution and sorrow, a life of great 
ease and earthly honor. 

The Savior showed repeatedly by 
his example his loyalty to his 
friends. Though John the Bap- 
tist was accounted a great proph- — 
et, at the time Jesus began his 
work, there was no sign of jealousy 
between them. Later, when Je- 
sus himself, had a large following 
of disciples, he took occasion to pay 
a great tribute of love and honor to 
his friend. “Verily I say unto you, 
among them that are born of wo- 
man, there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist” (k). This is 
the kind of friendship that ennobles 
the possessor of it. The same kind of 
friendship was shown in the rais- 
ing of Lazarus. When Jesus re- 
turned to Bethany four days after 
the death of Lazarus, the sisters 
were in great sorrow and_sought 
comfort from him. Such love di He: 
bear his friends that the historian 
tells us Jesus groaned in the spirit 
and was so troubled that he wept 
(1). Such love is the mark of truest 
friendship. 

Not only did the Savior show 
himself true and full of love to his 
friends, but also possessed an 
abounding love for all his fellow- 
men. Especially to little children 
did his love go out. “Of such,” he 
said, “is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and little children were frequently 
held up as an example for his apos- 


(j) Luke 4: 1-138. 
(kK) Matta) tacts 
(1) John 11: 33-35. 
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tles to follow (m). What an ex- 
ample this should be to those of us 
who, great in our own fancied 
strength depart from the simplicity 
of childhood. Christ’s great love 
for his fellowmen showed itself al- 
so in the numerous cases of healing 
that he performed; in the feeding of 
the 5,000 who had come into the 
desert to listen to him (0), and in 
the manner in which he blessed 
great sinners who, by their works 
showed that they had wholly repent- 
ed (p). When the woman taken in 
adultery, was brought to him for 
judgment, he simply said “he that is 
without sin, let him cast the first 
stone at her (q). The love that Je- 
sus bore his fellowmen was a living 
love, which reached out for the sal- 
vation of every human soul: 

By his example, he showed clearly 
that in his heart was no_ bitterness 
because of the unjust persecution to 
which he was subjected. Thus in 
the Lord’s Prayer, he taught that we 
should ask our Heavenly Father to 
forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us 
(r). In the Garden of Gethsemane 
whem seer) <struck..eff the 
the high priest’s servant’s ear 
Jesus rebuked the zealous 
apostle, and healed the wounded ear 
(s). Finally, on the cross, his last 
utterance was the prayer for his en- 
emies, “Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do (t). 

Throughout his whole life, Je- 
sus, the Savior of the world, 
the greatest Being who has 
ever walked upon the earth in mor- 
tal tabernacle, showed the greatest 
humility. When a miracle was per- 
formed by him, he instructed the 


(m) Matt. 19: 13-15. 
(o) Matt. 14: 13-23. 
(p) Luke 7: 36-50. 
(q) John 8: 7. 

(r) Matt. 6: 9-15. 
(s) Matt. 26: 51-52. 
(t) Luke 23: 34, 
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people to give the honor to God. He 
said, “The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the 
Father do, for what things soever 
He doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise (u). 

At the close of his life, when his 
doom was practically sealed, and he 
stood before Pilate—Jesus, the King 
over all the earth, in the presence 
of one of the many kings of the 
earth—he was modest and humble. 
Pilate asked him “Art thou the King 
of the Jews?” and Jesus instead of 
explaining the greatness of his be- 
ing simply answered, “Thou say- 
esty. (Gy): 

In every particular, the actions of 
Jesus form such examples to us of 
what men and women should be, as 
have never been surpassed in the 
history of the world. Christ is our 
great example. Rich is the man or 
woman who patterns after Him. 


Review and Questions. 


1—If the words of Jesus were lost, 
but the history of his acts remained, 
by what could men guide their way of 
living? 

2—As a child, what example did 
Jesus set all children? 

3—How did Jesus teach by his bap- 
tism? 

4—Why did Jesus subject himself to 
the civil law of Palestine? 

5—Show br an incident, that Jesus 
knew the greatness of his mission. 

6—How did Jesus show by his exam- 
ple that he had an absolute faith in 
his mission? 

7—How did the Savior show by his 
example, how the Gospel should be de- 
fended? 

8—How does the example of the 
Savior teach the spirit of sacrifice? 

I—What lessons of friendshin may 
be learned from the Savior’s example? 

10—How did Jesus show, by his ex- 
ample the extent of his love? 

11—What kind of forgiveness did 
Jesus teach by his example? 

12—What lessons of humility may be 
learned from the Savior’s life? 

13—Who is the great example of 
mankind? Why? 


(au) John 5: 19. 
Gy) Miatt. Zit le 
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LESSON II. 
(For fourth week in September.) 
HOW JESUS TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 


The Savior who was the most 
skillful teacher known, did not con- 
fine himself to any one method of 
teaching, but used all proper meth- 
ods in order to impress his lessons 
upon his listeners. Early in his life 
he sought and gave information by 
questions. When he was in the tem- 
ple at twelve years of age, the rec- 
ord says that his parents “found him 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, both hearing them and 
asking them questions” (a). After 
he had entered upon his active min- 
istry, he very frequently availed 
himself of skillfully put questions, 
either for teaching important doc- 
trines or for silencing his enemies 
who endeavored to trip him on 
technical points. 

The Pharisees used every possible 
occasion to prove that the Savior 
was a teacher of false doctrines. 
For instance, the Jews were very 
strict ohservers of the Sabbath day 
and heid to a literal interpretation 
of the law of Moses. The Pharisees, 
especially, prided themselves upon 
their careful observance of the 
Lord’s day, and therefore kept close 
watch upon the doings of the Sa- 
vior on the Sabbath in order to find 
him at fault. Soon after Jesus had 
begun his ministry, on a certain Sab- 
bath day his disciples were hungry 
and plucked ears of corn and ate 
them. The Pharisees when they saw 
it, charged him with breaking the 
Sabbath. Instead of answering or 
explaining the reason why he had 
permitted his disciples to do this he 
met their charge by asking if they 
did not know that David, the great 
king, at one time being hungry, en- 
tered the temple and ate of the 
shewbread, which was reserved for 
the temple workers. By a simple 


(a) Luke 2: 46. 


question, therefore, he met the 
charge of the Pharisees, without 
saying anything that they could 
hold against him. Besides, by his 
question he led the Pharisees to re- 
flect upon the relation existing be- 
tween men and the law of God.(b). 
Soon after this event on another 
Sabbath day, while the Savior was 
in the synagogue, a Pharisee 
brought before him a man with a 
withered hand and asked if he 
thought it improper to heal this 
man on the Sabbath day. If the 
Savior said “yes,” they intended to 
charge him with being a Sabbath 
breaker, and if he said “no,” with 
being cruel to those who were af- 
flicted. Jesus again skillfully 
avoided the trap by asking a ques- 
tion, “What man shall there be 
among you that shall have one 
sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the 
Sabbath day, will he not lay hold 
of it and lift it out?” This question 
brought home to each individual a 
possible condition, which answered 
his enemies and silenced them (c). 
On still another occasion a woman 
who had suffered with on ee 
eighteen years was healed by him on 
the Sabbath day. The ruler of the 
synagogue became indignant at 
this act and declared that there were 
six days of the week on which such 
matters could be attended to; and 
that the seventh day ought to be 
given to the Lord. Jesus, without 
contending with the ruler, asked the 
question : “Doth not each one of you 
on the Sabbath loose his ox or his 
ass from the stall and lead him away 
to watering? And ought not this 
woman, being a daughter of Abra- 
ham whom Satan hath bound, lo, 
these eighteen years, be loosed from 


Goa Natt sate Se 
(c) Matt. 12: 9-18. 
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this bond on the Sabbath day ?” 
Thus again by a simple question he 
taught an important truth and over- 
came his enemies (d). 

Not only was Jesus accused of 
being a Sabbath breaker, but he was 
accused of disloyalty to the existing 
government. It was charged that 
he refused to pay the required 
taxes. The Pharisees to obtain def- 
inite proof of his disloyalty sent 
certain of their disciples to the Sa- 
vior with the question, “Ts it lawful 
for us to give tribute unto Caesar or 
no?” Jesus answered neither yes 
nor no, but asked counter questions. 
He took a Roman coin, such as was 
used in paying taxes, and he said 
unto them, “Whose image and su- 
perscription hath it?’ They an- 
swered and said, Caesar’s. And he 
said unto them, “Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things which be 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things 
which be God’s” (e). This is one of 
the best illustrations of the manner 
in which Jesus taught by the simple 
asking of questions. 

At another time his enemies ask- 
ed him, “What should be done to in- 
herit eternal life.” It was intended 
to warp and misuse his answer, but 
Jesus answered with another ques- 
tion, “What is written in the law, 
how readest thou?” and the Phar- 
isees quoted what the scriptures had 
to say on the subject. Jesus in- 
formed them that that was what 
they should do to inherit eternal 
life. This gave them no material 
which might be used against him; 
for they had answered their own 
question. 

Towards the end of his career, 
when the Pharisees and those who 
persecuted him had been baffled 
time and time again in their at- 
tempts to find something sinful in 
him, they were very much offended 


(d) Luke 13: 10-17. 
(e) Luke 20: 22-25. 
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because he, a man, should claim to 
be the Son of God. Jesus asked 
them, “What think ye of the Christ, 
whose son is he?” The Pharisees 
teferred to the promise made by 
God, that Jesus should come 
through the lineage of David and 
answered and said, “The Son of Da- 
vid.” Then Jesus asked why Da- 
vid spoke of the coming Christ as 
the Lord. “If David then called 
him Lord, how is he his son?” This 
question could not be anwsered by 
the Pharisees, for if Jesus or any 
other man were indeed the Christ, 
he had the right to say that he was 
the Lord, the Son of God. So com- 
pletely did Jesus baffle his enemies 
by his method of counter questions, 
that from the time of this last inci- 
dent no one attemptec to ensnare 
him by questions (f). 

To discredit Jesus, he was ac- 
cused of performing all his miracles 
by the power of the evil one; and 
when at one time he cast out devils, 
they declared that it was done by 
the power of the prince of devils. 
This charge Jesus answered by a 
question, “If Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself; how 
shall then his kingdom stand?” This 
made the charge ridiculous to those 
who listened (g). 

Jesus also used this method of 
teaching to reveal many of the most 
important principles of the gospel. 
For instance, at one time while he 
was speaking in the synogogue, his 
mother and brothers came to the 
door seeking to speak to him. When 
the message was brought him, he 
saw a good opportunity of teaching 
the principle of the great brother- 
hood of man. He, therefore, asked 
his congregation: “Who is . my 
mother, who are my brothers?” And 
then explained that . “whosoever 
chal] do the will of my Father 


(f) Matt. 22: 42-46. 
(z) Matt. 12: 22-32. 
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which is in Heaven, the same is my 
brother and my sister and mother.” 
That he impressed in a forceful 
manner, by asking a question the 
lesson that in the Church of Christ, 
spiritual kinship is greater than the 
kinship of blood. In the same way 
he taught his disciples as to the ex- 
tent to which all truth should be 
taught to-mankind; by asking this 
question: “Is a candle brought to 
be put under a bushel or under a 
bed? And not to be set on a candle- 
stick?” He implied thereby, that a 
candle is used to give light as far as 
it can and is therefore placed on the 
candlestick, and that the light of 
truth should be placed where it will 
reach the greatest number of men 
(hi). 

At times the Savior tested his dis- 
ciples’ knowledge of the fundamental 
truths of the kingdom by questions. 
Thus he asked. “Who do they say 
that I, the Son of Man, am?” There 
had been considerable dispute at this 
time as to the real identity of Jesus. 
They answered, “Some say that thou 
art John the Baptist ; someF lias ; and 
others Jeremias, or one of the pro- 
phets.” He saith unto them, “But 
whom say ye that I am?” And Si- 
mon Peter answered and _ said, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” He put this question 
to other disciples and learned that 
some of them clearly understood his 
mission. To bring out this fact, a 
question was a great deal better than 


(h) Mark 4: 21. 


. method of teaching? 
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if he had called them together and 
delivered a discourse on his iden- 
tity (4) 

Various other doctrines were . 
taught by the Savior, by this meth- 
od of questioning, but the foregoing 
examples illustrate that by simple 
questions great truths can be 
brought to the understanding of 
men. This method of teaching by 
questioning may be made of very 
great importance in our daily lives. 
The Saviour’s method of teaching in 
this manner may be studied with 
profit by those who desire the pow- 
er that comes to him who knows how 
to give strength to his teachings by 
putting them occasionally in the 
form of questions. 


Review and Questions. 


1—Did Jesus confine himself to one 
Why? 

2—How did Jesus, by questions, si- 
lence those who charged him with Sab- 
bath breaking? 

8—When Jesus was accused of dis- 
loyalty, by what question did he prove 
his loyalty? 

4—Relate the story of how Jesus 
made the Pharisees answer their own 
question with regard to eternal life. 

5—By what auestioning did Jesus 
finally make his enemies fearful of 
asking him questions? 

6—What did Jesus answer, when 
charged with using the power of the 
devil in performing his miracles? ~~ 

7—How did Jesus teach by means of 
questions the universal brotherhood of 
man? 

8—How did the Savior test the 
knowledge of his disciples respecting 
his divinity? 

9—How can this method of teaching 
be used in our daily lives? Relate 
some incidents. 


(i) Matt. 16: 13-20. 
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OUR MEANING. 


Bertha E. Anderson Kleinman. 

We mean it well—all the hurry and din we crowd in the lives we lve, 

And we mean tt too when we dream and sigh o'er the time we long 
to give 

To the friends and scenes, the cares and needs that surround wus ev- 
erywhere, 

But the wheels of our toil rushing on so fast need our presence ai- 
ways there. 


We mean it well, tho’ we never have time to pause on the sun-lit 


SEFCEL, 
And whisper a message of old time cheer to the lingering friends we 
meet: , 


Tho’ we leave for tomorrow our sympathy and the clasp of our busy 
hand, 
We mean so well to be always their friend that they ought to under- 


stand. 


We mean it—all of the care and love that we owe to the frail and 
weak, 
And the sunny words with their strength to heal that tomorrow we 


mean to speak; 
But meaning—W hat is your boast2d oth that each busy moment 


can stay? 
For we know that the hours of tomorrow are brief as the hours of 


today. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE. 
Briant S. Hinckley. 


Perhaps in all the experience of 
the world no individual-came near- 
er possesing all earthly good, 
than Solomon, the son and succes- 
sor of the lion-hearted David. He 
tested to the full those things, the 
possession of which, we vainly im- 
agine would make us supremely 
happy. And at the summit of his 
life’s experience he records his 
verdict in the most unmistakable 
terms. If it is possible for an indi- 
vidual to know the real worth of 
worldly pleasure, he knew it from 
actual experience. 

In the bloom of young and glor- 
ious manhood Solomon ascended 
the throne of Israel. He had been 
reared in the royal palace, and en- 
joyed the rare good fortune of be- 
ing instructed by the noble and 
godly Nathan. And while he had 
not the rugged experience that 
might best fit him for the discharge 
of the high and responsible duties 
of kingship, still he came to the 
throne well equipped to maintain a 
prosperous reign. The defect in 
his nature was the absence of a 
strong and deep spiritual convic- 
tion. He possessed, in a remark- 
able degree, practical wisdom. The 
huge profits that flowed into his 
coffers from the surrounding na- 
tions proves that he was shrewd 
and diplomatic in his commercial 
relations; for “King Solomon ex- 
ceeded all the kings of the earth for 
riches and wisdom.” He inherited 
a colossal fortune from his father, 
which he vastly increased, as is 
shown by the fact that the gold and 
silver collected by David for the 


purpose of building the temple 


amounted, according to the most 
conservative estimate, to more than 


six hundred millions of dollars. . 


This was to build the temple; but 
in addition to the temple, Solomon 
built the “house of the Forest of 
Lebanon,” and “a house for Phar- 
aoh’s daughter,’ and other splen- 
did edifices. To accomplish this 
immense work between 150,000 and 
200,000 workmen were employed. 
Silver in Jerusalem became as 
stones in the street; all the plates 
and drinking vessels in the royal 
palace were of gold; the daily sup- 
ply for the king’s table was “30 
oxen, 100 sheep, besides harts and 
roebucks, and fallow deer and fat- 
ted fowl, 30 measures (about 660 
gallons) of fine flour, and 60 mea- 
sures of meal. He had 1400 char- 
iots, 12000 cavalrymen, with barns 
to accommodate 40,000 horses. 

Not only did he control almost 
boundless wealth, but he possessed 
a splendid intellect. And with the 
most commendable zeal he sought 
the delights and refinements of in- 
tellectual culture, so that “he spoke 
3000 proverbs, and his songs were 
1005, and he was wiser than all the 
men of his times.” He was no 
man money-getter but was a stu- 
dent of nature. 

He explored the fields of science 
and art and literature, and excelled 
his age in learning, so that he must 
have been far from a mere volup- 
tuary. Now, with youth on his 
side, with measureless wealth at 
his command, with a keenly sensi- 
tive soul and a great intellect, so 
that he was well equipped to ex- 
tract the very essence of his ex- 
periences, he deliberately resolved 
to find what there was in the world 
worth having. And with this end 
in view he sounded the depth and 
ascended the heights of human ex- 
periences. And he did it with such 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE. 


royal enthusiasm that he might 
well ask the question, “What can 
the man do that cometh after the 
king?” There seems to be running 
all through this experience an ele- 
ment of philosophy and_ practical 
wisdom which restrained the seek- 
er from the degradation of excess- 
es. What was the result of this 
great experiment in the moral uni- 
verse—this attempt to answer a 
question which has addressed itself 
to every thinking mind, and which 
has puzzled the brain of sages? 
The book of Ecclesiastes gives the 
answer. This book is a record of 
Solomon's experiences in his search 
for happiness; and it sums up his 
experience in the following words: 
“Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God and 
keep His commandments; for this 
is the whole duty of man.” There 
is some uncertainty about the 
translation of the word duty, and 
substituting the word happiness it 
gives us a better rendering and 
would read: ‘Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: fear 
God, keep His commandments; for 
this is the whole happiness of 
man.” The following confession is 
also wrung from the royal explorer 
of the realms of earthly pleasure: 
“Vanities, saith the preacher, van- 
ity of vanities; all is vanity. All 
things are full of labor; men -can- 
not utter it; the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with hear- 
ing.” 
This therefore forces us to the 
conclusion that the spirit which is 
within us is so allied with the infi- 
nite that it can never find full sat- 
isfaction in the transient and per- 
ishable pleasures of the earth. To 
satisfy our cravings with riches and 
glories is a vain attempt. 


“To satisfy the ocean with a drop, 
To marry immortality to death, 


And with the unsubstantial shades of ‘ 


time, aie 
To fill the embrace of all eternity. 
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In some respects Solomon’s life 
was a failure; his Sun rose in 
splendor, it set behind dark and 
ominous clouds. Before he had 
reached the age of sixty, and when 
he should have been in the prime of 
manhood, he went to his grave 
muttering: “Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.” So must every soul 
that worships at the same shrine. 
The history of mankind proves 
that only sound sober living pays. 
Should not this example serve as a 
beacon light to point out the rocks 
on which so many splendid vessels 
have been wrecked? Or must we, 
lured by the fleeting and glittering 
temptations of wealth and place 
and power, drift into the same 
lasting disappointment, and end 
the same dismal failure? 

Is there anything more tragic in 
human experience than a glorious 
life laid in ruin by sin and folly; a 
soul once animated by high re- 
solves, once inspired by noble and 
lofty ambitions, wandering amid 
the ruins of vice and crime, repeat- 
ing evermore in hopeless strain; 
“Vanity of vanities, vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” 


a 


FRAGMENTS. 


The Minstrel-boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you’ll find him; 

His father’s sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him.— 

“Land of Song!” said the warrior- 
bard, 

“Though all the world betray thee, 

One sword, at least, thy rights shall 
guard, 

One faithful harp shall praise thee!” 

The Minstrel fell!—but the foeman’s 
chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; 

The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 

For he tore its cords asunder; 

And said, ‘‘No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery! 

Thy songs were made for the brave 
and free, 

They shall never sound in slavery!” 

—Moore. 


A GUTTA-PERCHA PLEDGE. 


Josephine Spencer. 


It was ridiculously small in size, 
that little black circlet. Bert had 
smiled ecstatically over this fact 
when he compared the button from 
which it was to be carved to the 
big one chosen for his own. Now 
it loomed large as eternity in view 
of the black destiny heralded in its 
return to him. He had carved them 
both one summer night as they sat 
together on her porch; and the two 
simple tokens had been the out- 
ward sign of their affinity. Kate 
had worn hers with as much pride 
as if it were a blazing Kohinoor, 
until—Bert drew a deep breath at 
the thought of that “until.” If only 
they had never gone on that excur- 
sion! But how was he to foresee 
the meeting with Dick Hampton— 
and the sudden infatuation for 
that handsome young cotton-mer- 
chant from the “city,” which had 
displaced him so quickly in Kate's 
heart ? 

Bert’s first impulse at sight of 
her discarded love token was to 
fling it from him forever; but the 
hurt was too deep to find ease in 
such vent. His sense of the com- 
monness of such glamor as pos- 
sessed Kate had kept him patient 
through three long months; style, 
dash, good looks and money—had 
not these ever for women a potent 
spell? Back of the weakness which 
had yielded to these, however, Bert 
felt there was a strength of charac- 
ter in Kate which he had hoped 
would finally give insight to the 
weakness of the man; now— 

Well, perhaps it was not hope- 
less, yet. Eighteen is an unpositive 
age. Kate might change a dozen 


times yet—before she could reason-. 


ably think of marriage. A quick 


impulse, moved him, and taking his 
pen, he wrote: 

Dearest Kate: 

The poor little pledge you 
have sent back to me I am return- 
ing with a simple request. Should 
it seem presumptuous, consign both 
it and the ring to whatever fate you 
choose. My excuse for sending it in 
the face of your implied dismissai 
is my unchanged love for you. My 
request is this: Should your heart 
ever turn to me—let me know it by 
wearing again this token of a “first 
love.” I leave today for a stay of 
months in the far north; when I 
return you will have settled once 
for all, I suppose, the question 
which hinges on this ring. I shall 
look for it when I see you—and 
take my answer from what you let 
it tell. As ever, Bert. 

= x: 

The long Klondike winter was 
nearing its scheduled close when 
Bert landed at Seattle after his 
year’s prospecting in the north. He 
sensed the warmth of spring 
in the pale sunbeams that pierced 
the whitening rain clouds,.and a 
new hope rose in his heart at the 
touch. He was a long way yet 
from home—and her—but the chill 
that had lain on his heart—like that 
in his body during that long win- 
ter, seemed suddenly to thaw at 
this touch of summer. 

As Bert picked his way through 
the busy street he suddenly stopped 
at sight of a familiar face. Kate’s 
father stood before him and in a 
moment the two were shaking 
hands. A brief interchange of 
greetings and explanation—then 
the name ever at the surface of 
Bert’s heart sprang to his lips. 

“Kate—is she well?” 
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“She is dead !”’ 

Bert looked after Daniel Parks’ 
retreating form as a man might 
suddenly struck into trance. Dead 
—Kate dead! All that he had 
toiled and heped for—with a toil 
and hope that had its only inspira- 
~tion in her—gone in an_ instant 
forever. Her father had turned on 
his heel with the fateful words— 
and he had not had even time to 
ask the when and how of this ter- 
rible thing which had taken the 
Lest out of his soul’s ambition. 

Had she grieved for him, finally, 
perhaps—or had the other been in 
her heart till the last? Well, what 
did it matter, now? She was gone 
and for him there was nothing left 
but work. Toil, hardship, the 
fierce struggle with the inhospit- 
able northland, these alone could 
keep down his hopelessness and 
pain. “Home” was a bleaker word 
than Nome now, more empty of 
promise than the bitterest desola- 
tion of the north; and hopelessly, 
but manfully Bert turned his face 
again to the snow fields he had 
thought to forsake forever. 


dehck) Oe 


A sunny day after all for the 
festival! All week the population 
of the little Arizona town had 
watched the downpour from the 
sky with foreboding hearts; but 
Mayday broke with a sky blue as 
the inner tint of an opal—and a 
sun warm enough to bring out all 
the muslins and lawn dresses in the 
county. 

Kate Parks stood on the porch 
of the little cottage overhanging 
the river and silently watched the 
great flood sweeping past beneath. 
Silent—but very much alive—this 
Kate to whom Bert Glenn had bid- 
den his everlasting farewell. Dead 
only to the sense of those preju- 
diced dear ones at home in the far 

‘east who had seen in her conver- 


oe 


A crash of 


sion to Mormonism a symbol of de- 
struction worse even in their eyes 
than bodily dissolution. 

“Dead” her father had told Bert 
Glenn—and dead she had been to 
them all at home for the past three 
years—kindred, friends, lover—for 
even Dick Hampton had scorned 
the girl who braved public derision 
in open baptism into the despised 
church. 

Bert too—she believed had sided 
with the rest; surely he could have 
found out her whereabouts from 
some one there at home—and had 
he cared—would have _ written. 
Well, had it not been given “Thou 
shalt leave all for truth?’ Yet she 
had never forgotten. Tears for her 
foolish girlhood caprice had come 
to her often in those three years of 
loneliness and more than one of the 
little pupils she was training into 
knowledge asked vainly of the lit- 
tle black circlet that alone marked 
the teacher’s hand. “The gift of a 
dear friend’—sufficient to them 
this trite word—but how little ex- 
pressive of the meaning at its core. 

Dear? How dear indeed she had 
never dreamed till the days of this 
absolute separation. His face was 
before her now, as she stood there 
with her friends watching the 
townspeople gather to the festival. 

All the authorities of the place 
and the larger crowd had gathered 
at the big bridge a block or so dis- 
tant to watch the chief ceremony, 
that of casting flowers into the 
stream to drift down the big tide. 
A few dozen were on the smaller 
bridge a stone’s throw from _ the 
house—to watch for the floral flood 
as it swept down the river. From 
the house where Kate boarded, this 
pretty baptism could be seen with- 
out effort; and a small but excited 
group leaned over the porch rails 
to see the flower fleet sweep past. 

Suddenly their faces blanched. 
rending timbers met 
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their ears—a heart piercing chord 
of screams arose and then the little 
audience on the bridge above them 
went down into the swirling tide. 
Kate was at the bank near the 
swaying bridge almost instantly. 
Its slope went gradually into the 
depths—and wading out she singled 


from. the shrieking, whirling 
swarm of fear-maddened souls 
four forms—a mother with her 


brood of little ones clinging to the 
almost sunken braces of the bridge. 

Further and further Kate went 
into the muddy swirl. One, two, 
three—they were all safe the little 
ones ;—now for the mother. Kate 
thrust forth her  hand—and a 
drowning one caught hers. That 
clasp, relentless, resistless, desper- 
ate—drew the girl further and fur- 
ther forward. The great flood 
caught her, the hand dragged. 
“Kate! Kate! you are surely mad 
—you cannot save her—come 
back.” 

A firm hand took hers from the 
back and pulled her from the sweep 
of the tide. Again came a com- 
mand. ‘“Unclasp your hand. There 
is no hope for her. She will only 
drag you to her own death.” 

Kate did not answer; but slowly, 
steadily as she went back, guided 
by the firm hand on hers she drew 
from the depths the half-drowned 
woman for whose life she had 
risked her own. 


Then she knew only that strong 
arms lifted her and she was car- 
ried into the house. 


Bert Glenn on the dreary Nome 
wharf.stared dazedly at the paper 
in his hand. It had come in the 


packet on the steamer puffing there - 


at the dock—and the front page 
with its portrait and glaring head- 


lines held his eyes like a magnet. 


“Splendid Courage of Young Ari- 
zona Girl. Saves Lives at Risk of 
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Her Own. 
Heroism.” 
He read over and over the de- 
tails filling the three columns. It 
was all there—even to the date and 
place of her birth. The big Los 
Angeles daily had left no pains 
unspared to procure a complete 
“story’—and Kate Parks’ conver- 
sion to “Mormonism” was one of 
the*choice bits of its highflown re- 
cital. That face pictured on the 
front page—there was no mistak- 
ing that—Bert told himself, even 
if all the rest were “yellow.” And 
the “conversion’—what else could 
explain the mystery of Daniel 
Parks’ last words save this were 
true? Such a thing in his eyes, - 
Bert knew, could easily mean 
“death.” Bert smiled at thought of 
his own views of the sect a year 
since, and the change that had 
come to them after reading those 
books found in the “kit” of his 
companion prospector last winter. 
Nothing was to be gained by 
guessing—and when the steamer 
that had brought its blessed mes- 
sage to the bleak port steamed back 
to San Francisco—Bert Glenn was~ 

among its passengers. 

Mails traveled deviously to 
Klondike in those days. Two 
months’ delay on perilous routes 
lay between the mailing of the 
California newspaper and Bert 
Glenn’s receipt,and another marked 
the time between his arrival in 
Arizona, though he had not wasted 
time enough on the way even to 
become rid of the heavy beard on 
his face. It was a clear September 
night. In the large Public Library 
hall lights were gleaming for a ball 
—a fancy dress affair, given in 
honor of some noted official who 
had donated the hall to the town. It 
was an “open function’ somewhat 
in the nature of a civil affair to evi- 


dence good fellowship in a place 


Four Saved Through 
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where each was on familiar terms 
with his neighbor. 

Bert had no difficulty ent 
in securing admission. He _ was 
alone in a strange place, and with 
even the people of the one hotel at 
the ball—there seemed literally no 
alternative. Besides since “every- 
one” was there as he was told by 
the one remaining clerk in the 
office—why not she for whom his 
journey had been made. 

His adventure began to seem fool- 
ish now that he was here. The 
paper had called Kate by her “sin- 
gle” name—but that did not infer 
that she was not pledged to an- 
other. With Kate so fair, and that 
long absence and_ silence between 
them how could he hope that he 
might still win her? 

The doubt was in his heart as he 
entered the hall; making him feel 
doubly strange among the strangely 
garbed throng. He watched them 
for a moment from the door and 
then seated himself by a quiet fig- 
ure sitting near a side window lead- 
ing on to a balcony. 

A Quaker garb encased the form 
beside him, the  broad-brimmed 
bonnet keeping the face in shadow. 
But Bert was not interested in the 
face. The long braids that hung 
from the bonnet-curtain were gold- 
en, and Bert was thinking only of 
the bonny black coils that crowned 
Kate’s head. As the band struck in- 
to a waltz tune Bert spoke. 

“T suppose thy character is 
averse to worldly things, else I 
should beg to claim thee, in a 
dance, Priscilla.” 

“Speak always for thyself, 
John,” she whispered. “The garb 
tells never the heart—and my own 
this instant tingles for a waltz.” 

They swung once around the 
hall; then Bert glancing casually at 
the hand that lay on his shoulder, 


felt his feet suddenly grow heavy - 


as if nailed to the polished floor. 
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“Do you mind coming outside?” 
he whispered. “This air is stif- 
ling.” 

They went out on to the balcony, 
walking to its far edge beyond the 
lighted windows. 

For a moment Bert looked silent- 
ly into her face, then spoke: 
“Am I so changed, Kate, that 

you don’t know me?” 

“Kate” he whispered, as her eyes 
met his in wondering joy—taking 
the hand with its little black circlet 
in his—‘“I see you are wearing 
again the pledge of our early love 
and I am here to claim the promise 
its meaning implies.” 


FRAGMENTS. 


There’s a bower of roses by~ Bende- 
meer’s stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all 
the day long: =i 

In the time of my childhood ’twas 
like a sweet dream 

To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s 
song. 

That bower and its music I never for- 
Set. 

But oft when alone, 
the year, 

I think—is the nightingale 
there yet? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm 
Bendemeer? 


in the bloom of 


singing 


No, the roses soon wither’d that hung 
o’er the wave, 
some blossoms were gather’d, 

while freshly they shone, 

And a dew was distill’d from their 
flowers, that gave 

All the fragrance of summer, 
summer was gone. 

Thus. memory draws from delight, ere 
it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a 
year; 

Thus bright to my soul, as ’twas then 
to my eyes 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm 
Bendemeer! 

—Moore’s Lalla Rookn. 


But 


when 


His best companions, innocence and 
health; 

And his’ best riches, 
Wealt hte ssa" me 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful 
form, 

Swells from the vale, 
leaves the storm,— 

Though round its breast the rolling 
clouds are spread. 

Eternal svnshine settles on its head. 

—Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 


ignorance of 


and midway 
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Osborne Widtsoe, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


VIII. 


16: 


The reign of the Shepherd King 
was drawing near its close. By 
mighty generalship, David had es- 
tablished peace throughout «his 
wide empire; and by his upright 
life, he had proved himself a man 
after God’s own heart. As it were 
at the very zenith of his glory and 
righteousness, however, the great 
king made what has been called the 
one false step in his policy. Peace 
and prosperity had, no doubt, gone 
far to destroy the high tone of the 
earlier years of David’s reign. The 
people had become negelectful in 
their duties and haughty in their 
pride—“and again the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, 
and he moved David against them.” 
Thus it happened that Satan stood 
up against Israel and tempted 
David to number the people. 

Such a numbering as David's 
was hateful to the people and dis- 
pleasing to their God. For many 
years the children of Israel had 
formed but a vast reserve militia, 
subject to the orders of their tribal 
chiefs, and they had been liable to 
only one month’s. service a year. 
The trust of Israel had been in the 
God of Israel. Now, however, Da- 
vid feared longer to trust implicit- 
ly. He thought the greatness of 
his territory demanded a more ac- 
curate census in order that there 
might be furnished a muster-roll of 
the whole population; and this new 
muster-roll might mean a stricter 
military service, and possibly an 
aggrandizement of the power of 
the throne. It was a step toward 
despotism. 


PROPHECIES OF PESTILENCE, 


It is no wonder, then, that Da- 
vid’s_ pride-inspired census pro- 
voked the bitter opposition of the 
people and led to very dire calam- 
ity. Even Joab protested against 
so ill-advised a proceeding. “The 
Lord make his people an hundred 
times so many more as they be,” 
said Joab, “but, my lord the king, 
are they not all my lord’s servants ? 
Why then doth my lord require 
this thing? Why will he be a 
cause of guilt toward Israel?” 
Nevertheless, the king would not 
change his purpose; so Joab and 
his captains went throughout all 
Israel, and after ten months re- 
turned again to Jerusalem. The 
number of valiant men that drew 
sword was eight hundred thousand. 

Truly, David had cause now for 
kingly pride; but if he felt such 
pride, it was speedily humbled. Ag 
before when he had offended God, 
sO now a prophet denounce 
king. The numbering of the peo- 
ple was declared an offense to God. 
The prophet Gad was sent to Da- 
vid and said to him“ Thus saith the 
Lord, Take which thou wilt; either 
three years of famine; or three 
months to be consumed before thy 
foes, while that the sword of thine 
enemies overtaketh thee; or else 
three days the sword of the 
Lord, even pestilence in the land, 
and the angel of the Lord destroy- 
ing throughout all the coasts of 
Israel. Now therefore consider 


what answer I shall return to Him 


that sent me.’’ Now, David had al- 
ready repented his folly, and had 
prayed to be forgiven. He trusted 


~again in the hand of God, and to 


Gad, therefore, he returned an an- 
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swer that was worthy of the be- 
loved king. “I am in a great 
straight,” said David, “let me fall 
now into the hand of the Lord; 
for very great are His mercies: and 
let me not fall into the hand of 
man.” 

Immediately the Lord sent a 
pestilence upon Israel, even as Gad 
had foretold. It was the time of 
the wheat harvest. The Eastern 
summer was hot and dry. The 
towns and villages of Palestine 
were densely peopled, and almost 
devoid, we are told, of any sanitary 
provisions. Consequently, the heav- 
en-sent scourge raged with terrible 
severity. In three days, “there fell 
of Israel seventy thousand men.” 

On the third day, the Lord sent 
an angel to Jerusalem to destroy it. 
But as the angel was about to de- 
stroy, the Lord stayed his hand 
and (said, It ts enough.” Then 
David looked up and beheld with 
terror the angel standing by the 
threshing floor of Araunah with a 
drawn sword stretched out over 
Jerusalem. However, the plague 
was mercifully stayed; and David, 
at the direction of Gad, went up to 
the spot sanctified by the presence 
of the angel. It was on Mount 
Moriah, outside of the Jerusalem 
of that day. There David built an 
alter in thanksgiving and offered 
sacrifice to the God of Israel. 
There, too, not many years later, 
was built the magnificent Temple 
of Solomon. And from that day 
to this, the spot has been consid- 
ered holy ground, since there was 
stayed the plague that came ac- 
cording to th inspired prediction of 
the prophet Gad. 


HW 


Only two years had the saints 
occupied the land of promise in 
Jackson county, Missouri, 


_and a sincere desire to 


Bo er 
during those two years, the chosen 
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people had obeyed so poorly the in- 
structions of the prophet Joseph 
Smith, and had lived so selfishly 
the law of the United Order, that 
in the fall of the year. 1833, the 
wrath of God was roused against 
them. He chastised the disobedient 
children. severely, and a_ lawless 
Missouri mob was the scourge with 
which He chastened them. By this 
mob the saints were driven from 
Jackson county, and all their lands 
confiscated. 

There followed, of course, re- 
pentance in sackcloth and ashes, 
redeem 
Zion. But how was Zion to be 
redeemed? As a first step, Parley 
P. Pratt and Lyman Wight were 
sent to Kirtland to report the con- 
dition of the Church in Missouri. 
Their narrative of the sufferings 
of the exiled saints affected the 
Kirtland branch profoundly. The 
prophet, particularly, was dis- 
tracted by the news, and sorrowed 
for the stiff-neckedness of his peo- 
pie. -He enquired of the Lord to 
learn how Zion might be redeemed 
and received in return a revelation 
in which occurred the following in- 
structions: “Verily I say unto 
you, my friends, behold I will give 
unto you a revelation and com- 
mandment, that ye may know how 
to act in the discharge of your 
duties concerning the salvation and 
redemption of your brethren who 
have been scattered on the land of 
DAGtUA a! oh: Therefore let my ser- 
vant Baurak Ale (Joseph Smith, 
Jr.) say unto the strength of my 
house, my young men and the mid- 
dle aged, Gather yourselves _ to- 
gether unto the land of Zion, up- 
on the lands which I have bought 
with money that has been conse- 


erated UNtO Meo. sc. It is my 
will that.my servant Parley P: 
Pratt and my _ servant Lyman 


Wight should not return to the 
land of their brethren, until they 
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have obtained companies to go up 
unto the land of Zion, by tens, or by 
twenties, or by fifties, or by an 
hundred; until they have obtained 
to the number of five hundred of 
the strength of my house....... If 
you cannot obtain five hundred, 
seek diligently, that peradventure 
you may obtain three hundred; and 
if ye cannot obtain three hundred, 
seek diligently, that peradventure 
you may obtain one hundred; but 
verily I say unto you, a command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye shail 
not go up unto the land of Zion, 
until you have obtained a hundred 
of the strength of my house, to go 
up with you unto the land of 
Zion.” 

Immediately the brethren in 
Kirtland began to prepare for the 
work of redemption. Recruiting 
officers and solicitors were sent to 
all the branches’ of the Church; 
and by the latter part of April, the 
volunteers began to assemble in 
Kirtland. On May first, the first 
advance was made in the eventful 
thousand-mile march. A _ little 
more than twenty men, with four 
baggage wagons, proceeded from 
Kirtland to New Portage. Not 
many days later, the prophet, with 
the rest of the recruits at Kirtland, 
joined the camp at New Portage. 
There the now famous Zion’s Camp 
was organized into companies of 
twelve, and from there the march 
proceeded through the states of 
Indiana and Illinois, picking up 
recruits on the way, until there 
were in the camp two hundred five 
strong and faithful men, with 
twenty-five baggage wagons. 


It is not the purpose here to tell 
the story of this remarkable and 
very interesting organization, 
though to do so would be a pleasur- 
able task. Unfortunately it is our 


duty for the present to point out 


some of the unpleasant incidents in 
the march of Zion’s Camp—inci- 
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dents that were due entirely to the 
selfishness and insubordination of 
a few evil men. Naturally, such a, 
march of one thousand miles was 
full of trial and hardship. It was 
a march well designed to test the 
faith and characters of those who 
made it; and some there were who 
were found wanting in the sterling 
qualities necessary for the leaders 
of a chosen people. Others there 
were, however, who never lost sight 
of the noble purpose of their mis- 
sion, and therefore retained their 
unruffled spirits until the last. Those 
men have since led the Church in 
times as trying as those of Zion’s 
Camp. 

When the Camp began its march, 
only a few men could ride; and few 
of the many who had to walk were 
really in fit condition to do so. Many 
were without stockings in their 
shoes, and many were poorly 
equipped with footwear. The roads 
were often muddy and there were 
many streams to cross. Often the 
men had to help the horses pull the 
loaded wagons through the sloughs 
and marshes; and once when Par- 
ley P. Pratt’s harness broke; the 
brethren pulled his wagon three 
miles to the place of encampment 
on the Scioto river. When the 
Camp arrived at the Okaw branch 
of the Kaskaskia, “We found log 
canoes,’ says the prophet, “which 
we lashed together, and ferried our 
baggage across the stream. We 
then swam our horses and wagons, 
and when arrived at the opposite 
shore, the brethren fastened ropes 
to the wagon tongues and helped 
the teams out of the water and up 
the steep, miry banks.” Again and 
again were such experiences as this 
repeated ; and what was worse, dur- 
ing the toilsome progress there was 


_ often a lack of necessary provi- 


sions. It is not surprising, then, 
that, once or twice, out of sheer fa- 
tigue, men slept at their posts, or - 
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that the spirits of the less peace- 
fully inclined were sometimes dis- 
turbed. 

There was no serious distur- 
bance, however, until Wednesday, 
May fourteenth: The Camp had 
then reached Belle Fontaine, tired 
and hungry. There was little bread 
in camp though great efforts had 
been made to secure a supply. Cap- 
tain Brigham Young had even sent 
two men ahead to provide for his 
company. In spite of all this care, 
however,Sylvester Smith expressed 
great dissatisfaction, and showed 
himself a refactory member of the 
camp. 

Two days later, the evil spirit of 
Sylvester Smith was again dis- 
played. Some difficulty arose be- 
tween him and several members of 
the camp. The prophet was called 
to decide the matter; and “finding,”’ 
says he, “a rebellious spirit in Syl- 
vester Smith, and to some extent 
in others, I told them they would 
meet with misfortunes, difficulties 
and hindrances, and said, ‘and you 
will know it before you leave this 
place.” The next morning nearly 
every horse in the camp was so 
badly foundered that he could not 
be lead even a few steps to water. 
Immediately, the brethren repented 
and confessed the effects of dis- 
cord. Thereupon, the prophet, Jo- 
seph Smith, promised them that if 
they would humble themselves. be- 
fore God, their horses should be 
restored to health. “And by twelve 
o'clock the same day the horses 
were as nimble as ever, with the 
exception of one of Sylvester 
Smith’s which afterwards died.” 

Two weeks later, on May twenty- 
ninth, the Camp was detained at 
Decatur township. .A horse be- 
longing to Brother Tanner had 
died, and the company was de- 
tained until noon seeking’ another. 
The delay annoyed many of the 


brethren, and once again they mur- | 


mured., 
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Many of them insisted on 
moving forward; one company ev- 
en went so far as to depart. The 
prophet sent for them, however, 
and showed them how foolish it 
was to go out alone among the en- 
emy. Then, to humor them, and 
to help pass away the time, he had 
them engage in a sham battle. 
The Camp had now been out for 
a month; and although most of the 
hardships of the march had been 
overcome in the most pleasant and 
brotherly spirit, yet there had been 
altogether too much complaint and 
dissatisfaction. On Tuesday, June 
third, this refactory spirit had evi- 
dently reached a critical point. The 
prophet then mounted a wagon- 
wheel, and addressed the brethren. 
In the course of that address, he 
uttered a remarkable prediction. 
“After giving the brethren much 
good advice,” writes the prophet, 
“....1 said the Lord had revealed 
to me that a scourge would come 
upon the camp in consequence of 
the fractious and unruly spirits that 
appeared among them, and _ they 
should die like sheep with the rot; 
still if they would repent and hum- 
ble themselves before the Lord, the 
scourge, in a great measure, might 
be turned away; but, as the Lord 
lives, the members of this camp will 
suffer for giving way to thew un- 
ruly tempers.” This prophecy He- 
ber C. Kimball, too, records in his 
journal, and it is quoted in Whit- 
ney’s Life of Heber C. Kimball. 
Strange to say, however, the 
spirit of the brethren still remained 
refractory. Thus, several members 
of the camp became unreasonably 
enraged at the prophet because they 
thought some newly purchased 
hams were bad. Again, some eggs 
were found one day in a sand bar. 
It was supposed that they were tur- 
tles’ eggs; but the prophet said that 
they were snakes’ eggs. “But some 
of (the men) thought they knew 
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more about it than I did,” says the 
prophet, “and still persisted that 
they were turtles’ eggs. I said they 
were snakes’ eggs—eat snakes’ 
eggs will you? The man that eats 
them will be sorry for it; you will 
be sick. Notwithstanding all I 
said, several brethren ate them, and 
were sick all the day after it.” The 
same day Sylvester Smith rebelled 
against the order of the camp, and 
railed violently against the prophet 
in particular. 

The Camp had now reached Salt 
river, where was a branch of the 
Church. Here the brethren re- 
mained for six days ,and reorgan- 
ized. Joseph Smith was chosen 
commander-in-chief, and Lyman 
Wight general of the Camp. Twen- 
ty men were selected as body-guard 
for the prophet, with Hyrum Smith 
as captain and George A. Smith as 
armor-bearer. The rest of the or- 
ganization remained as first insti- 
tuted at New Portage. This or- 
ganization made the march more 
compact, and the brethren better 
able to withstand their enemies, in- 
to whose territory they were now 
entering. 

On June thirteenth, the sec- 
ond day out from Salt River, a 
slight unpleasantness occurred 
again. Through the negligence of 
the sentinels, Heber C. Kimball’s 
horses were allowed to escape; and 
worse, Heber C. Kimball, who was 
one of the prophet’s body-guard, 
was compelled himself to pursue 
the horses. For this negligence and 
lack of proper consideration, Fred- 
erick G. Williams and Roger Orton 
were rebuked by the prophet. They, 
however, persisted in throwing all 
the responsibility and the blame 
upon Heber C. Kimball. 

These unpleasant incidents and 
displays of unruly temper and in- 


subordination, though by far 
less frequent than the periods 
of sunshine, had continued now 
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so long that the 
God might be 
expected. There remained yet 
to be enacted, however, the 
most serious case of insubordina-' 
tion in the history of the Camp. 
On June seventeenth, at noon, the 
company crossed the Wakenda. 
Near the river were timber and 
sweet water. But the situation was 
insecure, and there was imminent 
danger of an attack from the Mis- 
souri mob. Beyond this otherwise 
desirable belt lay the prairie twen- 
ty-three miles long. The situation 
there was secure, but there was 
neither wood nor palatable water. 
The prophet advised the brethren to 
gather wood and water near the 
river and carry to the more secure 
position on the open prairie. Some 
members of the company wished to 
remain near the river, and so mur- 
murings and grumblings arose. 
The prophet, however, proceeded to 
the prairie, and most of the little 
army followed him. But when Ly- 
man Wight and Sylvester Smith 
arrived, they disapproved of the 
prophet’s advice. Smith planted 
himself squarely in the road-and 
cried to the companies as_ they 
passed, “Are you following your 
general or some other man?” That 
night twenty men _ stayed with 
Wight and Smith in the timber 
camp. 

It was the twentieth of June. By 
the miraculous storms and floods 
that swelled the Little Fishing and 
Big Fishing rivers, Zion’s Camp 
had been preserved from its en- 
emies. Once more God had shown 
that He was with the little band for 
good. But this day He began to 
show, too, that He would punish, 
according to the word of the proph- 
et, the evil that had been shown in 
the long march. This day Joseph 
Hancock and Ezra Thayre were 
stricken with “cholera.” And. 
again, according to Heber C. Kim- 


judgment of 
momentarily 
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ball, the prophet called the camp 
together and told the brethren that 
because of the disobedience and un- 
ruly conduct of certain members of 
the Camp, God had decreed that 
sickness should come upon them, 
and they should die like sheep with 
the rot. Said he, “I am sorry for 
it, but I cannot help it.” 

Nor, indeed, could anyone else 
help it now. When the plague 
first broke out at Fishing river, 
John S. Carter attempted to rebuke 
it. He was himself smitten with 
the disease and was the first to die. 
Even the prophet himself was like 
to have lost his life through at- 
tempting to prevent the judgment 
of God. “At the commencement,” 
says he, “I attempted to lay on 
hands for their RECOVELY, put: 1 
quickly learned by painful exper- 
ience that when the great Jehovah 
decrees destruction upon any peo- 
ple, and makes known His deter- 
mination, man, must not attempt to 
stay His hand. The moment I at- 
tempted to rebuke the disease I was 
attacked, and had I not desisted 
in my attempt to save the life of 
a brother, I would have sacrificed 
my own. The disease seized upon 
me like the talons of a hawk, and 
I said to my brethren: ‘If my work 
were done, you would have to put 
me in the ground without a cof- 
fin®’ 

By June twenty-fourth the 
plague was raging in its most vir- 
ulent form. “Our ears were sa- 
luted with cries and moanings, and 
lamentations, on every hand; even 
those on guard fell to the earth 
with their guns in their hands, so 
sudden and powerful was the at- 
tack of this terrible disease.” The 
dead were rolled in. their blankets 
and hauled on a sled to the banks 
of a small stream that emptied into 
Rush creek. There they were 
buried; and frequently those who 


dug the graves, or those who stood _ 
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on guard to protect the gtave-dig- 
gers, were smitten with the dread 
disease while performing this last 
act of charity. Thus did the Lord 
visit the rebellious and fulfil the 
prediction of His prophet. 

After four days, the plague 
abated; a remedy for the disease 
was discovered. During its prog- 
Tess, however, sixty-eight of the 
little army of Zion’s Camp had felt 
its blighting teuch, and fourteen 
had been laid coffinless in their 
graves. For various reasons, Zion’s 
Camp was now disbanded; its sur- 
viving members returned to their 
homes by different routes. The 
noble object of the Camp had not 
been attained; yet that valorous lit- 
tle band will ever stand in honor in 
our history, both because from the 
faithful of its number were chosen 
the first apostles of the last dispen- 
sation, and because during its 
march Joseph Smith was again and 
again proved a divinely inspired 
prophet of God. 

To sum up:—In days of old, 
David, the beloved Shepherd King, 
displeased God by numbering his 
people and endeavoring to institute 
a strong military system which 
would decrease the people’s reliance 
in the hand of God. As punishment 
for the wicked census, Gad, the 
prophet, predicted a severe and fa- 
tal pestilence. For three days the 
plague swept over Palestine and 
destroyed seventy thousand of the 
flower of Israel. Jerusalem itself 
was about to be destroyed. David 
gazed in terror upon the angel of 
death. However, the three days of 
pestilence were spent. Moreover, 
enough had been done to punish the 
hardest heart ; and enough had been 
done to prove Gad unquestionably 


a prophet of Jehovah; therefore 
God said “It is enough.” 
Again, in modern times, the 


prophet Joseph Smith predicted a 
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plague. Zion’s Camp had been or- 
ganized to succor the distressed 
saints of Jackson county. The 
march of the Camp from Ohio 
to Missouri should have been made 
in the profoundest peace and har- 
mony. Instead, however, there 
were often bickerings and quarrels, 
complaints and discontent. As a 
result the prophet predicted a 
plague upon the unruly would-be 
saviors of Zion. - Before the mission 
of. the little band was accomplished, 
cholera broke out i its midst. For 
days the disease raged and carried 
off its victims. And when the 
Camp was disbanded sixty-eight 
had felt the touch of the scourge 
and fourteen had been laid with 
the dead. Truly, the prediction of 
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Joseph Smith was terribly fulfilled. 
Certainly, he, too, was a prophet of 
God. And as certainly as God told 
the prophet Gad to warn David of 
the punishment that was to come: 
upon him, so certainly did the same 
great God command Joseph Smith 
to warn Zion’s Camp of the scourge 
that was to come upon it. 
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of Joseph Smith, 


COME. 


Florence L. Lancaster. 


Come to me, for the night is growing late. 
Outside, the lone wind wailing shakes the pane. 
I cannot sleep, but longing lie awake, 


And in the darkness softly call thy name. 


re 


Let thy warm-pressing fingers clasp my own— 
Shelter me closely ’gainst thy gentle breast. 

A “Good-night” murmur in low, loving tone, 
Then I shall sweetly rest. 


* 


One day thou wilt. 


* 


* 


But now we far apart 


Must tread the road of Life marked out for each. 
Steadfast to Truth to win desire of heart— 

Strive, pray and dare, the worthy Hope to reach. 
But when, perchance, the victory be won, 

And the last goal gained in the finished race— 
Then thou wilt come, when Life’s long journey’s done, 

And soul to soul we stand as face to face! 


From Aunt Ruth. 


AND HER BOOKS. 


“Oh, Auntie, this is the grandes 
story, you ought to read it. I 
haven’t been able to think of any- 
thing else for days, but thank good- 
ness the suspense is ended.” 

“What book is it, Ruthie? Who 
is the author?” 

“Oh, I never bother about the 
author; but the story is enchanting 
—just too lovely for anything. You 


see, Auntie, the heroine is a poor: 


farmer’s daughter who has to work 
very hard. During the harvest time, 
when her father was pressed for 
help, along came a handsome,black- 
eyed stranger,who represented him- 
self as traveling through the coun- 
try just for pleasure, and, as he was 
not any too well off he purposed to 
work whenever he needed and 
could find employment. The farm- 
er hired him and he proved to be a 
fine worker. Maude—that was the 
daughter’s name—was engaged to 
one of the neighbor’s sons—a good 
young man—but, then, he was only 
a farmer—and Maude, when she 
ran away to rest under the old 
trees, would often think and dream 
of the joys of city life as described 
in the books she read. She often 
thought how happy she would be 


if she could marry a rich man and 
live in a flat where she would have 
nothing to do but buy and wear 
beautiful clothes, ride in an auto- 
mobile, and do just as she pleased. 
Well, the hero worked all through 
the season and of course fell in love 
with Maude. She was so beautiful, 
he said, altogether too lovely to be 
hidden away in a country town—if 
she would consent to marry him he 
would take her where she might 
revel in all the luxuries of city life. 
And oh Auntie! he proved to be a 
real English lord, just think of it! 
He didn’t tell her until after they 
were married. And the story ends 
where he is going to take her to 
live in a beautiful castle across the 
sea. And—well—I suppose there 
they will live happily forever after. 
Wasn’t that splendid? And wasn't 
she lucky ?” 

“What a silly story! And what a 
waste of time! So you don’t bother 
about authors, Ruthie? How 
strange. One woud naturally sup- 
pose that the reader of such an in- 
structive(?) story as the one I 
have just listened to would want to 
know something about the person 
who wrote it. Who he was, where 
he lived and something of his char- 


“acter, and especially whether his 
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works are considered good, bad or 
indifferent by competent judges.” 

“Why, Auntie, I think 1 know 
what I like to read without consult- 
ing other people’s opinions. Surely 
anyone can judge whether the story 
is a good one or not.” 

“That all depends, little girl, on 
what kind of literary taste that one 
has been cultivating. If she pre- 
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ers’ daughters for wives; they are 
much more likely to be seeking 
millionaires’ daughters to replenish 


their wasted fortunes. For that 
reason it is not real life it repre- 
sents. Another thing, Ruthie, no 


good, pure, country girl will throw 
away the honest love of a good 
young farmer whom she has known 
all her life for a glittering bauble— 


fers to read sensational trash or 
such demoralizing fiction as that 
you have been relating—I beg your 
pardon, Ruthie, but I should like to 
discuss that story a little with you 
—then her judgment has become 
perverted.” 
“What's the 
story, Auntie?” 
“Well, in the first nlace English 
lords are not roaming about the 
country districts looking for farm- 


matter with the 


the snare and delusion of city life. 
I tell you, girlie, in my opinion, 
the woman of wealth who spends 
her life following the whims of 
fashion and the demands of society 
does not experience one-half the 
joy of livine that the girl or woman 
does who must contrive and plan to 
make ends meet, and study how 
she can overcome this and that per- 
plexity.” 

“I thought that was the thing 
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most people wanted to avoid, 
Auntie?” 

“That is because they don’t un- 
derstand what is best for them, 
Ruthie. Think of the pleasure it 
brings to you, when after working 
for hours—perhaps days on a dif- 
ficult example, you at last find the 
solution. So it is with the prob- 
lems of life; the pleasure one re- 
ceives through working them out, 
and the confidence gained to at- 
tempt more diffecult ones is worth 
worlds of fortunes, unless they are 
used as God intended they should 
be—to help struggling humanity. 
But I am. wandering, Ruthie. We 
are talking about books and what 
they may do for us. 

“What an age for books we live 
in! Only about fifty years ago 
books were scarce and expensive 
and only the few read them. But 


now we have books, books, all . 


kinds of books! Consequently it 
requires some knowledge of them 
and their aithors to choose 
between those that are harmful and 
those that are good, and especially 
is it necessary for young people to 
be careful what they read. 

“T might remind you, Ruthie, 
that the Mutuals have traveling li- 
braries composed of the choicest 
kind of literature for girls. And 
when you want a book I would rec- 
ommend that you consult your As- 
sociation librarian, who will, no 
doubt, be able to select for you one 
that will be both interesting and 
elevating.” 

“Do you mean, Auntie, that I 
should not read novels?” 

“Well, no, Ruthie. If you do not 
read too many and are careful in 
your selection, stories will be bene- 
ficial and will prove helpful and 
educational,.as they give an insight 
into human nature and a knowl- 
edge of places and things. Still, 
there are other books that you 
‘ought to read. They will, perhaps, 
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require more thought than fiction 
usually does but the more we 
ponder over our reading, Ruthie, 
the better we shall remember it and 
the more it will influence us for 
good, 

“Some biographies and _ histories 
are intensely interesting. The Book 
of Mormon when carefully read is 
romantic, and fascinating and much 
stranger than fiction, besides being 
absolutely pure and true. The Bible 
has been the inspiration of most of 
the great poets, and is really the 
greatest literary production we 
have. If it is read with the proper 
spirit, one will be carried as far 
away on the wings of fancy as any 
modern story can take him. And 
the flight will be much more sub- 
lime; yet, it will give peace to the 
mind, joy to the heart, and rest to 
the weary. 

“Yes, Ruthie, I know some parts 
of these books are considered dry 
by thoughtless readers, parts of 
some novels are dry but you skip 
those over and you do not discard 
the whole book. Seek out what 
you like and learn wisdom from the 
best books, cultivating a taste for 
the Bible which will indeed prove 
an anchor to your soul. 

“Let me tell you a story, Ruthie: 
A certain gentleman once visited 
the penitentiary for the purpose of 
studying the inmates. His heart 
was particularly drawn out to one 
young man because of his comely 
and open countenance. So he said 
to him: 

“Young man, you apparently 
don’t quite fit into your surround- 
ings. Would you mind telling me 
why you are here?’ 

“ “No, sir,’ was the reply, ‘I am 
paying the penalty for my first of- 
fense. And I am the first and only 
one, so far, to bring a stain upon 
our family name. My father is an 


-honorable citizen—a man of influ- 


ence in the community in which he 
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lives. My mother—ah! my mother 
—pardon my tears, sir, but she 
taught me to be honest and true— 
God bless her—and my life was 
clean and pure until a few years 
since, when with a number of other 
young men, I went to work on-a 
ranch. We spent much of our 
leisure in ‘playing cards and other 
foolish pastimes. One day it oc- 
curred to me that this was wrong, 
and I might just as well be storing 
my mind with knowledge that 
would benefit me hereafter. So I 
wrote home for books explaining 
that I desired reading that would 
be instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. Well, the books were sent and 
I became—in fact we all became— 
very much fascinated with 9ne of 
them, the story of a notorious out- 
law. I was thrilled with the recital 
of his daring exploits and his won- 
derful success as a highwayman. 
So I resolved forthwith that in- 
stead of being a hired man—a 
rancher for others—I would steal 
some horses and become the owner 
of a band. I succeeded quite well 
with my scheme until one day I en- 
tered a certain city to turn over 
my horses) toa: purchasers, Phe 
bargain had been made and I had 


just received payment when a 
hand was laid on my shoulder. I 
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turned to face the sheriff, and here 
I am—disgraced forever.’ Oh, 
that I could efface this one blot 
from my life and be again clean 
and pure as I was at my mother’s 
knee!” 

““But pray who sent you such a 
book ?’ 

“Oh,” he replied, “244 was 
thoughtlessly done, she meant well, 
but I asked for bread and she gave 
me a serpent; the sender was my 
sister.” = 

Oe 
story.” 

“Yes, Ruthie, dear, imagine the 
pangs of that sister, the misery of 
his father and the bitter tears of his 
mother ;—all through the unwise 
selection of one book. How differ- 
ent it might have been with that 
young man! His desires were 
good, his heart yearned for ad- 
vancement, and it would have been 
just as easy to have led him up- 
ward as it was to throw him down 
to wallow in the mire. 

“Choose your books as 
would your friends, Ruthie, for 
the good that is in them. For books 
are either friends or foes. Read 
that which you would wish to have 
remain with you and remember 


that the treasures of the mind will 
be the treasures of eternity.” 


Auntie, what a dreadful 


“ONLY THE TALE OF A HAT.” 


Kate Thomas. 


Because Dorothy was unpracti- 
cal and never got things right, she 
trusted implicitly in Ruth, who was 
practical and never made a mistake. 
So when Ruth told Dorothy that 
if she would rub sulphur and mo- 
lasses on her sailor hat she could 
clean it beautifully, Dorothy did 
not doubt. 


“Tt looks sticky,” she said daub- 
ing a big teaspoonful on the brim, 
“but Ruth knows.” 

Long moments passed in sweet 
silence. Dorothy’s hopeful eyes 
had become clouded, and there was 
more than the suspicion of a frown 
on her white forehead. : 

“Why don’t you come out, 


you a 


“ONLY THE TALE-OF A HAT.” 


Doll?” Fred cried impatiently. 
“How you are sticking to that old 
job!” 

“Unconscious low wit,” com- 
mented Dorothy inwardly, pulling 
reluctant fingers away from the 
hat. “Heavens, what a mess I’m 
in! I should think it would clean 
things. By the time I get this stuff 
off, half the straw will be gone as 


well as all the dirt. Oh, lawsy, 
lawsy, I wish I’d worn it soiled. 
Cleanliness is only next to godli- 
ness. Hereafter I'll choose the 
higher life and be’ i 

-Harry- up, Doll,”. cried’ her 
brother once more. “We're all 


ready to start.” 

“Then you'd better go on,” she 
called back, 1 can't go. till this 
thing’s dry.” 

“Wear it wet. 
7, 

“Oh, the practicality of 
practical sex,” sighed Dorothy. 

“We don’t want to go. without 
you,” came a chorus of voices. 
“‘Wear one of your other hats. Take 
Susie’s leghorn. Borrow Bill’s 
panama. Put on a_ sunbonnet. 
What’s the use of fussing?” 

“T shan’t stir a step until I finish 
this business,” snapped Dorothy. 
“No, you can’t come in to see. It’s 
bad enough to have me bothering. 
And I'll be glad to have five min- 
utes peace. You can’t do the least 
thing without~ having a hundred 
people making remarks.” 

And those outside heard a vigor- 


The sun will dry 


the 


ous splash and the sound of ani- 


mated brushing. 

' “She’s doing it wrong,’ Ruth 
whispered. “We'd better leave her 
alone. When Dorothy’s ‘sot,’ she’s 
Soto bP) 

The girl watched them drive 
away, then turned her flushed face 
again to her hat. 

“Tt’s poor economy trying to 
clean things,” she muttered. ‘““This 


- 
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is about all for you. Into the oven 


you go. And when you come out, 
if you’re spoiled, you're spoiled, 
that’s all.” 


The hat dried. It was still a bit 
shiny in spots, and the shape was 
not perfect. 

“But I think I’ll go down the 
road anyway,” thought Dorothy. 
“It’s lovely with everyone gone and 
no one will see me.” 

Down the long, smooth Colorado 
road, the sheeny white cactus 
flower glowed in its setting of tall 
green. Blue asters, wild gerani- 
ums, pink and carmine honeysuckle 
nodded at her from the wide fields. 
The blue sky beamed radiantly over 
its exquisite ruffle of fluffy white 
clouds. Against it, heavily out- 
lined, blue almost to purple, clear- 
cut, motionless and emotionless, 
stood the Cheyenne mountains, the 
horns of the buffalo* more vividly 
pictured than its wont. Dorothy 
forgot her hat. 

She came into Stratton Park and 
turned into the canyon leading to 
Seven Falls. A group of burros 
went by at a quick jog. Their 
driver turned with a broad smile 
and shook his whip at her. With a 
scarlet face she glared back at him. 
If he was squelched, his round face, 
ruddy from wind and sun, be- 
trayed no sign of it. He continued 
to smile broadly, brought his whip 
down heavily on a straying burro, 
then with a peculiarly significant 
gesture, removed his Mexican hat, 
looked at the top of it and donned 
it again. 

“To think one could do so much 
in half a second,’ commented Dor- 
othy. “This country is too uncon- 
ventional. We shall be flirting with 
our laundry man next.” ° 

“Are people staring at me, or am 
I getting sensitive or egotistical ?” 


_* Cheyenne is Indian for “buffalo.” 
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she wondered nervously a few min- 
utes later, when a woman on the 
second seat of one of the excursion 
wagons leaned forward and 
touched the man in front of her 
and they both turned and looked at 
Dorothy and laughed. 

“T’ll go back home,” she decided. 
“Between gapers and these pesky 
flies, life isn’t a chocolate cream 
factory.” 

Half a dozen boys of various 
ages rounded the curve. One of 
them asked pertly, 

“Hi, miss, where did y’ buy yer 
hat trimmin’?” 

Dorothy’s dignity rebelled hotly. 

“Tt’s been this old sailor all 
along. But it can’t be possible that 
I look so noticeably worse than all 
these dowdy-lumps,” fiercely, “that 
have been making fun of me.” 

In a mad instinct to hide, she 
pressed into the brush by the creek 
and threw herself at the foot of a 
great cottonwood. 

A distinct snigger came from 
somewhere, followed by a decided- 
ly audible whisper, 

“Say, there ain’t no flies on that 
girl, are there?” 

She sprang to her feet and 
faced the sound. The tall young 
man sitting with his back against a 
tree, became instantly grave, rose 
instinctively and removed his som- 
brero. The other, lying full length 
on the green, pulled his from his 
face and looked up with astonished, 
delighted eyes. 

“Why, Dorothy Middleton! 
Where did you come from?” 

“A cold, cruel world,” replied 
Dorothy. ‘For goodness’ sake 
what. is. funny ?” 

“Whatever have you got on your 
hat?” & 

“T cleaned it.” 

“What with?” 


“Sulphur and molasses.” 
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Both men threw back their heads 
and roared with laughter. Dorothy 
snatched at her hat pins. There 
was a great buzz. The air in front 
of her seemed nothing but flies. 
But even as she stood with the of- 
fending head covering in her hand 
they gathered again, settling down 
on it like so many groups of black 
stars. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” gasped Dorothy. 
“Tt wasn’t cleaned after all.” 

“Tt will be soon,” answered he 
who had called her by name. “Miss 
Middleton, this is mv friend Stand- 
ish. He is a good lad and meant 
no offense. Treat him kindly for 
he is savage when roused.” 

“And you?” queried Dorothy 
after greetings and explanations of 
how he came there had passed. 

“Oh, I! I got tired of a bachelor’s 
existence and came out to kill 
care.” 

“The result being?” 

“That care didn’t kill worth a 
‘durn’ till this moment. Now I 
want a good jolly day with you. 
Why should you be moping about 
alone when I am such pleasant 
company ?” 

Standish began to press the mat- 
ter eagerly, 

“T assure you, Miss Middleton 
it will be most deli—” 

When Horton went on calmly, 

“Bob here doesn’t care for girls. 
He only came with me because I 
was alone. Now that he sees he 
isn’t needed, he’ll be glad to join 
the others at the Falls.” 

Dorothy gave a quick glance 
from the self-possessed Mr. Hor- 
ton to the protesting, astounded 
Mr. Standish, and broke into 
amused laughter. 


“Honor bright,’ Horton contin- 
ued seriously, “It’s necessary for 
Bob to go.” 


“Mr. Standish has pressing— 


ONLY THECTALESOR A HAT.” 


letters to write?” Dorothy asked 
choking. 

Standish began to mumble some- 
thing about being pleased to have 
met Miss Middleton, hoped that at 
some future 

“To be sure you will, no doubt 
about it. Don’t get nervous man,” 
interrupted Horton. 

Standish backed away. 

“Where'll I meet you, Hal?” 

“Heaven or hell,” Horton re- 
plied. 

“Well, good luck to you, you old 
coyote,” Standish called back with 
a broad grin. 

“Put on vour fly hat, or perhaps 
you'd better carry it so’s you can 
swing ’em off,” chatted Horton 
hurriedly, “and let’s go some place 
where there aren’t any people.” 

“T like people,” Dorothy said. 

“I don't. .There are -too many 
women. And they all sigh and roll 
their eyes and say, ‘My, isn’t it just 
— — — grand!” 

“Good gracious, how you admire 
the sentimentality of my sex,” she 
exclaimed. 

“T never had any expended upon 
me personally,’ he answered. “TI 
wonder if you’d mind trying.” 

“Ts this a proposal?” she asked 
mockingly. 

“Tt is,’ he answered decidedly. 
“Thanks for helping me out. You 
may not know it, but, Dollie, I’ve 
been hankering after you for about 
eight thousand years, it seems like. 
I just can’t be happy without you, 
that’s all. When I was thinking of 
you today while I was lying there 
by the creek,—thinking how far 
away you were, and then looked up 
and saw you—well, I couldn’t wait 
to tell you. Do you think I’d have 
sent Bob awav like that if I hadn't 
fairly had to? Why, old Bob is as 
dear to me! When I have a home 
with you in it, please God, I want 
Bob to stay along with us week in 
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and week out if he likes. And I 
do so want that home. A fellow 


gets awfully lonesome: by himsels, 
and a sweet girl like you could—oh, 
you'll say yes, Doorthy, dear ?” 

Her eyes were beautifully tender. 
as she turned to him. 

An hour after when they re- 
sumed their walk, he lifted the 
poor little sailor with a light laugh- 

“T haven’t any grudge against 
this hat,2-he said.< “If it hadn’t 
been for that I shouldn’t have seen 
you today. But I think, my dear, 
that you'll find Ruth said sulphur 
and lemon.” 

Ruth could not remember. j 


& 


Fragments. 


O, Thou who dry’st the mourner’s: 
tear! 

How dark this world would be, 

If, when deceived and wounded here, 

We could not fly to Thee, 

The friends, who in our sunshine live,. 

When winter comes are flown: 

And he, who has but tears to give, 

Must ween those tears alone. 

Bt Thou wilt heal the broken heart, 

Which like the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded 
part, 

Breathes sweetness out of woe. 

—Moore. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea! 


Jehovah has triumph’d—His people 
are free. 

Sing—for the pride of the tyrant is 
broken. 


His chariots, his horsemen, all splen- 
did and brave, 

How vain was their boasting—the 
Lord hath but spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are 
neath the wave. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egynt’s 


sunk 


dark sea! 
Jehovah has triumphed—His people 
are free. —Moore. 


And learn the luxury of doing good 
—Goldsmith, The Traveller. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er 
we roam, 
His first best country ever is at home. 
Goldsmith, The Traveller. 


They please, are pleased; they give to: 
get esteem, 
Till seeming blest, they grow to what 
they seem. 
Goldsmith, The Traveller. 


THE BURGOMASTER OF BERNE. 


A Legend by Mary F. Kelly. 


Berne, Berne, beautiful Berne, 
city of odd streets and magnificent 
cathedral, city of queer legends 
and quaint superstitions! In the 
cathedral tower is the great bell, 
whose voice sounds only on high 
days and holidays. It has a deep 
‘bass note, and while the other bells 
carol their chimes with an air of 
frivolous gaiety, the big bell tolls 
out rich and grand. Its tone was 
not always as sweet as now; it is 
only since Burgomaster Wilhelm 
died that its voice has become a liv- 
ing thing. 

I will tell you the story. Of the 
childhood of the Burgomaster, but 
little is known; he gained a pre- 
carious livelihood running errands 
for the good housewives who never 
begrudged him a bowl of soup or 
a crisp zwieback, and after the 
evening meal, he would curl him- 
self up near the log fire like a big 
dog, and it was not in the kindly 
German heart to arouse him and 
turn him into the bare street. 

Once the Council of City Fa- 
thers were in session and urged on 
by one who had great influence, but 
a wicked heart, they plotted to lay 


a cruel tax upon the good people 
of the city. “They will never know 
who wronged them,” remarked the 
unworthy Burger. “No, they will 
not,” piped a shrill voice from the 
chimney corner, “but God will, and 
He will let you all die and then you 
won't see Kris Kringle when he 
comes at Christmas,” the voice con- 
tinued confidently. The Burgers 
stared with amazement at the small 
figure standing in the glare of the 
firelight, till finally one remarked 
fiercely, “It is the little beggar 
Wilhelm. What is he doing here?” 
and taking him roughly by the col- 
lar he threw him from the window. 
The poor little fellow was not 
killed, but he did not grow any 
more, which was one of the many 
beautiful features in him, because 
the little children thought he was 
one of themselves, only they won- 
dered at his sonorous voice, which 
sounded like an echo from one of 
the great mountain peaks. 

But to return to the story—The 
people soon groaned under the 
heavy tax, and one by one the City 
Fathers passed into the Great Be- 
yond so that at Christmas the town 
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was draped in deepest mourning. 

Years passed over the head of 
little Wilhelm, and thouch he did 
not grow in stature, like the Child 
of Bethlehem, he grew in favor 
with God and man. He was so wise 
that all sought his counsel; he 
was so. generous that all sought 
his aid, and at last he was elected 
Mayor of the city. Then Berne 
prospered and the world began to 
hear of it as a place of import- 
ance. In the center tower of the 
cathedral a bell had been placed 
which was to be rung only “upon 
days of great rejoicing or great 
sorrow,” but alas, the voice of the 
big bell was thin and sharp, and 
although many efforts were made 
to change it, they were of no avail. 
This was a grief to the people of 
Berne, and therefore a great grief 
to Wilhelm, who loved the people 
more than his own life. But a 
more weighty matter demanded 
his attention; the plague‘ broke out 
in the city and was claiming vic- 
tims from every quarter. Inde- 
fatigably the Burgomaster worked, 


calling upon the terrified people to 
use proper measures to prevent the 
spread of the dread disease. Where 
his advice was followed the hand 
of death was stayed, and the peo- 
ple listened to his words as to the 
voice of an angel. At last some 
begged him to rebuke the plague, 
feeling assured that at his com- 
mand the powers of evil would be 
stayed. He hesitated, then solemn- 
ly raised=his hand and ‘said; “O 
Lord, save this people, and if Thou ~ 
wilt, take me instead.” “No, no,” 
said those who listened, “no, no, 
not that!’ But it was too late; his 
sacrifice had been accepted and the 
noble spirit had fled. Only in their 
sorrow the people were given a 
sweet consolation. In honor of 
his funeral the great bell was rung 
and then the crowd stood in amaze- 


ment, for it had found a new 
tongue, the deep voice of the 
Burgomaster, and even now to 


those who listen, a human voice 
of infinite tenderness is distinctly 
heard in the note of the great bell 
of Berne Cathedral. 


MY LULLABY. 


ae 
Dear little baby 
Now go to your rest, 
Folded from harm 
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Safe on mother’s warm breast. 

Why must the tears shine so soon on your cheek? 
Little bright spirit, God sent me to keep, 

Oh, but the angels must miss you up there. 

Why did you leave them and come to me here? 
Could you but guess how those fingers of thine, 
Life ot my life, ’round my heart cling and twine— 
Oh, Father in Heaven, in meekness | pray, 

Pity my weakness and show me the way: 

Let me prove worthy the trust thou hast given, 


Teach me to guide these dear footsteps to heaven. 
When the crown of eternal years comes to his brow, 
May he return to Thee pure then as now. 


OUR GIRLS 


AN UNADMINISTERED PUNISHMENT. 


Lexia Harris. 


Ada, a twelve-year-old American 
blond, was a month behind the 
Mexican children, in entering 
school. She had arrived in the City 
of Mexico, with her parents, in Jan- 
uary, in time for the opening; but 
every seat had been taken, so until 
there was a vacancy she was barred 
from attendance. 

This first morning she felt espe- 
cially timid, and when they entered 
the class room she clung close to 
her mother and begged to be kept 
out of school. 

“They will punish me,” she kept 


saying. 
The teacher came near where 
they. stood, reassured her, and 


pointed out a vacant seat. 

When the gentle little girl found 
there was no way out of it, she 
threw back her head, fixed her eyes 
upon the designated seat, and 
marched straight to it, amid audi- 
ble expressions of “How pretty,” 
“Tsn’t she sweet?” 

The little stranger was neither 
strong nor aggressive, cold nor 
haughty; neither did she possess 
any of those disagreeable,  distin- 
cuishing qualities promiscuously 
applied to Americans. To the con- 
trary, she possessed more of the 


qualities attributed, by themselves, 


to the Mexicans. She was impuls- 
ive, generous, loving and kind. 

Her tiny figure, her mild blue 
eyes and yellow curls formed a 
wonderful contrast between herself 
and her dark-eyed, dark-skinned 
and straight-haired companions. So 
marked was it that every one who 
came near showed her some atten- 
tion. 


These little attentions were re-— 


membered by envious Maria, a 
rather stout Mexican girl; with 


very black hair, who occupied the 
seat immediately behind, and who 
inherited a strong dislike for all 
Americans. 

She shared the opinion of her 
people that to get the better of an 
American, though that American 
were inoffensive and much her in- 
ferior in strength, was a feat worth 
the effort. Prompted by this mo- 
tive, and thinking she would not 
be punished for depredations com- 
mitted against a foreigner, she 
withdrew from her naturally mis- 
chievous disposition all restraint. 

With pins and sharpened pencil 
points she would tantalize the little 
student in front until she squirmed, 
then she would pull her curls, or 
fasten bits of paper or other rubbish 
to her clothing; if her pranks pro- 
voked a laugh, or caused Ada to be 
reproved for not sitting still, Ma- 
ria’s eyes would dance with pleas- 
ure, and her frame would shake 
with suppressed emotion, as she ex- 
ulted over her success. 

One day as Ada was running 
and playing in the patio, she collid- 
ed with a classmate. Both children 
fell, blinked their-eyes very fast, 
rubbed their heads, choked down 
their rising sobs, and soon began to 
play again. 

Maria saw the accident, went up 
to Ada and said: 

“Why did you knock Agar 
down?” 

“She knocked me down, too. It 
wasn’t anybody’s fault; we just ran 
into each other.” 

“Oh, yes, it was your fault; 
saw it all. You did it purposely, 
and I am going to tell teacher, and 
she will put you in a dark room and 
not let you go home.” 

“Please don’t tell teacher. I did 
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not mean to hurt her, honest I did 
not.” 

“T guess I saw you; I know what 
you did.” And Maria started off 
in the direction of the class room. 

The night had its terrors for 
Ada, and to be locked up in a dark 
room, and not allowed to go home 
to her mother, made such an im- 
pression upon her mind that further 
play was out of the question. In- 
stead, she sat down on one of the 
iron benches and burst into tears. 

Jova, the corridor peace guard- 
ian, came by and tried to comfort 
her. There was no such room, she 
said, and the children were never 
so chastised. But Ada, though she 
felt better, feared an exception 
might be made in her case, and that 
a dark room might somewhere be 
found for the purpose. 

Her agitation was so great that 
when the bell rang she was forced 
to cling to the railing to aid herself 
in the ascent of the stairs that led 
to the class room. When she 
reached her seat she dropped into it, 
perfectly exhausted, threw her arms 
upon the desk and laid her throb- 
bing head upon them. 

Maria leaned over and_ whis- 
pered. 

“You were out of order. You 
sat down before teacher gave the 
signal. I am going to inform on 
you, and I will tell her what you 
did to Agar at the same time.” 

The harrassed little girl was stu- 
pefied. She turned sick, and every- 
thing became black in front of her. 
Had the penalty been a thousand 
times worse than the threatened 
one, Ada would still have been un- 
ahle to raise her head or offer any 
re ustance. 

~f{aria, however, did not leave 
her place, and Ada’s strength re- 
turned slowly. When she was able 
to stand she was excused, and Jova 
accompanied her home. 


4b 


For a few days she did not re- 
turn to her place, and teachers and 
pupils learned how dear she had 
become to them. When she came 
back, Maria alone stood out un- 
repentant and_ rebellious, and 
showed her displeasure and even 
upbraided her companions as they 
offered to divide their candy and 
cakes with Ada, or urged her to ac- 
cept an extra sponge or pencil. 

The other children came and 
went. but Ada never left her seat, 
unless ordered to do so by _ her 
teacher. She had suddenly lost all 
desire to play. Some of her play- 
mates tried to entice her out, but 
to no effect. 

A few days later Maria, with 
some other girls of her grade, was 
playing in the Kindergarten sand. 
As no other child was in the 
room, the teacher told Ada to “go 
and call the girls and tell them 
they are trespassing.” 

“Maria will be rude to me if I 
go,” she protested. 

“Nonsense! Go along; tell them 
I sent you, and I will watch 
through the window.” 

With fear and trembling Ada left 
the room. As she neared the spot 
where the girls were playing, Maria 
called out: 

“Go back; you can’t play with 
us; you might hurt some one.” 

The ridiculousness of the re- 
mark did not seem to appeal to any 
of her companions, for not one of 
them smiled. 

Ada stopped short 
from where she stood. 

“Teacher says get out of the Kin- 
dergarten sand Ae come in to her.” 

“Vou are telling stories again; 
teacher never sent you. You think 
because everybody pets you, you 
can do as you please.” 

“Teacher did send me, and if you 


and called 


do not mind you will be punished.” 


The girls arose, shook the sand 
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from their dresses and started on 
the run. As Maria passed Ada she 
gave her a vicious shove, that laid 
the unsuspecting child prostrate 
upon the stone pavement. 

The retreating children stopped 
and gazed in astonishment at Ma- 
ria’s perfidy. 

Jova ran and picked up the fallen 
child, cleansed the grime and dirt 
from her face, and bound up the 
. bleeding wound on her forehead. 

The watching teacher, when she 
saw the thrust, threw up her arms 
and screamed, quickly descended 
the steps, called the Directora, and 
all were ordered into the office to- 
gether. 

After a thorough investigation 
the Directora said: 

maria, vou Mare avvery, avery 
rude girl. You are always in trou- 
ble; you have caused your teachers 
no end of anxiety. You have been 
punished many, many times, but 
your chastisements have not cured 
you of your evil ways. Because 
you were so very vicious this time, 
we will have to make your penalty 
correspondingly severe. Let me 
see, you will have to—that is, your 
teacher will—by the way, we will 
just let Ada fix your punishment. 


What do you say, Ada? What 
shall we do to her?” 
“Name _ something very, very 


bad,” whispered her teacher. 
“Please, Ada, don’t say anything 
very, bad,’ pleaded Maria, as she 
struck a supplicating attitude, so 
often assumed by street beggars. 
“Hush!” cried. half a dozen 
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voices. “You deserve something 
awful.” 

Ada’s tear-stained face and swoll- 
en eyes shone with a light unseen ' 
in the school before as she said sim- 
ply, 

“Let her go.” 

A breathless silence fell upon the 
little audience. Maria looked at 
the speaker, rubbed her eyes and 
looked again, as if to make sure 
that what she saw and heard was a 
reality. 

Jova was the first to recover from 
the spell, and she said to Ada: 

“What! after skinning your nose 
and bruising your head? Tell them 
to lock her up in a dark room and 
keep her there without food or wa- 
tehee 

“It would only increase my pain 
to see her suffering also.” 

“Foolish, foolish girl, you have 
missed a good chance to punish 
your enemy, and she deserves it, 
too,” again put in Jova. 

“Tf that is your unalterable de- 
cision,” continued the Directora, as 
she questionably glanced toward 
Ada, who nodded in affirmation, 
“it will have to stand.” Turning to 
Maria, she said, 

“T would like you to remember 
this occasion, and learn to treat 
your companions as generously as 
you have this day been treated. I 
would rejoice to hear of your re- 
turning the same kind act to an- 
other.” 

Maria did remember. It was the 
first punishment that had ever ap- 


‘pealed to her, and it was the begin- 


ning of a reformation that changed 
her life. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND ECONOMY IN 
HOUSEHREEPING. 
Delia I. Booth. 


Ribbons. 


To prevent washed ribbons from be- 
ing stiff and shiny: after rinsing in 
clear water, wrap tightly around a 
large smooth bottle. Fill the bottle 
with hot water (a little hot water 
poured evenly and quickly around the 
outside of a bottle will keep it from 
breaking) wrap in paper and leave 
until the ribbon is dry. The ribbon 
will look much better than if ironed. 


The Broom. 


Dip the broom in a clean hot suds 
once a week and hang it up or stand 
on handle to dry. This will make it 
wear much longer. 


Dish- Washing. 


It is quite as important to pay at- 
tention to sanitary rules in dish wash- 
ing as it is to be careful as to the pur- 
ity of drinking. The dish cloth 
should. be thoroughly washed with 
soap, rinsed with boiling water and 
hung where it will dry quickly to pre- 
vent souring and an offensive smell. 
Always have a_ separate cloth for 
washing milk pans, pails, churns, etc., 
and keep it as white as milk. There 
should also be another cloth besides 
the one used for dishes for kettles and 
‘stove ware. In cleaning up dishes for 
washing, use a piece of paper crumpled 
up to brush crimhs and food from 
plates; it is quicker and does away 
with the harsh sound of scraping with 
a knife. 


Apple Custard Pie. 


One pint stewed apples mashed fine, 
add one well beaten egg, a piece of 
butter size of teaspoon, a pinch of salt. 
Sweeten and flavor with lemon. Bake 
with one crust. Whipped cream or 
beaten white of eggs may be added to 
the top. 


Jam. 
The daintiest strawberry and rasp- 


berry jam, and that which retains the 
flavor of the fresh fruit best, is made 


as follows: Prepare fruit as usual, 
cover with the same amount of sugar 
(scant measure) let stand until juice is 
drawn out, boil five minutes and put 
away in jelly glasses. It will keep per- 
fectly. 


Tom Thumb Dumplinas. 


Make a batter of one cup of chopped 
suet, two cups flour, one cup milk or 
water, one tea-spoon of baking pow- 
der, a pinch of salt. Butter teacups 
and set in a steamer over boiling wa- 
ter; fill two-thirds full and drop in 
four or five raisins. Steam one and 
one-half hours. Be sure steamer is 
covered tightly. Serve with the fol- 
lowing 

Sauce. 


% cup sugar, 

1 tablespoon butter, 

2 tablespoons flour. 

Rub all together and pour over it one 
pint boiling water, flavor with nut- 
meg; add % cup.of plum juice. 


Mother Hubbard Dumplings. 


Make a crust of two cups flour, one- 
half cup shortening rubbed well into 
flour, pinch of salt; wet with cup of 
sour milk, add one scant teaspoon pul- 
verized soda. 

Take a niece of crust size of an 
eggs and roll to size of a saucer, place 
from 4 to 6 quarters of pared apple in 
the center and crimp the edges to- 
gether leaving a small ovening at the 
top; put in a piece of butter half the 
Size of a thimble and a teaspoonful of 
sugar. Set in a buttered dripping 
pan and bake slowly till apples are 
done. The apples shovld be quick 
cookers. Serve with dip given above, 
omitting the plum juice. 


Peach Cobbler. 


Cut peaches in quarters and place 
in a granite pan, making it one-third 
full. Sweeten slightly, cover with 
crust made same as for Mother Hub- 
bard Dumplings; make openings in 
ernst for steam to escape and bake 
half an hour. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


GUIDE DEPARTMENT. 
Literary Lessons. 


The following Nineteenth Century 
English authors are to be studied in 
the Literary Department this season: 
Goldsmith and Moore, Lamb and De 
Quincey, ‘Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot, 

The Brownings, Tennyson, Ruskin. 

Junior Ethical Lessons. 

Under the title Foundation Stones of 

Character these topics will be the les- 


sons in this department: Honesty, 
Habit, Courage, Self-denial, Morality, 
Self-reliance, Wisdom, Religion. 


TO SECRETARIES. 


When the reports for 1906 are made 
out next January there will be some 
slight changes in the form. Secre- 
taries will do well to make note of 
them now and thus save labor at that 
time. 

In some communities there are many 
transient members, that is members 
who keep their standing at the home 
town, but attend meetings tempor- 
arily where they may be located at 
work or school. In this way they are 
likelv to be counted as regular mem- 
bers in two different wards and the 
necessary absence from one or the 
other brings down the average attend- 
ance. Let them hereafter be counted 
as Regular Members. in the ward in 
which. they keep their standing and 
Transient Members where they are re- 
Siding temporarily. This will bring 
down the average attendance in the 
home place if the member is away 
from home for the greater part of the 
year, but it brings it up in the other 
place and when we make out the gen- 
eral report the grand total will make 
matters even. Of course if a member 
takes her recommend to the place 
Where she temporarily resides that 
makes her a regular member there. 

You will remember that to obtain 
the Average Attendance we take the 
number of persons vresent at each 
meeting, add them together and divide 
the sm thus obtained by the number 
of meetings held. 

The names of Stake and General 
Officers should, as heretofore, be en- 


tered in the roll immediately 
after the names of the Ward 
Officers, but in making out the 


report they are not to be covnted as 
regular members. There will be a 
new heading under which they are to 
be entered. These names as _ hereto- 
fore, are not to be called out except 
when they are present, as their duty 
generally calls them out to other 
wards than their own, and the fre- 
quent calling of the name when no re- 


sponse is received may give the girls 
an idea that they are not performing 
their duty. 

The Visits of Officers will remain on, 
the report blank unchanged, but there 
will be a difference in the way of 
counting the visits. Under this head- 
ing give credit to every officer at- 
tending your meeting whether a mem- 
ber of the ward or not. As hereto- 
fore, if a number, say four for instance, 
Stake officers attend one meeting it 
will be counted under the Yisits of 
Stake Officers as 1, and under the No. 
of Stake Officers Visiting as 4. 

The change in the form of report 
then will be under the heading Mem- 
bership, as follows: 

No. of Regular Members Enrolled. 

No. Transient Members Enrolled. 

No. Stake and General Officers En- 
rolled. 

Average Attendance. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY. 


Question.—What power has a stake 
Librarian? Can she act for the good 
of the Library on her own responsi- 
bility or is she always governed by 
ee Stake President of the Y. L. M. IL. 

Answer.—The Stake President has 
authority over all her officers though 
she may delegate to any one of them 
the power she chooses in any of the 
detail work of a department. 

Q.—Is it wise to allow non-mem- 
bers to draw books from the M, I. A. 
Library? ae 

A.—In some cases it would be ad- 
visable, in others it would not. 
Members should be considered first 
but where it will not be to their detri- 
ment it might be well to let non-mem- 
bers vse the books. The question 
must be decided by each Stake Board. 


REORGANIZATIONS. 
Sevier Stake, Feb. 18th. 1906. 


Emma Christensen, President. 
Amelia Ence, First Counselor. 
Lydia Cowley, Second Counselor. 
Rebecca Ence, Secretary. 


Cassia Stake, March 25, 1906. 


Maud A. Thomas, President. 

Effie H. Walker, First Counselor. 

Lulu Bates, Second Counselor. 

Lilian M. Mecham, Secretary. 

Maud Thomas, Asst. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Viola Dayley, Chorister. 

M. M. Martindale, Organist and Aid. 

Alice Millard, Aid. 

Lottie Batch, Aid. 

Amner Pickett, Aid. 

Ida Loveland, Aid. 
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Be Ye Not Unequally YokKed 


With Unbelievers. 


“For what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion hath light with dark- 
ness? 

“And what concord hath Christ: with 
Belial? or what part kath he that be- 
lieveth with an infidel? 

“And what agreement hath the tem- 
ple of God with idols? For ye are 
the temple of the living God; as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them: and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people.’’—II Cor. 
6: 14—16. 


No need to say that the 
Apostle Paul is not 
the only one who has 
taught this doctrine. 
Every part of the Holy Book 
breathes forth this spirit. If you 
will recall, it was after the sons of 
God took wives of the daughters 
of men that wickedness so in- 


Taught by 
Bible. 
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creased upon the earth that the 
Lord destroyed them by a flood. 

It was because Abraham under- 
stood this commandment that he 
made his servant swear-upon the 
most sacred of oaths not to take a 
wife for Isaac from among the 
daughters of the Canaanites. It 
was because Isaac and Rebekah 
knew the blessings promised that 
they mourned so deeply over Esau’s 
marrying the daughters of Heth 
and sent Jacob to their kindred 
that he might marry with them. 

; Aside from this, expe- 
rience teaches that the 
greatest happiness in 
marriage comes only 
where there is a unity of purpose. 
Some say, “Oh! we'll leave religion 
out of the question.” But there 
comes a day when they can not. 
The religion of the Latter-day 
Saints is so much a part of their 
lives that they can not lay it aside. 
It enters into almost every thought 
and act, and sooner or later they 
waken up to this. Then comes the 
struggle and the rending of heart- 
strings. The child of the cove- 
nant realizes, alas! so late! that he 
has cut himself off from many, 
many blessings,—the most precious 
part of life. 

One day as I pondered 
The upon the question how 
Preventing. best to prevent the chil- 

dren of the Latter-day 
Saints from marrying outside of 
the faith, I met an old man—old 
as years ago, but young at heart,— 
full of sympathy and the spirit of 
the gospel. His family, while not 
perfect, was a credit to him—the 
kind that help the world along and 
find joy for themselves as they go. 

“Elder Mee lsaideeeek sshotla 
like to ask a question, if you won’t 
consider it impertinent. How did 
you keep your children from mar- 


Taught by 
Experience. 


rying outsiders ?” 
_ fying 


“By living each day the gospel 
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in our home so that it became a 
part*ot their lives. In fact, I 
tried to do as Joseph Smith once 
said he did to the people, ‘teach 
them correct principles and they 
govern themselves.’ ” 

I then asked if he had allowed 
outsiders to visit in his home. He 
said : 

“Yes, but there was a difference 
and my children understood it. We 
always treated them well, but while 
young they were not thrown to- 
gether unnecessarily. Recently, 
while away from home, one of my 
boy’s friends entertained me like 
a. princes.) “fle ssaid, “Mr; ere 
can never forget your kindness to 
me when I[ was a stranger in your 
city. That will give you an illus- 
tration. He was a Catholic. I re- 
spected his religion and he did 
mine.” 


The wise parent 
vent misalliances and _ generally 
succeeds. But we are all human 
and make many mistakes, So some- 
times the mischief is done before 
we see it. 

Considering “a ‘case’ recently, 
where a lovely and loving daughter 
of Latter-day Saint parentage was 
about to marry a young man who 
entertained no religious belief, a 
justification was set up on the 
ground that she, herself, knew very 
little about her religion. She was 
the eldest girl in a large family. 
She had never been to Sunday 


seeks to pre- 


school, and not often to the Mutual’ 


Improvement meetings. She had 
been willing to stay home, and it 
was easier to help get the other 
children off to Sunday school and 
then do up the morning’s work 
herself, than for all to be getting 
off together. She had been allowed 
to do this, and before her parents 
realized what was happening, a 
gentile school mate was asking for 
their daughter’s company, with a 
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view to marriage. 


And the girl's 


love had gone forth to him. One 
parent was broken-hearted; the 
other said: < 

“Oh, well! My mother was in 


the church twenty-five years before 
my father, and he was as good a 
man as she ever dare be a woman.” 

Yes, but did he realize the heart- 
ache of that mother—the long 
years of struggle and hope de- 
ferred, of secret tears and prayers 
before they came to a unity of the 
faith, before their interests blended 
into one perfect harmony? He 
saw only the end; he knew very lit- 
tle of the days when all that was 
vital to one was of no consequence 
to the other. If he had known, 
could he, willingly and without an 
effort, have resigned his daughter 
to the same fate? 

Will not parents be held account- 
able for never having taught their 
children the eternity of the mar- 
riage covenant? Married for time 
and eternity! Even the-world is 
taking up that beautiful thought 
and every little while we find it 
in one of the new novels. But 
who has the authority to unite for 
time and eternity? There comes in 
another question which the world 


is not so eager to answer. But 
every Latter-day Saint parent 
should be able to meet it. The 


difficulty is they are so well aware 
of it themselves that they expect 
their children to inherit the knowl- 
edge. 

All the doctrines of the church 
go to prove that a man must be 
called of God and set apart by one 
having authority before his acts: 
will be recognized of God. How 
else could order be maintained? 
How would it result if any citizen 
of the United States could, with- 
out having been commissioned so 
to do, go abroad and perform acts 
or make promises that were bind- 
ing upon our government? Would 
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it not-cause the greatest confusion? 
If, then, authority is necessary for 
that which pertains only to time, 
how much more necessary in 
things that are to continue for eter- 
nity! Space forbids a lengthy dis- 
cussion of this part of our subject, 
but it would be interesting and 
profitable to all to read Sec. 132 of 
the Doctrine and Covenants, from 
which we quote the following: 


“Tf a. man marry him a wife in the 
world, and he marry her not by me, 
nor by my word; and he covenant 
with her so long as he is in the world, 
and she with him, their covenant and 
marriage are not of force when they 
are. dead, and when they are out of 
the world; therefore, they are not 
bound by any law when they are out 
of the world.” 


What woman, herself knowing 
the joy of motherhood, will not 
quail at thought of being deprived 
of that blessing for eternity? Oh, 
ye mothers! will not then that love 
prompt you to make every effort to 
save your daughter from such a 
loss? Or, if it is your son, would 
it mean less to him? Coming back 
to the case in question, since the 
daughter herself had not awak- 
ened, what would be kinder in her 
parents? 

Pondering the question, 
The Healing. 1 chanced one morning 

upon a beautiful chest- 
nut tree in our garden. It had been 
planted some two years before by 
a brother’s loving hand. At the 
time of planting it was vigorous 
and strong and full of promise, but 
one branch marred its beauty. The 
top, instead of shooting on upward, 
straight and free, was drawn to 
one side and another limb, half the 
size of the main one, shot off in 
another direction. I looked and 
thought, 
_ “What a pity! 
be one-sided!” 
But my brother’s voice said: 


It will always 


“We'll plant it here in this posi- 
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tion, and let it get a good start; 
then we'll cut off that smaller 
branch and let the sun draw the 
other one up straight.” 

“Will it do that?” I had asked. 

Today as I stood beside it, my 
question was answered. I called 
joyously : 

“Come and see the chestnut tree. 
It is straight as any other.” 

My brother came. 

“Yes,” he said, “hadn’t you no- 
ticed? The wound where the 
branch was cut off is still here, 
but by next year it will have closed. 
If I shouldn’t be home when the 
sap begins to come up in the spring, 
you take a sharp knife and cut the 
edges of the bark here and here, 
and it will close entirely.” 

So by the patient, watchful care 
of the gardener, and the healing 
power of time, the maimed tree 
grows strong and straight; there 
may be a faint line over the old 
wound, but the tree is fine as any 
in the garden and a joy to all who 
look upon it. And we, children 
of the covenant, trusting in God 
when we understand the truth, cut 
off the truant love, bind up the 
wound, look for happiness for the 
sake of those who love us and 
after heartaches and _ tears, per- 
haps, learn to say, “Father, not my 
will but Thine be done.” Then 
when we awake it is to a fullness 
of joy,—a union where there is one 
aim, one hope, one life—life eter- 
nal in the presence of God. 


It: -is ~a _ beautiful 
Truly thought that before 
Mated. coming to this earth 


we were mated, and 
that we belong, man and woman, 
together eternally. Many unions 
seem to justify the belief, others 
do not. However that may be, we 
do know that our Heavenly Father 
takes an interest in the affairs of 
His children and is willing to guide 
them if they will listen to Him. 
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Sometimes it happens that we have 
our minds so made up that though 
we ask for guidance, we will not 
let the Lord direct us. The result 
is perplexity and doubt. We need 
then to repent and put ourselves in 
a condition that we may know the 
Lord’s will. 

Upon one _ occasion 
The Key, when a young girl was 
considering an offer of 
marriage and praying to know 
whether or not to accept it, the 
Prophet Joseph Smith blessed her 
and promised, “You shall know, 
and the answer will be peace to 
your soul.” And the promise was 
fulfilled; peace—the peace that is 
above all else filled her com- 
pletely, and today, after more than 
half a century, she thanks God for 
directing her in that trying hour. 

All true men and wo- 


A Vital men recognize the beau- 
Question. ty and holiness of mar- 
riage; to them it is sac- 

red. When properly consummat- 


ed and lived, it is the complete and 
perfect life. But there is one ques- 
tion of vital interest which con- 
fronts us. 

It came to my attention recent- 
ly in the case of a girl friend. She 
had loag been of marriageable age, 
and, though well liked by her com- 
panions, had not married. As 
time passed, her friends mated and 
left her comparatively alone. If she 


‘good man or 
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found male companions of her own 
age she must find them of another 
faith. What should she do? Re- 
main single or marry outside of 
the church? 

Not one but many a young wo- 
man of a fine class has this ques- 
tion to meet. And there is 
great variety in the advice received 
from friends. One tells her that 
all the good she may do is vain if 
she does not enjoy the crowning 
glory of motherhood. Another 
even goes so far as to say, “Marry! 
Marry anyway! whether he is a 
not. Better any 
marriage than none, for then you 
will have your children.” Gently, 
gently, friend! What did you say? 
Do all women who marry have 
children? And if so, what kind 
may they be when the father is a 
dastard? And what of the dreary 
routine of life where the gospel 
light is forbidden to shine? For 
what would you have her sell her 
birth right? —— 

After all, it is a question each 
must answer for herself. And so, 
my girls, I leave you in Father’s 
hands. Pray to Him for guidance 
and see to it that you are in a con- 
dition to understand His answer. 
But remember, “God is able of 


these stones to raise up children un- 
to Abraham,” then is it beyond His 
power to care for you? 


PRIZE CHRISTMAS POEM. 


The Journal offers a prize of $10.00 for the best Christmas poem of not less 
than fourteen nor more than forty lines, though a_ slight excess will not bar it; merit, 
not length, to be considered. Poems must bein by Octosber 20th. 


PRIZE NEW YEAR STORY. 


The Journal offers a prize of $25.00 for the best New Year’s Story of not 


Jess than two thousand nor more than three thousand words. 
Stories must be in by November 20th. 


ficiency will not bar. 


Slight excess or de- 


True name of writer must be in sealed envelope on outside of which is written 
mame of poem or story with name of nom de plume. 


-. terous 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 


LESSON 


IIl. 


For third meeting in October. 


HOW JESUS TAUGHT BY MIRACLES. 


I. THE NATURE OF MIRACLES. 


Most of the popular fame which 
Jesus acquired was due to the won- 
derful miracles that he performed. 
The people were naturally attract- 
ed by the supernatural power that 
the Savior manifested in the mira- 
cles which, we are led to believe, 
he performed in great numbers 
- during his short ministry. . 

‘In studying the miracles it is 
necessary to keep in mind that mir- 
aculous powers were exercised by 
the Savior only in fulfilling his 
mission of bringing salvation to 
the children of men. It must not 
for a minute be assumed that the 
Savior was simply an exceptional 
kind of show man who entertained 
crowds by doing things beyond the 
powers of an ordinary mortal. 
Every miracle recorded in the Gos- 
pels, bears evidence of the fact 
that it was done, in a time, place, 
and manner, for the especial pur- 
poses connected with the Lord's 
divine mission on earth. The care- 
ful study of Christ’s miracles re- 
veals that the Savior used miracles 
most skillfully in impressing abid- 
ing spiritual lessons upon the minds 
of those to whom he preached. 

Jesus did not perform miracles 

to satisfy idle curiosity or at the 
request of every seeker after signs. 
On the contrary, he declared em- 
phatically that “a wicked and adul- 
generation seeketh after 


signs.” The person who secks for 


signs seldom searches for truth. 


It may safely be believed that a 
person who first demands a sign 
has no serious intention of exam- 
ining the gospel deeply and care- 
fully. The Gospels show that 
Jesus performed miracles only at 
the requests of faithful disciples or 
others whose faith was so great 
that they merited the sign that they 
demanded. For instance, the first 
miracle, the changing of water into 
wine, was performed at the request 
of his mother, who, we have the 
very best reason to believe, believed 
in her Son’s divine mission and did 
all in her power to support him(a). 
Thus, also, the healing of the Cen- 
turion’s servant came at the re- 
quest of a man whom the Lord 
himself declared had an abundance 
of faith (b). 

If the miracles were not _ per- 
formed at the request of some 
faithful follower, they frequently 
came in times of emergency, when 
for instance, those who assisted the 
Savior in the work of the ministry, 
were in great physical danger. 
Thus, the stilling of the tem- 
pest(c), was done when the lives 
of some of the most useful follow- 
ers of Christ were in utmost dan- 
ger. 

In other cases the miracles were 
performed especially to impress 
some important lessons upon the 
Savior’s immediate associates. 


(a) Ino. 2: 1—11. 
(be) Matt. 8: 5—13. 
(c) Mark 4: 35—41. 
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Thus, the finding of the stater(d) 
as will be seen hereafter, was ap- 
parently a miracle the purpose of 
which was to teach the disciples a 
very important lesson. Many of 
the other miracles were performed 
as it would appear to us, because 
of the abounding love of Jesus for 
his fellow men. Those who sor- 
rowed or suffered were the especial 
objects of the Savior’s attention; 
arid he used his divine power to 
‘any required degree to show his 
compassion with those who were in 
need of divine help. The raising 
of Lazarus(e) seems to have been 
prompted primarily by the affec- 
tion which he felt for the sisters 
of Lazarus, who were sorrowing 
greatly over the departure of their 
brother. 

In every case of a miracle being 
performed by the Savior, however, 
there is undoubted evidence to eve- 
ry careful reader, that it teaches a 
lesson which may be received by all 
humanity. 

Many scholars, of little faith, 
have attempted to throw doubt 
upon the genuineness of the mir- 
acles of the Savior as recorded in 
the New Testament. However, 
the Savior clearly promised his 
disciples that signs should follow 
those that believe, and that they 
should have the power to perform 
many wonderful things, such as 
healing the sick, making the blind 
to see, and even raising the dead. 
Certainly the Savior was willing 
and able to do himself what he 
commanded his followers to do. 
The gifts of the Spirit, by which 
mortal men are able to do things 
that transcend the ordinary powers 
of men, have always been in the 
Church. of Christ. The @chureh 
that denies such powers is not pat- 
terned after the Church organized 
by the Savior. Besides, though 


(d) Matt. 17: 24—26. 
(e) Jno. 11: 1—44. 
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many eminent scholars have ex- 
amined the Gospels very carefully 
with respect to the miracles, noth- 
ing has been found to throw the 
slightest doubt upon the genuine- 
ness of the miracles. They were 
actually performed by the Savior, 
and they have been testified to not 
only by the evangelists who wrote 
the Gospels, but by numerous ear- 
ly writers of the Christian church. 

Recently, since science began its 
marvelous growth, the claim has 
been made that if Jesus performed 
the miracles ascribed to him, he 
did it contrary to the laws of na- 
ture, which, it has been asserted is 
impossible. God does not violate 
the laws of nature; but he is the 
possessor of all knowledge, and he 
is able, because of his superior 
knowledge, to apply all the forces 
of nature in a manner which may 
appear impossible to men. If Jesus 
performed a miracle, such as turn- 
ing water into wine, it was by the 
exercise of such knowledge of nat- 
ural laws, as may be acquired in 
time by any intelligence which 
grows steadily in knowledge 
throughout long periods of time. 
We must believe that the miracles 
of Jesus were in perfect harmony 
with the laws of nature. 

What is a miracle? Simply some- 
thing which man with limited 
knowledge cannot understand. The 
telephone which enables men 
hundreds of miles apart to con- 
verse with each other, is a miracle 
to him who does not understand it, 
but it is as simple as almost any 
problem in arithmetic, to him who 
understands the laws according to 
which telephones operate. We are 
told that centuries ago certain Hin- 
doo priests had a primitive knowl-— 
edge of the telephone, and that the 
temples were secretly connected by © 
telephones. This enabled the 
priests to communicate the inform- — 
ation concerning important events 
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from temple to temple, as soon as 
the event occurred. By their ap- 
parent fore-knowledge, thus ob- 
tained, they made their followers 
believe that they were possessed of 
supernatural powers. If the ex- 
istence and nature of the telephone 
had been known, the miraculous 
element would have disappeared. 
Almost every discovery in_ sci- 
ence isa miracle to the unscienti- 
fic. Chemistry, physics, and biolo- 
gy and other sciences when used 
by the skillful scientist may be 
made to produce results that appear 
wholly supernatural to those’ who 
are unfamiliar with these sciences. 
The miracles of Jesus were all nat- 
ural, and every man may, in the 
process of time, be able to learn 
‘enough of the laws which Jesus 
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used to duplicate every miracle,that 
he performed. We may have abso- 
lute faith that Jesus really did per- 
form the miracles of which we have 
accounts. The most important mat- 
ter connected with the miracles, 
however, is to learn to know the 
wonderful lessons that the Savior 
taught by his miraculous manifest- 
ations. 


Review and Questions. 


1—What must be kept in mind in 
studying the miracles of the Savior? 

2—Of what does every miracle bear 
evidence? 

38—What signs did the Savior prom- 
ise those who believe? 

4—What is a miracle? 

5—Under what conditions did Jesus 
perform miracles? Illustrate. 

6—Relate Jesus’ first miracle. 

7—What was the purpose of the 
miracle of the coin in the mouth of 
the fish? 


LESSON IV. 


For fourth meeting in October. j 


HOW JESUS TAUGHT BY MIRACLES. 


2. NATURE MIRACLES. 
(Read the miracles in class.) 


The recorded miracles of the Sa- 
vior fall into three groups: 1. Na- 
_ ture miracles, which affected only 
inanimate nature or the lower 

forms of life. 2. Healing miracles, 
which touched the common phys- 
ical ailments of mankind. 3. Spir- 
itual miracles, which were con- 
cerned, especially, with the spirit 
of man whether in health or dis- 
ease. The first class, or the nature 
miracles, wrought by our Savior, 
will be discussed in this lesson. 

Of all the miracles performed by 
our Savior, those that dealt with 
-external nature, such as the chang- 
ing of water into wine, the stilling 
of the tempest, or the feeding of 


thousands with a few loaves of- 


bread, are the most difficult to un- 
derstand. The other miracles, 
those that deal with the healing of 
the sick, seem to be more easily un- 
derstood, because a more or less 
complete system of healing has al- 
ways been practiced by mankind. 
It may be said about the nature 
miracles, however, that modern sci- 
ence is gradually acquiring such 
wonderful control over nature that 
it does not seem impossible that at 
some future time they may be easi- 
ly understood and repeated by man. 

Though we may not understand 
the process by which Jesus _ per- 
formed his nature miracles, it does 
not require great penetration to 
draw lessons from these miracles 
and to understand their impressive 
teachings. The earliest nature 
miracle, and, in fact, the earliest 


‘recorded miracle, was the changing 
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of water into wine at the marriage 
feast of Cana(a). In this miracle, 
as stated in the Gospel, the Savior 
manifested his glory. As it was 
performed at the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry, its purpose may 
have been in part to awaken interest 
in his message. It was at the re- 
quest of his mother that the water 
was changed into wine; and it may 
not be improper to draw from this 
miracle the lesson that the Savior 
while present on earth was willing 
to render obedience aS a son, even 
though it required the exercise of 
his divine and supernatural powers. 
Jesus was ever a dutiful son. 

Soon after the beginning of his 
active life, he performed the mir- 
acle known as the ~~ miraculous 
draught of fishes(b) (which read). 
It made a very strong impression 
upon the apostles who were pres- 
ent; especially upon Simon Peter. 
It was after this miracle had been 
performed, that Jesus declared that 
hereafter the apostles should be 
fishers of men. Certainly, the 
apostles may have learned from this 
miracle, that though they were ex- 
pected to become workers with 
Christ in the cause of salvation, 
they need have no fear of their 
earthly maintenance, for their mas- 
ter by a spoken word, compelled 
the fish to enter the nets. 

After the resurrection of the Sa- 
vior, he manifested himself to his 
apostles at the sea of Tiberias(c). 
There, again, he caused a miracul- 
ous draught of fish, When the 
disciples, after having brought the 
fish ashore, came to be instructed 
of the Lord, he bade them, “Feed 
My. Sheep.” The lesson of this 
miracle is evident. The disciples 
had been fishing and, as they told 
Jesus, had caught nothing. By 
the power of God their boats were 


(a) Jno. 2: 1—11. 
(b) Luke 5: 1—11. 
(ec) Jno. 21: 1—25. 
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filled with fish. Thus, the Savior 
meant to imply that as he in his 
love fed them, so he desired them 
to feed their fellow men. Both 
miracles, dealing with the draughts 
of fishes, also show the great love 
of Jesus for his disciples. | Under 
no conditions, if it were possible to 
avoid it, would he let them suffer. 

Among the many nature miracles. 
of Jesus, the most thrilling is that 
of stilling the tempest(d). The 
apostles evidently did not yet have 
perfect testimonies of the divinity 
of the person and message of Jesus. 
Jesus understood their attitude of 
mind, and performed the wonderful 
miracle of stilling the tempest, to 
impress again upon them that the 
power which he_ possessed was. 
above the forces of nature; and 
that nothing could hinder the ful- 
filment of his mission. They must 
have faith. Asa lesson in sublime 
and unquestioning faith the miracle 
of the stilling of the tempest stands. 
foremost. 

Another interesting miracle was. 
performed upon the Sea of Galilee. 
The apostles were this time alone 
in a boat on the lake. A storm 
arose ,and they were in great dan- 
ger(e). The Lord, to give them 
comfort, walked on the water and 
went near them and cheered them. 
This again appears to be a lesson 
in faith; that they who have been 
called to so great a mission should 
not be fearful. The fury of the 
elements could not prevent them 
from carrying out the purposes of 
the Lord. The incident of Peter’s 
failure to walk on the water is an 
abiding lesson that the faith of the 
strongest man is small compared 
with the faith of God. These mir- 
acles on the Sea of Galilee, teach 


the splendid lesson that the Lord | 


is absolute Master of the elements. 


(d) Mark 4: 35—41. 
(e) Matt. 14: 24—326. 


Still another miracle deals with 
the Sea of Galilee and its finny in- 
habitants(f). jesus, because of 
his lineage and profession, was re- 
lieved from some of the taxes which 
were required from other people. 
At one time his persecutors came 
and demanded an unjust tax from 
him. Instead of refusing to pay, 
he sent Peter to the lake and prom- 
ised him that in the first fish he 
caught should be found the neces- 
sary money. This in fact occurred. 
The lesson from this miracle ap- 
pears to be two-fold. First, that 
though men may’ tax each other, 
they cannot tax their God, for he 
requires tribute of all creation. In 
this case he went to one of his ser- 
vants of nature, a fish, to obtain 


- the money required. Secondly, he 


_ involved. 


.the four-thousand people(g). 


4g 


-itual kingdom of which he 


taught Peter that peace is better 
than war; to yield is better than 
to resist where little matters are 
To the human under- 
standing the most marvelous of the 
nature miracles of Jesus are the 
feeding of the five-thousand and 
In 
both these cases great multitudes 
who had been impressed by Jesus’ 
teachings were following him from 
place to place. These crowds were 
looking for an earthly king and ex- 
pected that Jesus would rule upon 
the earth. Soon after feeding the 
five-thousand, Jesus made it abso- 
lutely plain that his kingdom was 
not of this world, and that he would 
never be a great earthly leader. 
This led to a great falling away 
among his disciples. It lies near 
at hand to believe that Jesus per- 
formed these wonderful miracles to 
show that beyond a question he had 
the power that could make of him 
an earthly king superior to any 
known to history, but that the spir- 
was 


(f) Matt. 17: 24—27. 
(g) Mark 6: 35—44; 8: 1—9. 
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preaching, was infinitely greater 
than the greatest earthly kingdom 
that he might establish by his di- 
vine power. From this point of 
view the feeding of the five-thous- 
and and of the four-thousand is 
one of the most impressing lessons 
ever taught by the Savior. There 
is yet a lesson that may be drawn 
from the miracles of feeding. The 
Lord in each case blessed the loaves. 
and fishes before they were distrib-— 
uted. By 
little material wealth may be made 
more than a much larger amount 
which is not blessed by him. 

The nature miracles of the Lord 
may be closed with reference to 
cursing of the fig tree(h). This 
miracle at first sight seems to be 
out of harmony with the Savior’s 
humility and abundance of love. 
Two distinct lessons, however, cars 
be drawn from the cursing of the 
fig tree. First, as expiained in 
the above reference, that to him 
who has faith, nothing is impossi- 
ble. There is, perhaps, however, 
a greater lesson in this miracle. It 
occurred just preceding the great 
test of his trial and death. He 
had preached the gospel, but it had 
been rejected by his generation. 
The men to whom he had preached 
had borne no fruit. The Savior 
knew that he was approaching 
death and that calamity would 
overtake those who had rejected 
him and were about to crucify him. 
As the fig tree was withered so will 
every man who fails to bring forth 
spiritual fruit wither at the last 
great day. Throughout all the 
nature miracles, it may be noted 
that the spirit which prompted them 
is God’s great love for humanity. 
Not one of them was done in vain- 
They all taught some gospel prin- 
ciple. 


(h) 


Matt. 21: 18—22. Mark 11: 13. 


the blessing of God/— 
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Review and Questions, 


1—How may the miracles of Jesus 
be classified? ; 

2—Which class of Jesus’ miracles, 
is the most difficult to understand? 

8—What was the purpose of Christ’s 
first miracle? 

4—What lessons may be learned 
from the miracle of the first draught 
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of fishes? Second draught of fishes? 

5—Which of the nature miracles is 
the most thrilling? Why? 

6—What did the multitudes expect 
from Jesus? 

7—For what was Jesus working? 

8—What lesson do the miracles of 
feeding the multitude teach? 

9—What lesson may be drawn from 
the cursing of the fig tree? 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 
LESSON I. 


For second meeting in October. 


HONESTY. 


“The sense of honor is of so fine and 
delicate a nature, that it is only to be 
met with in minds which are natural- 


ly, noble, or in such as have been cul- ' 


tured by great examples or refined 
education.’’—Addison. 


Honesty—an old-fashioned  vir- 
tue, but like a faultless jewel, it 
loses not its brilliancy by long us- 
age! 

It is the world’s 
The World’s need today. 
and politics are demor- 
AS alized for lack of it. 


Trusts and combines have been Judgment, 


formed by unscrupulous men for 
‘tthe purpose of 
wealth, until honest competition is 
almost out of the question. Lines 
are sharply drawn between business 
and religion. Friendship, brother- 
ly love, honor, succumb to graft 
and greed, so that few people hope 
to be successful, both commercially 
and religiously. In these days of 
financial struggle, when the end 
and aim of existence, with the 
many, iS money getting, there is a 
Joud call for men of strict honesty 
and unflinching integrity to fill 
public positions and conduct pri- 
vate enterprises. ; 

One of the encouraging 
An signs of the times is an 
Awakening. awakening in high pla- 

ces to the 


conditions of dishonesty. Official 


threatened. 


Honest 


prevailing 


investigations of the great trusts 
and corporations are in progress 
which will, no doubt, lead to more 
honorable business methods. Our 
foods were being so badly adulter- 


ated by packers and manufacturers 


that the health of the nation was 
The pure food law 
recently enacted by Congress will, 


great it is hoped, check this most dan- 
Business ~ gerous form of dishonesty. 


There is dishonesty, of- 
tentimes, in our estim- 
ate of other people’s 
character. Prejudice 


accumulating will magnify little faults into wil- 


full sins. And the habit of always 


thinking of certain people in a crit- 


ical, unfair way, grows until the 


mind is unable to do them justice. 
It is far pleasanter, as any one who 


tries it will agree, to be ruled in 
thought and speech by that which 


we nnd ta admire in our associates, 


instead of that which offends us. 
An honest analysis of any one’s 
nature will surely reveal much that 
is praiseworthy. When you do 
not see more to admire than to con- 
demn in your associates, be assured 
that the fault is yours. “Ts it en- 
vy, prejudice, or mean criticism 
which makes my judgment un- 
fair?’ An honest study of differ- 
ent types of people, their disposi- 
tions, actions and apparent mo- 
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tives is one means of education, 
while a habit of finding fault and 
criticising, trains the mind to be 
intolerant and unjust. Not that 
alone, but adverse opinions of a 
person expressed in the hearing of 
others, make them also dislike and 
misjudge that person. Would you 
be wholly honest? Then be fair to 
every one in thought as well as 
speech. “But he that  filches 
from me my good name, robs me 
of that which not enriches him, and 
makes me poor indeed.” 

If we be honest with 


To Thine ourselves, our achieve- 
Own Self 3 
bekT cue. ments, however _ bril- 


liant, will not make us 
vain or haughty. Pride of intel- 
lect is a most unlovely pride. And 
frankness constrains the cleverest 
and wisest of us all to acknowledge 
that for everything we can do well 
there are a thousand things we can- 
- not do; and for every bit of knowl- 
edge we possess there are vast 
fields of which we are ignorant. 
Therefore an honest estimate of 
self will make us modest. Ruskin 
says that Sir Isaac Newton solved 
one or two problems that no other 
human intellect could solve; but 
he did not on that account, expect 
all men to fall down and worship 
him. Assuredly taking credit to 
ourselves for the ideas or work of 
others is dishonest. Being a stick- 
ler for credit for that which we 
actually do is almost as bad. The 
love of praise grows by what it 
feeds on, until we unconsciously do 
things for the sake of praise rather 
than the love of right. The only 
true glory which any one can have 
is not that which he seeks ; but that 
which is thrust upon him. In our 
own opinion are we always right 
and other people always wrong? 
Do we feel that nobody appreciates 
us, that we are greatly abused, and 
do we cherish grievances against 
our neighbors, the people we work 
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for and with? It is time we en- 
quire, “Am I just to other people? 
Are my opinions honest, or are 
they prejudiced in favor of self?” 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night, the ~ 


day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 


@ Life is made up of tri- 
Little 4% fles, and it is to these 
Things. we call attention. One 


who is invariably honest 
in little things will surely be so in 
great ones. A person on a crowd- 
ed street car is overlooked by the 
conductor, who fails to collect a 
fare. The incident is mentioned 
to friends as a joke. Children are 
taught to understate their ages, to 
avoid railroad and car-fare. An 
umbrella, a handkerchief, gloves or 
a parcel is left in a public place, the 
next comer thinking that the owner 
will not get it, takes it herself. One 
receives a counterfeit coin, and af- 
ter having discovered the mistake, 
still endeavors to pass it on. Again, 
she is given too much change and 
does not return it. A watch or a 
valuable piece of jewelry is found 
and a reward is demanded before it 
will be returned to the owner. 
These things are so frequent that 
to mention them in some company 
is to subject oneself to ridicule. As 


Job says, “The upright man_ is 
laughed to scorn.’ 

Exaggeration in  con- 
Exaggerayj versation is indulged in 


to such an alarming ex- 
tent among young people, that one 
is obliged to make deductions and 
allowances before arriving at con- 
clusions. Commonplace affairs are 
described in language that should 
only be employed in describing ex- 
traordinary circumstances. Some 
make promises, which are impossi- 
ble to keep, as carelessly as they 
would pluck a flower, and break - 
them with just as little regard, and 
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yet One said, “Let your communi- 
cations be yea, yea; and nay, nay; 
for whatsoever is more than this 
cometh of evil.” 

These things are of the world, 
-but we are talking to the children 
of the saints, and they have been 
chosen out of the world, therefore 
much is required of them. ‘Their 
examples should be models for oth- 
ers to follow: “Ye are the salt of 
the earth, but if the salt have lost 
his savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ You are expected to shake 
off Babylon with all its attendant 
evils, until you shall become as a 
city set upon a_ hill whose light 
cannot be hid. 

The effect of dishon- 


Honesty in esty is not so great in 
Religlows = any other line, perhaps, 
Service. 


as when it enters the 
sacred precincts of re- 
ligious life. Not always does the 
punishment follow so swiftly as 
was the case when Annanias, 
through an act of dishonesty, was 
led to report falsely to the Apostle 
Peter—whereupon he was immedi- 
ately stricken dead; yet the final 
outcome of an attempt to deal dis- 
honestly in the things of God will 
just as surely be death to the: soul. 

The man earning his thousands, 
the woman whose income is but 
that obtained from the butter and 
eggs she sells, the boy who earns 
only an occasional dollar, and the 
girl with the weekly stipend, will 
each experience a soul-shrinkage 
that no material gain will compen- 
sate, if he or she tries to deceive 
the bishop and returns to the Lord 
any amount smaller than he has 
required. So, too, with the one 
who would send the unsound fruit 
or vegetable, the eggs that are not 
above suspicion, the poorest crop 
of hay or the animal that is the 
least marketable. 

Again, the boy or girl has grown 
up with little thought for church 


“and courteous treatment. 
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requirements, yet when the time 
for marriage approaches, the de- 
sire of one or both, or the parents, | 
perhaps, is to have the sacred cere- 
mony performed in the house of the 
Lord. In order to secure a recom- 
mend from the Bishop, there is a 
sudden cessation from the use of 
tea, coffee or tobacco, sudden  re- 
gard for the law of tithing and 
more attention given to the duties 
of the Sabbath day, than has here- 
tofore been noted; yet when this 
greatest of all earthly blessings has 
been obtained, there is a gradual 
return to the former conditions. 
This places the Bishop in a false 
light before his superior officers, by 
whom he is held responsible, as 
he is supposed to give recommends 
only to those who are truly worthy. 
Thus in addition to deceiving the 
Bishop, it is being positively  dis- 
honest with the Lord. And ought 
anyone to expect to realize a ful- 
filment of the blessings to which 
they would otherwise have been en- 
titled? Another one accepts a po- 
sition in the Church with no 
thought save the honor of being 
brought prominently before the 
public—sometimes even with an 
actual knowledge that it will be im- 
possible to magnify that office, yet 
he would feel most deeply wounded 
were some one to tell him that his 
motives were dishonest. 

The power of God that comes 
through the Priesthood, or that 
attending one who has been called 
to some important position must 
not be trifled with, and he who 
assumes to do so understands not 
the full significance of the word, 
honesty. 
No good girl disdains 
to earn an honest liv- 
ing, but naturally, if 
she is a wage earner, 
she expects a just remuneration 
But will 
she be willing to apply the golden 


Honesty in 


Labor. 
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rule to her own conduct?  Cer- 
tain hours belong to her employer, 
not for her to dally away, but to 
fill with faithful, willing service. 
The girl that gives this will dig- 
nify her labor and will not have 
to seek employment, for employ- 
ment will find her. ‘There is 
plenty of room at the top.” But 
there is only one road to perma- 
nency in that position, and that is 
honest labor. 

“Honesty is 


the best 


Honesty is policy,” but he who acts 
the Best on that principle is not 
Policy. 


an honest man, says 
Whitely. Honesty does 
right, not because there is some ad- 
vantage to gain, but because it 
loves to do right. It does not bow 
to the rich, simply because they 
have money. It seeks out the poor 
and the lowly and extends the 
hand of help and fellowship to the 
unfortunate. It will not take ad- 
vantage of another’s weakness; it 
does not slander; it borrows only 
in extremities, but, if it does, some- 
times find it necessary, it pays 
back with good measure. It will 
not help itself to another’s goods, 
but delights to share its own with 
those who are in need. 

Honesty is ever climb- 
ing upward; conscious 
of its own failings it 
is charitable to all; it 
envies none; it suspects no one 
without good cause, but has faith 
in humanity. Judging from its own 
righteous inclination, it is not quick 
to take offense, but is careful of 
the feelings of another and never 
compromises with dishonesty. The 
honest heart will be true to itself 
and will not act that which it does 
not feel. If it speaks an unkind 
word it will quickly make amends 


Signs of 


Honesty. 
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and seek for pardon; it is quick to 
forgive, as it hopes to be forgiven, 
and will render unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s, and unto God 
that which is God’s. Honesty will 
have one noble purpose in life and 
will calmly and resoultely pursue 
its way. It stands for uprightness 
in thought, deed, and conversation. 
It is the synonym for justice, hon- 
or, integrity and truthfulness. It 
is fair in all its dealings, unbiased 
in judgment; has nothing to con- 
ceal and no flattery to give. It 
gives a light to the eye and a spring 
to the step that worldly attainment 
cannot supply. It is the moulder 
of the highest type of beauty for 
it gives the stamp of genuineness 
to the countenance. 


“But still with honest purpose toil we 
on; : 

And if our steps be upright, straight, 
and true, 

Far in the east, a golden light shall 
dawn, 

And a bright smile of God come burst 
ing through.” 

—Will Carlton. 


Review and Questions. 


1—What is honesty? 

2—How can we cultivate honesty? 

3—Why is business demoralized? 

4—What is one of the encouraging 
signs of the times? . 

5—How are we sometimes dishonest 
in our judgment of other people? 

6—Why should we think and speak 
of people as well as we can? 

7—Give the ideas in the lesson on 
being true to self. 

8—Give your own opinion as to how 
you can be true to yourself. 

9—Why should we be particularly 
honest in little things? 

10—What is meant by exaggeration 
in conversation? 

11—How does dishonesty 
ious life affect the soul? 

12—-What does the wage earner owe 
to her employer? 

13—Should honesty be 
Why? 

14—What does honesty stand for? 

15—Commit to memory the quota- 
tions at the beginning and end of the 
lesson. 


in relig- 


a policy? 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


Fourth Year’s Course. 
LESSON I. 


(For second meeting in October.) 


GOLDSMITH. 


Oliver Goldsmith (1728—1774) 
grew up at Lissoy in Ireland, the 
fifth of a family of eight children, 
of parents who were poor and from 
whom he inherited, says Irving, 
kindliness and incompetency. Lis- 
soy and his life there among the 
Irish villagers are the sources of 
the domestic and rural pictures 
which abound in his writings. Lis- 
soy is the original of the ‘Sweet 
Auburn” of The Deserted Village, 
and the farm which his father ran 
near the town in connection with 
the parsonage, supplied material 
for the rural economy of the Vicar 
of Wakefield. The father himself 
with his wise simplicity, geniality, 
piety, and absurd ignorance of the 
world is the father of the Man in 
Black (Goldsmith himself) in the 
Citizen of the World, the village 
preacher in The Deserted Village, 
who presides at his fireside for a 
train of vagrants, and the genial, 
credulous, and good Dr. Primrose 


in The Vicar of Wakefield. The 
village schoolmaster, ‘‘Paddy” 
Byrne, from whom — Goldsmith 


learned to dabble in verse, is whim- 
sically sketched in The Deserted 
Village, and to his eldest brother 
he dedicated The Traveler. Re- 
turning from school at Edge- 
worthstown, twenty miles away, a 
self-confident youth of sixteen, 
Goldsmith actually had the experi- 
ence which supplies the central situ- 
ation for She Stoops to Conquer, 
that of mistaking the house of a 
country gentleman for an inn. All 
his life he was amiable, easy-going, 
generous. No matter what hard- 


ship or abasement filled his life, 
he was never crushed, never embit- 
tered; “a knack of hoping,” as he 
called it, kept his spirits up. In 
every one of his works the warm 
feeling, the gracious humor, the 
quick sympathy. with everything 
that is sweet and gentle and pure 
reveal the truth that the author 
was constitutionally buoyant. 
Goldsmith’s family was too poor 
to pay his expenses at college, so 
at seventeen years of age, he found 
himself at Trinity college, Dublin, 
in the coarse black gown and red 
cap of the “sizar,’ doing jan- 
itor service and waiting on table, 
and after he had been there two 
years or so, to earn a little money 
which he was as likely as not to 
give to beggars, writing street bal- 
lads and stealing out at night to 
hear them sung. As a student he 
made “but a middling figure,” but 
he was popular with his classmates. 
For his part in a college prank, he 
quarreled with a tutor, ran away, 
and was on the point of sailing for 
America, but was brought back, 
and finally in 1749, got his A. B. 
degree. It was even then a puzzle 
to his relatives what to make of 
him. They proposed the church, 
but Goldsmith’s efforts to take or- 


ders were only half-hearted and 


failed; they proposed law, but the 
borrowed money he set out with 
he gambled away and returned to 
his astonished relatives cheerful 
and penniless. Finally they pro- 
posed medicine, and with the as- 
sistance of friends he reached 
Edinburgh, and Ireland was rid of 
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him. But within two years, upon 
impulse, he left the students among 
whom his story-telling and singing 
had made him popular, and set out 
to complete his studies abroad. Os- 
tensibly to study medicine he went 
to Holland, and thence Spent two 
years, more vagabond than student, 
in wanderings through France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, 
begging his way, or earning a bed 
and a supper by his flute and his 
songs. In 1756 he arrived in 
London, desperately poor, without 
friends or occupation, and with the 
additional disadvantages of an Irish 
accent, a hesitating manner of 
speech, a face which was disfigured 
with the marks of smallpox, and 
a frame which was short and 
chunky. His London life till he 
became famous was a struggle for 
existense. He tried school teaching, 
shopkeeping for an apothecary, 
proof reading in ‘the office of 
Richardson ,the novelist, practicing 
medicine on the strength of a for- 
eign degree which nobody knows 
for sure whether he ever got; and 
finally, after trying to pass exam- 
ination as a hospital mate at Sur- 
geons’ hall, he settled down to the 
drudgery of hack-writing. 

To Goldsmith, thus, literature 
was a last resource; he turned to 
it only after failure to get on in 
each of the half-dozen or so other 
occupations that he tried. In no 
sense did he inherit Grub Street 
sentiment. His point of view, in- 
ferior, perhaps in many ways, to 
that of his fellow workmen, was his 
own and called for the expression 
as soon as he began to feel his feet 
under him, of unhackeneyed opin- 
ion. Naturally, he made errors— 
he regretted, for example, the ten- 
dency of the age to present Shake- 
speare’s plays in the original text 
—but his judgments were usually 
sound and penetrating. _ He pokes 
admirable fun at the fashionable 
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world. He laments the taste for 
unwholesome novels, the praise be- 
stowed on luxury, and the passion 
for gambling among women. © AAS 
pleads the cause of frugality—“the 
foundation of all virtue.” He is 
sensible in his ideas on education. 
He says that “eloquence is not in 
the work but in the thought,” that 
to be eloquent one must feel and 
that it is not “sufficient to feel by 
halves.” On a multitude of sub- 
jects, Goldsmith writes always 
pleasantly, always sympathetically, 
always with good sense. 

In 1764 appeared the first of 
Goldsmith’s long poems, The Tra- 
veler, based upon his ~ travels 
abroad. In 1770 appeared The 
Deserted Village. Both poems 
are didactic. The purpose of the 
Traveler is to express the author’s 
opinion, that so far as happiness is 
concerned, one form of govern- 
ment is aS good as another. 


How small, of all that human hearts 
endure, 

That part which laws and kings can 
cause or cure; 

Still to ourselves to every place con- 
sign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find, 


In The Deserted Village, Gold- 
smith undertook to set forth the 
evils of luxury, which in the course 
of his poem he seems to identify 
with trade. When he attacks lux- 
ury he is vigorous, but when he 
speaks of “trade’s unfeeling train” 
and describes the tears and agonies 
of emigrants in a new land, one 
thinks that he does not carefully 
examine both sides of his question. 
Happily the charm of the poems lies 
not in their philosophy, but in their 
picturesque views of national and 
village life and in the sweetness 
and simplicity of their verse. Gold- 
smith used the verse form of Pope, 
but in spirit his verse is more close- 
ly akin to the verse of the period 
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of Tom Moore. For naturalness 
and sincerity and harmony, such 
passages in Goldsmith as the de- 
scription of the summer evening in 
Auburn are difficult to match: 


Sweet was the sound, when oft at 
evening’s close 

Up yonder hill the 
rose. 

, as I past with careless steps 

’ and slow, 

The mingling notes 
from below; 

The swain responsive as the milk- 
maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet 
their young 

The noisy geese ‘that gabbled o’er the 
ool, 

The playful children just let loose from 
school, 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the 

whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the 
vacant mind;— 

These in sweet confusion sought the 
shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale 
had made. 


village murmur 


came softened 


Between 1767 and 1770, Gold- 
smith published his one novel, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, and his first 
play, The Good Natured Man, and 
three years after, in 1770, his sec- 
ond play, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Of this one novel and these two 
plays, especially of the latter, the 
interest is fresh after nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, sufficient 
proof that even if they reveal the 
author’s skill at observing contem- 
porary manners and morals, they 
also show his instinct for seeing 
beneath the surface the permanent 
traits of human nature. That they 
do exhibit actual observation is one 
point of their superiority over sim- 
ilar pieces of literature of their 
time. In Goldsmith’s plays the 
characters are not stage figures, 
but real men and women, who set 
naturally about the task of making 
their audience laugh. And in the 
plays and in the one novel the in- 
terest is secured without a sugges- 
tion of impropriety or sentimental- 
ity. Goldsmith’s work is healthy, 
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the product of a healthy and genial 
imagination. That it was popular 
among so much of what was ugly 
and unwholesome may be taken as 
proof not only of his own purity of 
mind, but. of the essential purity 
of the English mind. “There are 
a hundred faults in this thing,” 
Goldsmith says truly in his preface 
to the Vicar, whether the faults 
count up to a hundred or not no- 
body cares. Turn through the 
novel; the parts which stir mem- 
ories of former readings are the 
parts opening up Dr. Primrose’s 
character and outlining the family 
group: The upsetting of the face 
wash, for example, and the depart- 
ure of Moses for the Tair decked 
out in bright buckles, cocked hat, 
and black hair ribbon, with the 
family at the door bawling “Good 
luck” to him, till he is out of sight. 
Try now to find words for the 
suggestions of life of these pic- 
tures. Aren’t they all—frank, 
natural, genial—words which de- 
scribe the Vicar? It is the Vicar’s 
personality which prevades_ the 
book and the Vicar’s personality 
must contain something of the very 
soul of the author. If one cares, 
then, to know nothing else of 
Goldsmith’s one should care to 
know this novel if one wishes to 
know at the best the droll humor 
and the broad optimism of the 
genial Irish author. 


While Goldsmith was thus ac- 
quiring fame, he was becorhing im- 
portant in a very remarkable group 
of friends. A memorable event in 
his life was Dr. Johnson’s coming 
to sup with him at his lodging in 
Wine Office court, Fleet street, for 
it brought him the ‘solid friendship 


of one who. stood by, ready to give 


counsel, encouragement, or  pro- 
tection, one or the other of which 


Goldsmith was always in need of. 


Another sincere friend was the 
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more gentle Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
And others were Edmund Burke, 
David Garrick, and James Boswell, 
whose great biography of Dr. 
Johnson gives to Goldsmith’s blun- 
ders and drolleries a prominence, 
which is second only to that which 
Dr. Johnson gets. 


THOMAS MOORE. 


Goldsmith lived just before the 
dawn of the romantic period of 
English verse, which, beginning 
with the lyrics of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth at the very close of 
the eighteenth century, before its 
end with the death of Scott in 1832, 
gave to English poetry the ro- 
mances of Scott and the rich out- 
bursts of Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Keats. With his period, Gold- 
smith was more than abreast and 
held his reputation on grounds 
that have become more solid with 
time. Thomas Moore (1779— 
1852) lived among the romantic 
poets, enjoyed their friendship and 
shared their sympathies. But his 
contribution to their cause was 
chiefly in his reflecting in his Irish 
Melodies the national peculiarities 
’ of temperament of the land of his 
birth, And as the Irish Melo- 
dies represent only an inconsider- 
fable part of his work, and as too 
many of them are apologetic in 
their patriotism rather than faith- 
fully sincere, Moore’s reputation 
has waned with the passing of time. 
Yet a score or so of the Melodies 
defy the action of time and pre- 
serve the care for style, the wild 
undulating melancholy, and _ the 
natural magic of the original un- 
mixed Celt. 

Moore, like his friend, Byron, 
experienced during his life an al- 
most marvelous popularity. When 
he crossed St. George’s channel to 
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England, at the age of twenty, he 
had a metrical translation of the 
Odes of Anacreon with him. By 
means of his social gifts he soon 
had the fashionable world of Lon- 
don enrolled.as his subscribers. He 
was a modern minstrel. In a let- 
ter to his mother he declared that 
he was _ surfeited with duchesses 
and marchionesses and would like 
to exchange his London fineries 
for Irish stew and salt pork. He 
was petted, caressed, and admired. 
Maidens sang his songs and wept 
over them, and he was in heaven 
in spite of his letter to his mother, 
for an obvious. foible of Tom 
Moore’s was. a_ rather frivolous 
hiking for the pleasures of life. 
For the Irish Melodies which ap- 
peared from time to time for more 
than twenty-five years, Moore re- 
ceived nearly £13,000. And so 
great was the fame of these that 
Moore’s publisher, Longmans, paid 
him £3,000—the largest sum 


which up to that time had ever been 


paid for a single poem—for Lalla 
Rookh—before it was written. 
Lalla Rookh is an oriental ro- 
mance, mostly in verse, partly in 
prose. The tale does not interest, 
though it contains much scattered 
beauty and many striking lines. It 
is too artificially smooth, too mawk- 
ishly sentimental. After Lalla 
Rookh, appeared some satires in 
verse and some prose, the most im- 
portant of which was The Life of 
Byron. 


FROM THE IRISH MELODIES. 


*Tis the last rose of summer, 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone; 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 

these 


Believe me, if all endearing 


young charms, 
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Which I gaze on so fondly today, 
Were to change by tomorow, and fleet 
-in my arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fading away! 
Thou wouldst still be adored, as this 
moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around thee dear ruin each wish 
of my heart ‘ 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


TO IRELAND, 


When he who adores thee has left but 
the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 
Oh! say, wilt thou weep, when they 
darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was re- 
signed? 
Yes, weep, and however my foes may 
condemn, 
Thy tears shall efface their decrees; 
For heaven can witness, though guilty 
to them, : 
I have been but too faithful to thee. 


With thee were the dreams of my ear- 
liest love; 


Every thought of my reason was 
thine; 
In my last humble prayer to the 


Spirit above, 
Thy name shall be mingled with 
mine. 
blest are the lovers and friends 
__ who shall live 

The days of thy glory to see; 
But the next dearest blessing that 

heaven can give 
Is the pride.of thus dying for thee. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Oh! 


Says Irving: “Many of his (Gold- 
smith’s) most ludicrous scenes and 
ridiculous incidents have been drawn 
from his own blunders and mis- 
chances, and he seems really to have 
been buffeted into almost every max- 
im imparted by him for the instruc- 
tion of his reader.”’ 

1. What ludicrous scenes and ridicu- 
lous incidents did Goldsmith draw 
from his own blunders and wmis- 
chances? 

2. Explain the use Goldsmith made 
in his writings of the scenes of his 
boyhood. 

38. Can you name some of Gold- 
smith’s maxims into which he may 
have been buffeted by experience? 

4. Why in your opinion was Gold- 
smith popular among his school 
mates? 

5. Would Goldsmith have attained 
greatness if he had come to America? 

6. What do you take to be the im- 
portance in Goldsmith’s life of his 
“knack of hoping’? 

7. Would Goldsmith’s optimism have 
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flowed so freely if he had had domes- 
tic responsibilities? 

8. Dr. Johnson said that Goldsmith 
was a plant that flowered late. Of 
what significance is the fact in Gold- 
smith’s critical hack-work? 

9. The most important of Gold- 
smith’s essays were a series of papers 
called, The Citizen of the World, which 
apeared in the Public Ledger in 1760- 
1761. They consisted of observations 
upon English life from the point of 
view of a Chinaman (who was the 
Citizen of the World.) What is the 
value of such a point of view? 

10. Like the periodical called the 
Spectator, The Citizen of the World 
contains fictitiovs characters: The Cit- 
izen himself, the Man in Black, who is 
supposed to be Goldsmith, Beau Tibbs, 
a tarnished fop, whose servant tells the 
Citzen and the Man in Black when 
they call that Mrs. Tibbs is at a neigh- 
bor’s washing Mr. Tibbs’s shirt be- 
cause the neighbor would lend her tub 
no more, etc: What is the value of 
characters in such gossipy essays as 
Goldsmith’s? ; 

11. Of course it is true in general 
that no government can keep individ- 
uals immune from unhappiness, but 
do you believe that there is no relation 
between the form of a government and 
the happiness of its subjects? 

12. Do you believe that commerciai 
activity depopulates a land? 

13. Do you find the descriptions in 
Goldsmith’s poems true in the exact 
detail or idealized ? 

14. How do you account for the 
fact that the Vicar of Wakefield has 
been translated into almost every lan- 
guage? 

15. Goldsmith received sixty guineas 
for the Vicar. Would that be con- 
sidered good pay at the present time 
for a novel reaching three editions in 
a few months? 

16. Why did all who knew Gold- 
smith love him? 

17. Account for Moore’s popularity 
in society. 

18. Compare Moore in society with 
Goldsmith. 

19. Which of the two men do you 
take to be more thoroughly Irish? 

20. Goldsmith and Moore both at- 
tended Trinity College, Dublin, and 
neither was rated as a good student. 
Do you know other famous authors 
who did not succeed as students? 

21. Are Moore’s songs musical with- 
out being sung? 

22. From this point of view com- 


pare the songs of Shakespeare, Keats, 


Moore. 

23. Are the modern songs which you 
know musical as you read them mere- 
ly? 

24. What is the difference between 


Goldsmith’s poetry and Moore’s? 
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A PSALM-SONNET. 
Emily Calhoun Clowes. 


Dear Father-God, since Thou o’er me hast given 
Thine Angels tender charge—in all my ways 

To keep me safe and true, lest hopeless days 

My soul o’erwhelm, and some dark hour, riven 
With self-destruction shut out Thee and Heaven; 
Since Thou dost bid them reach far down to raise 
My body up in their sweet hands lest strays 

My wand’ring step from Thee; since Thou art driven 
By humanest of love the way to clear 

Of shadow and of mist that I may see 

Thy light within my life earthbound and drear, 
And know Thy pinions when they sheiter me,— 
O, may I not forget to keep Thee near 


With “Father” on my lips eternally. 


if t had a denkey and he weuldn’t go, 
Des you think Pd beat him! Qh, no, ne. 
Pd ge to his master and say, “Your Sack 


’S a bit tco slow; give my fifty back!” 


LETTERS FROM DOROTHY. 


VI. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 
. August roth. 
My Dears: 

Did you ever ride a cunning lit- 
tle burro? No? Neither did I. 
For one donkey to perch on another 
seemed too ridiculous, so I rode in 
‘me kerridge.’ It is funny to see 
people making such a point of cow- 
boy garb and Mexican sombreros 
as if it were typical, 1 can’t say 
what might be in other. parts, but 
I truly believe that no ‘fative of 
Colorado Springs ever saw a leath- 
er stockinged, wild-eyed, pistol- 
banging rancher within speaking 
distance of Tejon (te hone, good 
people, not te-John as a friend of 
mine had it;—p. s.: when you are 
in an unpronouncable locality, keep 
still till the other fellow does 
things!) Street. Kase why? Because 
Colorado Springs is a temperance 
town. And _ typical cowboys are 


aa 


like to be 
beer (see 


Shakesperean enough to 
born bare-faced in their 
Ophelia). 

I’ve often wondered why Utahns 
on their way to Denver don’t stop 
at Colorado Springs more than they 
do. The town is certainly worth a 
visit. When I say town I mean, of 
course, the district, for to the visitor 
even pretty little Manitou, distant 
as it is, (a ten cent fare distant), 
does not seem a thing apart. And 
the odd thing about it all is that 
after going twenty-four hours due 
east, you arrive in the vety decided 
west. Even Denver is more west- 
ern than San Francisco. Our lit- 
tle Salt Lake, despite its countrified 
appearance, has something  aris- 
tocratic somewhere in its atmos- 
phere. Perhaps because a large 
portion of it is used to Fifth Ave- 
nue and knows how to walk down 
the Mall without pointing or open- 
ing its mouth. 

Ay, but the mountains of Colo- 


Be 
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rado! They are a delight. And it 
is at the Springs you get the full ef- 
fect of them. At Denver they are 
distant. Can I describe to you the 
never-tiring beauty of the rhythmic 
Cheyenne (Indian for ‘buffalo’) 
range as it purples under the fading 
sky or stands clean cut and assert- 
ive in the glow of the fairest, sweet- 
est early morning that the earth 
could know? One can look at it 
and dream long dreams. 


But I cannot wax enthusiastic 
over its peak of peaks. Whatever 
on the globe Pike wanted to scale 
it for when it must have been plain- 
ly heavily shrouded by winter 
mists and the lesser view points 
more to his use, I cannot see. Cap- 
tain Zebulon P. may rest peaceably 
on his post cards without any dis- 
turbance from me. I turn with re- 
lief to my Cosmopolitan and Paul 
Jones. ’Owever, I may be hourly 
showin’ my hignorance.  Pike’s 
Peak is the one extortionate thing 
of the region. The wonderful cog 
road is wonderful, but it jolts you 
to a jelly. The altitude makes even 
a strong man feel as if he were on 
the “cheapest kind of a cheap jag” 
(so one expressed it). And four 
times out of five the clouds are so 
thick that you get no view what- 
ever. My head was whirling like a 
merry-go-round. If being in the 
clouds made you feel like this, I 
was glad that I wasn’t a poet! 
Poor things! After all, they must 
suffer a good deal more than the 
reading public. But, oh, to see the 
“Magnificent view” they talked 
about! Vain hope. The top of 
the peak is one big mass of rock 
broken into bits by the frost. The 
frost, I think, was left by tourists 
who paid five dollars each for be- 
ing jerked into an angelic vapor 
that shut out the ungodly world 
completely, but failed to produce 


that heavenly feeling. Then there 


s- 
od 


- sandstone. 
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is a lunch counter where you pay 
fifty cents to have the bill of fare 
mentioned, other things proportion- 
ate. ‘“Pike’s Peak or bust” should 


_be changed to “Pike’s Peak, and 


come back busted.” 


The Cripple Creek trip is well 
worth taking. But I want to tell 
you about the drives. We think we 
had the cheapest trips with the 
nicest driver going. Half way be- 
tween Colorado Springs and Mani- 
tou is Barr’s carriage station. You 
reach it for a five cent fare. There 
1S an Opposition stand on the other 
side, so be sure to get the right one. 
Mr. Barr’s was the first Garden of 
the Gods station. He began with 
one team which he drove himself. 
Now he has a plentitude of fine 
teams and excellent drivers, and a 
goodly number of dear, willing, pa- 
thetic little burros. Hack drivers 
do take advantage of tourists in 
spite of the fixed rates. This Mr. 
Barr never does. He has worked 
hard to become a fixture and he 
wishes to keep his business straight 
and right. And just as we went 
regularly to Barr’s, we called regu- 
larly for Mr. Taylor to drive us. 
For I am quite sure that these two 
men made our drives so much more 
interesting than any one else would 
have done. And because this letter 
is a kind of little guide book, in this 
part, at least, I want to help you a 
little in choosing drives. First take 
the Garden of the Gods trip (fifty 
cents), adding Glen Eyrie (twenty- 
five cents more) the home of Gen- 
eral Palmer, who has built the fine 
drives besides doing many more 
things for the public good. 

The Garden of the Gods was so 
called because the Indians used to 
worship there. Don’t expect great 
towers of shining white alabaster. 
The finest formations are of red 
It is a bit disappointing 


to some. But the Garden of the 
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Gods is a beautiful, inspiring sight. 
I have never seen anything more 
exquisite than the coloring lent by 
those great red spires blended with 
the changing sky and the strange, 
alluring greens in the open places. 
You might choose a moonlight visit 
here. The moon is a glorious lady 
in Colorado. 


Then take the High Drive 
($1.25), the most enjoyable six 
hour trip you ever had. Blessings 
upon General Palmer for making 
the mountains easy of access. And 
praises to the Lord for creating 
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high. Fifty cents would be ample. 
But the drive through the canyon is 
remarkably cheap. One bit of wHat 
you will see the picture (frontis- 


- piece) shows so much better than 


words. It is a glory fora life time 
to shut one’s eyes and see it come 
again. 

And ever comes the thought what 
Utah will be some day when some 
broadminded man of means shall 
do for us what Palmer and Stratton 
have done for Colorado Springs. 
There are no mountains that sur- 
pass ours. We shall know that 


CATHEDRAL SPIRES, GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


such a beautiful world. And now 
you have had a wide view of sur- 


rounding country, if a third trip is” 


possible, take a journey to White 
(or Williams) canyon. This is the 
Temple, Drives (61.00). care 
end, if you haven't seen large caves 
you will probably like to enter the 
Cave of the Winds. The chambers 
are roomy and one ceiling of flow- 
ering alabaster is very pretty. The 
price 


of admission ($1.00) is too: 


when they are commonly accessible, 
speed the day! There is no range 
like the Wasatch+range. There is 
no sun like the sun that sinks so. 
radiantly happy into the glowing 
bosom of our breathless sea whose 
islands are as other people’s moun-- 
tains. Changing climate and the 
air. of habitation shall make our 
dreariness mossy and_ tender- 
leafed. Every summer the colum- 
bine whitens a larger patch of hill- 
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side hollow and the golden-rod is 
golder still. And over to the east 
those savage mountains are making 
for themselves young coverings of 
pine (like early goatskins) to soften 
their mighty nakedness. O thou 
dear mountains that lift thy fear- 
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less heads far into the blue that 
veileth His Infinitude, may my foot 
never long for thee in vain, nor 
mine eye lessen thy grandeur, nor 
my soul lose thy freedom, nor the 
eye of my spirit thy truth! 


Dorothy. 


A BOY WHOSE NAME WAS DAN. 


Susa A. Talmage. 


I. 


The boy was born. some time in 
September—the eleventh or the 
twelfth I think it was. He was in 
good time christened Daniel 
Wright, and his surname was Os- 
good. The “Daniel” was for his 
father, and his grandfather, and his 
great, great, great grandfathers for 
I cannot tell how many times back ; 
Wright was his mother’s family 
name. During his babyhood he was 
“Dannie,” or sometimes the more 
dignified “Little Daniel” but from 
the day he first entered school he 
was known at home and elsewhere 
as simply “Dan.” 

He was a queer little chap from 
the very beginning of him. No 
‘other baby in either family which 
had left a record of its doings and 
accomplishments could hope to 
compete with this latest prodigy. 
He walked a full month before or- 
dinary babies are expected to take 
their first tottering steps alone and 
one day when he was just ten and 
one-half months old he surprised 
and enraptured his parents by put- 
ting up his dainty lips into a pucker 
and saying as his father entered the 
room, “Papa Dan.” 

His hair was very curly and very, 


very black. All the Osgoods who | 


had borne the name of Daniel ‘for 
years back had hair which was also 


very curly and very, very black. 
His eyes were gray with not a trace 
of blue in them. This bit of his 
personal make-up was his mother’s 
gift to him, and somehow along 
with their rare coloring she had 
managed to give him the changing 
expressions and the quick glint of 
mirth which her own possessed. 

He was slender and rather frail 
in build. This characteristic he in- 
herited from no one knows where, 
for all the Osgoods and Wrights 
were strong and sturdy with much 
warm bounding life. 

The day of his entrance into 
school marked an epoch in the boy’s 
life ; it was in September and withal 
his birthday. It was the day upon 
which he left off his linen Buster 
Brown suits and donned real trou- 
sers. The new suit, trousers, coat, 
tie, and waist was found in his 
chair at the breakfast table that 
morning ; it took him just three and 
one-half minutes from the time he 
entered the room to kick the baggy 
Busters into a corner and stand ar- 
rayed in all the added dignity of his 
six years. 

He went to school at nine o’clock. 
At ten thirty he was at home se- 
renely sitting upon the front porch 
and dangling his legs to the tune of 
“Cling! Clang! Goes the Black- 
smith’s Hammer,” which he was 


-singing to himself with orig- 
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inal variations. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to his presence there he 
raised his beautiful eyes to his 
mother’s face and answered, ‘Don’t 
like school ; that woman there never 
said a word about my trousers.” 

It was only after much coaxing 
and the space of many days that he 
returned to school at all; then upon 
his entrance into the pretty room 
the teacher met him at the door and 
gave his mother a seat, and in the 
sweetest of voices said, “What a 
perfectly lovely pair of trousers 
Dan has on; I am sure we shall be 
good friends for I just love boys 
who wear dark blue trousers and 
white waists.” 

That settled it. From that hour 
he was dear Miss Macy’s friend and 
champion until his mother declared 
she was sometimes made jealous. 

To add to the joys of his new life 
he was given a brand new primer 
with a spray of golden-rod across 
the cover. His seat was the crown- 
ing glory, however, for it was at 
the same table and indeed right be- 
side the loveliest little girl! During 
the first day that he sat there he was 
a bit shy. She looked so much like 
the great wax dolls in the windows 
down town that he was afraid to 
touch her for fear she would break. 
But how he watched her! her hair 
was yellow and all in curls that 
reached to her waist; her eyes were 
as blue as the sash which she wore 
upon her white dress. 


They did not speak all that morn- 
ing, but at the noon time he found 
her in the entrance way with her 
finger in her mouth waiting for 
him, and when he approached she 
sidled up and put up her lips to be 
kissed. That settled another thing 
for the boy for that night he told 


Mama all about it and added by. 


way of explanation, “I love her 
Mama, I wish she lived with us.” 
The boy had no sister. 
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Her name was Bernice, but he 
promptly shortened it to “Necie.”, 
With the aid of his new friends that 
school year was made one long 
wonder-time to him. By Christmas 
he was able to write a greeting to - 
his father and sign it in his own 
hand, “Your loving son, Dan.” 

During the April time a sad 
thing happened. Dan came home 
from school one day with-a bright 
red spot on each cheek; he could 
eat no dinner though he tried to 
to please Mama. The doctor came 
and looked at his tongue, then he 
shook his head and Mama, who 
was watching, turned very white. 
Then Father carried him off to bed 
and after that he forgot everything 
for a long, long time. Mama told 
him afterwards that he had been 
very ill and had kept calling for 
“Necie” and “dear Miss Macy.” 
His teacher had been there by his 
bedside so much that she was al- 
most made ill herself but he did 
not know her. 


But there was somthing else 
which Mama never told him, and 
this was what it was. When he 
called so earnestly for his teacher 
and his mother bent over him, her 
whole heart breaking for fear she 
should lose her little son, he used to 
put his hot hands so tenderly on her 
face and call her “dear Miss Macy,” 
again and again. He seemed to 
have forgotten his mother so that 
gradually there came to be a queer 
hurt in his mother’s heart. She did 
not want any other woman, no mat- 
ter who she was, to shut her so 
much out of the life of her boy, so 
one day when the two watchers 
were by the bedside, each holding 
a hot little hand, something in the 
mother’s face or actions must have 
betrayed her for the teacher looked 
up and gave a little cry. It was just 
as 1f some one had struck her, for 
she seemed to understand that look 
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to mean as plainly as words, “You 
have taken so much of my little son 
from me and he is all I have.” 

The little teacher laid the hand 
which she held very tenderly on 
the coverlid and. going around be- 
hind Mama she just brushed her 
hair with her lips and said in a 
choky voice, 

“But I have not even one; not 
even one little sick boy to cry over,” 
and then before Mama could an- 
swer one word she had passed out 
of the room and was on her way 
home. 
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I do not know what was said 
nor what that little mother did, but 
that night when Dan opened his 
eyes with all the cruel fever light 
gone from them for the first time 
for so long, he found them both, 


his mother and his teacher, sitting 
there beside his bed and in his first 
halting sentence he coupled their 
names, 
“Why, 
Macy!” 


Mama and dear Miss 


(To be continued.) 


AUTUMN GLORY. 
Bob Ellerbeck. 


Through the late fall’s cloudy haze, 
On the mountain-tops ablaze, 


Autumn leaves of flaunting reds 
Signal with their flaming heads ; 


Ti their last resplendence ail— 
Fairest just before they fall. 


Age brings naught but beauty there, 
Time but makes them all more fair ; 


Soft the leaves when Boreas blows 
Fall as petals of a rose, 


And in beauty still they rest, 
Lying on the kind earth's breast. 


Death we mortals may not mect 
In a way that’s half so sweet. 


Would that we might leave this world 
With our flag of strength unfurled,— 


With our badge of beauty high, 
As the leaves of Autumn die! 


REMARHABLE PARALLELS. 
Osborne Widtsoe, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


IX. POINTING OUT A SUCCESSOR. 


lug 


At one time, the ancient people 
of God refused longer to live ac- 
cording to the civil order which He 
had established for them. They 
were tired of the rule of the judges, 
and clamored for a king, that they 
might be ruled as were the nations 
round about them. Accordingly, 
one Saul, a mighty man of valor, 
was chosen by the prophets to rule 
over Israel. 

But honored men do not always 
fulfil all the hopes of the parties 
that elevate them. Often, indeed, 
these men become a disappointment. 
After many years of strife and war, 
Saul began to experience internal 
troubles with his party. He was 
not in unison, and the clanging dis- 
cord of his trouble weighed heavily 
upon his heart. Besides, because 
of the harassing border warfare of 
the Philistines he was constantly 
irritated and vexed, until at last a 
deep melancholy settled upon him. 
“The spirit of the Lord had depart- 
ed from Saul,” says the sacred his- 
torian, “and an evil spirit from the 
Lord troubled him.” 

At this time David, the son of 
Jesse, the Bethlehemite, was called 
to drive away. the evil spirit. Al- 
ready, David was famed as a harp- 
ist, as “a mighty valiant man,” as 
“a man of war and prudent in 
speech,” and as a man of “a come- 
ly person.” Moreover the people 
declared, “The Lord is with him.” 
So it came to pass that this highly 
favored Judean harpist was greatly 
loved of Saul, and was able to dis- 
pel the dark moods of the king. 

However, David was not always 


so well and favorably known. The 
youngest of eight sons, he had gen- 
erally to remain at home while his. 
older brothers carried forward the 
honor of their house. David tend- 
ed his father’s flocks; and on the 
rolling hills and mountain-sides of 
Judea, he learned to know his God, 
and to praise Him in exalted song 
and soul-inspiring music. One day 
Samuel, the great prophet of Israel, 
was told to anoint one of the sons 
of Jesse successor to Saul, who had 
displeased the Lord. At Bethle- 
hem, Samuel caused Jesse to bring 
his sons before him. First Eliab 
came, and Samuel said, ‘Surely, 
the Lord’s anointed is before me.” 
But the Lord answered, “I have re- 
jected him.” 
but Samuel said, “Neither hath the 
Lord chosen this.””’ Then Shammah 
passed by; and again Samuel said, 
“Neither hath the Lord chosen 
this.” Thus did seven sons of Jesse 
pass before the searching eye of the 
prophet—and they were all reject- 
ed. 

Then said Samuel, “Are here all 
thy children?” and Jesse answered, 
“There remaineth yet the youngest, 
and, behold, he keepeth the sheep.” 
But though he was the youngest of 
so many brave and stalwart sons, 
and was honored with no more ex- 
alted duty than that of keeping the 
sheep, yet was David sent for. As 
he passed before the prophet, ruddy 
and beautiful of countenance, the 
Lord said, “Arise, anoint him; for 
this is he.’ Then Samuel anointed 
David to be king over Israel, “and 
the spirit of the Lord,” says the 
chronicler, “came mightily upon 
David from that day forward.” 


Then came Abinadab, 
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Yet, it could-not but seem at first 
that Samuel was mistaken. David 
was only a shenherd lad, he had not 
been trained at court or at war, nor 
had he the giant stature of the first 
king, Saul. Moreover, Saul had 
sons to succeed him. So far as hu- 
man wisdom could foresee, Jona- 
than would be the second king of 
Israel. However, David had the 
Lord with him. In an incredibly 
short time he attained the popular- 
ity which brought him to the court 
as harpist to the afflicted king. At 
court he had ample opportunities 
‘to’show his powers. He entered 
with zest into the wars with the 
Philistines, and returned covered 
with glory. He became the cham- 
pion of the Israelitish forces, the 
feared foeman of the enemy, the 
idol of the people. His warlike re- 


nown rivaled that of the king. 
When the armies returned from 
battle, the women of Israel met 


them, singing: 

“Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands.” 
Then was Saul very angry, for 
the saying displeased him ; and from 
that day forward, Saul looked upon 

David with a jealous eye. 

If it had before seemed incredi- 
ble that David should ever become 
king of Israel, it seemed still more 
so now. It is true that by his mar- 
riage with Michal, he became sec- 
ond only to Jonathan. But Saul’s 
hatred of the popular Judean grew 
daily in intensity; the trials of the 
favorite and the obstacles in his 
path, multiplied in number. One 
day, the maddened king threw a 
spear at David as he was playing 
the harp. David fled from court, 
and then began his life as an out- 
law. It. seemed more impossible 
than ever that he should rule Israel. 


However, Saul himself was not, 


very generally loved in ‘the king- 


dom of Israel: When David fled. - 
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to the hills and gathered about him 
his kinsmen, he found that there 
were many discontents eager to 
follow his leadership. He was soon 
the captain, therefore, of a large 
heterogeneous band. With this 
following, he attacked and over- 
came the border ruffians and free- 
booters, who molested his people, 
and in wily way, made friends with 
the elders of Judea. Meanwhile, 
Saul pursued the outlaw from place 
to place, and made it seem stili 
more impossible that he should ever 
wear the sovereign’s crown. 

Nevertheless, the. day of. fulfil- 
ment came. David had acquired a 
large following, and extensive pos- 
sessions. The dangers that beset 
him on Hebrew soil were thereby 
increased. Consequently he had al- 
lied himself with the Philistines and 
had settled in the Philistine town of 
Ziklag. The Philistines, mean- 
while, thought this an opportune 
time to declare war against Israel. 
The dreaded Judean champion was 
their friend. Saul alone would 
most probably be unable to with- 
stand their fierce attack. The ar- 
mies met on Mount Gilboa. Bitter 
was the fight of that gloomy day; 
terrible the despair of the king, who. 
made battle with the fateful mes- 
sage of the Endor witch ringing in 
his ears. That day Jonathan was. 
slain, and Abinadab and Malchis- 
hau, all sons of Saul. The splen- 
did Hebrew army was routed be- 
fore the idol-worshipers of the 
southwestern coast. And in the 
end Saul, in utter despair, took his 
sword and fell upon it. “So Saul 
died, and his three sons, and his 
armor-bearer, and all his men, that 
same day together.” 

David was now again a free and’ 
unmolested man. Immediately on 
the death of Saul, the outlaw cap- 
tain was. crowned king at Hebron. 
There he reigned for seven years, 
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then he was declared king over all 
Israel. For forty years, he lived a 
fulfilment of the inspired selection 
of the prophet Samuel. 


2. 


On the fourteenth day of April, 
1832, was baptized into the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
one of the greatest leaders and or- 
ganizers known in the history of 
modern America. The great man 
was a humble carpenter and glazier, 
the ninth child in a poor family of 
five sons and six daughters. He 
had received only a little common 
school education ; and, at the age of 
sixteen, he had begun business for 
himself. Certainly, from such a 
beginning, one could not have pre- 
dicted a brilliant future. Never- 
theless, the germ of greatness was 
in the man; and after the Lord’s 
own appointed time of preparation, 
Brigham Young stood forth a 
mighty statesman and prophet in 
the midst of a driven people. 

It was the fall of the year of his 
baptism. Mormonism had taken a 
firm hold of the mind of Brigham 
Young; it gave him neither peace 
by day nor rest at night. .To him it 
was the whole gospel of Christ or 
nothing at all, and he longed to 
meet the prophet, Joseph Smith— 
to receive a sure and abiding test1- 
mony that the young Green Moun- 
tain boy was indeed a prophet of 
God. So Brigham Young, with his 
brother Joseph and Elder Heber C. 
Kimball, journeyed to Kirtland. 
The prophet was felling trees in the 
forest ; but even as a humble wood- 
chopper, he was revealed to Brig- 
ham Young as a man of God. That 
evening Brigham Young was asked 
to pray. The spirit rested upon 
him in power and he spoke in 
tongues. Immediately, the prophet 
Joseph, received the interpretation. 
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He declared it to be the language 
spoken by Adam in the garden of , 
Eden. Then, after Brigham Young 
had left the room, Joseph said; 
“The time will come when brother 
Brigham will preside over this 
church.” 

Now, it is to be remembered that 
this was the first meeting of the 
prophet with Brigham Young, also, 
that Brigham Young had been a 
member of the Church for less than 
six months. Moreover, Brigham 
Young was at the time a common 
laborer, and an unlettered man. 
There were already in the Church 
many men—such as Oliver Cow- 
dery and Sidney  Rigdon—who 
were much better educated than 
Brigham Young. From a human 
point of view, they were by far 
more likely candidates for the 
presidency of the Church than he. 
It is not a little surprising, there- 
fore, that Joseph Smith should dare 
to make such a prediction at his 
first meeting with the carpenter. 
And if Joseph Smith were an im- 
postor we shall certainly expect to 
see the prediction fall unfulfilled. 
On the other hand, if the prediction 
is fulfilled in spite of all obstacles, 
Joseph Smith must have been cer- — 
tainly a prophet of God. 

The story of the life of Brigham 
Young is worthy of close and rev-’ 
erent study. That very fact, how- 
ever, precludes the necessity of any 
detailed account here of this event- 
ful story. We shall select only a 
few points of interest in our pres- 
ent study. In the fall of 1833, the 
Saints were expelled, it will be re- 
membered, from Jackson county, 
Missouri. When the news of this 
expulsion reached Kirtland, volun- 
teers were called to “redeem” Zion; 
and in the spring of 1834, the 


~march of Zion’s Camp towards Mis- 


souri began. Brigham Young was 
a member of Zion’s Camp. He was 
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a captain of ten; and with his 
steady good nature and _ strong 
faith, he often cheered his associ- 
ates in that toilsome journey. The 
camp failed in its ostensible pur- 
pose, but succeeded in testing the 
mettle of its men. Brigham Young 
was apparently, however, no near- 
er the front than two years before. 
_ The next year Joseph Smith was 
inspired to choose twelve apostles. 
Accordingly, on the fourteenth of 
February, 1835, the surviving 
members of Zion’s Camp were 
called together, and from their 
number twelve men were chosen 
by the three witnesses of the Book 
of Mormon. The order of the new 
apostles, as they were called, was as 
follows: 


1. Lyman E. Johnson. 
. Brigham Young. 

. Heber C. Kimball. 
Orson Hyde. 

David W. Patten. 
Luke S. Johnson. 
Wm. E McLellin. 

. John F. Boynton. 

. Orson Pratt. 

10. William Smith. 
11. Thomas B. Marsh. 
42. Pariey.P > Pratt. 


Now, indeed, Brigham Young 
was among the leaders of the 
Church, and very near the head, 
too. There was, however, no indi- 
cation even now that he would suc- 
ceed Joseph Smith. The Church 
had never faced the problem of se- 
‘lecting a successor, so that the fact 
of Brigham’s being the second 
chosen, most probably had no sig- 
nificance to the saints of that day. 
Moreover, Brigham Young did not 
long remain the second in order in 
the quorum. At a grand council 
held May second, 1835, the newly 
chosen apostles were arranged ac- 
cording to seniority. Brigham 
Young then became third member, 
as follows: 
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Thomas B. Marsh. 
David W. Patten. 
Brigham Young. 

» Heber Co Kimball: 
Orson Hyde. 

. William E. McLellin. 
sibarley «Pe Pratt? 

. Luke S. Johnson. 

. William Smith. 

10. Orson Pratt. 

11. John F. Boynton. 

12. Lyman E. Johnson. 

These men formed together, of 
course, a presiding quorum, second 
only to the first presidency. Still, 
Brigham Young was not yet really 
presiding over the Church. 

For several years, Brigham 
Young was conspicuous mainly in 
the mission-field. When he did 
return to the body of the Church 
and become prominent there, it was 
in such a way that his prospects for 
the presidency were indubitably 
clouded. For, in the year 1837, 
there was a financial panic in the 
Church. Several of the twelve 
apostles became bitter toward the 
prophet, and sought his overthrow. 
Brigham Young, however, was his 
true and steadfast friend. He de- 
clared firmly and fearlessly in the 
face of his enemies that Joseph 
Smith was a prophet of God. Of 
course, such action turned the tide 
of menace and accusation against 
himself. Indeed, so bitter did the 
hatred of Brigham Young become, 
that he was forced to flee from 
Kirtland to escape mob violence. 

It was in midwinter of 1837 that 
Elder Young fled from Ohio, and 
in March, 1838, he reached the city 
of the saints, at Far West, Mis- 
souri. However, 1838 was an 
eventful year in the history of the 
Church. The cruel exterminating 
order of Governor Boggs was is- 
sued that year. The mob militia 
of Missouri literally drove the Mor- 
mons out of their state. Joseph 
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Smith and many friends were be- 
trayed into the hands of the enemy 
and imprisoned; and the saints 
were left to fend for themselves. 
At this critical period, the magnifi- 
cent leadership of Brigham Young 
was made evident. He planned the 
removal of the saints from Mis- 
souri, and labored diligently in car- 
rying out those plans. He showed 
himself a superb organizer, a nat- 
ural pioneer. With President Kim- 
ball, he formed a covenant that he 
would not cease his strenuous ef- 
forts till every member of the 
Church should be safely removed 
from Missouri and established in a 
more hospitable place; and most 
faithfully did he fulfil that cove- 
nant. 

Meanwhile, he had become the 
second member of the quorum of 
twelve apostles through the martyr- 
dom of David W. Patten, October 
25, 1838. And on March 17, 1839, 
he became virtually the head of the 
quorum through the excommuni- 
cation of Thomas B. Marsh. Ver- 
ily, the Lord was slowly leading 
His servant to the front. 

Brigham Young was not yet, 
however, president of the quorum 
of apostles. That honor did not 
come io him until January 19, 1841. 
On that date, the prophet Joseph, 
received a revelation in which the 
Lord said, “I give unto you my ser- 
vant Brigham Young to be a Pres- 
ident over the twelve traveling 
council, which twelve hold the keys 
to open up the authority of my 
kingdom upon the four corners of 
the earth, and after that to send my 
word to every creature.” Now, 
without doubt, was Joseph’s proph- 
ecy in part fulfilled; for was not 
Brigham Young in his position of 
president of its second greatest 
quorum virtually a president over 
the Church? 

But the prophecy was not yet ac- 
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complished in full. There remained 
yet to be enacted some important 
scenes in Church history, before’ 
Brigham Young could lay claim to 
the mantle of the Prophet Joseph. 
Meanwhile, President Young was 


the prophet’s most trustworthy 
counselor in the trying days of the 
Nauvoo persecution. President 
Young had spent much time 
in ° missionary labor. Now, 
however, he was commanded 
of: the. Lord to: jceimaiieerae 


home, to look after his own family, 
and to help in the government of 
the Church. Thus it happened that 
he became one of the most active 
builders of Nauvoo, the City 
Beautiful, that he sat in its city 
council, and that he became one of 
the chief solicitors of means to 
beautify the new home of the 
Saints. Twice he went on brief 
missions to the East to secure nec- 
essary funds. The second mission 
carried him beyond the fateful 27th. 
of June, 1844. When he hastened 
back to stricken Nauvoo, it was to 
take part in the sad funeral services 
of the murdered prophet and the 
patriarch of the Church. 

After the martyrdom of Joseph 
and Hyrum, considerable confusion 
reigned for some time in the minds 
of the bereaved saints. There were 
in the Church many ambitious men. 
These came forward immediately, 
and laid claim to the right. to lead 
the Church. Sidney Rigdon, par- 
ticularly, also William Smith, Wil- 
liam Marks, and others held that 
the keys of presidency were with 
them. And the question that natu- 
rally perplexed the people was, 
“Who does hold the keys?” 

On August eighth, there was 
held a public meeting to decide the 
mooted question. Sidney Rigdon 


-appeared before the people and 


aired his claims for an hour and a 
half. He was followed by Brigham 


REMARKABLE 


Young. The president of the 
‘Twelve was now in his forty-fourth 
year, strong of mind and of body, 
and conspicuous for his vigorous 
manhood. He had shown himself 
firm and steadfast in faith, able in 
organization and government. 
Moreover he understood the gos- 
pel. When the news of the assas- 
sination reached him, he was with 
Orson Pratt in New Hampshire. 
And “the first thing I thought of,” 
says President Young, “was wheth- 
er Joseph had taken the keys of the 
Kingdom with him from the earth. 
Brother Orson Pratt sat on my left, 
we were both leaning back in our 
chairs. Bringing my hand down 
on my knee, I said, ‘The keys of 
the Kingdom are right here with 
the Church.’ ”’ 


When, therefore, Sidney Rigdon 
had closed his cold and uninspiring 


hharangue, the people turned in- 
stinctively to Brigham Young. 
“Fis voice, appearance, and the 


wisdom and clearness with which 
he pointed out the order of the 
Priesthood,” says the best of the 
few historians who have touched 
the life of Brigham Young, “all in- 
dicated the man whom God had se- 
lected to guide His Israel. Rigdon 
was repudiated, and the congrega- 
tion said one to another, ‘The spirit 
of Joseph rests upon Brigham.’ ”’ 


Thus was Brigham Young, as 
president of the Twelve, accepted 
as the acting head of the Church. 
During the long, perilous days that 
followed, he directed with a strong 
and confident hand the danger- 
strewn way. ‘Trusting with child- 
like faith in the God who has never 
yet forsaken His people, Brigham 
Young led them across the wild and 
desert plains to the peaceful dream- 
home of the prophet Joseph. There 
President Young, with almost in- 
comparable skill and wisdom, or- 
ganized a great American common- 
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wealth, and unfurled the American 
standard. And on December. 5, 
1847, the great statesman, and pio- 
neer, and prophet, was unanimous- 
ly sustained by the Twelve Apos- 
tles, as president of the Church, 
an action which was heartily rati- 
fied by the saints in a conference 
held October 8, 1848. 

Thus was that early, momentous 
prediction of Joseph Smith literally 
fulfilled; and thus did God, in a 
perilous time, point out the Church 


that received His divine approval. 


For comparison, we recall now, 
that, when the reign of Saul was 
near a close, the prophet Samuel 
was sent to anoint a successor to 
the king. Samuel was inspired to 
overlook the great and stalwart sons 
of Jesse, and to ask for the humble 
shepherd lad, David. Him the 
prophet anointed, and declared to 
be the Lord’s own appointed king 
of Israel. Long years passed by in 
strife and jealousy and hate. But 
at last the time of the Lord was 
come. Saul and his sons were slain. 
David was elected and declared 
king. And Samuel, who long had 
stood as a prophet of God was once 
more vindicated in that position. 


So, in the nineteenth century, the 
prophet Joseph met a humble car- 
penter and glazier. The spirit 
of the stranger impressed the 
prophet, and he declared that this 
carpenter should one day preside 
over. the Chureh of Christ. The 
days and the years passed by until 
they numbered many. ‘The lives 
of both the prophet and his friend 
were full of trial and danger. But 
through steadfastness in trial and 
perfect faith the carpenter rose to 
be an Apostle of Christ, and then 
President of the quorum of Twelve. 
When the prophet was slain, and 
the aspiring ones in Israel clamored 
for the leadership of the people, 
Brigham Young's spirit caught 
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and held the people. His mastery 
and organizing power brought or- 
der out of confusion. His indom- 
itable will overcame the desert, and 
laid the foundations of an inland 
empire. And at last, after many 
years of faithful toil, he was 
crowned with the fulfilment of the 
prophet’s prediction: he was made 
the president of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Now, to return to the prophets. 
Samuel is accented by the whole be- 
lieving world as a true prophet of 
God. His wonderful inspiration 
in the selection of David, and the 
fulfilment of that inspiration, are 
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believed to be incontrovertible evi- _ 
dence of his divine authority. But 
was not Joseph Smith’s prophecy 
just as daring? Did it not require 
just as much divine inspiration? 
And was it not as literally fulfilled ? 
Who, then, will dare to say that 
Joseph Smith was not so truly a 
prophet of God as was Samuel of 
old? 
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Record,’ The 


AN INCIDENT. 


Minnie Moore Brown. 


The fun, provoked by Nell’s 
nonsense, had reached its height. 
Her bright spirits were undimmed, 
but her unfailing tact prompted 
her to subside, when the hostess 
suggested music, and the guests 
seated themselves in the front par- 
lor where the piano stood. 

Nearly all the young people 
present were close friends, some of 
them having been neighbors since 
childhood. However, a few of 
them, among whom was Nell, were 
comparative strangers. She was 
away from home, and though no 
one suspected it, was often home- 
sick. In truth, her high spirits to- 


night were partly due to the desire 


to forget an undefined aching 1n—_ 


her heart. Instead of listening to 
the songs, she began to whisper 
with her neighbor, and, in a few 
minutes, both were again laughing. 

Then one of the girls struck the 
opening bars of the “Mocking 
Bird.” Next instant Nell had 
reached the player’s side, and lift- 
ed her hands from the keys. She 


turned to the wondering faces 
about her, and with trembling 
lips and tear-filled eyes, she said, 
“My mother played that when I 
was a little girl at home.” 


From Aunt Ruth, 


AND HER SISTERS. 


“It was very sweet of you, Ruth- 
ie, just hike: your own good heart; 
Mary is quite determined when she 
thinks she is right, but she is a good 
sister nevertheless and it was the 
proper thing to let her have her 
own way; she is much older than 
you.” , 

“But, Auntie, Mary always has 
her own way; and sometimes I 
don’t like it a little bit. Even mama 
gives in to her, but she doesn’t give 
in to: me,—thank goodness she has 
a beatt now and maybe will be mar- 
ried! I hope so anyway.” 

“Your work will increase very 
materially when she is, little girl. 
Mary is a very great help to mama 
and is old enough to have experi- 
ence and good judgment in many 
things. Your mama sometimes 
yields to her, but not when she is in 
the wrong, Ruthie. Most people 
like their own way, and if you will 
think a moment, I am sure you will 
recall that your younger sister, 
Ruby, often yields to you. Why, 
only yesterday she wanted to wash 
the dishes. But, because she is not 
quite old enough to clean the sauce- 
pans and finish up nicely you 
wouldn’t permit it. 


“Now that was the proper thing 
from your point of view, but. Ruby - 
can’t see it that way. | She wipes 
the: dishes so often that she wants 
a change. Why not please her? It 
would not hurt you.” 

“Well, she putters and putters. 
And-I want to get through some- 
time. It is bad enough ‘to be ‘te- 
sponsible for the dishes, and I think 
that I might have my own way 
about it.” ar 

“Yes, I. know, Ruby is slower 
than you. But you could wash the 
kettles or do something so that she 
might get a little start. You scald 
them anyway, so it would make 
very little difference to. you or the 
dishes;.and you and Ruby would 
both be happier for. the change.” 

“Auntie, it seems to me that I 
have been washing dishes, and try- 
ing to please children and taking 
care of crying babies all my life. 
Of course babies are nice things to 
have around when you want them, 
if you could only shut them up in 
a room or send them to bed when 
you don’t. Fancy trying to practice 
your music lesson with two or three 
little children hammering on the 
door, telling you to hurry up, they 
want to be taken to grandma’s or 
they want a piece of bread and 
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‘lasses,’ or dolly’s hair has come off 
and won't you put it on? anda 
thousand and one other things. 
Mary and Jane have outgrown 
dish-washing, and I shall be glad 
when I outgrow it too.” 

“Girlie, the day will come, just as 
it did to the older girls, when you 
will have more important work to 
do and Ruby will have to do the 
dishes and take care of the babies 
maybe. Have you ever thought 
what a dreadful thing it would be 
to have to care for a baby that 
couldn’t cry? Poor little thing! I 
fear it would be sorely neglected 
(it could not make known its wants 
nor even tell if it were hurt). You 
seem to forget that Mary or Jane 
- had to do for you when you were 
small, just what you are doing for 
the little ones now. And I notice 
that if Ruby makes a mistake or 
does not happen to do things just 
the way you want her to, she hears 
about it just as if you did not have 
to learn. 

“Poor Mary knows all about prac- 
ticing under difficulties. I have 
seen her try to play with you on her 
lap while you would thump the keys 
with your chubby fingers, raise 
your voice to a wonderful pitch in 
a vain endeavor to sing. O! if I 
should tell you of all your little 
capers you would be surprised at 
the revelation. I have actually seen 
you pull the table cloth, and take 
off the knives and forks as fast as 
Mary put them on, and worse than 
that, even pick the cake if you 
thought mama or the girls were not 
watching. So, girlie, you must 
have patience with Ruby and Pearl, 
their turn will come soon enough 
for all concerned. You know, 
young as they are, they have their 
little afflictions; they can’t under- 


stand why mama should do so many © 


things for you that she does not do 
for them, or why they are not in- 
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vited out to parties as often as you 
are, or the reason they are sent to 
bed early in the evening, while you 
may stay up until mama and papa 
go to bed.” 

“Well, it is perfectly right for 
mama to do more for me, they are 
only little bits of children.” 

“Yes, but they cannot yet draw 
the line of distinction. And after 
all, Ruthie, we are all children, the 
only difference is that some are old- 
er and larger than others; you 
know there will always be many 
things none of us understand. 

“But, Ruthie, those little children 
just love you. If you have been 
away only a few hours how their 
eyes dance as they run to greet 
you! And the very fact that they 
ask you to do things is proof posi- 
tive that they know you love them, 
in spite of your little complaints.” 

“Certainly, I love them, Auntie. 
But you were not raised with a lot 
of sisters and I don’t think that 
you know quite what it means. Just 
imagine having five sisters to please 
—some young and some old; 
some large and some small; some 
having beaus, and refusing to let 
you sit in the parlor, and some little 
ones who want to go with you every 
time you stir; to say nothing of rib- 
bons, beads and trinkets which the 
little ones and sometimes the larger 
one, are bothering you to death to 
wear. I shouldn’t mind lending 
them so much, but if I happen to 
wear anything of Jane’s without 
saying ‘p-l-e-a-s-e may I have it?’ 
it’s all wrong; and Mary is so neat 
that if I so much as put my finger 
on anything that belongs to her she 
finds it out. O! I tell you, troubles 
are not all confined to aunties and 
mamas.” 


“T think I understand, Ruthie. 
But don’t you know, that it isn’t 
right to take your sister’s belong- 
ings without asking? And it is true 


Wig ate WB pgs 


that I had only one sister—your 
mama—to grow up with me. But, 
I did have two beautiful sisters go 
and leave me, girlie. One was only 
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in my arms forever if the grim 

angel would have let her stay. 
“The other one was large enough 

to like pretty things and would of- 


a babe—as sweet as a violet—just 
beginning to prattle and call me 
‘sittie’ when she died. She used to 
want to go everywhere with me, 
sometimes I took her. But, girlie, 
I felt as if I would have carried her 


ten want to dress up in her big sis- 
ter’s gowns, ribbon and laces. I 
didn’t always like it, but, usually I 
let her have her way. And some- 
times I would assist her and ar- 
range her hair on the top of her 
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head as if she were a young lady. 

“One day, when we were May- 
walking, and the wild flowers were 
blooming all over the foothills, I 
made garlands and twined them 
around her head, her neck and 
waist—just covered her with flow- 
ers! She did look so pretty and 
happy; I can see her now, looking 
into my eyes as she threw her arms 
about me, saying, ‘Ruthie, you are 
just the bestest sister on earth. 
She never saw the wild flowers 
bloom again, but, Ruthie, I thought 
that I could willingly have given all 


that I hoped to possess, to again | 


share my room, my ribbons and all 
my joys with her.” 

“Auntie, I am so sorry that I 
spoke the wav I did. Forgive me, 
won't you? I had forgotten about 
my two little aunties.” 

“Yes, -Ruthie;<you area deat 
good sister and God has been kind 
to you in giving you such lovely 
companions. One cannot have too 
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many sisters. Of course, where 
there is a large family, each one 
should learn to yield sometimes. ’ 
Generally there are a diversity of 
dispositions, but that is the beauty 
of family life. ‘The home is the 
nursery of the world’ and it is there 
that we should learn to bear and 
forbear, and strive to overcome our 
evil tendencies; we all have some, 


Ruthie, but we very often forget 
-our own while lookin for them in 
those about us. 


“But,there, I don’t want to preach 
to you. All sisters have their little 
vexations; but what a lovely place 
home would be if we all kept ac- 
count of the pleasant happenings, 
instead of the annoyances. 

“Be good to your sisters, Ruthie, 
dear. The love of a sister is more 
precious than fine gold, and like 
the fragrance of a beautiful rose, 
the memory of it will linger long 
after the petals have fallen asleep.” 


A HALLOWED HALLOWPF’EN. 


Josephine Spencer. 


“T don’t think it was actuated by 
real dishonesty Abner—just jeal- 
ousy. I guess he’s been getting the 
cruel stepmother idea into his head 
—and he can’t stand the idea of 
your doing anything for me or 
Myrie. The birthday locket was 
the last straw.” 

“There’s no two names for thiev- 
ing;’ answered Abner Gray. “If 
he took the locket, there’s bad blood 
in him, and I'll see it’s drained out 


to the last drop, if it takes a prison - 


sweatbox to do it.” 
“Oh, Abner!” his wife’s tone was 
thoroughly frightened. “I never 


dreamed you'd take it like this, or 


I’d never mentioned I had a sus- 
picion.” 


“Dave’s the last being on earth 
I'd have dreamed of as capable of 
it,” said Abner, ‘‘and I never knew 
him to tell a lie; but if Myrie left 
the locket where she said she did— 
and you heard Dave up stairs there 
before he left, I don’t see that 
there’s anywhere else to place the 
guilt.” 

“T saw the locket on Myrie’s 
chain myself that night at supper,” 
said Agnes, “and Myrie said when 
she went to bed she laid it on the 
bureau with her bangle-bracelet.” 

“Where was she after supper?” 

“She was down to the meadow- 
pond, skating; but to make sure 
she hadn’t lost it there, I went my- 
self the next morning and searched 
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the ice and the path to the pond 
twice over. I’d have thought it had 
slipped off her neck into the snow 
—if it hadn’t been for Dave com- 
ing back from the city next day 
with the locket for Jessie.” 

“What story did he tell to ac- 
count for it?” 

“Said he met with a jewelry 
agent between here and the city and 
the man showed him his samples. 
Among them was the locket—ex- 
actly 
how much Jessie liked Myrie’s, he 
bought it for her with the money 
you gave him for a trunk.” 

‘AS snices? ‘probable’ story,” 
groaned Abner. “What has Jessie 
done about it?” he demanded. 

“ Hid it away, and refuses to give 
it up. Says she knows Dave tells 
the truth and she won’t go back on 
him. You know Abner, there’s a 
heap of character in Jessie for a 
girl of her years.” 

Abner’s stern lips softened into a 
half smile. Jessie and Dave had 
been “sweethearts” all, through 
their childhood. Babies together, 
and the two mothers bosom chums, 
there had existed a wonderful tie 
between the two children which had 
been the amusement and delight of 
the parents. 

After the death of Dave’s young 
mother, the tie had deepened, for it 
was the Aspers who took the little 
boy into their home, while Abner 
was abroad, trying to drown his 
grief, and since, it had seemed to 
grow stronger with each year. 

Abner could not help a thrill of 
pride in Jessie for her loyalty, even 
though his own heart was sore with 
doubt. His lips quivered as he 
thought of the trust he had felt in 
his boy’s character—trust impelled 
by a something in the blue eyes that 


were his dead mother’s-—as well as 


other things that stood for symbols 
of worth. It was all over now 


like Myrie’s, and knowing - 
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though—Abner groaned at thought 
of the absolute hopelessness of the 
affair. 

Agnes’ expression of anxiety 
deepened. She had been quick to 
notice small faults in the lad—per- 
haps this had helped to irritate him 
into the more serious act. She re- 
gretted now that she had spoken of 
the locket to Abner—he took things 
so seriously. That deep note in his 
nature was something her own 
could not fathom. Annoyances to 
her were as quick to come and go 
as bubbles; and while her mind 
with the quick suspicion that sprang 
from her own unconscious fear of 
partialty between the two children 
—(unrelated by blood ties)—had 
fastened upon Dave as the culprit, 
she had not dreamed of the serious 
effect of her accusation. 

She went to Abner and laid her 
hand on his bowed head and spoke 
pleadingly—a touch and tone hard 
to resist. : 

“T want you to promise not to 
take harsh measures with him, Ab- 
ner,” she said. “He’s only twelve, 
and at that age a boy can’t sense 
things like us. We can shame him, 
the three of us, so he won’t want to 
do anything like it again—and I 
want you fo promise to let it go at 
that. It’s jealousy, that’s all; its 
made him afraid Myrie would take 
his place; and if you can make him 
conquer that, there won’t be any 
more trouble.” : 

“Tf you forgive him, I suppose I 
must, Aggie,’ Abner answered 
fondly, “but one thing I shall stand 
for—is that he must give back the 
locket to Myrie. If he don’t do that 
he will have to leave the house. I 
shan’t foster a thief in my bosom— 
nor have you and Myrie subjected 
to his jealdus tantrums. It’s time 
he realized you’ve both got as much 
right here as him.” | . 

Abner took his hat and went back 
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to the grocery; and ten minutes 
after he went from sight a boy crept 
round the house and went out of the 
gate, stopping only to drop some- 
thing into the old fashioned paper- 
box nailed to the post. 

Once outside he sped with fleet 
steps—casting backward longing, 
homesick eyes at the house. 

On to the edge of the village out 
to the long line of frozen road lead- 
ing up over the hill he went, and 
at its top paused, a very meagre 
gray speck for a moment—and dis- 
appeared. 

The night shadows were falling 
when Abner came home. At the 
gate he put his hand into the box— 
and a letter fell from the folds of 
the newspaper he took out. A 
glance revealed the identity of the 
writer, and Abner sat down on the 

porch steps and read it with pale 
lips. 


“Father: 


“T heard what you and Aunt 
Agnes said today—I was in the 
kitchen and you both spoke so loud 
I couldn’t help it. I am sorry you 
think I am a thief. It didn’t seem 
so bad for Aunt Agnes and Myrie, 
for someway I seem not to be able 
to do anything right. for*them. But 
I didn’t take the locket, and I 
couldn’t stand it to have you tell 
me to go, so I am going by myself. 
I guess it would be too hard to stay 
anyway for Myrie has told about 
everybody I stole her locket—so I 
guess the whole place will know. 

“T’m sorry Aunt Agnes thinks 
I’m jealous—I orily felt bad be- 
cause she didn’t seem to like me 
around. Maybe when I aint there 
to bother her she will like me more. 
I hope they will find the locket. 

“Good bye, 
Dave. 
“P, S.—I never took it.” 
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A sky of indigo tinted with 
Sparkling points that seemed to. 
strike scintillant flashes from the 
crisp night air hung over Croyden. 

But star nor moonlight could 
meet the challenge of those num- 
berless yellow lights shining from 
cottage and mansion throughout 
the town—where huge pumpkin 
heads set in the windows with lurid 
eyes and smile ogled and gibed at 
the far radiance dimmed by: their 
coarser and nearer glow. In Croy- 
den Hallowe’en was a gala occasion 
—and young and old flung care 
aside and made carnival of the eve. 

At Abner Gray’s, porch and roof 
aS well as windows flaunted the 
great yellow lanterns—flashing a 
welcome to the guests bidden to 
participate in the myriad games and 
mysteries planned for the night. 

Many changes had: taken place 
with Abner in the seven years since 
he had read his son’s letter on the 
front stoop. In place of the cottage 
stood the large two story house 
built with the sale money from the 
meadow lot a year ago; and in it 
other evidences of the prosperity 
which had come to his later years. 

Abner walked through the rooms 
filled with fantastic emblems of the 
day, and smiled at thought of the 
pleasure in store for the young peo- 
ple who would soon crowd them. 
It would be a happy birthday cele- 
bration for little Myrie. Little! 
That robust, rosy-cheeked youne 
woman of twenty—pledged already 
to the stalwart son of his neighbor 
—with the home cottage already 
building. 


If only the time had not so many 
memories. Seven years ago this. 
day he had given Myrie the locket | 
that had brousht disgrace to his 
son. Spite of his unalterable belief 
in his guilt Abner had never ceased 
to hunger for his son’s presence. 
Not once had he heard from him in 
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the seven years; who could tell 
what life he had led. 

Perhaps if he had kept him at 
home and trained him with forgive- 
ness and love, all might have been 
well. The harsh words Dave had 
overheard, might they not have 
spurred him into even darker paths? 

Well, it was no use going over 
the thing again. It was hopeless, 
and he must make the best of it. 

All that he could do now, was to 
make Myrie’s life as happy as pos- 
sible. She was their one child—and 
he must try to make her seem as 
_ dear as that other who was born 
of his blood. 

He smiled at thought of the sur- 
prise he had planned for her as a 
part of the night’s festivities. She 
knew nothing of the check placed in 
the cellar of the little cottage 
whither she and Ned were to be in- 
nocently guided by the windings of 
the “maze” prepared secretly by his 
own hand.. 

Ned Hudson’s father had given 
them the lot—and now the check he 
himself had placed for their Hal- 
lowe’en surprise would pay for the 
house. It would be a birthday gift 
and Hallowe’en surprise in one. 

But he must see now if those lan- 
terns on the front porch lighted the 
long path sufficiently. 

He stood in the doorway peering 
out, with hand raised to shade his 
eyes—and a figure standing near 
the gate started hastily away, and 
passed into the shadow. Some 
passer-by doubtless, Abner thought, 
attracted by the flaming lanterns. 

In a moment, the door closed 
upon him, and the figure went on 
into the night. 


% * * 

Jessie Asper drew her white 
draperies about her and stepped out 
on the porch. It was something 
novel this going without an escort— 
but since Jim Wilks had chosen 
to sulk at those parting words of 


honest 
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hers on Sunday night it was just 
as well that the affair should go no 
further. She could give him no 
encouragement with that 
memory of Dave Gray in her heart. 
The tie that had been so long ce- 
mented in childhood davs was still 
strong with her, however, it might 
be with him. If only Dave would 
write! Something seemed to tell 
her he still cherished her memory 
as she his—but she could under- 
stand how many things would keep 
him silent. How could he guess 
that the child sweetheart had been 
true to the childhood pledge and the 
faith that had kept her loyal to him 
through all? There under her waist 
hung the locket he had given her— 
and there it should stay while a 
thread of hope remained for his re- 
turn.. With the resolution of her 
strong little character she had re- 
fused to give it up even at the urg- 
ent request of her loved ones—feel- 
ing that to yield the keepsake would 
be a tacit admission of her faith in 
Dave’s guilt. Through all the years 
it had hung ona slender chain 
round her neck, a silent pledge of 
her trust in Dave’s innocence. 

Her stand had made no difference 
with Myrie. They had still been 
friends through all; and as for Mr. 
Gray-—-she could always see dim- 
ness shadow the eyes that looked at 
her—and feel something of his true 
feeling in the pressure of his hand 
when they met—though his lips 
framed no words. 

It would be a trial tonight 
though,, going to the house, for 
that fatal Hallowe’en of long ago 
had been marked by festivities like 
these—a festival of childish games 
for Myrie’s birthday. To stay away 
though would perhaps open up all 
wounds, now partially healed over, 
and she was going—though with a 
heavy heart. 

The house was just a block away 
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and she had no fear—for many 
would be going to the party in dis- 
guise as she was. She reached the 
gate and stopped. From the shadow 
of the poplars a stalwart figure ad- 
vanced to her very side and took 
her hands, folded tight over the 
white draperies. “Jessie—you 
know me—don’t you? I am Dave. 
I saw you in the light as you 
opened the door, and I couldn’t go 
away without speaking to you— 
whatever you may think of me. 
You see Jessie—I’ve thought of 
you always as my little sweetheart 
—and I couldn’t go on any longer 
without seeing you. If you tell me 
to go, I shall do your bidding, but 
oh, Jessie, if you will let me stay, 
though I may never prove my in- 
nocence, I promise you to live down 
that suspicion. I’ve got a good 
name back there where I’ve been 
living, and that ought to count.” 

““OQ. Dave!’ Two arms went 
routid his neck smothering him in 
“the folds of white sheet, and a pil- 
low-slip hood hid the token by 
which their new pledge was sealed. 
% Discarding the disguise, Jessie 
took his arm and together they 
strolled in the shadow toward 
Dave’s old home, pausing before 
the little cottage at the further cor- 
ner of the oldtime meadow lot. 

Dave stared at it rather dazedly. 
“It’s all strange to me,” he said. 
-“T thought the meadow-pond lay 
«here.” 

“Tt was drained long ago and has 
made a° fine cellar for Myrie’s 
home.” And then came the story 
of Myrie’s near marriage—while 
Dave’s eyes darkened with mem- 
ories too sad to utter of the little 
girl, whose sisterly affection he had 
yearned to win—and who had 
grown to womanhood, carrying 
only bitter memories in her heart 
for him. 


They talked long; while Abner’s 
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house thronged with guests—re- 
sounded with the quips and laughter 
of the merry makers. : 

Abner had planned that Myrie 
and her lover should be the first 
called to explore the mysteries of 
the “maze;’ and while the others 
went through the various rites pro- 
vided in different rooms—the 
couple called by numbers hand in 
hand, and pledged to silence to in- 
sure their ignorance of identity— 
took up the “lines of fate,’ and 
started on their weird pilgrimage. 

Through the rear door, past the 
orchard, over the low pole fence 
separating the “sold land” and into 
the meadow they went—the cord 
leading them straight to the little 
half finished house near the further 
end. 

In single file and silence the un- 
witting pair walked on, their path 
guided by the cord down the base- 
ment stairs into the unfinished cel- 
lar. There a row of grinning yel- 


-low lanterns lit the place almost 


into brightness ; and with eyes shin- 
ing through the~white masks like 
stars, the unconscious lovers fol- 
lowed the twine to a far corner, 
where lay a tin box, its closed lid 
tempting them with its mysteries. 

A moment more and it was in 
their hands; and Myrie sensing all 
at the first glance—flung off her 
mask and in another moment was 
in Ned’s arms. 

“We must put the box back for 
those who come after us,” said My- 
rie after the first joy. “I guess 
father intended it as a joke for all 
but us.” 


She stooped to replace the box 
and started back with a piercing 
scream. 


In a moment Ned was at her side 
gazing in the direction of her 
startled glance. Somiething flashed 
from the corner like a star, and Ned 


hastily snatched it from the damp 
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earth. It was a locket set round 
with pearls, and with a diamond in 
the center, still scintillent in spite of 
the smear of earth stain on its sur- 
face. 

“Another gift?” asked Ned, look- 
ing wonderingly at Myrie’s white 
face. 5 it 

“Gift!’ she shuddered.” Yes—a 
gift of years ago—and more terri- 
ble to me now than a ghoul or 
phantom. Oh, Ned, don’t you real- 
ize—don’t you guess? It’s the 
locket—my locket—lost years ago.” 

“Myrie!” Ned’s face was as pale 
as her own. “It can’t be, little girl,” 
he said, striving to dry her stream- 
ing eyes—‘‘there is Some mistake— 
some joke. Perhaps Jessie has 
been here—and has taken this way 
of showing at last her faith in 
you—” 

He stopped at the sound of a 
voice close at hand ringing in a 
glad cry. ios 

“The locket—you have found it 

Like a veritable ghost in the 
doorway stood Jessie—her joyful 
eyes fixed on the shining object. 

“Jessie it is yours, you—you 
placed it here?” faltered Myrie. 

“Never! My own has never left 
me—it is here.” She drew from her 
breast the locket and held it out— 
‘a veritable copy in likeness of the 
other; and at its sight Myrie’s 
heartrending cry rang out again. 

“Dave! my brother! how can | 
ever atone!” 

“He is here to tell you,” said Jes- 
sie joyfully, and at her words a tall 
figure appeared from the darkness 
—and in another instant had 
clasped Myrie in his arms. 

“T don’t deserve it Dave,” she 
sobbed. “I can’t bear your forgive- 
ness till I have earned it by some 
sacrifice—great as your own.” 

“T need no dearer reparation than 
to have you all know my inno- 
cence,” said Dave. 
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“Tt shall be known—and from 
the very housetops. I will walk 
from door to door on my knees—if 
it can only atone.” 

“T know a better way than that,” 
said Jessie, and in the little cellar, 
with the lanterns smiling ecstatic 
acquiescence and joy upon them 
they made their plan. 

Inside the house was a veritable 
roar of merriment. Each gruesome 
and ingenious device surpassed the 
other; and the guests passed from 
one to another in ever increasing 
enjoyment. 

Suddenly a hush fell. Myrie 
stood in the doorway unmasked and 
unsheeted,- and behind her came 
three figures wrapped in the com- 
mon disguise, but carrying some in- 
fluence of unusual import. 

In Myrie’s hand was the check, 
and as the throng pressed round 
her impressed by her manner and 
her pale face, she told of the way 
through the “maze” and of the gift 
found in the cellar. 

Then, for a moment her voice 
failed; but bravely, though with 
streaming eyes she kept on, telling 
of that fateful gift lost long ago—of 
its pathetic history—and on down 
to: the dramatic end in the little 
home so soon to be hers. 

As she held aloft the locket, 
dinged with rust and grime—a cry 
broke from Abner Gray’s lips, and 
even as long ago a strong man - 
grieved—so fell the plaintive cry 
from his lips. 

“David! my son—my son!” 

“Father!” one of the strange, 
sheeted figures bounded forward, 
casting his mask and trappings 
away as he came; and only an in- 
stant’s gaze into the dear face was 
needed for the stricken man. 

“David! My son—can you for- 
give me—forgive us allies 

“T have done so long ago, father ; 


T realized too well how strong that 
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chain of evidence stood against me 
to hold wrath for any one bound 
by its links. It needed truly an 
angel’s faith and vision to trust in 
mens 

His glance turned involuntarily 
to Jessie, whose face gleamed rosy 
and shining from the folds of her 
white hood. 

“But even a little human faith 
would have saved us this,” said 
Agnes Gray, her voice coming in 


sobs. “It all began with my own 
uncharity—had I shown a tithe of 
the love our faith commands I 
should never have let the thought 
of criticism and jealousy into my 
own heart. It was that which es- 
tranged us—and the fault was mine. 
It is the little leaks of selfishness 
and criticism and resentment that 
let in finally the great floods. I 
have learned my iesson—and I 
thank heaven it is not too late.” 
“Amen,” said Abner Gray. 


GALILEE. 


Rath M. Fox, 


How often when my fancy’s free 
I hie away to Galtlee, 

And on the shores His feet did press 
Behold the Sun of righteousness. 


My bosom heaves, my glad tears fall, 
I touch His robe—the Lord of all; 
My being thrills With ecstasy, 
He calls my name on Galilee. 7 


Isailaway upon the tide, 

I care not where, how far, holy wide; 
He sheds His glory on the sea; 

And thou art fair, blue Galilee. 


The moon-beams fade, there comes a gale, 
My spirit faints, my fatth doth fail, 

Then I remember one asleep, 
And plead for mercy at His feet. 


The waves toss high, my frail barge shakes 
When, lo! my Lord—the King aWakes; 
He calms the winds the angry sea, 
And all ts peace on Galilee. 


So when my heart is pierced with woe, 
Straightway to Calvary I go; 

Isee His wounds, His agony, ° 
And leave my own near Galilee. 


OUR GIRLS 


A GOOD SAMARITAN. 
E. E. Huffaker. 


Eight white, crisp envelopes 
nestled closely together in the small 
box, to be taken up and delivered 
that afternoon. The next morning 
found Grandpa and Grandma Full- 
er bustling around as they had not 
done for many a day. 

“It seems you’re pretty sure the 
girls are coming, mother,” said the 
old man as he rested on his cane to 
catch a long breath. 

“Yes, yes, they'll come, of course 
they'll come, father. Whoever 
heard of the girls disappointing us? 
Why every one of them’d come if 
she had to postpone her own wed- 

ding.” xe 

“Well, well, I’m glad as can be 
that they are coming; and I'll be 
just as glad when they’re gone if 
I’ve got to bustle around like this 
for three or four days.” 

Grandma pushed the big rocker a 
little nearer and Grandpa settled in- 
to it. 

“Pghaw, father, you don’t know 
anything about hustling. What 
would you do if you were a wo- 
man?” 

“T just wouldn’t do it, that’s all,” 
sighed Grandpa, “I don’t believe 
the Lord intended for anybody to 
go and go until they just. dropped 
down exhausted.” 

“Well, well, father, you can’t 
understand—of course you can’t 
understand, but your share of the 
work is about over. The water is 
hot and the girls will soon be here.” 

Breakfast was scarcely over 
when eight, bright, animated girls 
came with laughter and merry chat- 
tering. : 

“T knew you’d come, every one 
of you,” Grandma was saying over 


and over as she made them feel de- 
lightfully at home. “I’m glad you 
brought your scissors and thimbles 
—all but Kate, of course.—She 
knew she wouldn’t need one.” 

“I expect you have some hard 
work selected for me,’ laughed 
Kate. “Very well, anything but a 
thimble. I detest sewing.” 

“But you’re an excellent worker,” 
laughed Grandma. “So you may 
have full charge of the kitchen, 
pantry and diningroom. Grandpa, 
of course will help gather the gar- 
den stuff.” 

“Tf we're a little slow, they can’t 
grumble, you know the melons 
grow down by the garden.” Invol- 
untarily ‘melons’ was heard 
throughout the rooms. 

“Grandma! Grandma!” broke in 
Susie who had been taking a silent 
inventory of the place. ‘What can 
you do with those yards and yards 
and yards of stuff on the sitting- 
room table?” 

“Florence and you, my dear, will 
cut them out and the rest may sew 
and turn all that material into some 
pretty things to fit all the little ones 
in the neighborhood, that is after 
we are all through with them to- 
day.” 

In a very short time the orchard 
was gaily decorated with pink and 
blue and various other colors for 
tiny dresses and different kinds of 
children’s clothes. It was Grand- 
ma’s idea to shrink them and dry 
them in the shade of the orchard 
away from the gaze of passers-by. 
Her long experience had taught her 
a valuable lesson in shrinking goods 


that little tots wear, for how soon 


the bottom hems are above the 
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knees, especially when the goods 
are not previously treated for 
shrinkage. The way children grow 
in this rapid age naturally draws 
the hem upward with the girls, and 
the way the boys romp naturally 
draws the knees outward, allowing 
the hem to hang suspended below, 
showing that the wearer has often 
been in a kneeling posture. 

By dinner time every yard was 
rolled snugly in the basket awaiting 
the iron. Grandpa said ‘one hour 
for dinner and three for supper” 
and between the meals every yard 
was folded again on the table, the 
machines threaded and put in order 
for tomorrow, and eight happy girls 
sat on the lawn each with a melon 
and a spoon. 

“Melons are not hard to cook,” 
said Grandpa, “and as Kate has 
only gathered what nature pre- 
pared, we will let her do the sing- 
ing tonight.” 

It had been a long time since the 
parlor at the Fuller home had been 
so full of gayety. So when Grand- 
ma walked to the gate with the 
girls it was to bid them good night 
and to tell them “this was all to be 
kept asecret:”’ 

Three days more and attractive 
little shirts, aprons and waists,hung 
from every hook and chair, and 
there was an extra pile on the sit- 
ting-room table. 

“Indeed, Grandma, it has been 
a great pleasure,” the girls assured 
her as she thanked them over and 
over again. “We would have done it 
for you any way. When we think 
of the naked little bodies these 
clothes are going to cover, it re- 
minds us that ‘without charity we 
are nothing ;’ and that it is our duty 
to extend a helping hand to the dis- 
tressed, whenever possible.” 

“Remember,” put in Grandpa, 
“to tell who does this is to spoil 
our fun.” 
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“T’d sew my mouth up before I’d 
tell,” said Kate. “Well, Grandpa, 
please plant some melons next year 
and then write for me to do the 
cooking.” 

When those girls went to rest 
that night each asked a blessing on 
the worthy old couple who were al- 
ways thinking and acting upon 
charitable deeds, helping the unfor- 
tunate and dispelling dark clouds 
of gloom with rays of sunshine. 
Kate especially prayed long and fer- 
vently, with a firm belief that her 
prayers would be heard and an- 
swered. So we will go back to 
Grandpa and Grandma. 

“That lot in the corner,” said 
Grandpa—“with their strings, low 
neck, and ruffled arm holes, that’s 
the kind you wore, mother, when 
you came to school that morning in 
that old log house out in the grove, 
when I used to hurry up to wash 
my neck and ears and walk to 
school with you. Mother never 
had to talk wash to me after you 
started to school.” 

That night the loving old couple 
who had grown dearer and dearer 
to each other as time wore on, sat 
up unusually late, writing little 
notes, labeling clothes, tying bun- 
dles, etc. 


It was the close of another hot, 
close day and the last of August 
when the children in the Carey 
home had been tucked into bed, ex- 
cept Effie who sat helping her 
mother core the apples ready for 
drying. “Mother,” she began 
again, “please say you'll take us to 
the picnic, we'll take some fruit and 
bread and butter ; won’t you go?” 

“Tcan’t go, dear. I’m so very 
busy, but Tl ask Lizzie Casto to let 
you go with her. I'll go right over 
in’ the morning, now go to bed, 
dear. It’s nine o’clock and we must 
be up early tomorrow.” ae: 
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“You never go to bed do you, 
mama? I’d get awfully tired if I 
sat up all night.” 

“Of course, I always go to bed, 
dear; what a question.” 

“Oh, do you, I thought you al- 
ways sewed at nights when you 
didn’t dry fruit. You’re going to 
make my new aprons for school 
next week aren’t you? I'll be glad 
when I can sew, then I’ll make your 
aprons and dresses.” 

“Yes, yes, you'll help mama when 
you are old enough. Good night, 
dear, don’t forget your prayers.” 

The front gate clicked as the 
clock was striking ten and a tired 


step came up the little path. “Up 
yet, Mary?” said a well known 
voice. “You never rest until I’m 


home, do you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered sweetly, 
“T wanted to finish this pan of ap- 
ples. I can’t see them waste for 
there may be none next year.” 

“You are a thrifty little wife, 
Mary. Well, this finishes thresh- 
ing this year. Next week we'll go 
to town and get cloth for the chil- 
- dren’s clothes. Don’t you think 
we'd better buy them ready-made 
clothing this year. I don’t see how 
you can find time to sew.” 

“They are too expensive, John. 
The taxes are high this year and 
there’s the doctor bill—” 

“Yes, I know what you are going 
to say, but when the little ones are 
grown and Effie is a great musician 
and Johnnie a®great scholar and 
Mamie and Hattie are teachers, we 
will feel well paid for all this work 
and care.” 

The last apple was in the pan by 
now. 

“John, I think I heard a step on 
the front porch.” 

“Tt was only Towser.” ‘ 

“No, I’m sure it was some one.” 
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“Well, Pll go and see.” 

In a moment John came back. 

“A bundle, by George, for you, 
Mary.” 
On top lay a little white note that 
ran: 


“Dear Mary: 

“Please accept these with warm- 
est love for I knew you were busy. 
I know the hard time you have had 
to keep up the payments on your 
little home, and the extremely light 
crop you had this year with which 
to pay your heavy expenses. ' I 
know that you and John have been 
extra industrious and frugal and 
that. you were forced to sell your 
products for a miserly price. I 
knew that- your children would be 
in need of clothing during the com- 
ing winter. And now accept these 
gifts in the true spirit in which they 
are tendered. 

“Forever your friend, 
“A Samaritan.” 


Mary and John were overcome 
with emotions of gratitude inter- 
mingled with the stinging feeling 
of reproach at the thought of being 
objects of charity, when they knew 
full well that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they were able to care 
for themselves and their kindred. 
With these feelings running ram- 
pant in their minds they retired 
but were soon lost in the peaceful 
sleep that comes to the participants 
of honest toil. 


Each of the eight girls had deliv- 
ered numbers of bundles at the dif- 
ferent doorsteps of the needy that 
night. And many fervent prayers 
of thankfulness and gratitude went 
up to Him who cares for the swal- 
low and watches over His children 
while they sleep. 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND ECONOMY IN 
HOUSEREEPING. 


Delia Lf. Booth. ; 


The Revival of Old Fashions. 


The idea of simplicity in house work 
is gaining favor, and the old fashioned 
Supper at which all the dishes are 
placed on the table together is being 
revived. What can be more sociable 
or easier in way of entertainment. All 
may sit down together. There need bz 
no One in waiting and the meal may be 
simple or elaborate to suit the taste of 
the hostess. In this way all may show 
the spirit of hospitalitv. The young 
people would enjoy the privilege of in- 
viting two or three companions to sup- 
per Sunday evening. After supper 
mother could invite the young people 
to sing some hymns. And ask one to 
read something previously selected. 
When meeting time arrives propose 
that all go to meeting together. What 
boy or girl would want to go away 
Sunday afternoon with such social 
privileges at home? 

In many homes where there are a 
number of children they are allowed 
to take turns in inviting a guest for 
Sunday after meeting, and this time, 
where some have to be at work or at 
school during the week, is taken for a 
family re-union. It is looked forward 
to with pleasant anticipations during 
the week, and through the after lives 
of such families this custom is remem- 
bered as one of the most pleasurable of 
the family life. Every thing should be 
prepared as far as possible the day be- 
fore, so that there will be no extra 
work, though the meal should be a lit- 
tle extra and served in a dainty way. 

In many families where there are no 
children, or where they are mostly 
grown and attend Sunday school, no 
breakfast is served Sunday morning, 
the principal meal is served at noon, 
and you have no idea how much work 
is saved by omitting the one meal with 
its attendant dish-washing. Some 
people from preference fast every Sun- 
day morning, and.those who have the 
work to do prefer to take extra rest 
and wait an hour or two longer to eat. 
It is not necessary to fast if any one 
objects; take a glass of milk and a 
‘cracker, a piece of bread and butter, 
fruit, anything that does not take a 
minute to prepare and leaves few dish- 
es to wash. 

The following dishes may be pre- 
pared Saturday or with very little 
trouble on Sunday: cold meats of any 
kind, roast chicken, veal loaf; salads of 
various kinds may be prepared ready 
for mixing, (the dressing will keep for 
a week in a cool place, and the whipped 
cream may be added fresh when need- 
ed); jelly made of the various kinds of 
fruit or fruit juices and gelatin can be 
prepared very easily, a day or two be- 
fore; all kinds of cakes and pies; and 


nearly every one has fruit, either fresh 
or canned. 


Tomato Salad. 


Cut a slice from the stem end of me- 
dium size smooth tomatoes; scoop out 
a spoonful of the inside and fill with 
salad dressing as given in the July 
Journal. Take a Nasturtium leaf and 
break off the stem. Place the tomato 
on the leaf and stick the stem into the 
tomato like the handle of a basket. 
Lay two or three stems of nasturtiums 
on the side of the plate or push them 
through the tomatoes; they may be 
eaten with the salad. 


Serving Salads, Etc. 


Every house should have a bed of 
Nasturtiums. They may be grown un- 
der a window or in a box on the out- 
side of the windowsill. They make 
beautiful table decorations. Flowers, 
leaves and stems are used to decorate 
any kind of salads. 

To arrange a plate for luncheon. 
Take slices of brown and white bread 
and butter, place together one on top 
of the other, alternating, four or 
five slices high; trim off crust and 
edges smooth; cut cross-wise one-half 
inch thick, so that the slices will look 
like a piece of layer cake. Place one 
slice on the plate with salad served 
as above. Add a sandwich made of 
crackers and cheese as given in June 
Journal. Then add a stuffed egg, made 
by cutting hard boiled eggs in halves, 
taking out the yolks and mixing them 
with salad dressing and refilling. Pass 
glasses of lemonade colored with some 
kind of fruit juice (given in January 
Journal). Pumpkin pie may be served 
for dessert, or fresh fruit,—apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, etc. 


Tomato Toast. 


Pare tomatoes and slice one-half 
inch thick, lay in a buttered granite 
pan, sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
cover the tops witheflour or fine bread 
erumbs and lay a small piece of butter 
on each slice; bake in a hot oven 
twenty-minutes. Serve on hot but- 
tered toast. : 


Cheese Toast. 


Toast and butter slices of bread— 
dip a little hot water with a spoon over 
the toast to keep moist—grate dry 
cheese over each slice and set in the 
oven a few minutes. Serve very hot. 


Egg Toast. 


Beat two eggs with four tablespoons 
of milk, dip into it slices of stale 
bread one-fourth inch thick and fry 
in half butter and half beef suet. 


OFFICERS NOTES 


Every Stake President 


who expects to be absent from home 
for any length of time should write to 
the General Secretary giving her tem- 
porary address, and also stating to 
whom letters may be sent in regard 
to Mutual Improvement work during 
her absence. 

She should also leave instructions 
with some member of her family at 
home, or with the postmaster, to for- 
ward mail pertaining to Mutual Im- 
provement work to the counselor, sec- 
retary or other officer who will attend 
to the business. 


= Where Officers Sit. 


The question is constantly arising as 
to whether Mutual Improvement offi- 
cers both general, stake and local, 
should go to the front upon entering 
their association meetings, or wait. for 
the president to ask them forward. 

It is the duty of each Mutual Im- 
provement  officer—counselor, secre- 
tary, organist, or aid, to go to her offi- 
cial position on entering her associa- 
tion meeting and not wait for the pres- 
ident to call her. Presidents should, 
by word or look, invite them forward 
but presidents are busy people and in 
the stress of other work might over- 
look some one of their officers. If any 
officer is appointed to a special task, 
such as. seeing that all comers are 
quietly seated, let her assume her task 
as soon as she gets to the meeting place. 

Presidents, both stake and local, 
should recognize in her position each 
of the other officers and expect from 
her a fulfilment of the duties of the 
office to which she has been called. Do 
not bear the whole burden, presidents. 
Else why were you given counselors, 
secretary, organist, and aids? Recog- 
nize them in their positions; give them 
to understand you trust them in the 
proper and complete fulfilment of their 
individual duties. You will thereby 
strengthen the bond of love and faith 
in your little band of workers, ceulti- 
vate their power and judgment, and 
to some little extent lighten your own 
load of responsibility. 

When a Stake President visits a 
ward association it would be a nice 
little act of recognition if the ward 
president would call her band of offi- 
cers together, either before or after the 
meeting, and introduce them, each one 
to the Stake President. 

When a member of the General 
Board visits a stake conference or con- 
vention, the Stake President, likewise, 
should gather together her stake offi- 
cers and present each in her official po- 
sition to the visiting members. All 
of these little acts of recognition are 
but due to each of us and will pring 
us nearer together. 2 : 

In stake and ward conjoint Mutual 


Improvement meetings General, Stake 
and Ward officers should go to their 
positions on the stand upon entering 
the meeting house. 


Preliminary Programs. 

No outline of preliminary programs 
will be published in the Journal this 
year. Suggestive programs are out- 
lined in the Young Men’s manual. It 
is suggested to the officers of the 
Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement 
Association that so far as possible they 
make their part of the preliminary 
programs harmonize with the evening’s 
work in their association,—either liter- 
ary, ethical or religious. 

These preliminary programs should 
be made out in ward conjoint officers’ 
meetings and on them should be used 
the musical, literary, elocutionary, or 
special talent at your command. They 
should be bright, .entertaining, in- 
structive. 

Be sure that preliminary programs 
do not encroach on time of the regular 
evening’s work, 


Reading of Minutes. 


It is not expected that minutes of 
either Young Men’s or Young Ladies’ 
Mutual Improvement meetings shall be 
read and approved during the prelim- 
inary program. Both sets of minutes 
can be read and approved in the same 
space of time in the separate meet- 
ings, and it is mot fair for either as- 
sociation to take up the time of the 
other for the reading of its minutes. 


“When the Cat’s Away.” 


Copies of the little play ‘““When the 
Cat’s Away,” published in the May 
Journal may be obtained at the Journal 
office. Several hundred copies were 
bound in pamphlet form. Any asso- 
ciation wishing to give a performance 
should send for a sufficient number of 
copies. They are 5c each. 


Conventions, 1906. 


Stake Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion Conventions have been visited by. 
members of the General Board or their 
representatives: 

August 20, Taylor—Adella W. Hard- 
ley, Geo. A. Smith, Orson F. Whitney. 

August 26, Alberta—Adella W. Eard- 
ley, Geo. A. Smith, Orson F. Whitney. 

September oy Panguitch — Joan 
Cambbell, Annie Campbell, Hyrum 
M. Smith, Jos. W. McMurrin. 

September 9, Alpine—Mary E. Con- 
nelly, Geo. H. Brimhall. 

September 9 Beaver—Emily C. Ad- 
ams, Thos. A. Clawson. 

September 9, Emery—Alice K. Smith, 
Ruth M. Fox, Benjamin Goddard. 

September 9, Malad—May B. Tal- 
mage, Lewis T. Cannon. 
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The Human Voice. 


It is perhaps true that 
“There is no one quality 
which so much attaches 
man to his fellow-man 
as cheerfulness.” Yet even so good 
a thing as this, continually thrust 
at one, may become an annoyance. 
I know a girl, and not an ill-natured 
one either, who can scarcely endure 
the continual and enforced cheer- 
fulness of certain acquaintances. 
Almost invariably after the ex- 
change of ordinary courtesies she 
seeks other companionship. The habit 
of cheerfulness is certainly most de- 
sirable, but the continued outward 
expression of it is something like 
labeling a picture “This is a horse” 
for fear we won’t recognize it. 

However I did not 
mean to dwell upon this 
phase of the subject. 
Cheerfulness is indeed a good 


Cheerfulness. 


Happiness. 
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thing, but happiness is better. And 
the man who has so mastered hjm- 
self. that he can make the best of 
everything is far, far on the road 
to happiness. President Lorenzo 
Snow, once said “the Latter-day 
Saints ought to be the happiest 
“people on the face of the earth.” 
Generally speaking, they have good 
homes, -good work, health, and’ 
above all the gospel, “which is the 
power of God unto salvation.” In’ 
such circumstances happiness is 
surely a duty. 

But it is not even this 
The Human phase of the subject up- 
Voice. on which I meant. to, 

dwell. It is the power of 
the human voice and how much it, 
may help us on the road to happi-: 
ness. It is almost an impossibility, 
to “look. pleasant” unless you -feel 
pleasant. But it is not impossible 
to control the voice if we will but 
remember. Next time you’ are 
tried, my girl, just catch yourself 
in time to keep the whine out of 
your voice and see how much bet- 
ter you will feel. Force the voice 
down from that high, nervous pitch, 
and see what a good effect it will 
have upon you. (And if upon you 
how much more upon those com- 
pelled to listen to you!) Force a 
low laugh, or even a grim smile, if 
only to think how near you lost 
yourself again, and see how the 
kinks in the chain will straighten 
out. That very control over your 
voice gives you power over your- 
self and a hold upon circumstances. 
If you can not bend them to your 
will, be assured it is because you 
ought not, and so bend yourself to 
the situation, and don’t whine about 
it 
No amount of whining 
ever helped the world 
along. No one enjoys 
hearing a whine and yet 
so many of us do it unconsciously. 
I have in mind a big brother who 


Don’t 
Whine. 


BUIBORIAL: 


undertook to keep his little sister 
from forming this habit. He told 
her how he disliked to hear it, and 
said “I want you to never whine. 
And if I ever hear you I’m going to 
tell you about it no matter where 
we are.” She agreed and was sur- 
prised how soon afterward she 
started to wail over some trifle. 
Many times she checked herself, 
many times he checked her. It is 
easier to correct your own faults 
than to have some one else do it. 
Sometimes she was tempted to re- 
bel but a second thought told the 
love behind the rebuke and together 
they laughed it off. So a word or 
even a look kept her from stum- 
bling. Today she has few if any 
impulses to whine and she gives 
credit for much of her happy dis- 
position to that brother’s prompt- 
ing. 

No life is entirely free from care 
and sorrow. But no® amount of 
wailing will help it. You say it is 
your failing and that you can not 
help it? Are you quite, quite sure 
you can not? Of course you can- 
not, all at once! But you can make 
the beginning. Every time you 
travel the road it is worn that much 
smoother. Why not make the right 
path the only one you use? It will 
pay in the long run. 


“Sing and the hills will answer, 
Sigh and ’tis lost on the air, 

The echoes rebound to a joyful sound, 
But they shrink from voicing care.” 


The English make the 
charge that the Ameri- 
can woman’s voice is 
too high pitched and 
loud. We all suffer under the 
same ban, yet there is among us 
many with “a low and gentle voice 
—dear woman’s chiefest charm.” 
However there is so much truth in 
the accusation that we must make 
the effort to change the condition. 


Control the 
Voice. 


A sweet voice is not necessarily a 


weak one. It is all the sweeter for 
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being strong if it is full and round 
and pure, and then it is not neces- 
sarily loud. A good course in elo- 
cution is excellent in developing 
the voice. All may not be able to 
obtain that, but all can improve the 
tones by breathing deeply and by 
keeping control of the voice. 

A short time ago a young woman 
answered a ring at the telephone. 
It was found that the wrong num- 
ber had been given. In the course 
of two or three minutes the bell 
rang again. She again answered; 
the same voice made the same 
query and receiving the answer, 
again said, 

“Tt is the wrong number. But,” 
it added, “I should like to know 
who you are, for you have such a 
pleasant voice. 

Have you ever noticed how many 
disagreeable voices greet you at the 
telephone? Perhaps you are a dear 
friend, and the tone changes when 


that is discovered. Perhaps the 
person has come from some 
important work and the _ oper- 


ator has given the wrong call; 
you are not to blame, but you feel 
the jar from the angry tone—a dis- 
cord has been struck in that morn- 
ing’s harmony, and, if you are of 
the sensitive type, you perhaps feel 
the effect of it for hours. Maybe 
you carry a burden, and the voice 
at the phone, though that of a stran- 
ger, is so full of courage and good 
cheer that you look up to find the 
dear old earth a pretty good place 
after all. 

Ah, little girl, which shall your 
voice be? The one that says, 
though not in words, “I’m a lone, 
lorn creetur, and everythink goes 
contrary with me,” or “Courage, 
dear heart, 


‘There is a day of peace and rest, 
For every dark and troubled night, 


bled night, ; ‘ 
Though grief may bide an evening 
guest, ; ' 
Yet «joy will come with morning 
light.’ ”’ 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON V. 


(For third meeting in November.) 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY MIRACLES, 


3. HEALING MIRACLES. 


All of the thirty-five record- 
ed miracles of Jesus teach 
great truths. The wonder of 
the miracles to a thinking mind 
is largely in the deep lessons 
that they impress. Of the miracles 
recorded in the Gospels seventeen 
deal with the healing of the phys- 
ical ailments of the human body. 
The marvelous power of the Savior 
was constantly exercised in behalf 
of suffering humanity, and he 
found pleasure in healing those 
whose bodies were infirm. 


One of the most loathsome dis- 
eases known to man is leprosy. It 
is living death. In the Holy Land, 
this disease was of somewhat fre- 
quent occurrence. On at least two 
occasions, the Savior healed per- 
sons afflicted with this terrible 
scourge. The first case is recorded 
in Mark 1:40-45 (which read). The 
Savior did not desire to build his 
Gospel upon the testimony of mir- 
acles, which appeal so strongly to 
the human mind, and often there- 
fore, attempted to avoid perform- 
ing them. In this instance, he evi- 
dently did not desire to heal the af- 
flicted one, but his compassion for 
suffering humanity overcame him, 
and the miracle was performed. By 
this act Jesus taught the great truth 
that God is love and that all may 
rest secure in the magnitude of this 
love. The second case of healing 


lepers, recorded in Luke 17:12-19 
(which read), teaches quite another 
lesson. Of ten lepers who were 
cleansed by the Savior’s power, 
only one came back to worship and 
to follow him. The lesson is dis- 
tinct: Men may, gladly, receive the 
benefits of miracles but may not 
necessarily be converted by mir- 
acles—something deeper and holier 
is required to establish a testimony 
of God’s truth in the hearts of men. 
Many are-called but few are chosen. 


Five of the healing miracles 
made the blind to see, the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to speak. Two 
of the most interesting events of 
this class are found in Mark to: 
46-52 (which read) and Matt. 9: 
27-31 (which read). In both of 
these cases, Jesus healed first be- 
cause he was requested so to do, 
and secondly because of the great 
faith shown by the afflicted ones. 
Great faith is always irresistible. 
The Savior never refused it. One 
of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive of these miracles is that of the. 
healing of the man born blind as 
related in John 9: 1-41 (which 
read). The Savior here declared 
that the man had been born blind so 
that the power of God might be 
made manifest in him. This miracle 
therefore was performed, evidently, 
to show the power of the Savior. It 
also led to a discussion with the 
enemies of Jesus, in which they | 
were taught mighty lessons. 
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Then Jesus performed many 
miscellaneous healing miracles, by 
each of which he taught an import- 
ant lesson. By the healing of the 
paralytic (read Mark 2: 1-12) ; the 
withered hand, (read Mark 3:1-6) ; 
the man with dropsy (read Luke 
14: 1-6); and the impotent man 
(read John 5: 1-16), the.;Savior 
found occasion to teach his. -perse- 
‘cutors that it is always right to do 
good even on the Sabbath day. The 
wonderful recompense for vigorous 
faith is splendidly illustrated in the 
healing of the woman with an issue 
of blood (read Mark 5: 25-34). 
In the healing of the servant’s 
ear, cut off by the zealous Peter, 
the Savior gave an example of the 
Christ-like love of our enemies that 
all men would do well to imitate 
(read Luke 22: 49-59). 

It is most instructive to note 
how the discussions that usually 
followed the miracles enabled the 
Savior to expound many of the 
most precious truths of the Gospel 
to those who otherwise would not 
listen. From this point of view the 
miracles possessed very high value 
in interesting persons in the more 
important phases of the Gospel. 


All of the healing miracles re- 
ferred to in this lesson were per- 
formed on persons who were in the 
immediate presence of the Savior. 
In some cases he laid his hands 
upon the sick and bade the disease 
depart; in other cases he placed 


clay and other materials upon the 


eyes of the blind in order to restore 
the sight. Several other miracles 
thowever, were performed on per- 
‘sons who were far distant from the 
Savior at the time they were healed 
by his divine power. Thus, the 
Syro-Phoenician woman who im- 
plored Jesus to heal her daughter, 
on her return to her house found 
the child healed. As far as we 
know the Savior had not seen the 


afflicted child (read Mark 7 24-30). 
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On another occasion a Centurion 
who had a sick servant, expressed 
to the Savior the belief that by his 
word, the absent person could be 
healed. In fact, when the Centur- 
ion returned to his home he found 
that the servant was well (read 
Matt. 8: 5-13). Asa lesson in sub- 
lime faith, this miracle is excellent. 
On another occasion, a nobleman 
whose son was lying sick, and was 
near the point of death, desired 
Jesus to go to his house to heal the 
boy. Instead of doing this, the 
Savior bade the man return, and 
he would find his son healed. Be- 
fore the nobleman had reached his 
house, messengers met him with 
the glad tidings that the boy was 
well (read John 4: 46-54). 

In each of these cases Jesus 
showed that his powers are not lim- 
ited to the necessity of contact with 
the object to be acted upon. God 
uses all natural forces as his ser- 
vants, and he is able to transmit his 
will from world to world if it be 
necessary. These miracles, which 
acted at a distance, taught much of 
the nature and attributes of God. 


Thus, then, the healing miracles 
of the Savior were means whereby 
he was able to teach many import- 
ant lessons. In many cases he for- 
bade the recipients of the blessings 
to say anything about them, for the 
Gospel is not built on miracles; at 
other times, however, he used the 
miracles, publicly, to teach with 
emphasis the lessons that the world 
needed. 


Review and Questions. 


1. How many miracles are recorded 
in the Gospels? 

2. How many of the miracles were 
the healing of physical ailments of the 
human body? 

3. Relate the miracles of healing the 
lepers. What lesson does each teach? 

4. Why is not a strong faith built on 


‘miracles? 


5. Relate some of the miracles by 
which the Savior made the blind to 


see. 
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6. What lesson on the power of faith 
may be drawn from many of the mira- 
cles? 

7. Relate the miracle of the withered 
hand and the healing of the paralytic. 
What lesson is taught by these mira- 
cles? 


8. What is the great lesson to be 
drawn from the miracle of healing the 
woman with an issue of blood? 
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9. What was the usual result of the 
performance of miracles by the Savior? 


10. Show by an example that the 
Lord could and did heal persons who 
were far removed from him. 


11. How do you explain the fact that 
the Savior usually instructed those 
who were healed to say nothing about 
it? 


LESSON VI. 


(For the fourth meeting in November.) ‘ 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY MIRACLES. 


4. MIND MIRACLES AND RAISING 
THE DEAD. 


Man is composed of body and 
spirit. There are diseases of the 
spirit as of the body. The condi- 
tion of the body influences the 
spirit; and any disorder of the 
spirit affects the body. Since, how- 
ever, the spirit is subtler than com- 
mon matter, it is more difficult to 
understand and cure diseases of 
the spirit than the common ailments 
of ‘the body. The power of the 
Savior penetrated body and spirit. 
Many of the most marvelous mira- 
cles are those that affected the spir- 
itual part of man. 

There are in existence numerous 
spirits. Many are good, and some 
are evil. At the great council in 
heaven, when the plan of salvation 
was formulated, the devil turned 
away one-third of the hosts of 
heaven, who became the angels of 
the devil. These spirits are not 
permitted to come on earth in mor- 
tal bodies. This is their great pun- 
ishment. No spirit can attain full 
happiness unless it is clothed upon 
with a body obtained in a proba- 
tionary earth existence. The angels 
of the devil know this, and attempt 
to circumvent the will of God in 
various ways. They will enter the 
bodies of men and women, to the 
Serious injury of the person; and 
at times will enter bodies of the 
lower animals. Moreover, since 
the mission of these unclean spirits 


. fested on many occasions. 


is to do evil, by their influence and 
suggestion they may torment the 
minds and bodies of men. The 
miracles of the Savior therefore, 
which dealt with the diseases of 
the mind, frequently concerned 
themselves with the spirits that as 
emissaries of the evil one seek pow- 
er over the children of men. 

Very soon after the beginning of- 
Christ’s ministry he was recognized 
by an evil spirit (read Mark T: 


23-26). The man who was pos- 
sessed declared that Jesus was the 
“Holy ne? of God.” When in 


obedience to Christ’s command, the 
spirit left the man, the people mar- 
veled, for such a thing had never 
been seen before. This miracle 
must have taught to those present 
that Christ was indeed a divine 
teacher for even the spirits of evik 
admitted it. 

This power over spirits that af- 
flicted humanity the Savior mani- 
One of 
the most remarkable spirit miracles 
is-recerded in Mark 5: 1-20 (which 
read). Across the lake of Galilee 
was a man who was terribly pos- 
sessed of spirits. When Jesus ap- 
peared these spirits were afraid, 
and pleaded with Jesus, that if cast 
out, they might be allowed to enter 
the bodies of some swine that were 
feeding near by. This petition 
was eranted with the result that the 
frightened swine were drowned in 
the lake. In this case, also, the un- 
clean spirits acknowledged the - 
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place of the Savior as the Son of 
God. The most striking lesson 
taught by this miracle is perhaps 
the almost uncontrollable desire of 
the spirits for bodies, which har- 
monizes with the doctrine regard- 
ing the purpose of man’s coming 
upon earth. 

A fine lesson in the power of 
faith and prayer was taught in the 
healing of the lunatic boy (read 
Mark 9: 14-29). The apostles had 
been unable to heal a boy whose 
mind was afflicted. When the 
Savior had accomplished the mir- 
acle he explained that such work 
can be done only by fasting and 
prayer. It was at this time that he 
told his followers that if they had 
faith “as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Re- 
move hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you” (a). ° 

Several of these spirit 
show how utterly usel 
~ to convert men by mira 
The Pharisees and other persecut- 
ors of Jesus saw many of the mira- 
cles that he performed, but paid no 
heed to them, except to charge that 
they were done by the power of the 
devil. However, the miracles fre- 
quently resulted in discussions that 
‘confounded the Pharisees. For in- 
stance, On an occasion when the 
Savior had cast out an evil spirit 
from ‘a boy who was dumb and 
blind, the Pharisees declared that it 
was done by the power of Beelze- 
bub. This led Jesus to ask them 
if they thought that the devil would 
‘cast out his own, and if a kingdom 
divided against itself. could stand. 
This silenced the enemies of God 
for the time being(b). - 

To the human mind the greatest 
miracle that can be performed is 
the raising of the dead. No merely 
human agency has been able to re- 
turn to life, even for a moment, a 


miracles 


(a): Matt 017: «20.48 
(b) Matt.’ 12: 22-28, 


\ 


was an extremely sad case. 
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person who has passed the portal of 
death. Still as the history of the 
Savior is read it becomés evident 
that he, the Master, has the same 
power over death, that he has over 
living things. Death is only the 
separation of the eternal spirit 
from the mortal body; and, given 
the power to compel the spirit to 
return, the fact of the raising from 
the dead may be understood. 

_ The Savior did not perform this 
miracle of miracles very often; but 
whenever it was effected it caused a 
feeling, akin to consternation and 
fear, to pass over the people. Over 
many things, man may have power, 
but God only is the Master of 
death. 

At the time that the Savior 
taught, many believed that there is 
no life hereafter, but that death is 
the final end of life. It seems that 
Jesus raised the dead to show that 
this doctrine was untrue. There is 
no more glorious doctrine in the 
Gospel of Christ than the knowl- 
edge that there is life hereafter, and 
that we shall inherit eternal life. 

In the miracle of raising the dead 
daughter of Jairus (read Mark 5: 
22-24, 35-43), the Savior expressly 
declared that the girl slept, mean- 
ing no doubt, that the change that 
had come over her was not perma- 
nent, but would lead to an awaken- 
ing. This he proved by recalling 
her immediately to a continuation 
of mortal life. The lesson in this 
miracle needs no reinforcement. 

However, the few miracles of 
this nature seem mostly to have 
been caused by the overflowing love 
of the Savior for all mankind. The 
raising of the widow’s son at Nain 
shows this. The widow was prob- 
ably in poor circumstances. Her 
only son had died. The woman 


had no one but God to look to for 


To human eyes it 
To the- 
clear vision of the. Savior the 
pathos of the conditions was bared; 


earthly help. 
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and, filled with compassion, he re- 
turned the boy to his mother. 

The raising of Lazarus was 
somewhat of the same nature(c). 
The Savior loved Lazarus and his 
two sisters. The family had fre- 
quently cared for the Savior in the 
day of his trial. To the home of 
Martha and Mary the Master had 
often gone for earthly comfort. 
Now the brother was dead; and the 
beloved sisters were anguished in 
their sorrow. Christ’s love for all 
who suffered welled up and_Laz- 
arus was restored to life, to live 
until he was an old man. Though 
this was no doubt in part the mo- 
tive of this miracle, yet there was 
another motive of gréat importance 
to the cause of Christ. The raising 
of Lazarus was done as a great 
testimony to the might of Jesus. 
Lazarus had been four days dead 
when Jesus called him forth from 
the grave. No other miracle per- 
formed by the Savior appears so 
mighty. The event occurred just 
before the crucifixion when great 
testimonies needed to be given to a 
wicked. people, In fact; sit “did 
make a most remarkable impression 
upon the people who heard of it, 
and the news was rapidly spread 
over the Holy Land. It was an 
unheard-of marvel, even among the 
miracles of the Man from Naz- 
areth. 


(ec) John 11: 1-44, 
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In this manner, the miracles may 
be taken one by one and studied, 
and in all lessons of great truth 
may be discovered. Nothing that 
the Savior said or did is devoid of 
meaning to those who seek salva- 
tion. To the Master of the Uni- 
verse, the miracles were simple ex- 
pressions of his infinite power and 
knowledge; to us, they surpass un- 
derstanding. 


Review and Questions. 


1. What constitutes man? 

2. How many spirits followed Luci- 
fer at the rebellion in Heaven? 

3. What is the great punishment of 
the angels of the devil? 

4, Why do _ evil spirits enter the 
bodies of men and animals? 


5. What did the evil spirits usually 
say when the Savior came near them? 
6. Relate the miracle of permitting 
the spirits to enter the swine. What 
lesson can you draw from this miracle? 


7. Relate the miracle of the healing 
of the lunatic boy. What is the great 
lesson of the miracle? 


8. How ‘do the mitacles of Jesus: 
show that men are not necessarily 
converted by miracles alone? 


9. What is. phe greatest kind of mira-— 
cle? 


10. What did the miracles of raising 
the dead teach? 


11. What is the most glorious doc- 
trine contained in the Gospel of 
Christ? 

12. Relate the story of the raising of 
the daughter of Jairus. What is its 
lesson? 

18. Relate the story of the raising of 
the widow’s son at Nain. What is its: 
lesson? 


14. Why do you think Jesus raised 
Lazarus from the dead? 


PRIZE CHRISTMAS POEM. 


The Journal offers a prize of $10.00 for the best Christmas poem of not less: 
than fourteen nor more than forty lines, though a_ slight excess will not bar it; merit,, 
not length, to be considered. Poems must be in by October 20th. 


PRIZE NEW YEAR STORY. 


The Journal offers a prize of $25.00 for the best New Year’s Story of not 


less than two thousand nor more than three thousand words. 
Stories must be in by November 20th. 


ficiency will not bar. 


Slight excess or de- 


True name of writer must be in sealed envelope on outside of which? is written 
name of poem or story with name of nom de plume. 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 
LESSON II. 


(For second meeting in November.) 


HABIT, 


Be not deceived: God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall-he also reap. For he that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.—Galatians, 6: 7-8. 


We all know, in a gen- 
eral way, what habit is; 
for our lives, as is often 
said, are bundles of habits. An in- 
voluntary tendency or apitude to 
perform certain actions, acquired 
by frequently repeating these ac- 
tions, is loosely what we mean by 
habit. Habit is perhaps more con- 
spicuous in living matter—in ani- 
mals and man particularly; but ina 
broad sense, habit is a property of 
all matter, living and dead. As Dr. 
James says; (many of the sugges- 
tions of this. paper are taken from 
Dr. James’ incomparable work on 
Psychology). the laws of nature are 
but the unchanging and unchange- 
able habits which the different 
kinds of matter in the universe 
show as they act and re-act on each 
other. 


Definition. 


The gas hydrogen and 

Illustration. the gas oxygen, when 
brought together under 
proper conditions, unite to form 
water; we may say that in so unit- 
ing they are but manifesting an in- 
variable habit of theirs. A garment, 
after having been worn a certain 
time, clings to the shape of the body 


better than at first; the particles of - 


cloth in that garment have yielded 
to the influence brought to act on 
them, and now tend to respond in 
accordance with that influence. A 
violin used by an artist improves its 


sounds by such use, and thus ac- 


quires a fabulous value, because 
the fibres of the wood take on a 


habit of vibration in harmony with 
rythmic motion. A+ smooth piece 
of paper, once folded, folds more 
readily in the same place again, be- 
cause the particles of the paper 
have been so influenced or modified 
that they tend to respond to the in- 
fluence as they responded before. 
The foregoing examples are in- 
stances of habit in dead matter, 
but it should be remembered that 
habits are more rapidly formed in 
living matter, than in dead matter ; 
for, as the new substance is con- 
tinuously added in the growing 
matter, the first impressions or 
modifications of such growing mat- 
ter, are fixed and made deeper, the 
new matter appearing to respect 
such impressions or modifications, 
growing about them in such way as 
to make them of the very texture of 
the organism. Have you ever tied 
a tiny string about a growing tree 
and noticed how, as the tree grows, 
a groove is made all about the tree 
under the string, the growing mat- 
ter of the tree, respecting the pres- 
sure or influence of the string? 
Have you not, time without num- 
ber, observed that about the only 
thing our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers recall are the events of . 
childhood and early youth, forget- 
ting the experiences of the last 
hour; so that second childhood is, 
in one sense, first childhood lived 
again? Those early events have so 
grown into the very texture of their 
beings that they can’t be lost, while 
the impressions of late life fall on a 
substance not so responsive. Have 
you noticed how grown-ups from a 
foreign country can never learn to 
speak the English language without 
a broken accent? Their habits of 
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articulation, pronunciation,  etc., 
can’t easily be changed in later life. 


Time Indeed our personal 
Formation— habits, such as pronun- 
Personal ciation, gesture, gait, 
Habits. motion, and address, 
are usually fixed, and often for 


good, before we are twenty; and if 
not correctly formed, a dishearten- 
ing effort is required later to make 
the correction. A langauge learned 
after twenty is hardly ever spoken 
without a broken accent. Hardly 
ever can a drawl, a nasality, or oth- 
er vice of speech be changed from 
what childhood and youth have 
made it. ‘He ain’t” of early life, 
will triumphantly assert itself over 
‘Hevisnt” ors ilies) not” ot the 
schocl room of later life. Unless 
you aie on constant guard,—a most 
unlikely thing—this  perlexing 
friend of youth, a bad habit, can not 
be shaken by you when you would, 
if you could, assume a superior sta- 
tion. 


Tine of And between _ twenty 
Formation 20d thirty the intellect- 
Intellectual ual, professional, and 
and Moral moral habits are deter- 
Habits. 


mined almost for good. 
There is, therefore, great need here, 
of the utmost care; the type of your 
after mental, moral and religious 
life is settled for you, and usually 
once for all, before you are thirty 
years old. 

From the foregoing, it is seen 
that living substance responds to 
habit formation more quickly than 
does dead matter, and especially the 
growing organism of childhood and 
youth. How important to us are 
the consequences ! 


A word of application 


Application : 
ee of this truth. Don’t 
Foregoing think that, without pay- 


Troth. ing a full and relentless 
penalty, you can yield to that ac- 


-form Habits. 
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cursed excuse for early wrong- 
doing—the need of sowing wild. 
oats. “Whatsoever a man soweth, 

that shall he also reap.” No slight- 
est evil act of ours but leaves a ten- 
dency in our being to repeat itself, 
and after a series of repetitions 
there is an inexorable habit with 
damnation as its penalty. “Sow 
acts and you reap habit; sow habit 
and you reap character; sow char- 
acter and you reap destiny; aye, 
oftimes a destiny worse than death. 
But of course, this has its good side 
as well as its bad side. 

And it is so easy to begin this 
sowing, it is so thoughtlessly begun 
-——just to be agreeable we accept the 
friend's invitation; just because we . 
lack the moral courage to say “No” 
ina crowd, we yield to the tempter. 
But “if we knew the woe and 
heartache waiting for us down the 
road:” if we real 
step taken, a t 


is left, which rete the second 
step easier, we might hesitate; but 
alas! often we tealize the meaning 


of the inexorable law of habit only 
when we are its pitiable victims. 
No man who ever became a sot in 
the gutter intended to become such, 
when, as a youth, he took his first 
drink. He never dreamed he would 
become such. But the law of habit 
asserted itself as he took each suc- 
cessive drink, until its force had 
grown to be his cruel task-master. 


Let us emphasize what 
peer opment has just been said re- 
quencesof garding the fact that 
Habit—Acts every act leaves a result 
and a tendency within 
us, and that soon the 
tendency becomes so 
fixed that we call it a habit, which 
iS an integral part of our character; : 
and that the sum of these habits 


Habits Make 
Character. 


constitutes our character, whether 


good or bad. A cHaratter 1Sieal 
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completely fashioned will, and a 
completely fashioned will is the sum 
of these tendencies to act in a uni- 
form, ready, and definite way in re- 
sponse to the motives that appeal 
to us in life. On the positive side, 
if we do our duty repeatedly and 
perseveringly in any direction, we 
form the habit of doing it, learn to 
enjoy it, and acquire a preference 
for it, which preference we call a 
virtue; just as on the negative side, 
if we yield to temptation, so that 
the yielding becomes habitual, we 
have as a result, a vice, which is not 
only a second nature, pulling down 
and destroying the nobler nature in 
us, but often is a force that is ten 
times nature. And whenever action 
in the domain of any duty is called 
for, we respond promptly, firmly, 
and definitely, because we have ac- 
cumulated a power and fashioned 


a way of act In a 
proper sense, of each 
such good act | 7 act un- 
erringly and 1c e is an 
accumulation ver and a ten- 
dency so to act on the next occa- 
sion. In this sense, virtue is its 


own reward. And just so does vice 
carry its penalty, in its own nature 
—every evil act or careless act les- 
sons our power to act nobly, and 
accumulates power to act evilly, 
and thus brings its own immediate 
punishment. 
Be _ And -too, let us not for- 
occu Os ceratiat power {6 “act 
res ce be obtained in no 
other way than by hav- 
ing repeatedly so acted in the past. 
When crises in life come, that call 
for great power, for strong charac- 
ter, we shall find ourselves puny 
weaklings, unnerved and easily 
vanquished, if we have not by daily 
conduct stored up this power which 
we call character, and which is but 
the sum of our habits. No’ one of 


us ever becomes suddenly good or 


jee 


- 


great, but the separate hours and 
acts, each leaving its little deposit 
of power, have by accumulation 
made us good or great or strong. 
And on the negative side, there are 
no reservoirs of virtue established 
anywhere in life or eternity from 
which one who is exposed to temp- 
tation may obtain at once a supply 
of integrity, or where a new set of 
virtues may be ordered at will. The 
set of virtues which will constitute 
our very selves is the set made and 
accumulated by us in the past years 
by our conduct from day to day; 
the integrity which alone we can 
rely on in the crisis, is that which 
we have likewise made for our- 
selves ; and we can be released from 
the old and form a new set or obtain 
a reservoir of integrity only by 
long and repeated acts in the direc- 
tion of the virtues we aspire to ob- 
tain. There is no sudden right- 
about-face possible in character 
building—a life of — selfishness 
doesn’t suddenly become one of 
sympathy ; nor does a liar suddenly 
become a paragon of truth-telling. 
Even at death, let us not imagine 
that, by some kind alchemy, our bad 
deeds and their accumulation of 
power and tendency to evil are all 
at once changed to virtues—that 
may require a long drawn out pro- 
cess of repentance. 


Action, not Merely to have good in- 


mere Feeling tentions, noble  senti- 
and Intention 

Forms Posit. Ments, and lovely emo- 
ive Charac- tions, will not create 


habits and make charac- 
ter for good, unless we have acted 
in response to and in accordance 
with these intentions, emotions, and 
sentiments. The way to Hell is 
paved with good intentions. In- 
deed to have such feelings and not 
so to act, is to make ourselves mere 
monsters of feeling, overflowing 


ter. 


- with emotion which merely evapor- 


ates with no good done—and we 
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grow to be habitually such. We 
become gushers, doing no good, 
professional sighers and weepers, 
blessing no one; nerveless senti- 
mentalists and dreamers, as Dr. 
James says, “who welter in a sea of 
sensibility- and emotion, but never 
do a manly concrete deed.” 

1. The only safe thing 


Practical to do is never to suffer 
Maxims. yourself to have an 
emotion toward the 


good, the beautiful, or the true, 
without expressing it in some active 
way. Do something good or 
beautiful or true, when and imme- 
diately when, you have the feeling 
of the good or the beautiful or the 
true. Do something, be it ever so 
small -a thing, in a line with the 
emotion felt. Speak kindly to 
someone. Give up your seat to 
someone. Give your alms and 
make your donation when the im- 
pulse is upon you. Go more than 
half wax to get the chance of act- 
ing. 

2. In fact no better rule of life 
can be adopted than that, as Dr. 
James says, of keeping the “facul- 
ty of effort” the power to do what 
ought to be done at the time it 
ourht to be done, whether your 
passing feeling is in favor of doing 
it or not—alive in you bv a little 
gratuitous exercise every day. 
That is, be systematically ascetic, 
self-denying, or heroic in little un- 
necessary points; do every day or 
two, somethine (of course not 
wrong) for no other reason than 
than that you would rather not do 
it, and so you will develop a power 
of effort—of doing—which will 


serve you surely when the hour of 


dire need draws nigh. 

2. As to the matter of 
forming a new habit or 
breakin~ off an old one, 
certain suggestions are 
profitable. Begin with a strong and 


Further 


Maxims. 
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decided effort, in athletic phrase, 
take a long run and then a jump,; 
blow on your hands, and then pitch 
in. Such an impetus will carry you 
far along the way you want to 
journey, so that there will be less 
likelihood of your turning back. 
Surround yourself. with favorable 
circumstances, such as will work in 
harmony with your motives; put 
yourself in a position where it will 
be awkward and unpleasant not to 
keep on; envelop your resolution 
with every aid you know. If you 
are to quit tea drinking, don’t go- 
where you can smell the fragrant 
odor, when you are tantalized with 
a ravenous hunger. If you want 
to become a uniformly early riser, 
don't keep from your night’s sleep. 
till midnight. Don’t go with the 
crowd that are associated with the 


habits you desire to rid yourself of; 
but seek companions helpful to your 


desired acquisition. If you want to 
make a child truthful, make it easy 
for him to tell the truth. Don’t 


urge a class of urchins,—that all of 
them who have lied or stolen some- 
thing stand up, in order that you: 
may teach a moral and lead them 
to be very good. It is too hard to: 
tell the truth under such circum- 
Stances, and you will only be help- 
ing-on the lying habit. 

4. Again, never suffer an excep- 
tion to occur till the new habits you: 
desire to form are firmly rooted in 
your life. Each lapse is like the 
letting fall of a ball of string, which: 
one is carefully winding up; a sin- 
gle slip undoes more than a great. 
many turns will wind again. 

5. As to “tapering off” in break-- 
ing off certain habits, while circum- 
stances alter cases, the best opinion: 
of experts is, that if there is a real’ 
possibility of carrying out your de-. 
cision, to break off, it is better to do- 
it abruptly. Your trying to quit a. 
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little at a time, most frequently 
doesn’t succeed in quitting at all. 


Some ee 1. Excessive novel read- 
mon abits 4 pu -4 . 

that Shoulda 18 is detrimental; the 
be Avoided. @motions are kept at 


strong tension, but no good deeds 
follow the emotion, and a wishy- 
washy sickly-sentimental character 
is the result. Geraldine, in the parlor, 
is shedding scalding tears over the 
tragic sufferings of her hero of ro- 
mance, while Geraldine’s mother, 


in the wash house, but as wide as 


the universe from _ Geraldine’s 
thought, is scrubbing her fingers 
off. 


2. Excessive pleasure seeking in 
early life blasts the later real hap- 
piness of thousands. A _ habit is 
formed which so controls its victim 
that a wild indulgence in sensation- 
al gratifications is imperatively de- 


manded. who has con- 
tracted ae t.-can’t settle 
down even i [.) As wives, 
home is yppressive to 
them ; as n tie then 
down, an ( mM away from 
the hankered-after resorts, and 


then it isn’t a long step to a divorce 
court and a mad career that can 
end only in shame and disaster 
worse than death. 

3. Flirtation, “innocent flirta- 
tion,” as it is sometimes called, is 
another habit whose victims later 
life finds all along the way. The 
girl who has formed the habit of 
flirting, before marriage, after mar- 
riage will find herself, even against 
the will of her better self, carrying 
on the same habit, of course, with 
more care and with more dignity, 
if there.can be dignity in such a 
practice. But soul-destroying dan- 
gers lurk in this habit, and it should 
be shunned like the plague. 

4. The habit of indecision in 
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daily work is common. You have 
seen such persons who never know 
-what they should do next. They 
waste years of time, and make ev- 
ery one miserable about them. A 
plan for the day’s work, so far as it 
can be followed,—and -in routine 
work it can be followed—should be 
the basis of a habit for every one. 


In closing let us say 
with Dr. James, that ev- 
ery smallest stroke of 
virtue or of vice leaves its never so 
little scar; that we are spinning our 
own fates good or ill, and never to 
be undone. We may choose the 
season, the soil and the seed, but 
we cannot escape or change the har- 
vest. ““Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 


Conclusion. 


Review and Questions. 


1. What is habit? 

2. Give illustrations of habit in dead 
matter, 

3. Illustrate habit in living matter; 
in people. 

4. Mention personal habits formed 
in youth, 

5. When. are intellectual and moral 
habits usually formed? 

6. What tendency does the slightest 
evil act leave within us? 

7. Show the application of the law 
of habit in the case of a drunkard. 

8. What is character? 

9. Explain how acts form habits. 

10. Do we ever become good or bad 
all at once? Why? 

11. What is the effect upon character 
of good intentions, noble sentiments: 
and lovely emotions if never carried 
into action? 

12. Enumerate ways in which an 
emotion toward the good, the beautiful 
and the true may be expressed. 

13. Wherein are we benefited by do- 
ing things we would rather not do? 

14. Make some suggestions to aid in 


breaking off an old habit or forming 
a new one. 
15. Illustrate the effect of excep- 


tions in forming new habits. 

16. What is your opinion of “tapering” 
off’ in breaking bad habits? 

17. Why is excessive novel 
to be avoided? 

18. Name some evils that grow out 
of immoderate pleasure seeking. 
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THE ESSAYISTS—LAMB AND DE QUINCY. 


Charles Lamb and Thomas De 
Quincey belong to the Romantic 
school of English literature. Sir 
Walter Scott was their contempor- 
ary. So were Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Shelley and Keats 
their contemporaries. Their essays 
partake of the qualities of the nov- 
els of Scott and of the poems of 
Wordsworth and the others. They 
are highly personal in their feeling, 
rich in their phrasing, picturesque 
and romantic in their subject mat- 
ter. If power to entertain makes 
authors great, then Lamb and De 
Quincey are great; otherwise not. 
They had no lesson for the world 
as had Carlyle and Ruskin and 
Mathew Arnold, but they are be- 
loved among English authors and 
they are worth knowing. 

Lamb is the more genial of the 
two and the easier to appreciate. 
Thoroughly descriptive of his own 
work is a passage which he wrote 
in a letter to Coleridge of Isaac 
Walton’s Complete Angler. “It 
breathes the very spirit of inno- 
cence, purity, and simplicity of 
heart: shnioh it would sweeten a 
man’s temper at any time to read 
it: it would Christianize every dis- 
cordant, angry passion, pray make 
yourself acquainted with it.’ No 
prose is more genial than Lamb’s, 
no man ever had a sweeter temper. 

In contrast to his genial prose 
and sunny temper is his heavily 
weighted life. He was a fellow 
“blue-coat” with Coleridge at 
Christ’s Hospital, the famous char- 
ity school in London. On half holi- 
days*he left the gloomy cloisters 
of the school for the scarcely less 


“went on. 


gloomy cloisters of the Inner Tem- 
ple where his father lived and was 
a clerk. After the school days he be- 
came a clerk himself, first in the 
South Sea House and then for 
thirty-three years in the East In- 
dia House. Lamb’s household 
was humble and anything but free 
from gloom. The father was old 
and feeble and was soon in his 
dotage; his exactions on Lamb 
could not have been borne by a 
temper less sweet. There was a 
taint of insanity in the family. 
Lamb himself jwassence for a short 


$ distress- 

0 Coleridge: 
“My poor dear, dearest sister, in a 
fit of insanity, has been the death 
of her own mother. I was at hand 
only time enough to snatch the 
knife out of the grasp. She is at 
present in a mad house. God has 
preserved to me my senses; I eat 
and drink and sleep, and have my 
judgment, I believe, very sound.” 
After the father’s death the sister 
was brought home during the well 
periods, “between the acts,” to live 
under the care of her brother. 
When .the unwell periods came 
there was a journey across the 
meadows, and Lamb _ returned 
alone. For forty years this life 
They were not unhappy 
years. There was the consolation 
of friends—Coleridge, Wordsworth 


-and his sister Dorothy, Manning, 


tutor at Cambridge and traveler to» 
China, Hazlitt—and the joy of 
their own life together “between the 
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acts.” Lamb died in 1834; the sis- 
ter, though ten years older, lived on 
to be very old and to sink complete- 
ly into the darkness from which 
Lamb’s care had kept her. 

The Tales from Shakespeare was 
Lamb’s first important literary ven- 
ture. To Manning Lamb wrote: 
“She [Mary] is doing twenty of 
Shakespere’s comedies to be made 
into children’s tales. Six are al- 
ready done by her..:I mean to do 
all the tragedies. Specimens of the 
English Dramatic Poets, Lamb did 


later alone with success. The Essays. 


of Ela appeared in the London 
Magazine during the ten years from 
1823 to 1833. Among Lamb’s oth- 
er kinds of work was a play, M. H., 
which died, says Lamb, “in part of 
its own weakness, and in part for 
- being choked up with bad actors.” 


From the S 


years since 
in Mincing 
transition 
dant play 
ntervening 
the eight, 

en hours a day 
attendance at a countin~ house. But 
time partially reconciles us to any- 
iniabeds Boe asec Independent] of the 
rigors of attendance, I have ever been 
haunted with a Sense of incapacity for 
business. This during my latter years 
had increased to such a degree that it 
was visible in all the lines of my 
countenance. My health and my good 
spirits flagged. I had perpetually a 
dread of some crisis to which I should 
be found wanting....My fellows in the 
office would sometimes rally me upon 
the trouble legible in my countenance; 
but I did not know that it had raised 
the suspicion of anv of my employers, 
when, on the 5th of last month, a day 
ever to be remembered by me, L—, the 
junior partner of the firm, calling me 
on one side directly taxed me with my 
bad looks, and finally inquired the 
cause of them. So taxed, I honestly 
made confession of my infirmity, and 
added that I was afraid I should 
eventually be obliged to resign his ser- 
vice. He spoke some words of course 
to hearten me, and there the matter 
rested. A whole week I remained la- 
boring under the impression that I had 
acted imprudently in my disclosure; 
that I had foolishly given a handle 


Lane. 


against myself, and had been antici-_- 


-pating my own dismissal. A week 
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passed in this manner, the most anx- 
ious one, I verily believe, in my whole 
life, when on the evening of the 12th 
of April, just as I was about quitting 
my desk to go home (it might be about 
eight o’clock) I receivegd an awful 
Summons to attend the presence of the 
whole assembled firm in the formid- 
able back parlor. I thought, now my 
time is surely come, I have done for 
myself, Iam going to be told that they 
have no longer occasion for me. L—, I 
could see, smiled at the terror I was 
in, which was a little relief to me,— 


-when to my utter astonishment B—, 


the oldest partner, began a formal 
harangue on the length of my ser- 
vices, My very meritorious conduct 
during the whole time (the deuce, 
thought I, how did he find out that? I 
protest I never had the confidence to 
think as much). He went on to des- 
eant on the expediency of retiring at a 
certain time of life (how my heart 
panted!) and asking me a few ques- 
tions as to the amount of my own 
property, of which I have little, ended 
by a proposal, to which his three part- 
ners nodded and gave assent, that 1 
should accept from the house which I 
had served so well, a pension for life 
of two-thirds of my accustomed salary 
—a magnificent offer! I do not know 
what I answered between surprise and 
gratitude, but it- was understood that I 
accepted their proposal, and I was 
told that I was from that hour free to 
leave their service. I stammered out 
a bow, and at just ten minutes after 
eight I went home—forever. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Thomas De Quincey is the Eng- 
lish opium eater. In his life he was 
morbidly shy and comi¢ally indif- 
ferent to society, to fashion in dress, 
and to the conventional ways of 
doing things, and he often suffered 
embarrassments through his od- 
dities and idiosyncrasies. But, if 
he was less genial and social than 
Lamb, he has a more decided liter- 
ary interest. Like Lamb he writes 
prose essays, but his subject mat- 
ter and his way of writing are more 
romantic. His work, in tone and 
in color, is like the intensest kind of 
poetry. Yet it is always idiomatic 
and perfectly controlled prose. This 
is the striking fact about De Quin- 
cey. His prose writings have the 
temper which one expects to see 
expressed only in verse. 
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De Quincey’s life, as were his 
writings, was romantic. As a boy 
he was shy and dreamy and not 
very strong. He had naturally the 
Sensitiveness to melancholy and 
mystery which we associate with 
the boyhood of Wordsworth. “A 
remarkable dream of terrific grand- 
eur about a favorite nurse,’’ which 
was one of his earliest recollections, 
he narrates in the Autobiographic 
Sketches because it demonstrates 


his dreaming tendencies “to have 
been constitutional, and not de- 
pendent on laudanum.”’ When he 


was six years old a favorite sister 
died. In the “Autobiographic 
Sketches” he tells how he silently 
entered the death chamber, and 
before looking upon the still face 
upon the pillow gazed through the 
open window upon the bright sun- 
light of a cloudless day. Though 
he did not comprehend the meaning 
of death, he was awed, and he stood 
listening to the wind—“‘the saddest 
that ear ever heard.” Then, in his 
own words: 


A vault seemed to open in the zenith 
of the far blue sky, a Shaft which ran 
up forever. I, in spirit, rose as if on 
billows that also ran up the shaft for- 
ever; and the billows seemed to pur- 
sue the throne of God; but that also 
ran on before us and fled away contin- 
ually. The flight and the pursuit 
seemed to g0 on forever and ever. 
Frost gathering frost, some sarsar wind 
of death, seemed to repel me; some 
mighty relation between God and 
death dimly struggled to evolve itself 
from the dreadf»l antaronism between 
them; shadowy meanings even yet con- 
tinued to exercise and torment. in 
dreams the deciphering oracle within 
me. I slept—for how long I can not 
say: slowly I recovered my _self- 
possession; and when I woke, found 
myself standing as before, close to my 
‘sister’s bed.” 


His life at the Manchester Gram- . 


mar School he found uncongenial. 
Falling ill and denied permission to 
go home, he promptly ran away, 
with a copy of an English poet in 
one pocket and a volume of Euri- 
pides in the other. Upon the coun- 
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sel of an uncle, just home from In- 
dia, De Quincey’s mother gave him 
an allowance of a guinea a week 
and started him off on a tramp 
through Wales. But the boy after 
awhile broke connection with his 
base of supplies, and turned up in 
London without friends or means. 
His hardships and buffetings there, 
as he relates them, remind one of 
chapters in Dickens. Finally there 
was a reconciliation with his friends 
and he was sent to Oxford. At 
Oxford his career was very bril- 
liant, but very erratic, and after six 
years he left without a degree. Al- 
most at once he came to know the 
Coleridges and the Wordsworths 
and before long was settled at Gras- 
mere in the Lake country, living a 
life of hard reading and thinking, 
preparatory to the literary career 
which was to. later. His mar- 


while he was at the University to 
get relief from neuralgia. The use 
of the drug became habitual during 
the period of residence at Gras- 
mere. Forced along about 1820 to 
earn a living by his pen he found 
himself able to become in large 
part the master of his vice, although 
he never completely gave it up. 
During his years of slavery he was 
truly the English Opium Eater. 
The quantities of the drug which 
he consumed are beyond belief. At 
times his mind and will were al- 
most paralyzed, and he lived in a 
gloom of unhealth pitiful to con- 
template. Opium had _ pleasures 
which could make De Quincey for- 
get the unhappiness of his real life, 
but it also had pains, heart-rend- 
ing and unforgetable. Of the 
Pleasures and Pains of Opium De 
Quincey writes in prose that is the 
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most impassioned in the English 
language. 


From the Confessions of An English 
Opium Eater. 


The dream commenced with a music 
which I now often heard in dreams— 
a music of preparation and of awak- 
ening suspense; a musie like the open- 
ing of the Coronation Anthem, and 
which, like that, gave the feeline of a 
vast march of infinite cavalcades filing 
off—and the-tread of innumerable 
armies. The morning was come of a 
mighty day—a day of crisis and of 
final hope for human nature, then suf- 
fering some mysterious eclipse, and 
laboring in some dread extremity. 
Somewhere, I knew not where—some 
agony, was conducting—was evolving 
like a great drama, or piece of music; 
with which my sympathy was the more 
insupportable from my confusion as to 
its place, its cause, its nature, and its 
possible issue. Eas is usual “in 
dreams (where, of necessity, we make 
ourselves central to every movement) 
had the power, and vet had not the 
power, to decide it. I had the power, 
if I could raise m to will it; and 
yet again had power, for the 
weight of twe l ; was upon 
inexpiable 
( plumet 

hen like a 


chorus the Some 
greater inter take; some 
mightier ca yet the 
sword had or trumpet had 
proclaimed. Then came sudden 


alarms: hurryings to and fro; trepida- 
tions of innumerable fugitives, I knew 
not whether from the good cause or 
the bad; darkness and lights; tempest 
and human faces; and at last, with 
the sense that all was lost, female 
forms, and .the features that were 
worth al] the wo7ld to me, and but a 
moment allowed,-—and clasped hands, 
and heart-breaking partings, and then 
—everlasting farewell! and again, and 
yet again reverberated—everlasting 
farewells! 

And I awoke in strugeles, and cried 
aloud—‘“I will sleep no more.” 


English Mail Coach. 


Once I remember being on the box of 
the Holyhead Mail, when a tawdry 
thing from Birmingham, some “Tally- 
ho” or “Highflyer,”’ all flaunting with 
green and gold came up alongside of 
us. What a contrast to our royal sim- 
plicity of form and color! The single 
ornament on our dark ground of 
chocolate color was the mighty shield 
of the imperial arms, but emblazoned 
“in proportions as modest as a signet 
ring bears to a seal of office. BHven 


From. the 


this was displayed only on a Single . 


panel, whispering rather than pro- 
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claiming our relations to the mighty 
state: whilst the beast from Briming- 
ham, our green and gold friend, had 
as much writing and painting on its 
sprawling flanks as would have puz- 
zled a decipherer from the tombs of 
Luxor. For some time this Birming- 
ham machine ran along by our side. 
But all at once a movement of the 
horses announced a desperate inten- 
tion of leaving us behind. ‘Do you see 
that?’ I said to-the coachman.—“TI 
see,’ was his short answer. He was 
wide awake, yet he waited longer than 
seemed prudent; for the horses of our 
audacious opponent had a disagreeable 
air of freshness and power. But his 
motive was loyal; his wish was that 
the Birmingham conceit should be 
full blown before he froze it. When 
that seemed right, he unloosed, or to 
speak by a stronger word, he sprang 
his known resources: he slipped our 
royal horses like hunting leopards 
after the affrighted game. How they 
could retain such a reserve of fiery 
power after the work they had accom- 
plished seemed hard to explain. But 
on our side, besides the physical su- 
periority, was a tower of moral 
strength, namely, the king’s name. 
Passing them without an effort as it 
seemed, we threw them into the rear 
with so lengthening an interval be- 
tween us as proved in itself the bitter- 
est mockery of thsir presumption; 
whilst our guard blew back a shatter- 
ing blast of triumph that was really 
too painfully full of derision. 

The victory which we were carry- 
ing down to the provinces on this 
occasion was the imperfect one of 
Talavera—imperfect for its results, 
but not imperfect in its ever-memor- 
able heroism. I told her [a poor wo- 
man who probably would fing herself 
in a day or two to have suffered the 
heaviest of afflictions by the battle but 
who blindly allowed herself to ex- 
press an unmeasured exultation in the 
news and its details] the main out- 
line of the battle. The agitation of 
her enthusiasm had been so conspicu- 
ous when listening, and when first 
applying for information, that I could 
not but ask her if she had not some 
relative in the army. Oh, yes; her 
only son was there. In what regi- 
ment? He was a trooper in the 23rd 
Dragoons. My heart sank within me 
as she made that answer. This sub- 
lime regiment, which an Englishman 
should never mention without raising 
his hat to their memory, had made 


the most memorable and_ effective 
charge recorded in military annals. 
They leaped their horses over @ 


trench when thev covld, into it, and 
with the result of death or mutilation 
when they could not. What propor- 
tion cleared the trench is nowhere 
stated. Those who did closed up and 
went down upon the enemy with such 
divinity of fervor (I use the word di- 
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vinity by design; the inspiration of 
God must have prompted this move- 
ment to those whom even then he was 
calling to His presence), that two re- 
sults followed. As regarded the ene- 
my, the 23rd Dragoons, not originally 
three hundred and fifty strong, par- 
alyzed a French column, six thousand 
strong, then ascended the hill, and 
fixed the gaze of the whole French 
army. As regarded themselves, the 
23rd were supposed at first to have 
been barely not annihilated; but event- 
ually, I believe, about one in four sur- 
vived. And this, then, was the regi- 
ment—a regiment already for some 
hours glorified and hallowed to the 
ears of all London, as lying stretched, 
by a large majority, upon one bloody 
aceldama—in which the young trooper 
served whose mother was now talking 
in a spirit of such joyful enthusiasm. 
Did I tell her the truth? No. Tomor- 
row, said I to myself—tomorrow or the 
next day, will publish the worst. For 
one night more wherefore should she 
not sleep in peace? After tomorrow, 
the chances are tod many that peace 
will forsake her pillow. This brief 
respite, then, let her owe to my for- 
bearance. But if I told her not of the 
bloody price that had been paid, not, 
therefore, was I silent on the contri- 
butions from her son’s regiment to that 
day’s service and glory. I showed her 
not the funeral banners under whicl 
the noble regiment was sleeping. I 
lifted not the overshadowing laurels 
from the bloody trench in which horse 
and rider lay mangled together. But 
I told her how those dear children of 
England, officers and = privates, had 
leaped their horses over all obstacles 
as gayly as hunters to the morning’s 
chase. I told her how they rode their 
horses into the mists of death (saying 
to myself), and laid down their young 
lives for thee, O mother Hngland! as 
willingly as ever after a long day’s 
sport, when infants, they had rested 
their wearied heads upon their moth- 
er’s knees, or had sunk to sleep in her 
arms. ~ Strange it is, yet true, that she 
seemed to have no fears for her son's 
safety, even after this knowledge that 
the 23rd Dragoons had been memor- 
ably engaged; but so much was she 
enraptured by the knowledge that his 
regiment, and therefore that he, had 
rendered conspicuous service in the 
dreadful conflict—a service which had 
actvally made them the foremost topic 
of conversation in London—so abso- 
lutely was fear swallowed up in joy— 
that, in the mere simplicity of her fer- 
vent nature, the poor woman threw her 
arms round my neck, as she thought of 
her son, and wave me the kiss which 
was secretly meant for him. 


Suggestions for Study. 


The essays of Lamb and of De 
Quincey are worth trying to appreciate. 
If the essays here named are read in 
some such order as that in which they 
are named, appreciation will pretty 
surely come. Lamb: From the Essays 
of Elia,—The Old Benchers, Christ’s 
Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago, 
The South Sea House, Mackery End, 
The Relations, Dream Children, The 
Superannuated Man,—all somewhat 
autobiographical; The Praise of Chim- 
ney Sweepers, A Quaker’s Meeting, De- 
tached Thoughts on Books, Old China, 
—expressing Lamb’s genial philosophy 
and displaying his delightful style. 
Lamb’s letters are almost as interest- 
ing as his essavs. Everybody should 
know his and his sister’s Tales from 
Shakspere. De Quincey: The . Auto- 
biographic Sketches and the Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater are the most. 
personal of De Quincey’s works. The 
English Mail Coach, The Vision of 
Sudden Death, Joan of Arc, and the 
Flight of the Tartar Tribes, are as de- 
lightful. The BEssay on Style shows 
that De Quincev gave much thought to 
ways of writing. 


’ 


of Lamb and 
schooling. — 


D b’s. temper. 
vorks. 

5. What were the ost romantic 
events in De Qvincey’s life? 

6. Why does De Quincew’s prose sug- 
gest poetry? - 

7. Why was De Quincey’s 
career so late in coming? 

8. What experiences of their own 
lives do Lamb and De Quincey make 
use of in their writings? 

9. Tell the elaborate detail with 
which the incident is told of the moth- 
er whose son was in the 23rd Dragoons. 

10. The romantic period of English 
literature extends in a general way 
from the publication of Wordsworth’s: 
and Coleridge’s first important poems | 
in 1789 to Scott’s death in 1832. IName 
all the writers you can who belong to 
this period. 

11. Try to define the qualities which © 
Lamb and DeQuincey have in common. 
and which place them unmistakably in. 
the Romantic Period. : 


12. How do the writings of the two 
men differ? 


13. Which attracts vou the more? 


literary 


THE. Sower, by Jean Francois Millet. 
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REMARHABLE PARALLELS. 
Osborne Widtsoe, Latter-day Saints’ University. 


X. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


With the last number, the ninth 
in the series, the Remarkable Par- 
allels really came to a close. The 
purpose of the present paper is 
merely to summarize and to con- 
clude. It is not, however, that 
there are no more parallels. There 
are yet many interesting prophecies 
uttered by Joseph Smith, others 
spoken by Brigham Young and the 
later successors to Joseph Smith, 
still others spoken by Heber C. 
Kimball and other richly endowed 
men; and all these have valuable 
parallels in the Jewish Scriptures, 
both the Old and the New. How- 
ever, the line of study has been 
begun—let now those who are in- 
terested continue the helpful work, 
and enlarge and improve upon this 
little beginning. 

In the first, second, fourth and 
fifth numbers of the series, there 
were presented several propehcies 
that are interesting, not only be- 
cause they are almost perfectly 
parallel, but because they reveal a 
similarity of development of ancient 
and modern Israel. In the first 
place, Abraham was permitted to 
see that his posterity should be as 
numerous as the stars of heaven, 
or as the sands upon the seashore. 
Though Abraham himself had but 
few children, yet was the vision 
literally fulfilled. In like manner, 


Joseph Smith, who-founded a new © 


church with a very small following, 
predicted a great and a marvelous 
work and a membershsip of tens of 
thousands,—indeed there should 
be, said he, an influx of people from 
every nation under heaven. And 
again the word of the prophet was 
literally fulfilled. 

Then, in the second place, Abra- 
ham and Jacob both prophesied that 
their descendants should be bonds- 
men in a strange land, but that after 
many days, they should be set free 
and should have given them a new 
home, a Promised Land. For many 
years the nomadic shepherd tribes 
of Israel served the Egyptians. But 
Moses came and set them free, and 
after leading them in the fear of 
the Lord for forty years, sent them 
with Godspeed into the promised 
land of Canaan. So also Joseph 
Smith predicted a new home, a 
Promised Land to modern Israel. 
By the inspiration of the Lord, he 
pointed out that land, and revealed 
the way in which it should be se- 
cured. The saints were poor; only 
in the way revealed could the land 
have been got; in that way it was 
Secured and Joseph himself, was 
permitted to live there for a time. 

However, in the third place, Moses 
told the Hebrews that the land of 
Canaan should be a land of promise 
only under certain conditions, that 
if those conditions were not ob- 
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served, the people should be afflict- 
ed and should finally be cast out. 
Now, the children of Israel were 
stiffnecked; they forgot God and 
his ways; they served mammon, 
and the gods of. their neighbors. 
Therefore were they cast out of the 
land of promise and made to serve 
in a foreign land. In like wise, 
Joseph Smith told the modern 
saints that the land of Zion could 
be righteously obtained in only one 
way, and could be retained only on 
the evidence of correct living. Fur- 
thermore, he predicted that, if the 
conditions were in any way violat- 
ed, the saints should be ejected 
from the chosen spot. Once more 
Israel was obdurate. The way of 
the Lord was forsaken; the word 
of the Lord was forgotten. There- 
fore was modern Israel cast out 
from his promised land. 

Then, in the fourth place, the 
land itself was made a desolation. 
Jeremiah foretold that not only 
should the Jews be taken captive, 
but the land should be ruined. Ac- 
cordingly Nebuchadnezzar came 
with his hordes from the East. 
Jerusalem he razed to the ground; 
and to the north and the south and 
the east and the west he sent aveng- 
ing sword and fire to consume the 
richness of the land. In the cen- 
tury just past, Joseph Smith, held 
unjustly in the prisons of Missouri, 
prophesied that the vengeance of 
God should fall upon Jackson 
county and its neighbors. Before 
the Civil War began, the border 
counties of Missouri felt the blights 
of disorder and contention. During 
the Civil War, those counties were 
so ravaged, that only the adobe 
chimneys remained in Jackson 
county to mark the sites of once 
prosperous farms, villages and 
towns. Thus through these four 
steps was the growth of ancient and 
modern Israel exactly. alike. 

In the sixth, seventh, and ninth 
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numbers of the series are parallels 
of a personal nature. In the sixth 
we learn that Joseph of Egypt was 
unjustly cast into prison by one 
Potiphar, a servant of Pharaoh. In 
the prison, Joseph met the king’s 
chief butler and chief baker. To 
one of them, the young Hebrew 
predicted immediate deliverance, to 
the other he predicted speedy death ; 
and in three days, it was even as he 
had said. So, also, Joseph Smith 
was unjustly imprisoned, with sev- 
eral of his friends, and was in great 
danger of his life. Inspired, how- 
ever, by the Holy Spirit, he predict- 
ed that he and all who were with 
him should escape, and not a hair 
of their heads should be hurt. For 
many months they lingered in jail. 
More than once they were sen- 
tenced to be shot. But at last they 
all escaped, and reached in safety 
the homes of their friends. 

The seventh number relates first 
the personal danger of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah. It was the time of 
the overthrow of Jerusalem. The 
long prophesied doom was impend- 
ing. The prophets declaimed in 
righteous anger against the perverts 
of Judaism. Ezekiel declared that 
not only should Jerusalem fall, but 
her prince should be taken captive 
to a far-off land, yet should he not 
see that land, though he should die 
there. When the great Assyrian 
came, he put out Zedekiah’s eyes 
and carried him to Babylon, thus 
fulfiling the words of the prophet. 
Nearly twenty-five hundred years 
later Joseph Smith predicted to 
Willard Richards that he should 
some time be in a position of great 
danger, that bullets should fly about 
him like hail, but that he should es- 
cape uninjured. On June 27, 1844, 
Joseph Smith and his brother Hy- 
rum were shot in Carthage jail. 
Willard Richards was present in 
the room. The bullets literally flew 
about him like hail. But he, alone, 
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of the four who were there, was not 
injured. He escaped without so 
much as a hole in his robe. 

In the ninth number, we read 
how Samuel selected David, by in- 
spiration, and anointed him to be 
king over Israel. David led a pre- 
carious life. It looked usually as if 
he would never become king. But 
his God was with him. In the end, 
he was crowned ruler of Israel, the 
house of Saul fell away, and Samuel 
was proved a prophet. One day, 
long, long after the days of David, 
Joseph Smith met Brigham Young. 
“Brother Brigham,” said the 
prophet, “will one day preside over 
this Church.” It did not look then 
as if the prediction would be ful- 
filled, nor did it seem very prob- 
able for many years thereafter. But 
when Joseph fell a martyr, his 
mantle was cast by divine direction 
over the shoulders of Brigham 
Young. 

The eighth number of the series 
stands alone, and compares Joseph 
Smith with a prophet less known 
than Samuel, or Jeremiah, or Eze- 
kiel, but of no less worth than they. 
Gad, because of David’s offense in 
numbering the people, predicted a 
pestilence upon Israel. The hasty 
repentance of David could not 
forestall it. It came with terrible 
power, and in three days destroyed 
seventy thousand of the men of 
Israel, and proved Gad an inspired 
prophet. ,In like wise, Joseph 
Smith predicted a pestilence upon 
Zion’s Camp. The members of the 
camp had been unruly and insub- 
ordinate. The divine purpose of 
their mission had been forgotten. 
At Fishing River, cholera broke out 
among them; and before the dis- 
ease could be checked, more than 
sixty men had felt its dire effects. 

The last number to be summar-- 
ized,—the third in the published 
series—places Joseph Smith by the. 
side of Jesus as a prophet. Jesus 
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held divine power to heal and to re- 
store. He called twelve aposiles 
and other disciples, and upon them 
He conferred the same power to 
heal and to restore. The disciples 
journeyed amongst the Jews, and 
everywhere they healed the sick and 
cast out devils, and made the blind 
to see and the lame to walk. The 
word of the Son of Man to them 


was fulfilled, and His power was 


So 


made manifest in their works. 


also, Joseph Smith, on unimpeach- 


able evidence, is known to have pos- 
sessed the power to heal the sick 
and to cast out evil spirits. More- 
over, he conferred the same power 
upon the twelve apostles, and upon 
all who hold th: priesthood. In 
a revelation, he promised that all 
the gifts promised by Jesus in times 
of old, should follow these modern 
disciples. And, lo! hundreds of 


‘thousands have. testified that his 


word has been fulfilled. 

Now, with this summary of the 
past articles before us, we may 
well ask, What, after all, is the 
value of the parallels? In each pa- 
per, Joseph Smith is virtually 
placed by the side of some great 
prophet of the past. In each paper 
an effort is made to show that Jo- 
seph Smith was just as surely di; 
vinely inspired as was the prophet 
with whom he is compared; and 
moreover, that if Joseph Smith be 
rejected as a prophet of God, then 
must each of those other prophets 
be likewise rejected. But in the 
parallels, Joseph has been compared 
with Abraham, with Jacob, with 
Moses, with Jeremiah, with Joseph 
of Egypt, with Ezekiel, with Sam- 
uel, with Gad, and with the Lord 
Jesus himself. If Joseph Smith 
were not a prophet of God, then 
was no one of these a prophet of 
God. Even the Lord Himself must 
be relegated to the domain of hu- 
man wisdom only. What then is 
the «real value of such parallel 
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study? It serves to strengthen 
one’s faith in the divine inspiration 
of Joseph Smith. Nay, more; it 
relieves the believers in -Joseph 
Smith of the burden of proof. Was 
Jesus the Son of God? Were the 
Hebrew prophets divinely inspired ? 
If Christian men can prove these 
questions, they need not prove that 
Joseph Smith was divinely inspired. 
That fact follows then as self-evi- 
dent. 

Now, a word or two about proph- 
ecy. The Hebrews were essentially 
a prophecy-believing people. So 
also are the Latter-day Saints. 
Among the Hebrews arose many 
prophets. So also, we believe, have 
prophets arisen among the Latter- 
day Saints. Thus it is no longer 
true that “Hebrew prophecy, like 
the Hebrew people, stands without 
parallel in the history of the world.” 
But how did these men become 
prophets? Saint Peter says that, 
“No prophecy ever came by the 
will of man, but men spoke from 
God, being. moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” In perfect harmony with 
this doctrine is the story of the 
seventy elders who were called to 
assist Moses. At that time God 
said to the great lawgiver, “I will 
take of the spirit which is upon 
thee, and will put it upon them.” 
Accordingly, “the Lord...took of 
the spirit which was upon him, and 
put it upon the seventy elders; and 
it came to pass, that when the spirit 
rested upon them, they prophesied.” 
And we read further of Eldad and 
Medad, who had remained in the 
camp, that “the spirit rested upon 
them and they prophesied in the 
camp.” Thus the presence of the 
spirit caused these two men, as it 
caused the seventy elders, to 
prophesy. Therefore did Moses 
say, “Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them.” 
From these references we may 
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learn at least two things. First, 
the Spirit .of God must inspire be- + 
fore a man can be a true prophet. 
Second, this Spirit can be bestowed 
by the Lord alone. Neither Moses 
nor any other prophet can endow a 
man with the Spirit, nor cana 
man’s imagination bring it down 
upon him. It is a gift from God. Of 
course the converse is true. If a 
man has shown himself a. true 
prophet, he must have had the 
Spirit of God resting upon him. 
And if he has had possession of that 
Spirit, he must have received it 
from the great God of heaven and 
earth. 

Another peculiar thing is char- 
acteristic of the prophets of God. 
Each one claimed to have received 
a specific call and message, before 
he presumed to preach and proph- . 
esy in the name of the Holy One of 
Israel. Thus Moses, when wide 
awake and in the full possession of 
his senses, saw the burning bush in 
the land of Midian, and talked 
with God. Samuel heard what he 
thought was the voice of Eli, and 
finally received his commission 
from the true heavenly source. 
Jeremiah was supernaturally called, 
but objected his youth, and did not 
finally consent until the Lord had 
put forth his hand and touched his 
mouth. Ezekiel felt that “the 
hand of the Lord was upon him.” 
And even Jesus, the Only Begotten 
of the Father, insisted that he was 
divinely sent. “My teaching is not 
mine,” said he, “but his that sent 
me.” Of course, there have been 
false prophets in all periods of the 
world’s history. They are always 
discribed as men who have not been 
sent by God, who have not the Spir- 
it of God with them, and who speak 
according to the vain imaginings of 


their own hearts. Of them the Lord 


says through his prophet Jeremiah, 
“They speak a vision of their own 
heart and not out of the mouth of 
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the Cord rr es I sent not these 
prophets, yet they ran; I spake not 
unto them yet they prophesied.” As 
soon, however, as false prophets 
appeared, the difficulties of men 
were increased. How was the 
common layman to distinguish be- 
tween the divinely inspired prophet 
and the false prophet of lies? Long 
ago, in the early days of the He- 
brew people the question arose. In 
answer Moses revealed a test. 
“When a prophet speaketh in the 
name of the Lord,” said he, “if the 
thing follow not nor come to pass, 
that is the thing which the Lord 
has not spoken: the prophet has 
spoken it presumptuously, thou 
Shateseriet be’ “arraid ytoi. him.” 
Again many years later, Jeremiah 
alludes to the same test, “The 
prophet which  prophesieth of 
peace,” says he, “when the word of 
the prophet shall come to pass, 
then shall the prophet be known, 
that the Lord has truly sent him.” 
Thus the divinely appointed test of 
a prophet is to be found in the ful- 
filment of the prophet’s predictions. 
If a man prophesies in the name of 
the Lord, and the thing is fulfilled, 
who will dare to say that the Lord 
has not inspired him? 

Of course, this test can be ap- 
plied only to that part of a prophet’s 
work which pertains to the future. 
Whatever lessons he may draw 
from the past or present are not 
subject to the test; and this thought 


leads to another bit of interesting, 


evidence. It was a part of the faith 
of the Hebrews to believe in the 
power to predict future events. It 
is a part of the faith of the Latter- 
day Saints to believe in the same 
power. For, did not Amos write, 
“Surely the Lord God will do noth- 
ing, but he revealeth his secret 


-unto his servants the prophets’ ?: 


Moreover, Isaiah makes the pre- 


diction of future eyents the distin-- 


guishing characteristic and prerog- 


_ prophets. 
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ative of Deity—proof, indeed, that 
the God of Israel is the true and 
living God. “Remember the for- 
mer things of old,’ we read, “for I 
am God, and there is none else; I 
am God and there is none like me; 
declaring the end from the begin- 
ning, and from ancient times things 
that are not yet done.” Upon-this 
passage Knobel is quoted as saying, 
“The better view consists in the 


_knowledge that Jehovah, and none 


besides, is God, that He is God and 
nothing like Him. To this° view 
they can easily come by remember- 
ing the former things, that is, the 
prophecies formerly given which 
are now being fulfilled. These 
prove Jehovah’s foreknowledge, 
and thereby His Godhead.” Again, 
Isaiah upbraids the idolaters andi 
shows that their lack of predictions. 
is proof that their gods are no gods. 
“Produce your cause,’ writes the 
prophet, “bring forth your strong 
reasons Saith the king of Jacob. Let 
them bring them forth, and declare 
unto us what shall happen; declare 
ye the former things, what they be, 
that we may consider them, and 
know the latter end of them; or 
show us things for to come. De- 
clare the things that are to come 
hereafter, that we may know that 
ye are gods.” On this passage, 
again, Knobel is quoted as saying, 
“Let them bring forth their proofs, 
especially that one which rests upon 
correct prediction of the future; 
for the foreknowledge of the future 
is the peculiar attribute of God, and 
proves Deity, on which account it 
was also the credential of the true 
prophet.” 

With these considerations im 
mind no true Christian can doubt 
the divine authority of the Hebrew 
Apply to them the test 
of Moses or that of Jeremiah, and 
they stand still unmoved. What 


“they. have spoken in the name of 
. the Lord has been fulfilled. They 
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are, therefore, true prophets. More- 
over, since their prophecies have 
been fulfilled, the Spirit of God 
must have been with them, and that 
Spirit can come only from God 
Himself. Therefore, they possessed 
divine authority, righteously be- 
stowed. Or again, they predicted 
future events, and those predic- 
tions were fulfilled. Therefore, ac- 
cording to Isaiah they were true 
prophets of God, for to God alone 
is known the future. From every 
point of view, then, and by every 
kind of evidence the prophets of 
Israel were true, and divinely in- 
spired. However, whatever is true 
of them is self-evidently true of 
Joseph Smith. He served the same 
God, was inspired by the same 
Spirit, he made predictions of exact- 
ly the same kind and his predictions 
were as literally fulfilled as theirs. 
Apply to him, then, all the tests 
provided in Scripture and he stands 
forth incontrovertibly a prophet of 
God. Deny him that honorable 
position, and, once more, it must 
be denied even:to the Son of Man. 
This, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter: if Joseph Smith were 
not a true prophet, there has never 
been such a one upon the earth. In- 
deed, no God has, in such a case, 
ever communed with human kind. 


Before leaving, I crave the priv- 
ilege of expressing a thought that 
is out of the line of argument. Ap- 
parently, as there are no heroes like 
those that are dead, so a prophet is 
not justly esteemed until he is dead 
and long buried. Appreciation is a 
tare, and inestimable jewel. Not 


long ago a friend remarked that he — 


had just read the parallel in which 
Joseph Smith is placed by the side 
of Joseph of Egypt. 
curred to me,” said my friend, “that 
when Joseph Smith is as old in the 
history of the world as is Joseph, 
the son of Jacob, he will be loved 
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and studied with the same awe and, 
reverence and complete faith that 
the ancient Joseph receives today.” 
Was he wrong? I think not. The 
personality and the work of Joseph 
Smith are of such a nature that they 
will endure the tests of all time; 
and in the end, he will rise in tri- 
umph above his foes, and will be 
recognized for what he is amid 
honor and glory. In the mean- 
time let us who know his worth 
honor him, and together with him 
his successors, and all the noble 
men of Israel. 

Finally, let those who want to 
pursue this study further consider 
the evidences of a universal flood, 
and compare the great prophecy of 
Noah, with that of Joseph Smith; 
let them compare the predicted fall 
of Ahab and Jezebel with that of 
Stephen Douglas; let them place 
Isaiah’s marvelous __ predictions 
against Babylon alongside Joseph’ 
Smith’s predictions of civil war; 
and let them study the Savior’s 
strange, almost weird, foreknowl- 
edge of his own death, together 
with the similar foreknowledge on 
the part of Joseph Smith. Still, the 
store will not be exhausted. Let, 
then, the interested ones search out 
the almost numberless predictions 
contained in the Doctrine and Cov- 
enants and in the sermons of the 
great prophet. For almost every- 
one can be found a parallel. And 
when Joseph Smith’s prophecies 
are presumably exhausted, turn 
then to his contemporaries, to his 
successors, to the many men who, 
in this Church, have had the gift 
of prophecy. In the history of each 
one will be found abundant mater- 
ial for faith-promoting study. And 
with each succeeding parallel, those 
who pursue this work will be more 
and more convinced that among 
them that are born of women there 
has not arisen a greater prophet 
than Joseph Smith. 


THANKHSGIVING. 
Valeria De Mude Kelsey. 


Not for lands or gems or gold, 
Give we thanks full manifold; 
Not for power or prestige, though 
Both have value as we know. 
But for better things than these 
Give we thanks with joy and ease. 
Thanks for friends, for life, for mind, 
For strength to put low aims behind; 
And for the mighty spirit travail 
That lifts us ever out of evil 
Unto good, where wider skies 
Seems to give us clearer eyes. 
Thanks that by our efforts we 

_ May prove our immortality. 


A BOY WHOSE NAME WAS DAN. 
Susa A, Talmage. 


II. : 
The boy had spent the summer 
with his grandparents Osgood 
away down on their farm, fifty 


miles from home and mother. He 
would perhaps have grown unbear- 
ably homesick had it not been for 
the many things which he found to 
do there, and incidentally for Aunt 
Kate. Aunt Kate was his Father's 
youngest sister, and she was round 
and rosy and very good to be with. 


Dan found this out the day after his - 


arrival for he had slipped away 
from everybody and climbed to the 
very top of the hay loft and was 


there sobbing out the first terrible. 


longing for Father, Necie, —and 
Mother. 
heard the sounds of his trouble, for 


Aunt Kate must’ have . 


she brought the big ladder and 
climbed up to where the boy was. 
Her steps were not heard on the 
hay but before he knew it he found 
her there beside him and he was 
telling her all about it. Aunt Kate 
did not say much. She stroked his 
hair though and after a while she 
said just as if his eyes were not all 
red and swollen, 

“Tt must be nearly milking and 
skimming time, Dan. Don’t you 
think we had better do up the 
chores together ?” 

It was during this evening time 
that Dan heard Aunt Kate’s first 
story; it was a fairy story and the 
title was “Timothy Shoes.” 

“T found this tale when I was 
away at College,” said Aunt Kate 
and this is the way it begins: 
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““Qnce upon a time long, long 
years ago when the fairies came to 
the christening of children and 
brought them rare and wonderful 
gifts, there was a little mother who 
held her first baby in her arms and 
looked down into its tiny, pink face. 
Thics baby. was.°a° bey @andsthe 
mother said, ‘Boys are very nice to 
have but I wish I had a little daugh- 
ter instead; boys are so hard to 
manage and so much care before 
they grow up.’ 

“Now, the fairy who was to be 
this little one’s godmother did not 
like to hear this at all, but when 
the day for naming the baby came 
she 
where the relatives of the child 
were and handed to its mother an 
odd looking paper parcel. All the 
other guests had brought beautiful 
presents, gold and silver cups and 
spoons and costly jewelry, so that 
they all sneered and made fun of 
the little godmother when her par- 
cel was found to contain nothing 
but a pair of sturdy little shoes with 
copper heels and toes! 

““Never mind,’ said the fairy, 
‘do not destroy my gift for those 
shoes have a very wonderful power 
about them. Let this little child 
wear them and they will always 
cause him to know what is right 
and what is wrong; whenever he 
does a naughty or an unkind thing 
they will pinch and hurt his feet so 
much that he will be compelled to 
stop his mischief and do what is 
right.’ 

“The little mother looked at the 
wee pink feet of her baby and then 
at those little, heavy, ugly shoes. 


“ Well,’ she said, ‘perhaps some ~ 


day he will need them but I hope 
he never has to wear such clumsy 
little things.’ 

“Well, the baby grew and grew 
until he was eight years old. He 
was not a very careful nor a very 
kind boy, so that at last his mother 
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walked right into the room , 


went to her trunk_and brought out 
those little copper-rimmed shoes! 

“Timothy, for that was the boy’s. 
name, put them on willingly enough 
and started off to school, but half 
way there he looked across the 
green meadows where the yellow 
buttercups were waving in the 
breeze and a great temptation came 
to him. He decided to do what he 
knew he should not and, instead of 
going to school, to go and gather 
flowers in the pastures. 

“He had scarcely begun to pick 
them when the queerest feeling be- 
gan to come all over his feet! At 
first he tried to stamp around and 
send it away for he thought it was 
only the “pins and needles,” but 
the pain would not go; instead it 
got worse and worse so that at last 
scarcely knowing what he did he 
jumped into a wet marshy place and 
when he stepped out he had left 
his shoes behind him! His feet 
were all right then,and so he gath- 
ered his hat full of flowers and 
played with the frogs until it was 
noon time and then this naughty 
boy walked quietly to school. He 
did not go in until after the bell had 
tung so-that his class was reading 
as he entered. The teacher looked 
up and said, ‘Well, Timothy, did 
you have a pleasant time this morn- 
ing gathering buttercups ?’ 

“Timothy hung his head and then 
all the children began to laugh and 
to call, ‘Timothy Shoes! Timothy 
Shoes!’ Poor Timothy looked up 
and there in his place in the class 
stood those little copper heeled and 
copper toed shoes, with a large 
buttercup in each. 

“*Take these shoes out and clean 
the mud off and then put them on 
and take your place at the foot of 


_ the class,’ said the teacher. 


“Poor Timothy went out and 
cleaned the shoes and came back. 
But when he took his place at the 
foot of the class when he should 
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have been at the head those little 
shoes began to pinch and squirm so 
dreadfully that although he tried 
so hard that he bit his lips until they 
bled, to keep from crying out, Tim- 
othy was at last compelled to sit 
right down on the floor before them 
all and pull and pull until his feet 
were bare. Then in just a second 
those little shoes went clippity, clip- 
pity clip, right up to the head of the 
class where Timothy should have 
been; and there they stood all that 
long, long afternoon. 

“The next time Timothy forgot 
and did a very wrong thing was 
one night when there was to be a 
concert at the church and he was to 
help sing. When the afternoon 
came he grew so frightened that he 
' slipped away and went up under 
the mountain and sat on a great 
stone. Suddenly something hap- 
pened and you can guess‘ what it 
was! In a minute, off came those 
little shoes and the heavy boulder 
was pushed over on them. 

“<There, said Timothy, ‘I do 
hope that that is the very last of 
you, you hateful little shoes.’ 

“But alas for the hopes of Tim- 
othy! When he reached his home 
he found his mother crying and 
upon asking her the cause she said, 

“‘Oh, Timothy, where have you 
been? When they called out your 
name tonight your shoes came clip- 
ping up the aisle and climbed right 
up on the stage and stood there!’ 

“Poor Timothy again! But he 
had not yet learned that lesson that 
the fairy put into the gift she 
brought him and he had yet to dis- 
cover many, many things. 

“The next time Timothy had 
trouble was when he was quite a 
large boy. He was invited to a 
party and his mother cautioned him 
to be at home by eleven o’clock. 
Now, Timothy started out with his 
heavy shoes but he thought he nev- 
er could dance in them so that he 
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left them at a friend’s house and 
borrowed a pair of thin light-soled 
dancing pumps. But when he 
reached the house he found his own 
Shoes there before him and they 
even followed him out on the floor 
and danced just the same as he did, 
so that at last he was compelled to 
put them on again and then his real 
pleasure began for he seemed to 
know just how to dance every step 
and he did it so well that all his 
girl friends were delighted to be 
with him. 

“When five minutes to eleven 
came Timothy did not want to get 
ready to go home but the little 
shoes kept reminding him that it 
was time to go until at last he 
kicked them off again and put on 
the thin ones. But he could not 
dance a step! He seemed to have 
forgotten all about it in just that 
little time. He stepped on the girls’ 
toes and tore their pretty dresses, 
and at last to get any peace at all 
he put his own shoes on and hurried 
home. 

“But these little shoes once saved 
Timothy’s life and that of his teach- 
er. Together they had been on a 
journey across a wide open plain; 
it was winter and the weather was 
bitterly cold so that when a thick 
snow-storm came up they lost their 
way and were not able to look care- 
fully for it. They followed a path 
which they hoped was the right 
one, but pretty soon Timothy’s 
shoes began to pinch and pinch so 
much that he had to take them off. 

““T know that we are off the 
path,’ said the boy, “because my 
shoes never act this way when ey- 
erything is all right.’ 

“Left alone the little shoes turned 
about and went in exactly the op- 
posite direction, and the two poor 
wanderers tried to follow them but 


they were soon lost in the snow. 
The storm grew worse and worse 


until it seemed there was no hope 
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to save the two. But the brave lit- 
tle shoes had gone straight to Tim- 
othy’s home and when they came 
into the room where his mother and 
father sat nearly wild with anxiety 
about their son, the mother took the 
little things in her arms and fairly 
hugged them. Then the father and 
neighbors took lanterns and_fol- 
lowed the little guides until they 
came to a queer mound in the deep 
snow. There the little shoes stopped 
and sure enough the two lost ones 
were found beneath the drifts! 

“Well, Timothy did begin to heed 
the little fairy’s gift after this and 
before so very long he had learned 
her lesson. So one night when the 
little shoes were placed on the shelf 
at the head of Timothy’s bed they 
got down just at midnight and very 
softly slipped from the room. Right 
into the mother’s room they went 
and stopped a minute there beside 
her bed as if to say ‘goodbye’ and 
then they slipped out of the window 
and passed out of the gate and that 
was the very last they ever saw. of 
Timothy’s shoes.” 

Dan had forgotten his homesick- 
ness, hen the end of the story came 
and «,iéter that Aunt Kate used to 
tell him many wonderful tales 
whenever she saw the little wrinkles 
coming in his forehead and the lips 
begin to quiver, for she had a great 
deal of sympathy for any one who 
wanted a mother. 

But it was in October that the 
second sad thing in Dan’s life hap- 


pened. It came about because of a 
telephone message which came 
while grandfather and _  grand- 


mother, and even Aunt Kate were 
all away. Dan was left at home 
with one of the house-girls to care 
for him so that when the bell rang 
he ran first and answered the call. 
It was father talking at the other 
end and before he could understand 
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that it was only the boy to whom he 
was speaking he had told him that 
mama was very ill—sick unto death 
and that they wanted their little son 
at once. 

Now, if Dan had only spoken to 
some of the men he would have 
been sent off quickly, but he was 
fearful that because his aunt and 
grandparents were away that the 
other would keep him there. So 
he slipped up stairs and began to 
count his money. It was the re- 
sult of hard  berry-picking and 
weeding but he almost cried in his 
gratitude that he had it now. 

He did not wait to even change 
his clothing but hurried across the 
fields and down to the station. 
Three hours later a little fellow, 
barefoot, and wearing bib overalls 
might have been seen climbing into 
a street car at the crowded city sta- 
tion. In another half hour this 
same boy was stealing in at the 
basement door of a great house. 
He hurried softly up stairs to the 
third floor and softly pushed open 
a door which led into a darkened 
room. 

The woman on the bed there 
moved softly at the sound of a 
sobbed out word; it was only 
“Mama,” but the little child was 
close to her in an instant and kiss- 
ing her hand as if his little heart 
would break. 

When the doctor came an hour 
later he looked at his patient and 
then started back in surprise. Go- 
ing around to the father as he knelt 
with drawn face by the bedside he 
said, 

“A miracle has happened and she 
will live.” 

“Yes, doctor,” came a feeble but 
happy voice from among the pil- 
lows, “my little son has come back 
to me—and he will make me well.” 

(To be continued.) 


From Aunt Ruth, 


RUTHIE AND HER PARENTS. 


“Be king to thy father for when thou 
wert young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 
He caught the first accents that fell 
from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 


Be kind to thy mother for,lo, on her 
brow, 
May traces of sorrow be seen; 
Oh! wilt thou remember and cherish 
her now, 
For loving and kind hath she been!” 


“Sing that song again, Ruthie, 
the words are beautiful; such songs 
help to mould our lives and influ- 
ence our actions far more than we 
realize, and it is so lovely for you 
to sing about your work. “He that 
is of a merry heart hath a continual 
feast.” Labor is so much lighter 
when done pleasantly, and it means 
so much to father and mother when 
the home resounds with the music 
of happy hearts ; it eases the burden 
and repays them somewhat for the 
sacrifices they have made. 

“O, Ruthie, what have our par- 
ents not done for us? No child can 
measure or comprehend the depth 
of parental love; it is So pure, so 
unselfish and so holy; and surely it 
is divine for it is as broad as eter- 
nity. How it suffers and endures; 
and with what tenderness it watch- 
es over the little ones. 

“There is something singular, 


girlie, about this love that parents 
give to their babies; the more chil- 
dren they have, apparently, the 
more they love them, and it seems 
as if each little darling is just a wee 
bit nicer than the others were. 

“So you see, Ruthie, you were 
once the only one—just the sweet- 
est baby in all the world; and how 
your father loved you because, he 
said, you looked so much like your 
mother with your sunny curls and 
sparkling eyes. 

“Why! he used to ‘trot you to 
market’ and toss you ‘away up in 
the air’ when he was so tii” just 
to see your eyes dance aifi hear 
your pretty baby laughter; and, he 
declared, that the smoothing of his 
cheeks by your dimpled baby hands 
banished care and made the world 
all bright and joyous.” 

“And mama, what did she do?” 

“Ah! little girl, that question 
will never be answered until you 
have passed through similar experi- 
ences. Everything that love could 
do was done for you. Your mother 
was verily your guardian angel, 
euiding your every word, and 
euarding your every step, in sick- 
ness or in health she watched over 
you: and O, how she planned, and 
prayed that you might grow up 
pure and good as you were beauti- 
ful. All good girls are beautiful to 
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their parents, Ruthie. And as you 
grew older these two—father and 
mother—denied themselves many 
things that you might have schooi- 
ing and some musical education; 
urging you to make the best of your 
opportunities, sometimes against 
vour will, not because it would 
benefit them, girlie, but because, 
like most little girls, you did not 
understand that excellence is not at- 
tained without close application.” 

“Well, Auntie, sometimes I wish 
the books and music were in Hali- 
fax. I wonder why I have to study 
so hard, and work besides, when I 
would so much rather have a good 
time. I wouldn’t mind a little of it, 
but I can’t see what benefit I shall 
gain by being forever and ever 
drilled into doing things I don’t 
want to do; and as for housework, 
I guess when I am older and have 
to I shall be able to do as others 
have done before me.” 

“Yes, Ruthie, but you won't 
know how to do things if you do 
not learn while you are young.” 

“Now, Auntie, I heard Sadie 
Pomeroy’s mother say that when 
she was married, she didin’t know 
how to do the first thing; she 
couldn’t even make a loaf of bread 
or do plain sewing ; and she told me 
that her husband used to laugh and 
tell her to get out of the way, there 
was no use for her to try to make 
a fire, it always went out; but now 
she is a real nice housekeeper.” 

“Yes, Ruthie, and I have heard 
her tell how mortified she used to 
feel because she could not place a 
meal before her husband as good as 
he had been accustomed too; and 
how she went to the neighbors to 
have them show her how to make 
his shirts fit; for the necks were 


always too large and the armholes 


too small, or vice versa—and what 
a time she had with her baby’s 
clothes for, you know, when Mrs. 
Pomeroy was married she went to 
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one of the far off settlements to 
live; and if her husband had not 
been a good-natured man, there is 
no telling what might have hap- 
pened. She does fairly well now. 
But you don’t want an experience 
like that do you, Ruthie? Sadie’s 
mother would have been spared 
many tears and a great many blun- 
ders had she been trained in her 
youth to do housework. 

“And, girlie, children owe sonie- 
thing to their parents. Not only 
should they work for their own 
present and future good, but they 
should be willing to do something 
to help their fathers and mothers. 

“The home belongs to all and 
each member of the family should 
feel it a duty to do a portion of the 


labor: ‘Many hands make light 
work, and we might add, 
light hearts, for housework is 


a pleasure when each one knows 
her work and does it cheerfully. 
“But, Ruthie, when the children 
shirk and wrangle about it you. 
don’t know how it worries mama; 
and over-worked as she often is, 
she would much rather do it her- 
self than be continually urging 
them on. But she is anxious for 
their welfare and so tries to have 
patience and bear with their mis- 
takes and bickerings, knowing that 
some day they will thank her for it.” 
“Auntie, do you know I some- 
times wonder how mama gets along 
as well as she does. Some days 
everything seems to go wrong. It 
may be that papa doesn’t feel well— 
and you know what that means— 
baby is cross; or the butter won’t 
come; and a hundred and one 
things seem to have arranged that 
particular day for adventure; but 
she always makes the best of it. I 
am going to try to be more thought- 
ful in the future. And, Auntie, 
what do you think? Now you 
mustn’t tell? It will soon be papa 
and mama’s wedding day, and we 
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children are going to buy them 
something splendid! We want you 
to help us plan a party that will be 
a surprise so that mama won’t have 
a thing to do about it. Won’t that 
be jolly?” 


“Ves, Ruthie, that will be de- 
lightful. It is just what we ought 
to do, for, of course, I shall be only 
too glad to heip. I am sure they 
will both appreciate it and remem- 
ber it always. 


i - 
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“But I want to tell you something 
you can do besides, little girl, that 
perhaps many children do not think 
of. It is the little thoughtful at 
tentions that count so much and 
bring pleasure to 


our parents. 


ora croneeanen Wie 
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Father will remember the little 
daughter who sees that he is waited 
on at table; who keeps his. neck 
ties in order and runs to get his 
handkerchief; who, when he comes 
homie tired from his day’s labor, will 
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draw up his chair, remove his hat 
and smooth his hair until he feels as 
if home was the brightest place in 
all the world. 

“And mama will never forget the 
daughter, who will sometimes say, 
‘Mama, you lie in bed in the morn- 
ing and rest; I will get breakfast, 
I am sure I can;’ or ‘Mama, let me 
take the baby out for a ride;’ or 
‘Can’t I help you pick over that 
fruit?’ O, girlie, there are count- 
less ways to show your love for 
mama; and while she loves all of 
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her children, she will remember as 
long as she lives, in just a little 
different way, the child who was 
unselfish, who was thoughtful for 
her, and who was always willing 
and obedient. 

“Obedience in the home means 
love and peace and unity. It is the 
stairway by which we mount to 
heaven—the abode of Hina who 
said, ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother that thy days may be long in 
the land which the Lord thy God 
PAVE CE 


JOY. 
A Hop-Yard Story. 


Maud Ellen Baggarley. 


“Vine!” “Vine!” called an im- 
patient girlish voice. The owner 
thereof, Gertrude Donaldson, sat 
down upon a rail of the hopper, 
jerked off her bonnet, which was 
made of chinese-tea-sack matting, 
and fanned herself vigorously. Her 
eyes rested upon the “vine’’-cutter, 
who came running and stumbling 
across the yard in answer to her 
call, but her thoughts were else- 
where. 

The men, women, and children 
laughing and chatting as they 
stripped the fluffy green hops into 
the cots, or hoppers, placed to re- 
ceive them; the burning heat of the 
afternoon sun; the fretting babies; 
the barking of the dogs; the cries of 
“scales!” and “vine!” were all for- 
gotten as, heedless of the swiftly 
flying minutes, she sat and gazed 
upon the scene before her. The 
beautiful Yamhill river lay like a 
ribbon of silver far-flung across 
the green valley; the numerous 
white tents, of the hop-pickers, nes- 
tling among the chokecherry trees 
and underbrush along the river 
shore; the blue shadowed hills cov- 
ered with trees of fir and pine and 


bright with the foliage of the scrub- 
oak brush and the poison-oak vines ; 


and everywhere the vast fields of 


green hop-vines. Siwy, sue 
thought, these hundreds of acres of 
hops are a sight never to be for- 
gotten. 

Gertrude’s eyes lingered longest 
upon the little white church perched 
upon one of the green hills, its one 
tiny spire pointing heavenward. 
As she thought of the brick-red soil 
of the churchyard where the dead 
of Pike were sleeping she shud- 
dered and turned away. At length 
she awoke to a realization of her 
surrroundings to find the sun sunk 
low in the west, a cool breeze blow- 
ing from the ocean, while there 
seemed a tang as of rain, in the air. 
_ Slipping on the leather gloves 
which she wore to protect her hands 
from the rough vines whose biting 
juice poisoned the tender skin, she 
began stripping the hops and small 
leavese into her hopper, apparently 
oblivious to the fact that her chum, 
Milly, was similarly engaged and, 
that only the hop-vines separated 
their hoppers. 

Gertrude was 


the 


considered 
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best and cleanest picker in the yard. 
She was, ordinarily, one of the mer- 
riest girls in the world. 

She was now, however, having 
ae her friends termed a “day 
of.” 

From their earliest childhood, 
Gertrude and her friend Milly had 
shared each other’s joys and sor- 
rows. They had learned to spell 
“cat” from the same chart; were 
graduated from the Grammar 
school at the same time; and both 
expected to enter the Forest Grove 
academy at the close of this hop- 
picking season. 

Their parents being poor it was 
necessary for the two girls to earn 
the money to educate themselves. 

They had already earned a part 
of the amount needed by weeding 
onions after school hours in the 
late spring, and picking strawber- 
ries during the berry season. 

Hop-picking was one of the chief 
industries of their state—Oregon. 

Every fall for nine years the 
girls, with their relatives and 
friends, had camped out and picked 
hops. The little towns which were 
not near the big hop-fields were 
practically deserted as many of the 
wealthy people “went hop-picking”’ 
for their health; the poor people 
went to earn their bread and butter ; 
while the ministers with their fam- 
ilies went for recreation—notwith- 
standing the fact that the right or 
wrong of hop-picking was a mooted 
question. Gerty and Milly were 
now picking in a small Yamhill 
county hop-yard—a yard contain- 
ing forty or fifty acres of hops. 

When the day’s work was done 
the two girls walked slowly to- 
wards the camp. On each side of 
them towered the hop-poles—each 
with a crown of green vines, and 
long garlands of hops swaying in 
the breeze. From pole to pole (al- 
ways in one direction from 
east to west or north to south) 


‘tween 
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wires were strung. These wires 
connected the poles and afforded a 
support for the vines. Long vines 
hung down from the wires screen- 
ing the way on each side. 

As the girls walked campward 
they gathered long sprays of hops 
with which to decorate their bon- 
nets. Sy 

The pungent odor of the un- 
picked hops and the green hops in 
the sacks which were piled up be- 
the rows waiting to be 
hauled to the hop house; the fumes 
of sulphur which drifted to them 
from the hop-house, where the 
“dryers” were busily engaged in 
the work of bleaching and drying; 
the soft twilight, the sound of the 
river near them, the hills standing 
out like a bas-relief against the 
darkening sky; the lowing of cattle 
—in short all the odors, sights and 
sounds which filled the days, spent 
under the broad canopy of heaven, 
thrilled Gerty with the rapture of 
living. 

“How. I pity the society people, 
Milly, who never know the joys of 
work, weariness, hunger and sound 
sleep—God’s greatest blessings to 
man. Society people don’t live, 
they just exist.” 

Milly, who had been paying very 
little attention to Gertrude’s -re- 
marks, was looking at the Shepherd 
hop-yard. When Gerty ceased 
speaking Milly glanced at her shy- 
ly and then said slowly, 

“Mr. Obean says that the pickers 
will be through here in about four 
days. Do you think any of them 
will go to Shepherd’s yard, Gerty? 
He has asked Mr. Obean to urge 
them to come.” 

“T don’t think many of them will 
go after what I said at the party last 
night,” replied Gerty with empha- 


SiS: 


“Fe had no business,” she con- 
tinued, “to plant his hops in the 
old fashioned way, if he expected to 
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have them picked. Why didn’t he 
string them on wire Id like to 
know? Half of them are rusty too, 
Jack said so.” Jack, by the way, 
was Gerty’s twin brother. 

“He didn’t spray his hops often 
enough and the consequence is that 
many of the vines are greasy with 
hop-lice. He expects us to pick in 
nine bushel boxes and only give 
fifty cents a box. You can do as 
you like, but I shan’t have anything 
to do with Shepherd or his hops,” 
cried Gerty with flashing eyes... 

“But, Gerty,” remonstrated Milly 
gently, “you know the hops are 
light because of the lack of male 
vines in his yard, and if we picked 
by weight we would be the losers, 
not Mr. Shepherd.” 

“T don’t want to hear anything 
more about his old hops,” returned 
Gerty crossly, “it would be all the 
same to me if the fall rains set in 
and spoiled his whole crop.” 

SO sGertyl ered a Milly sag 
amazement, and then she added sly- 
ly, “Billy Shepherd, of course, had 
nothing to do with forming your 
poor opinion of his father—did 
he me 

“No, he did not,” replied Gerty 
shortly, her face growing crimson. 
Billy, a harum scarum college lad, 
had asked permission the summer 
previous to tell Gerty’s fortune and 
had played a practical joke instead, 
and although Gerty had laughed 
about the matter, the thought of it 
still rankled in her mind. 

The two girls reached camp in 
silence. They found their mothers 
busy preparing the evening meal of 
bacon and beans, “skillet bread” 
and potatoes. Gertrude caught up 
the empty water-bucket and ran 
down to the river, ostensibly for the 


purpose of obtaining water, really. 


that she might be alone. 

On the opposite side of the river 
was the Shepherd hop-yard. Wish- 
ing to have one more look at the 
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vines Gerty crossed the shallow, 
river, jumping from rock to rock, 
and was scrambling up the bank 
when the sound of Mr. Shepherd’s 
voice caused her to crouch down 
among the bushes. He was com- 
ing along the river path carrying 
his little lame daughter, Joy, in his 
arms. 

He had many sons, manly, sun- 
burned young fellows, but the idol 
of his heart was this frail baby girl 
who for eight years had blessed him 
with her sweet presence. 

For thirty years before she came 
to them, the desire of his heart had 
been—a little girl. His one great 
sorrow was her lameness. He had 
spent many a night since her birth 
walking the floor praying the Lord 
to spare her life. . 

Though lame from infancy she 
had always been a living sunbeam 
in the old man’s heart and home. 
Her big brothers adored her, and 
treated her as though she were a 
princess. 

She loved her brothers, but when 
her father’s arms were about her 
and her white cheek rested against 
his shoulder she was blissfully hap- 
py. Other hands though tender, 
sometimes hurt her. But the great 
love in her father’s heart made his 
big hands wondrously gentle. 

The look on his face as he neared 
Gerty’s place of concealment 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“Never mind, Daddy,” the child’s 
weak voice was saying, “those peo- 
ple don’t mean to be unkind. They’d 
pick our hops if they knew, I guess. 
Anyway we'll get along if the hops 
aren't picked. God will take care of 
us, Daddy.” 

The man’s voice held a hint of 
tears as he answered, 

“But, Joy, honey, if they aren’t 
picked, father can’t take his little 
girl to that great Vienna surgeon 
who is coming to Portland soon. He 
makes little lame girls strong and 
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well. I didn’t expect to get much 
for the hops this year—after all our 
hard work—but mother and I had 
set our hearts on taking you to that 
great specialist, as soon as the hops 
were sold.” 

“Don’t feel badly, Daddy,” said 
the child softly. 

Gertie could see that the child 
was patting her father’s face ten- 
derly. 

“T don’t care very much. May- 
be if I was a big strong girl you 
couldn’t carry me this way—and I 
love this,’ and as she spoke she 
- nestled closer to her father. “I am 
happy, Daddy. You know I never 
got used to feet and so I don’t miss 
them,” and she laughed softly. 

The father groaned. “Surely you 
have been a joy to us, honey,” he 
said at length. Up and down the 
path he walked until the child fell 
asleep. 

Gerty could see his face as he 
passed and revassed her, could hear 
the prayers and murmured words 
of endearment. 

At last he walked slowly towards 
the house with his frail daughter 
clasped closely to his breast, and 
Gertrude, whose tender heart was 
filled with remorse, lay on the soft 
ground sobbing bitterly until his 
foot fall could be heard no more. 

“QO, how wicked I’ve been,” she 
thought, “telling everyone not to 
pick his old hops when it meant so 
much to him. I’ve been asking the 
Lord to help me and at the same 
time seeking to injure my neigh- 
hor.” 

With a prayer for forgiveness, 
Gerty retraced her steps, obtained a 
bucket of the clear river water and 
returned to the camp. 

Around the camp-fire were gath- 
ered the boys and girls from the 
other tents. Usually they played 
games, told stories and sang songs. 


That night a faggot party was in. 


progress. Every one in the circle 
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held a small stick in his hand in 
anticipation of the time when it 
would be his turn to entertain the 
company while the stick was burn- 
ing. As Gertrude appeared on the 
scene Jack’s faggot crumbled to 
ashes. When Gertrude’s turn came 
to entertain the company she told of 
her visit to Shepherd’s hop-yard. 
There was a long silence after she 
ceased speaking, broken at length 


by Jack crying impulsively, 


“Let’s work for Joy tomorrow! 
Let’s give every cent we earn to 
her. And when we get through 
with Mr. Obean’s yard let’s move 
over to Shepherd’s and pick his 
hops.” 

This plan was 
received by all. 

At daybreak every one was in 
the hopyard and not a person ceased 
picking until it grew so dark that 
the hops could not be distinguished 
from the leaves. Even the vine- 
cutters, yard-boss and dryers gave 
their day’s wages for the cause. 
Such a quantity of hops were gath- 
ered that Mr. Obean was forced to 
borrow the-use of Shepherd’s hop 
house to care for them. 

It took the pickers ten days to 
gather Shepherd’s hops for him. 

Before they left they purchased 
the largest doll in McMinville, emp- 
tied the saw-dust from its body and 
stuffed it with the money they had 
earned the “big day” or “Joy’s day” 
as some of them called it. 

They dressed the doll like a hop- 
picker with gingham apron and 
sun-bonnet decorated with hops, 
pinned a note of explanation to its 
dress and presented it to Joy the 
morning they left Pike for Hills- 
boro. 

Not until they returned two years 
later and beheld the dimpled,brown- 
eyed Joy running about kelping 
“daddy,” did they realize the mean- 
ing of the word “Joy.” 


enthusiastically 


A CHAT ABOUT TRAVEL. 
Dilbhur. 


1M 
! 

Most of our girls I suppose, have 
at some time expressed a desire to 
travel, and see some of the strange 
sights of the world, but it does not 
fall to the lot of all, to have their 
wish gratified at the moment it 1s 
expressed. 

When I was about nineteen years 
of age my uncle, who was the Cap- 
tain of the “Castle Howard,” one of 
Greenwell and Hall’s great trading 
ships, came with his wife to dine 
with us. During dinner he was 
narrating some wonderful stories of 
his experiences in foreign lands and 
I, with a sigh, remarked, 

“Oh, how I wish I had the op- 
portunity to travel and see a little 
of other countries!” 

“Well, come with us” said my 
aunt. ‘We start the day after to- 
morrow for India. Come! you will 
be a companion to me.” I did not 
want a second invitation, and finally 
obtained my parents’ consent to part 
with their eldest daughter, for a 
few months, little thinking that it 
would be ten long years before I 
should see dear old England and 
their loved faces again. 

In my hurried preparations for 
the journey, I did not realize the 
sadness of parting, and waved a 
glad goodbye to my friends as the 
ship sailed. In those days steam 
ships were not as general as now, 
and were used chiefly for passen- 
gers and perishable merchandise; 
sailing vessels were used to convey 
heavy cargo, such as steam engines, 
railway iron, machinery, and this 


was the class of goods my uncle’s’ 


ship carried. He used to sail in 
August from England, arrive in 
Calcutta. in December, and sail 


again the end of January, from Cal- 
cutta with coolies (native laborers) 
for the West Indian islands, Trini- 
dad, Jamaica, Barbadoes and oth- 
ers, and from there back to England 
laden with sugar, arriving in June 
or July. This route he had taken 
for many years. 

In those days it was necessary to 
sail round the Cape of Good Hope 
(South Africa) making a journey 
of 11,220 miles from London to 
Calcutta, which distance was re- 
duced to 6,332 miles a year or two 
later, when the great Suez Canal 
was opened. If our readers will 
follow these two routes upon the 
map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and then, turning to the Western 
Hemisphere, note the position of 
the Panama Canal, now in course 
of construction, (which will save 
the journey round South America, ) 
they will form some idea of the im- 
mense importance it will be to the 
commercial world when completed, 
both in saving time and life, as 
those points, Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, are two of the 
most dangerous places in the world 
to navigators. ; 

My uncle did not, as a rule, carry 
passengers but this voyage he took 
nine Cadets for the Indian Civil 
service, and a maiden lady, of at 
least forty summers, who was going 
to Calcutta, to marry the lover of 
her youth, after an engagement of 
about twenty years. To enliven our 
four months sail these young men 
edited and printed a magazine en- 
titled “The Links of the Nine,” pro- 
fusely illustrated, and therein we 
had an opportunity to “see our- 
selves as others see us” but nobody 
seemed to mind, not even our lady 
friend, who wore her skirts rather 
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short, and was therefore a target 
for their fun and caricature. 

You may think perhaps, such a 
long voyage would be very monoto- 
nous but that was not the case. 
Every day there was something of 
interest and novelty. First there 
was the terrible sea-sickness, which 
makes you feel (as a traveler once 
remarked) “afraid at first that you 
will die, and later afraid you won't.” 
But when this is over, which is in 
about two days, you begin to enjoy 
the trip. If you have an eye for the 
beautiful you will never tire of the 
changeableness of sea and sky. One 
day -we saw a shoal of whales pass 
the ship, throwing up their foun- 
tains of water every few minutes. 
Another day a shark followed the 
vessel, and it was interesting to 
watch the little Pilot-fish swimming 
almost in the jaws of the sea mon- 
ster. I suppose he thinks them too 
insignificant to notice, as with one 
gulp he could swallow hundreds, 
and perhaps does. But there are a 
few drawbacks to the enjoyment of 
a voyage in a Sailing ship. We 
were infested with the largest cock- 
roaches I ever saw. It is no exag- 
geration to say they were one and 
one half inches in length, and fine 
fat ones too! They ate our toes 
and finger nails if we did not sleep 
in gloves, and stockings. It is im- 
possible to exterminate these pests 
as they are shipped from foreign 
ports with the cargo, and however 
carefully the ship may be cleaned 
before leaving the docks, the eggs 
hatch in profusion, as soon aS we 
get into a warm climate. Rats are 
another of the pests. I have laid 
awake in the early morning and 
watched a rat eating the candle out 
of the spring lamp, which was the 
only mode of lighting cabins then. 

One day we had a burial at sea, 


one of the sailors having died. The 


sails were all reefed close and. the 


1 
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ship allowed to drift. A portion of 
the side of the ship was removed, 
and the body, after being sewn up 
in a piece of sail cloth, and weight- 
ed, was lowered over the side 
wrapped in the English flag. Ata 
signal the ropes were let go, and the 
body sank. The funeral service 
for “Burial at Sea” was read by the 
Captain and a hymn sung by the 
sailors, making a simple yet impres- 
Sive ceremony. It is a sad sight, 
but they do not dwell upon it. The 
sailors are allowed an hour off duty 
to get them in good spirits again, 
which is done by giving them a 
feast of good things, supplemented 
by a glass of rum for very few 
sailors are abstainers. 

We spent a great deal of our time 
in sewing while the gentlemen read 
aloud. My aunt and I had to make 
all my outfit, as I had no time for 
anything before starting, and ready 
to wear garments, were not to be 
had then, as they are now. 

At last we reached the Bay of 
Bengal and entered the mouth of 
the Hoogly River. We were great- 
ly amused in watching the divers 
who came out to meet us on their 
little rafts, made of the trunk of a 
tree hollowed out, which they pad- 
dle with one oar with remarkable 
dexterity. When they get along- 
side they dive for coins, and. bring 
them up in their mouths. This is 
the first time we see men without 
any clothing, except about one-yard 
of cheese cloth, and our modesty is 
somewhat shocked, but later we 
grow accustomed to it, and pay no 
more attention than we should to a 
dog without a collar. 

Vendors of foreign goods, 
shawls, silverware, — elephant’s 
tusks, tiger claws set in gold, os- 
trich feathers, etc., come swarming 
on board, all so different to any- 


- thing we have ever seen, that we are 


enchanted. They ask fabulous 
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prices for their goods, but as the 
Captain used to say “Multiply their 
charge by two and divide by four.” 

As the shifting sands of the 
Hoogly River make navigation 
dangerous, a pilot comes on board 
to take the’ ship to Calcutta, a dis- 
tance of about 90 miles. The sails 
are all furled, and like a huge barge 
she is towed by one of the steamers 
belonging to the Pilot Service. 
Though the river is wide, we are 
able to get a good view of both 
shores. Everything is so strange! 
The palms, the buildings, with their 
many colored domes, the boats, the 
native huts,—all are a novelty and a 
revelation to us. Soon we come to 
the ex-King of Oude’s palace. He 
was taken prisoner by the English 
during the mutiny of 1857 and his 
property confiscated. He has a 
large estate at his disposal and an 
immense pension from the English 
government ;—in fact he has every- 
thing suitable to the rank of an In- 
dian noble except his freedom. On 
his estate he has several palaces, his 
harems, menageries, averies, etc. [ 
believe the grounds are kept up on 
a grand scale, but he cannot leave 
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the Bengal Presidency, (which is. 
the same as an American prisoner 
not being allowed to leave a certain 
state. ) 

Arriving at Calcutta we are an- 
chored in the river, off the Custom 
House, or as near to it as possible. 
We are visited immediately by the 
officers of the law to see that all 
legal requirements are carried out, 
also by the representatives of the 
firms to whom the cargo has been 
consigned, friends of the Captain, 
and of the passengers, all axious to 
greet? the fresh’ arrivalssaye ine 
strange language of the natives 
makes you think of the confusion 
of tongues at the Tower of Babel 
and you wonder how it is possible 
for Europeans ever to master it. 

The first view of Calcutta is very 
imposing, all the houses and public 
buildings are of white stone or stuc- 
co, and are re-whitened and the ve- 
netian window shades painted green 


after the rainy season, which ends 
about September 15th; so all was 
fresh, and clean, and beautiful, 
when we arrived; but more about 
the “City of palaces” in my next. 


DAWN. 


Grace I ngles Frost. 


Aurora rises from her couch of pearl, 
With eye-lids heavy from the touch of sleep, 
Rolls the dark curtains of the night away 


Slowly from the land and mighty deep; 


With silver veils the faces of the stars, 


Bids Luna hide from mortal view her ray, 


Then tosses from her. brow the locks of gold, 


Smiles upon the earth and lo!’tis day. 


BETTY’S CHAUFFEUR. 
H, N. Adamson. 


“Now do say you'll come, 
Betty. It is the sort of holiday that 
will do you the most good. After 
being shut up in a stuffy school for 
months you want all the fresh air 
you can get, and you know you love 
cycling.” 

A thoughtful frown wrinkled 
Betty Clark’s placid brow, with its 
cloud of soft brown hair, in which 
gleamed a few silvery threads. 

“T don’t like leaving mother for 
a whole fortnight, Carrie,” replied 
Betty hesitatingly ; “though Cousin 
May offered to come and stay if I 
wanted a holiday.” ; 

“Well! Isn’t that the very thing?” 
put in Molly Brown eagerly. “Now, 
do say yes, and we can decide at 
once where we are going and what 
we shall take. You know,” she 
added, as Betty still looked doubt- 
ful, “if you don’t come we'll just 
have to give the whole thing up. 
Dad won't hear of my going unless 
you are there to chaperone us, and 
Carrie’s mother says the same.” 

“All right, girls, I give in, 
though I doubt not you two harum- 
scarum girls will be a handful. Re- 
member you must do what your 
chaperone tells you, and not flirt 
with every man you happen to 
meet.” 

“Betty’s tone was light, but at 
the back of her mind there was just 
a shade of soreness. Thirty-one 
wasn’t such a very advanced age, 
she thought to herself; and it was 
hard to be relegated to the position 
of a safe and elderly chaperone be- 
fore she had had a bit of fun out of 
her own life. Then Betty, like the 
sweet soul she was, straightway 
banished those thoughts. as selfish 


and unworthy, and set about re-. 


viewing her simple wardrobe in 
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preparation for their cycling tour. 

It was a glorious day in summer 
when the three girls, having taken 
train to Perth, turned their faces 
towards the hills, skimming along 
the smooth roads at a pace which 
deepened the wild-rose color in the 
faces of the two younger girls, and 
brought a flush even to Betty’s pale 
cheeks. They were all in the best 
of spirits. Carrie and Molly ex- 
travagantly gay, while Betty’s mood 
was one of quiet happiness in the 
beauty all around her. Surely the 
sky had never been so blue, the 
grass so green, and the water so 
sparkling as it was this morning. 
It seemed to Betty, after the months 
spent in the crowded classrooms 
of a large school, as if she had 
stepped into another world. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Molly, whose 
bicycle was plunging from side to 
side of the road like an excited 
young - colt, “I do hope we shall 
have an adventure—a real adven- 
ture with a hero in it.” 

“You'll have an adventure soon 
enough if you don’t ride more care- 
fully,’ laughed back Carrie Ford, 
“but I doubt if there will be a hero 
in it—unless you count the doctor.” 

“Oh doctors are no good,” re- 
plied Molly saucily. “It must be a 
squire at the very least, though I 
certainly would prefer a duke. And 
speaking of dukes reminds me that 
we should be getting within sight 
of Dunkeld. Was it Betty who 
proposed climbing Birnam Hill be- 
fore luncheon? I’m pretty sure 
that this young person for one isn’t 
going to do any climbing until she 
has satisfied the aching void within 
her. I vote that we storm the first 
hotel we see.” Dunkeld was reached 
shortly after one o’clock, Molly, as 
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usual, had her own wilful way, and 
the three lunched at the Atholl 
Arms. Then Birnam Hill was 
climbed, not without many sighs 
and groans from Molly and Carrie, 
who declared that mountaineering 
was not in their line, though when 
at last the summit was reached, and 
the glorious panorama of hill and 
valley and river unfolded itself be- 
low them, even their frivolous chat- 
ter was silenced in wonder and ad- 
miration at the beauty of God's 
world. 
Ep 


“Oh, dear! How tired Iam! I 
do think, Betty, you might have let 
us stop at Pitlochay just for half an 
hour to rest.’ Molly’s voice sound- 
ing distinctly cross, as well as tired. 

“Well, dear, as it is, we can’t 
reach Blair Atholl until after dark, 
and you must remember that none 
of us knows the road.” 

“Tf only we had not climbed that 
silly hill,” put in Carrie, “we might 
have been there long ago. But we 
may as well make the best of it now. 
Let’s put on a spurt, and see if we 
can do it before the sun goes quite 
away. Comeon, Molly! Just think 
what a supper we'll have at Blair 
Atholl. Let’s show the Scotch 
Highlanders what scorching 
means !” 

And in about a minute the two 
girls were out of sight of Betty, 
who was unable to keep up with 
their wild pace.. She rode soberly 
on, enjoying the beauty of the sun- 
set, and drinking in the sweet 
scents and sounds of the summer 
night. 

“Just the right setting for the 
adventure Molly longs for,’ she 
said to herself, “but where, oh, 
where, is the hero?” And the next 
turn of the road brought the answer 
to her question. ; 

There was certainly nothing very 
heroic about his attitude, however, 


nor did the ugly motoring suit 


which he wore add fo the romance’ 


of his appearance. He was sit- 
ting by the side of the road, a look 
of pain on his white, drawn face. 
Betty’s mental vision took in this 
picture in a moment; then, being of 
a practical turn of mind, her eye 
sought the cause of the mishap. It 
was soon found in the motor car, 
standing a few yards further on, 
and proclaiming to all the world— 
or the very small part of it centered 
there—its designation of “S. O., 
No. 18.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Betty, jumping 
off her bicycle, and hastily deposit- 
ing it against a tree. “Are you 
hurt?” 

“Just a little bit,” replied the 
stranger, doing his best to smile 
into the anxious brown eyes bent 
upon him. “Something suddenly 
went wrong with the steering gear, 
and the beastly thing got up on its 
hind legs and threw me out. I’ve 
been sitting here for the last half- 
hour, and until you came nobody 
has passed except two ladies on 
cycles, who scorched past at such a 
rate that I had no time to call out.” 

“That must have been my two 
friends,” said Betty; then half to 
herself she added, “What a pity 
Mollv didn’t stop!” 


“And why should Miss Molly 


have been the one to come to my 
rescue?” asked the stranger, with 
an amused look. 

“Well, you see,” said Betty, 
blushing a little, “she is anxious to 
have an adventure.” 

“Speaking for myself, I am quite 


content with the rescuer I’ve found, 


and, by the way, may I be so bold 
as to ask her name?” 

“Betty Clark is my name,” re- 
plied the girl simply. 
_ “And mine is Douglas—Wilfrid 
Douglas, at your service—so far as 
a sprained ankle permits.” 

“Oh, is it so bad as that?” cried 
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Betty anxiously; “and here I am 
chattering away, instead of helping 
you. New, I wonder how we are 
to get you to Blair Atholl.” 

“If IT could only reach my motor,” 
said Douglas, “I think I could set 
it going all right. There is a nut in 
the steering wheel which wants 
tightening, that’s all!’ 

“Perhaps if you held my arm you 
could get to your feef. That’s it! 
Oh, does it hurt very much? I’m 
so sorry. Lean all your weight on 
me; I’m very strong, you know. 
Another step will do it. Let me get 
in first, and I'll be able to help you 
better. Now, let me put this rug 
under your foot. How does that 
feel?” 

The man’s face was whiter than 
ever, but he managed to summon a 
smile to his lips as he said, “Thank 
you, Miss Clark. You're a splendid 
rescuer. Now, would you mind 
looking among those tools for the 
wrench? Yes, that’s the one. If I 
tighten up that nut I think it will 
not play any more tricks.” 

“Well, if you are all right, I shall 
get my bicycle and ride on after my 
friends. I hope you won't have 
much trouble with that ankle.” 


“Surely my rescuer does not 
mean to desert me so soon,” broke 
in Douglas. “How do you know 
that I won’t have another break- 
down, and perhaps get more dam- 
age than a sprained ankle? There’s 
lots of room for your bicycle at the 
back if you can manage to lift it in. 
And perhaps the owner of the bi- 
cycle won't mind sitting beside the 
chauffeur? Are you ready? Then, 
let us be off.” 

Thus it was that Molly and Car- 
rie, fanning their hot faces on the 
hotel porch, were edified by the ap- 
proach of a noisy motor car, from 
which to their intense. amazement, 
Betty alighted demurely, and then 
turned to assist a stranger, who 


i 


*Molly, 
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availed himself of the proffered 
help with the utmost coolness. 


Ci. 


“Well, I declare!” burst out Car- 
rie and Molly, allowing their bot- 
tled up excitement to find expres- 
sion as soon as Betty had rejoined 
them. 

“Staid, sober, old Betty, alone in 
a motor car with a man she never 
saw in her life before!” exclaimed 
one. 

“And taking his arm, too!” put 
in the other. “What do you think 
is to become of us if our chaperone 
Starts a flirtation at the very begin- 
ning of our cycling tour?” 

“Now girls,” pieaded Betty, “do 
be quiet a minute till I tell you all 
about it.” 

“And who is he?” demanded 
Molly, when Betty had come to the 
end of her story. 

“Fis name is Douglas—Mr. Wil- 
frid Douglas, and I think,” added 
Betty, “that he said something 
about being a chauffeur.” 

“Only a chauffeur!” Molly’s nose 
took a more upward turn than that 
designed for her by Providence. 
“It’s just you, Betty to take up with 
people of that description. Thank 
goodness it wasn’t my adventure.” 

“That evening the motorist did 
not put in an appearance, but from 
the kindly landlady Betty learned 
that the doctor had been in and had 
cared for ‘the injured ankle. Next 
morning it was raining hard—the 
steady, constant rain often seen in 
the Highlands, and which offers 
no hope of early clearing. 

“What on earth are we to do in 
this dull place all day?” groaned 
as from her seat on the 
porch she looked disconsolately out 
at the dripping road. ‘What a pity 
I didn’t bring my ‘Patience’ cards,” 
said Carrie. “I meant to put them 
in, but the weather looked so fine it 
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seemed ridiculous to think of being 
kept indoors.” 

“T believe I could produce a pack 
of cards if anyone wants them,” 
said a masculine voice behind them. 
The three girls turned hastily 
round, and Betty rose to greet her 
“hero,” as (strictly to herself) she 
called her newly-made friend. 

“Good morning, Mr. Douglas. 
You are feeling better today, I 
hope! Let me introduce my friends 
—Miss Brown and Miss Ford— 
Mr. Douglas.” 

The bow Molly made in return 
was certainly a stiff one, and even 
Carrie’s bright friendliness Seemed 
to have deserted her. In no way 
abashed by their coolness, the 
stranger joined the little party on 
the porch, addressing himself 
specially to Betty, who emerged 
from her customary shy reserve in 
a way that quite amazed her two 
friends. Certainly the man talked 
well—even Molly admitted that— 
and he looked like a gentleman, 
though, as Molly reminded Carrie 
afterwards, “quite a lot of chauf- 
feurs have good manners.” 

In the afternoon it cleared ever 


so slightly, arid on the invitation of: 


Mr. Douglas, Betty, arrayed in a 
big motor coat belonging to the 
owner of the car, went off for a run 
in the motor. The two younger 
girls were invited also, but refused, 
with a dignity which had somewhat 
evaporated by the time that Betty, 
looking bright and rosy, returned 
from her ride. Several days passed 
and the party had still been unable 
to proceed on account of the storm. 
The time sped swiftly for Betty. A 
happy smile lingered about her lips 
one day as she dressed for dinner, 
and her heart sang within her at the 
memory of certain words her 
“hero” had spoken on the way 
home from a ride. She had prom- 
ised to walk through the glen with 
him the next morning. Betty’s 
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meditations were suddenly inter- 
rupted by Molly and Carrie burst- 
ing headlong into the room. 

“What do you think? Now, Car- 
rie, let me tell! Your chauffeur is. 
a noted lawyer! We've found out 
all about him from the landlady, 
and she says he’s Squire Wilfrid 
Douglas, and he’s as rich as rich— 
Why, Betty!’ exclaimed Molly, 
breaking off suddenly, “you don't 
look a bit pleased.” 

“Oh, but I am,” answered Betty, 
with a smile on her lips, though her 
heart was heavy as lead. “Only you 
know, as we shan’t see him again 
after today, it really doesn’t matter 
much. And now, what about start- 
ing tomorrow morning? Shall | 
order breakfast at seven o’clock 
sharp, so that we can get away be- 
fore the heat of the day? Very 
well, then, that’s settled. Early next 
morning Betty, going to the stables 
to fetch her bicycle, found herself 
confronted with the now familiar 
number *S..O.,0No.18.* Foranne- 
ment her eyes filled with tears, then 
resolutely turning her eyes from the 
car she smothered the last flicker of 
the little flame of love which had 
for a day or two promised to trans- 
figure her grey life. 

“Of course, he didn’t mean any- 
thing,’ she told herself sadly. “It 
is only the Mollies of this world 
who are meant to have adventures.” 


IN; 


It was a close, misty day in early 
autumn. In the big grey school, 
teachers and pupils were alike ex- 
hausted with the heaviness of the 
day coming at the close of a hard’ 
week’s work, and there was a gen- 
eral sigh of relief as the big bell 
clanged the hour of four o’clock. 
The children had all trooped out of 
the classroom, and Betty Clark 
was wearily putting away books 
and slates, when the door opened, 
and one of the teachers entered the 
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room—a thin, elderly man with a 
pale unemotional face, and a figure 
bent with much stooping over 
desks. 

“Oh, Miss Clark,” he began ner- 
vously. “I was afraid you had 
gone. I wanted to ask if I might 
walk part way home with you.” 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Boyd, I 
shall be ready in five minutes.” 

“T suppose he wants to discuss 
that new scheme of the principal’s,” 
reflected Betty, as she buttoned her 
black jacket, and pinned on her hat 
above the soft brown hair, in which 
the silver threads gleamed more 
thickly now. A great sorrow had 
come to Betty with the waning of 
the summer. Her mother was dead, 
and she was all alone in the world— 
so much alone that even her brave 
spirit failed at times when the real- 
ization of her loneliness came over 
her. Mr. Boyd was waiting for her 
at the school gate. At first he 
walked in silence by her side, down 
the long street with its rows of sor- 
did houses, then he began to speak, 
and all at once Betty found that she 
was listening to a proposal of mar- 
riage—the first she had ever re- 
ceived. But, oh, how different it 
was from the scene which Betty, 
like every maiden, had in her ro- 
mantic moments pictured to herself 
—the dull street, the greyness, the 
commonplace, elderly man. For a 
moment another picture took its 
place, and the girl saw a dark, 
eager face looking into her own, 
and listened to a low, tender voice. 
Then, with an effort, she brought 
herself back to the present, and her 
tired brain tried to frame an an- 
swetr, at once kind and firm. 

“T do appreciate the honor you 
have done me, but,’ Betty looked 
frankly into the eyes of her com- 
panion. “I cannot marry a,man I 
do not love with all my heart.” . 

“But will you not try?” pleaded 
he with almost. pathetic eagerness. 
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Then as Betty said nothing, he 
quietly offered her his hand, and 
said, “Well, goodbye, Miss Clark, 
and remember that if you ever need 
a friend I am at your service.” 

Betty winked back two big tears 
as alone she pursued her way to the 
lodgings which were all that repre- 
sented home to her now. She 
knew that her answer had been the 
only one possible, and yet she won- 
dered a little wistfully whether the 
world would not have been a 
brighter place for her had she 
someone to care for and who would 
care for her in return. 

Mr. Boyd was dull and common- 
place, but he was good and kind, 
and if romance was not for her, 
might she not find rest and happi- 
ness in the haven of a good man’s 
love? The “pip-pip” of a motor 
aroused Betty from the study into 
which she had fallen. The car 
whizzed past, and her heart gave a 
sudden leap as she caught sight of 
the letters on the back, “S. O. No. 
18.” The next moment she heard 
the sharp crunch as of a brake sud- 
denly applied, the motor swerved 
aside into the pavement, there was a 
shout, a scream. And ‘almost be- 
fore she had realized all this, Betty 
found herself in the midst of the 
chattering,  gesticulating crowd, 
which with customary rapidity had 
gathered round the car and its occu- 
pant. A policeman was already on 
the spot, upholding the majesty of 
the law by taking copious notes, 
while a woman, clasping a scream- 
ing child in her arms, poured out 
a flood of abuse upon the motorist. 

“T tell you, he was goin’ at a fear- 
ful rate,” she repeated vociferously, 
“Just as if he was tryin’ to kill the 
child; and he never stopped nor 
nothing when he saw ’im in the 
way.” 

_“T’m sorry to contradict a lady,” 


“said-a voice which Betty knew so 


well, “but I certainly was not going 


s 
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at an excessive speed. The little 
chap suddenly popped out of a door, 
and ran right across my path. I 
pulled up as quickly as I possibly 
could, and the car never touched 
him. He’s only frightened, that’s 
all!” 

The woman began another tirade, 
and the man in blue looked help- 
lessly from one to the other. Then 
Betty stepped forward, and said 
quietly, > 

“T saw the whole thing, and can 
bear witness that this gentleman is 
in no way to blame for the accident. 
He pulled up his car the moment he 
saw the child, and almost had a bad 
accident himself in doing so.” 

At the sound of Betty’s voice the 
motorist had turned quickly round. 

“Betty! At last!’ he exclaimed 
gladly, and oblivious of those about 
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him, he leaped from the car, and 
seizing her two hands, held them as 
if he would never let them go. 

A few minutes later the ag- 
grieved mother had been soothed 
by a generous gift of money; “S. 
O., No. 18” was allowed to proceed 
on its way, and now it held two oc- 
cupants. 

“That’s the second time you have 
come to any rescue,’ said Squire 
Wilfrid Douglas, looking tenderly 
into Betty’s brown eyes. Then ina 
lower voice he added, “But you 
must never run away from me 
again, darling. I just can’t live 
without you. Do you think you can 
love me a little bit?” 

Ah! that was an_ enchanted 
drive through the city streets as 
each whispered to the other the old, 
yet ever new, story of love and joy. 


EVENING, 


Ruth May Fox, 


Come, wander with me where the purling brooks glide, 
The summer is passing, 


The sunset is flashing 


The glow of the Autumn on mountain and vale; 
And soft in its gleaming 
Thy blue eyes are beaming, 

O Mary, my Mary, | see in my dreaming 

A dear little home and a golden-tressed bride. 


E’en the fire-god delights in the evening, | ween, 


Resplendent in glory, 
How tender his story, 


The clouds are aflame with his glances of love; 


That opal appearing 


So modest, is veering— 
She plays for his favor—keep not my heart fearing 
But give me thy promise, my darling, my queen! 


See, the purple shades deepen, but lo! o'er the height 
A crescent is peeping! 
My pulses are leaping; 

O, fair as yon star of the evening art thou, 


Thy hand, O my Mary, 


My beautiful fairy, 


Lies trembling in mine—thy sweet words ensnare me; 
O love! be thou ever our life and our light. 


OUR GIRLS 


A THANHSGIVING REVERIE. 
Gyp. 


It was Thanksgiving eve. Father 
_ had gone out to make a few pro- 
fessional calls, my brothers were 
away for the evening, and mother 
and I were left alone. She was 
just recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, and although able to be up, 
was obliged to sit in an easy chair, 
propped with pillows. 

After clearing away the remnants 
of. our evening meal, and complet- 
ing preparations for the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, I came into her room 
and found her gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. She did not notice 
me as I entered, and until I spoke, 
did not look up. 

“Why, mother,” I exclaimed, 
“Such a serious face must surely 
indicate thoughts of the same na- 
ture,’ and drawing a chair near 
hers, coaxed for the cause of her re- 
flection. 

“It was just such a night as this 
twenty-three years ago,” she began, 
“clear, cold and frosty. I was not 
married then. Your father,—at 
that time my lover,—was a medical 
student in his senior year at college. 
We were to be married in the June 
following his graduation. 

“From my early youth, I had an 
insatiate desire to go on the stage 
and become a great artist: Some- 
times I think I inherited this long- 
ing from my gradfather, who was 
never Satisfied, except when able to 
follow his cherished profession. 

“My parents although adverse to 
such a career, had consented to my 
taking small parts in our Home 
Dramatic Club, and this only inten- 
sified my desire to go further. 

“Qn the evening of which I 
speak, my mother and I had re- 
turned from the theatre where a 
splendid play had been produced by 
a very proficient actor. 


ft 


“It liad thrilled my whole soul, 
and after bidding my mother good 
night, I retired to my room fired 
with a determination to realize my 
ambition. 

“For more than an hour, I sat 
thinking, trying to decide on my 
course, and then taking from a 
drawer in my desk several of the 
latest letters from your father, I 
sat reading them, hoping to gain an 
inspiration from these. To say that 
they were teeming with love for me 
and hopes for happiness in our ap- 
proaching marriage, goes without 
saying. I fully reciprocated the 
affection he bestowed, but felt that 
I must attain to some degree of 
fame, accomplish something to 
make him proud of me because the 
world recognized my greatness. 
Burying my head in my arms, I sat 
absorbed in thought for some time. 

“At length, weary and heavy 
eyed, I seemed to raise my head and 
scarcely conscious of what I did, I 
picked up an unopened letter which 
apparently had fallen from the bun- 
dle on my desk. On opening, I dis- 
covered that it was an offer of a 
promising position, from a theatri- 
cal manager who had learned that I 
possessed some dramatic ability, 
and asked for an immediate de- 
cision. 

“That I should find the letter 
thus did not seem at all strange, but 
rather to blend in naturally with 
the trend of my thoughts, and I did 
not question the reality of the oc- 
currence. 

“My course was decided at once. 
Hastily gathering together such ar- 
ticles as I considered necessary, I 
silently left my father’s house de- 


termined neither to return nor re- 
_yeal my whereabouts, until I came 


triumphantly. I seemed almost eth- 
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ereal in my joy, and my going was 
as real as if planned for months 
ahead.” 


At the look of surprise and hor- 
ror on my face, my mother paused 
as I exclaimed, “Oh mother! how 
terrible. How could you have gone 
away so? Did they never find you? 
Why, haven’t-you told us before?” 

To my questions she replied. 
“Wait, my dear, until I have fin- 
ished. 


“During the long and dreary 
months that followed, I gave my- 
self over entirely to study, working 
day and night toward the desired 
end. 


“Some times my disappointments 
were so great I could scarcely en- 
dure them, and then by struggling 
along for awhile, prospects would 
brighten. At length after the most 
arduous work, I became under- 
study. At last my chance came. 
My principal was soon to take a 
prolonged vacation. To make sure 
of my success I redoubled my ef- 
forts. Every thought, and pulsa- 
tion of my being was toward the 
accomplishment of my purpose, till 
my work began to tell on me. Still 
I worked on. At the moment of 
hoped for success I was stricken 
with fever and in spite of my de- 
termination not to give up, was 
compelled to go to bed. So my part 
was given to another. 


“Tn the days of delirium that fol- 
lowed the unquenchable desire for 
mother, home and lover came. 
Daily, I grew weaker, and when at 
last it seemed that life was slipping 
away, I screamed in terror for the 
dear ones whom I had deserted, and 


woke to find that I had slipped from 


my chair and was lying stiff with 
cold, on the floor of my own room. 

“On hearing my cry, mother 
came rushing into my room with 
such an anxious face, that I 
laughed in spite of the fact that I 
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had scarcely recovered from my 
nightmare, for such it had been. 

“Discovering that nothing seri- 
ous was the matter, mother gently 
led me down the stairs, where I 
saw my sweetheart looking like a 
funeral. Amid tears and caresses I 
told how .I must have fallen asleep 
after the play, and dreamed the 
dream which proved such a timely 
and valuable lesson. 

“My lover had been called home 
unexpectedly on business and ar- 
rived at my home early Thanks- 
giving morning. 

“The joy that I experienced at 
finding the events of the night a 
mere dream acted as a powerfui 
tonic, for I was cured of all fur- 
ther desire to try my fortunes on 
the stage. A few days later on your 
father’s return to college, I accom- 
panied him, a very willing and most 
happy bride.” 

At this point in the narrative my 
father returned, and the reverie was 
at an end. The loving greetings 
that were exchanged left no doubt 
that she was still a willing and a 
happy bride. 


* 


IMPULSIVE THOUGHTS. 
May E. Lillie. 


I like to think that all the little verses, 
That upward into life impulsive 
spring, 
Shall never die, but soar away into 
the Great Eternal, 
And live again for spirit souls’ to 
sing! 


The sweetest songs not always greet 
’ the critic’s ear. 
But spring to life where meadows 
pulse with birth, 
A glorious orchestra melodious and 
pure, 
A measure matchless by the yoice 
of earth. 


Sweet little birds that thrive in quiet 
meadows, 
Like you I sing my song and pass 
into decay, 
And yet who knows but what in some 
bright Eden, 
Our songs may rise in rhythm there 
for aye? 


HINTS ON HEALTH AND ECONOMY 


IN 


HOUSEREEPING. 
Delia I. Booth. 


A Parsley Box. 


Fill a small box with rich soil and 
plant some parsley seeds in it; keep 
in a sunny place till the plants are up; 
the box may then be kept in any win- 
‘dow. The leaves may be picked many 
times; they will grow again—and they 
may be used in a great variety of 
ways both for seasoning and decorat- 
ing. 


Steamed Vegetables. 


Steamed vegetables are said to be 
much more nutritious than those 
cooked in water, and many are much 
better in flavor. To cook squash for 
pies, steam with the rind on, the hard 
shelled ones are best and paring is 
‘dificvlt. With an ax cut the squash 
into small pieces. Fit into a steamer 
‘or a kettle with a perforated pan or 
tin plate in the bottom. Put enough 
water in the kettle to keep it from 
burning: cover tightly; the more steam 
there is kept in the sooner the cook- 
ing will be done. A good way is to 
hhave a piece of thick cloth laid under 
the cover and a flatiron on top. When 
the squash is done scrape from the 
‘shell and mix the portion to be used 
for pies with milk while warm and 
put through a sieve—it will dissolve 
better than when cold. The recipe for 
making the pies will be found in the 
January Journal. ~ 

Potatoes that cook to pieces when 
boiled are delicious if steamed in the 
manner given above. They should be 
‘salted when put to cook. Anything 
that is cooked by boiling may be 
cooked by steaming. 


Beans Baked Without Meat. 


To bake beans without meat, soak 
the beans over night, rinse and bring 
slowly to a boil; add % teaspoon of 
soda to a quart of beans; cover with 
water and boil slowly 20 minutes; pour 
off the water and add enough boiling 
water to cover well; add salt, two table- 
spoons of molasses, % teaspoon mus- 
tard. Bake in a granite pan or sauce- 
pan 5 hours in a slow oven; add water 
to keep the beans from being dry on 
top. 


Plum Pudding. 


1 cup finely chopped suet. 
2 cups flour. 

1 cup raisins. 

1 cup currants. 


1-3 cup sliced lemon peel. 
2 tablespoons molasses. 
4% teaspoon salt. 

1 cup sour milk. 

Scant teaspoon of soda. 
Boil or steam three hours. 


Dressing for Fowls or Meat. 


2 quarts bread crumbs. 

2 medium sized onions. 

2 teaspoons of salt. 

% teaspoon of pepper. 

2 tablespoons of finely rubbed sage. 

Butter size of an ere, 

3 cups milk or water. 

Cover and set in a warm place un- 
til ready to use. Then mix with a 
spoon and add a little more wetting if 
necessary to make the mixture hold 
together. A little chopped suet may 
be added if desired. 


Bread Crumbs. 


Bread crumbs should always be on 
hand. Save all hard pieces of bread; 
dry them in the oven and crush fine 
with a rolliny pin. They may be kept 
in empty cracker or breakfast food 
boxes. 


The following are delicious and 
quickly prepared soups for cool weath- 
er when something hot is acceptable. 


Corn Soup. 


One can corn. 

One pint boiling water. 

One pint milk. 

One slice onion. 

Two tablespoons butter, 

Two tablespoons flour. 

One teaspoon salt. 

Few grains pepper. 

Chop the corn, add water and sim- 
mer 20 minutes; rub through a sieve, 
or mash. Scald milk with onion, re- 
move onion, and add milk to corn. 
Melt butter and flour together until 
thoroughly cooked, and add with pep- 
per and salt. Corn from the cob may 
be used the same way. 


Pea Soup. 


This soup is made the same as corn 
soup, only drain liquor from peas and 


add one-pint cold water, and two tea- 


spoons sugar; simmer 20 minutes. 
Then follow recipe for corn soup. Peas 


from the pod may be used, even when 


too old to be used as a vegetable. 
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Remember the Poor. 


The poor shall never cease out of the 
land; therefore I command thee, say- 
ing, Thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to 
thy needy, in thy land.—Deut. 15: 11. 


The scriptures are full of such 
admonitions as this, yet so often we 
forget until some pitiable case 
comes to our attention. Then ev- 
erybody eases conscience by helping 
that one particular person and we 
generally do everything at once. 

We weep over the sorrowful tales 
in books, or we sigh at the deplor- 


able conditions in the large cities. 


Yet we close our eyes to the efforts 
of the worn little widow around 
the corner who scrubs to earn fuel 
for the tiny home and food for the 
little ones. 

Yes, we do ! many of us! But 
not all! 
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I know a young girl, an 


Some Ways only daughter of pros- 
of Remem- S t 5 
bering. perous parents,—beau- 


tiful, well-educated, re- 
fined. She dresses becomingly al- 
ways, but never extravagantly. 
Once I heard her dressmaker urge 
a silk petticoat, but she resolutely 
shook her head. Perhaps even I 
looked surprised, for when we were 
alone she said, 

“T couldn’t wear it, Nancy, when 
my own aunt and cousin are so 
much in need.” 

Often have I heard other girls 
vainly advise her to buy beautiful 
but unnecessary things, saying her 
father could afford them. Only 
once did I get the explanation, but 
it was enough. And when the will 
of a relative was read, giving her 
double the portion of her brothers, 
methought the wise old doctor 
knew where his money would do 
the most good. 

Another woman, not so young in 
years, is often seen leaving work 
(the business house closes Saturday 
afternoon) with a crowd of poor 
children. If you follow, you will 
find that they enter the theater, that 
it is a good play and that they sit 
together in the family circle. And 
in all your travels you will not find 
a more interesting or interested box 
party. 

Perhaps we have all heard of the 
wealthy woman out riding in her 
carriage on a cold, winter day. 

To her coachman she said, 

“John, when we return, remind 
me to get out some warm clothing 
for the poor.” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

Arrived at home and seated by 
the cheerful fire, she was intruded 
upon by the faithful John, who 
ventured to fulfill her instructions. 

This placid reply greeted him, 

“Oh, never mind now, John. It 
is So much warmer, they won’t need 
it 


EDITORIAL. 


“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread,— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous 
pitch 
She sang the ‘Song of the Shirt!’ 


“*Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work 

Till the stars shine through the roof. 
It’s, O, to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk 
Where woman has never a soul to save 

If this is Christian work! 


“ ‘Work—work—work 
‘Till the brain begins to swim! 
W ork—work—work i 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam,— 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“*Q men with sisters dear! 
O men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stiteh—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt— 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 


“<«But why do I talk of death,— 
That phantom of grisly bone? 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own,— 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep; 
O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap!’” 


Few people in the Western re- 
gion come in contact with such pa- 
thetic cases as that pictured by 
Thomas Hood; but we can not say 
there is no need of our alms. 
Generally speaking in- 
discriminate giving is 
bad, because it fosters 
beggars and vagrants. 
But many a person gives thus be- 
cause he would rather be deceived 
nine times than refuse once where 
there is need. 

Most certainly the best 
way to help is to give 
honorable employment. 
Every _ self-respecting 
person prefers this. However much 
we might wish to do this, we are 
generally not able to do it on a 


Indiscrimi- 


nate Giving, 


Best Way 
To Help. 


Or 
e 


large scale. But many could do 
more in this line than they now do. 
Many a mother sits up till midnight 
mending and darning after a hard 
day’s work. Yet her children 
spend fifty cents a week for candy 
and gum or useless trifles.. That 
fifty cents would gladden the heart 
of some poor old lady who could 
sit in a warm corner and do the 
family mending while mother went 
about her daily tasks. And beside 
the comfort the money would bring, 
how much good the change, to say 
nothing of the warm meals, would 
do the lonely old lady who has been 
active all her life and dreads noth- 
ing so much as that she may be use- 
less. 

Then there is the boy in the large 
family who would like to come after 
school hours and earn a few pennies 
by doing the chores, or the little 
girl who would come and tend baby 
or help prepare the vegetables for 
supper; there is the woman you 
could afford to employ to relieve 
you of making the children’s 
aprons, if only you did without 
some of the elaborate embroidery. 

Sometimes it takes a little faith to 
see our way clear to do these things. 
But isn’t it better to use our brains 
to make ends meet than to wear out 
our bodies by trying to assume 
everything? Many a mother over- 
taxes herself and so makes baby ill, 
to save a few pennies; then, in her 
terror over the child, spends dollars 
to fee the doctor. Of course she’s 
employing the doctor; and he also 
has to live, but generally we needn’t 
bother to hunt work for the doctor. 

And mothers are not the only un- 
wise ones! Some fathers because 
they havn’t time to do everything 
themselves, or are too tired, allow 
the rubbish and weeds to accumu- 


ate till it would be a blessing if 


‘some power the gift’d gie ’em to 


-gee themselves (or their homes) as 
ithers ‘see em.’ 
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But you'll think me aigressing! 
Let me repeat that the best way 
to help is to aid in securing good 
employment. But sickness and mis- 
fortune are likely to come to any- 
one, and then they may need help 
and it should be given in the sweet- 
est and most unobtrusive way. 
Very often the people most in need 
are those who will not ask for help. 
This is where one of the benefits of 
paying a correct tithing comes in. 
If each person in a ward pays one- 
tenth of his income, the Bishop can 
tell who is in need, and so is able to 
help without their having to apply 
for it. 
Indiscriminate 


: giving, 
Systematic: 45 has been said, is not 
Giving. good. A concerted plan 


works much more suc- 
cessfully in relieving want, and 
much more good can be accom- 
plished through it. Still we must 
not refuse to help because we have 
given to the Bishop. Among the 
Latter-day Saints there is a most 
excellent system of relieving the 
poor, but I fear many of us forget 
it. It is estimated that if each mem- 
ber of the church gave fifteen cents 
a month as a fast offering there 
would be no one among us in want. 
Think of it—fifteen cents a month! 
Now what we want is to see that 
each one of us gives at least that 
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amount; not that we should cut 
down the sum if we have been giv- 
ing more, for many of the poor are 
numbered among us and so we 
should pay their offering as well as 
our own. 

Solomon said “He becometh poor 
that dealeth with a slack hand.” 
And this reminds me of a man who, 
whenever he is worried over finan- 
cial affairs, eases his mind by giv- 
ing a big donation to the poor. 
Does he do it in the hope of a bless- 
ing? Some cynics will say so. 
But if so, it is still in God’s Provi- 
dence to do as He sees fit, and it 
would be a blessing to any com- 
munity to have many such ‘merce- 
nary’ men. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


ad 


The Guiding Star, 

A song recently published by F. 
Dewey (son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin S. Richards) and F. T. 
Richards, is particularly suitable 
for preliminary programs. It is a 
solo for either soprano or tenor; 
its theme, the birth of Christ. All 
of the music houses in Salt Lake 
City have it on sale. 


PRIZE NEW YEAR STORY. 


The Journal offers a prize of $25.00 for the hast New Year’s Story of not 


less than two thousand nor more than three thousand words. 
Stories must be in by November 20th. 


ficiency will not bar. 


Slight excess or de- 


True name of writer must be in sealed envelope on outside of which is written 
name of poem or story with name of nom de plume. 
The committee reserves the right to reject any or all stories. 


Guide Department 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON VII. 


For third meeting in December. 


REVIEW OF LESSONS I-4 


Jesus is the great teacher of man- 
kind. He taught in many ways. 
One of the most powerful methods 
of his teaching was by his example. 
As a child, when he obediently fol- 
lowed his parents from the temple 
where he had remained, he set an 
example which all children should 
follow. Jesus taught nothing that 
he did not himself observe; for ir- 
stance, he taught that all men musi 
be baptized, and though he was a 
God, he subjected himself to this 
ordinance, and was baptized. 
Though he came to give the higher 
law, yet, siace the law of Moses was 
the ruling code among the people. 
he conformed to its requirements. 
Though in this way he taught by 
his example obedience to constitut- 
ed authority, yet he showed on nu- 
merous occasions that he was fully 
conscious of the dignity and sm- 
portance of his own mission. 

The Savior’s acts prove that he 
had absolute faith in his mission. 
Thus, when the people wantcJ to 
make him their earthly King he re- 
fused; and, when the trial in the 
Garden of Gethsemane came, he 
went willingly to the cross. Such 
examples illustrate the unflinching 
faith of Jesus in his mission. 

The example of the Savior is 
_ everywhere an incentive to the lead- 

ing of a Christian life. We arc 
taught by his example to defend the 
Gospel vigorously, (note the cleans- 
ing of the temple) to sacrifice 
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earthly honors for God’s work 
(note the temptation in the wilder- 
ness); to be loyal to our friends 
(note the Savior’s tribute to John 
the Baptist) ; to love our fellowman 
(note the numerous cases of heal- 
ing) ; to return good for evil, (note 
his treatment of the enemies who 
pursued him). Christ is our great 
example. 

One of the most skillful ways in 
which the Savior taught was that of 
questions. By skillfully put ques- 
tions he was often able to teach ini- 
portant doctrines or to silence his 
enemies. For instance, when the 
Pharisees charged him with break- 
ing the Sabbath because he healed 
the sick on that day, he answercd 
by asking, “What man shall thete 
be among you that shall have one 
sheep, and if it fall into a pit on tue 
Sabbath day, will he not lay hold of 
it and lift it out?’ This answer 
brought home to each individual a 
possible condition and_ silenced 
them. 

On another occasion when the 
Pharisees wanted to trap Jesus in 
such a way as to show him to be 
disloyal to the government, they 
sent certain men to the Savior with 
the question, “Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar or no?” Jesus 
answered neither yes or no, but he 
took a Roman coin, such as was 
used in paying taxes, and he said 


unto them “Render therefore unto 


Caesar the things which be Cae- 
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sar’s; and unto God, the things 
which are God’s.” This is one of 
the best illustrations of the manner 
in which Jesus taught by the simple 
asking of questions. 

Numerous examples are found in 
the Gospels, which show the Sav- 
ior’s sticcess in teaching by ques- 
tions. We may all learn the lesson 
that truths may often be taught 
very effectively, by putting them in 
the form of questions. 

The Savior also taught in a very 
striking way by miracles; and much 
of his popular fame was due to his 
miraculous powers. The miracles 
wrought by our Lord were per- 
formed, however, only for the pur- 
pose of teaching the Gospel to the 
children of men. In no case were 
miracles performed simply to grat- 
ify human curiosity. The sign 
seeker seldom searches for truth. 

Frequently the miracles came as 
answers to the requests of those of 
his followers who had on abun- 
dance of faith, (note the miracle of 
changing water into wine). Faith 
is irresistible. At other_times they 
came when some loyal disciple was 
in great physical danger and needed 
divine aid, (note the stilling of the 
tempest). In other cases, miracles 
were apparently performed to im- 
press great truths upon the follow- 
ers of the Redeemer, (note the 
finding of the stater). Many of the 
other miracles were performed be- 
cause of the abounding love of 
Jesus for his fellowmen, (note 
the raising of Lazarus). 

Some infidel students of the New 
Testament have attempted to throw 
some doubt upon the genuineness 
of the miracles. However, they are 
so well testified to by all who lived 
and wrote soon after the time of 
Christ, that they can not be doubt- 
ed. Besides, the Savior expressly 
taught that miracles shall be per- 
formed in the true church; and in 
the church of Christ, the power to 


heal the sick, to cast out devils, et¢., 
has always been manifest. 

The miracles of Jesus were not 
performed in opposition to natural 
laws, but in obedience to laws not 
understood by man. A miracle is 
simply something which man with 
his limited knowledge can not un- 
derstand. To talk with a man one 
hundred miles away would have 
been a miracle fifty years ago; to- 
day, the telephone enables us to do 
it every day. Almost every new 
discovery in science is a miracle to 
the unscientific. The miracles of 
Jesus were all natural, and every 
man may, in the process of time, be 
able to learn enough of the laws 
which Jesus used, to duplicate ev- 
ery miracle that he performed. 

The recorded miracles of the 
Savior fall into three groups: I. 
Nature miracles; 2. Healing mir- 
acles; 3. Spirit miracles. The na- 
ture miracles which dealt with ex- 
ternal nature, such as the changing 
of water into wine, the stilling of 
the tempest, or the feeding of thou- 
sands with a few loaves of bread, 
are among the most difficult to un- 
derstand. The other miracles, that 
deal with the healing of the sick, 
Seem to be more easily understood 
because a more or less complete sys- 
tem of healing has always been 
practiced by mankind. The growth 
of science is giving the promise, 
however, that we shall soon under- 
stand the processes by which Jesus 
performed these miracles. ; 

From the miracle at the marriage 
feast at Cana, we may learn a lesson 
in obedience, for it was at his 
mother’s request that Jesus per- 
formed the miracle; from the 
miraculous draught of fishes we are 
taught that those who labor in the 
ministry may receive all that they 
need by the grace of God; from the 
stilling of the tempest the disciples _ 
learned to have an unyielding faith 
that nothing could hinder the ful- 
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filment of Jesus’ work. In this 
manner all the nature miracles of 
the Savior teach important lessons. 
The right way to read the miracles 
is to search out the lesson which 
each teaches. 


Review and Questions, 


1. How did Jesus as a child teach 
by example? 

2. Why did not Jesus teach any- 
thing that he did not himself observe? 

3. Why did Jesus obey the Law of 
Moses? 
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4. What evidence have we that 
Jesus had ful] faith in his mission? 

5. Give some illustrations of the 
manner in which Jesus taught by ex- 
ample? 

6. How did Jesus teach by ques- 
tions? Give some examples. 

7. On what did much of the popu- 
lar fame of Jesus rest? 

8. Why did Jesus perform miracles? 

9. Why do we believe that the 
miracles as recorded are genuine? 


10. What is a miracle? 

11. Into what groups do the mir- 
acles of Jesus fall? 

12. Enumerate some of the lessons 
that Jesus taught by his miracles. 


LESSON VIII. 


X 
Among the methods which the 
Savior employed in teaching the 
principles of salvation to his peo- 
ple, that of parables is the most 4t- 
tractive to most people. While, as 
shown in previous lessons, the 
Savior taught with splendid results 
by his example, by questions, and 
by miracles, yet the Parables of the 
Lord awaken the liveliest interest. 
A Parable is usually a wholly 
imaginary story which teaches some 
important truth. In a sense then, 
a Parable is not true. A distinc- 
tion should be made however, be- 
tween the parable and other forms 
of stories. For instance, the par- 
able is wholly different from the 
fable. In a fable the lower animals 
are frequently given the power to 
speak, and to think as rational be- 
ings, and the moral is often of an 
inisignificant nature. In the par- 
ables of Jesus Christ no such viola- 
tions of actual experiences occur. 
Animals are there never made to 
speak. The parable is likewise en- 
tirely different from the myths that 
have been handed down by the 
great countries of the past. A myth 
is often a fanciful story in which 
gods and demigods are made to ap- 
pear and disappear and to perform 
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HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY PARABLES. 


all kinds of supernatural deeds. In 
the Parables nothing of a super- 
natural nature is ever introduced. 
All the personages considered by 
them are men and women as we 
meet them, or may meet them, in 
every day life. It is to be remem- 
bered that the parables told by the 
Savior were always constructed 
from experiences that might occur 
without the slichtest stretch of the 
imaginatioin. In that sense a par- , 
able is a perfectly true story; and 
this distinction should be carefully 
observed by all who read the par- 
ables, and who attempt to identify 
them with the literature produced 
by man. 

The parables clearly show that 
story telline is a legitimate manner 
of conveying information. They 
also teach, however, that the story 
should be built upon facts and ex- 
periences that are true, or that 
might occur in our world as it ex- 
ists today. Any story that depends 
for its moral upon fanciful, extrava- 
gant, unnatural situations is not a 
good one as measured by the stand- 


_artd.of the parables taught by our 


Savior. 


_»° The question may be asked. why 
the Savior spoke in parables....In 
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answering this question it is to be 
remembered that the Savior came 
with a new message, the principles 
of which were not clearly under- 
stood by the Jewish people. To 
state such principles in short, con- 
cise definitions would perhaps re- 
sult in confusing the people; but, 
when the great principles of the 
kingdom were embodied in a story, 
the story being remembered and 
perhaps retold by the people, it 
would gradually reveal to the seek- 
ers after truth the message con- 
tained in it. Every parable teaches 
at least one great spiritual lesson. 
Moreover, many people who lis- 
tened to the Savior did not desire 
to hear him expound his doctrine, 
but they would perhaps gladly 
hear him tell a story; and by the 
method of parables the Lord was 
able to reach unwilling ears. Still 
further, the parables not only con- 


tain great spiritual lessons, but in 
every instance they explain, in con- . 


siderable fullness, these. principles. 
Thus as the Lord declared, he told 
the parables because: ‘seeing, they 
see not, and hearing,:they hear not.” 
There is yet another reason why, in 
all probability, the Savior clothed 
many of his most precious truths in 
the form of the parable. That 
which is given for nothing is sel- 
dom greatly appreciated. The plain 
and simple statement of a truth is 
often rejected because it is freeiy 
given. If, however, the same truth 
is hidden in a story, such as a par- 
able, and the person discovers it by 
his own efforts, it is probable that 
he will much more appreciate the 
truth. With these introductory re- 
marks the different parables told 
by the Savior will be taken up and 
partly explained. 


In these lessons the parables will. 


fall into three classes: (1) The 
first deals almost wholly with the 
general principles of the Plan of 
Salvation and the Kingdom of 


StULGE: 
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Heaven; (2), the second deals al- 
most wholly with the love of God, 
or His charity for us notwithstand- 
ing our sins; (3), the third deais 
with the great judgments that wiil 
be measured out to those who fai’ 
to keep the Word of God. 


THE SOWER. 
Matthew, 13: 3-9 and 18:23. 


Of the parables told by the Savy- 
ior, this is one of the greatest, in 
its helpfulness to man. The scene 
of the sower was a very common 
one in Palestine in the days of the 
Savior. The country is, in man; 
places of a rocky and uneven na- 
Stones in many cases are 
abundant in the soil and in one 
field there mav be a Sreat variety of 
soils. The rainfall is rather light, 
and it is only by correct methods of 


_ agriculture that plants may be made 
‘to’ grow properly. In the days of 


the Savior the common method ;f 


sowing was by hand; and this in 


conjunction with the deficient rain 
fall and the variable soil made a 
uniform stand of grain very un- 
usual. The picture, therefore; 
painted by the Savior in this par- 
able could be easily understood by 
all his listeners. 

The parable was told at a time 
when the Savior had numerous fol- 
lowers who expected him to beceme 
a great earthly King. It was just 
before the great rejection at Cape r- 
naum when the Savior finally and 
absolutely declared that his king- 
dom was of the heavens above, and 
not of this earth. He tried to impress 
the lesson upon his hearers that tlic 
Gospel message that he brought 
was satisfactory, but that much de- 
pended upon the manner in which 
the message was received by human 
hearts. It is so today. The re- 
stored Gospel of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is perfect, but 
when it falls upon stony hearts it 
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cannot flourish. The great lesson to 
be drawn from this parable is that 
in order that the Gospel may serve 
us in the best possible manner, it is 
indispensable that we prepare our 
hearts in the right way, and that 
unless we do this it may have no 
saving grace for us. 


THE TARES. 
Matthew 13: 24-30 and 37-43. 


The tares to which the Savior | 


here refers are a kind of counter- 
feit wheat found quite commonly in 
Palestine. The plant looks very 
much like wheat, but when the time 
of maturing arrives, it produces no 
heads or seed, and may then be eas- 
ily distinguished from the wheat. 
During the early growth, however, 
it is very difficult to distinguish the 
tares from the wheat. 

The Savior, probably meant tc 
teach by this parable that among 
his followers thére are at least two 
classes: Those who with all their 
hearts, and in great simplicity, ac- 


cept the Gospel; and those who, 


while professing belief, are not 
thoroughly grounded in the faith 
and do not produce in their lives the 
proper results. We are also taught 
in this parable that counterfeit 
Christians should be handled with 
patience. They should not be torn 
up, but should be allowed to grow 
until seed time, when, if they have 
no seed, they may then be removed 
and burned. Moreover, as the par- 
able teaches it is difficult to separate 
the true from the false followers: 
and mortal man, who attempts it, 
may easily make a mistake by tear- 
ing out the wheat with the tares. 


The warning to us all is, in this 
parable, that the Christian life must 
be led in a heart-felt manner, and 


— that 
the wrath of Almighty God. 


the counterfeit follower of 
Christ will at last be destroyed in_- 
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THE DRAGNET. 
Matt. 13: 47-50. 


The fishermen on the lake of Gal- 
ilee and on the Mediterranean sea 
used immense nets that were drawn 
through the water and, of course, 
caught whatever was in their way— 
good, bad or indifferent fish. In 
this manner the Savior taught that 
the .Gospel is for all men, but that 
membership in the Church is not 
of itself sufficient for Salvation. A 
person even if he has joined the 
Church, must live a correct life, if 
he wishes to reach the Kingdom of 
God. 

The moral of this parable is prac- 
tically the same as that of the two 
preceding parables. All is well 
with the Gospel. It is the business 
of man-to see to it that all is welk 
with himself. 


Review and Questions. rail 
1. What is the most interesting 
method of teaching, used by the 


Savior? 

2. What is a parable? 

3. In what respect is a parable not 
true? In what respect true? 


4. What doses a Darable 
teach ? 


5. What is the difference between 
a parable and a fable? 

6. What is the difference between 
a narable and a myth? 

7. Upon what should a parable al- 
ways be built? 

8. Why is a truth told in parable 
form easily remembered ? 

9. How may a parable convey a 
truth to unwilling ears? 

10. Why are gifts seldom appreciat- 
ed as they should be? 

11. Why are the truths hidden in 
the parables appreciated ? 

12. Into what three classes do the 
parables fall? 

18. Relate the story of the parable 
of the sower, 

14. What is the lesson of this par- 
able? 

15. What are the tares spoken of 
in the parable of the tares? 

16. What is the moral of the par~ 


always 


‘‘able of the tares? 


17.. What is the lesson in the par- 
able of the dragnet? 
18. What is the general lesson in 


these three parables? 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 


LESSON III. 
For second meeting in December. 


COURAGE. 


Fear to do base unworthy things, is 
valor; 
If they be done to us to suffer them 
is valor too. 
—Ben Johnson. 


Courage is a quality that 


Kinds of all mankind admires. It 
Courage. is the energy — whicli 
meets bravely all the 
conditions of life. It overcomes 


obstacles, dangers, and difficulties. 
There are two kinds of courage— 
moral and physical. Although both 
are to be desired, the moral char- 
acterizes the higher type of human- 
ity. Physical bravery is possessed 
by many animals and less civilized 
man. The Indian is remarkable for 
this trait. He faces bravely the sud- 
den danger and endures without 
complaint the slow bodily tortures 
which he often inflicts on himself 
to display his courage. 

While an act of great phvsical 
valor is always admired, the ceur- 
age that displays itself in silent ef- 
fort, daring to endure all and suffer 
all for truth and duty is more truly 
heroic. The person who gradually 
overcomes his wayward tendencies 
and develops from his weaknesses a 
strong, perfected character has ex- 
hibited more courage than he would 
have done in an encounter with a 
foe under perilous conditions. “He 
who conquers himself is greater 
than he who taketh a city.” 

All the great. work of 
What cour- the world has been ac- 
age has complished by courage. 
accomplished: Every step of progress 

has been made in the 
face of opposition and difficulty by 
men and women of the most cour- 
ageous character. Almost every 
blessing that we enjoy, modern 


science, individual and political lib- 
erty and religious freedom have 
been obtained by continual effort of 
the fearless. Many great scientists, 
discoverers, and patriots have en- 
dured untold suffering, ridicule, 
persecution, and even martyrdom 
for the cause they advocated. Gal- 
ileo, an early scientist, was impris- 
oned at the age of seventy and 
probably tortured there because of 
the views he taught about the mo- 
tion of the earth. Even when he 
was dead the pope refused a tomb 
for his body. We today owe much 
to Galileo. Columbus was inspired 
with wonderful courage. Rather 
than forsake the hope he had of 
proving his theories, he suffered 
poverty, ridicule and sickness. The 
patriots of the Revolutionary days, 
both soldier and private citizen, dis- 
played wonderful physical and mor- 
al courage in their unequal struggle. 
Nathan Hale echoed the sentiments 
of many when about to be execut- 
ed he said, “I regret that I have but 
one life to give for the cause.” 

In all ages unflinching courage 
has been exhibited by thousands in 
the moral warfare of the world. 
Men and women have endured and 
suffered in solitude for their relig- 
ious faith rather than prove false to 
their concientious convictions of the 
truth. The history of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
furnishes us with examples of the 
most glorious moral courage. The 
men and women, sometimes even 
boys and girls, who - sacrificed 


worldly possessions, parted with 


family and friends and endured 
Scorn, privation, sickness and some- 
times death for their faith in the 
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Gospel were indeed heroes. These 
courageous souls of the past have 
left us untold material gains and_the 
legacy of a good example. “The 
heroic example of other days is in 
great part the source of the courage 
of each generation; and men walk 
up composedly to the most perilous 
enterprises beckoned onward by the 
shades of the braves that were.” 

If the highest type of 
courage is that displayed 
in a moral conflict, a 
high code of morals is necessary 
to'a courageous character. Before 
we can display force in an effort to 
be honest, we must first have the 
desire to be honest. Before we be- 
come valiant in a particular cause, 
we must have some standard by 
which to judge its justice. A high 
ideal and a good conscience then are 
necessary to courage. The former 
can be formed and the latter culti- 
vated by right living. To every 
human being is given a conscience, 
a something which discriminates 
between right and wrong. It is a 
little thing that can be smothered by 
disuse and abuse, or it can be kin- 
died by constant use and good care. 
When treated rightly, conscience 
will serve in the most critical mo- 
ment and a decision can be reached 
without the wavering doubt of the 
weak. From boyhood President 
Abraham Lincoln lived up to the 
dictates of his ‘conscience, up to 
what he thought was right, then 
when great problems confronted 
him he saw clearly the right and 
had the strong courage to carry it 
into action. Many know what is 
right, they understand what is their 
duty, but will not summon the need- 
ed resolution to perform it. Such 
people -are not entirely happy and 
they gradually weaken their will 
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power and lose their ability to see. 


clearly. They become the prey to 
indecision and temptation. 
some so abuse conscience that its 


Then. -- 


Have courage to resist the first step 
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ready assistance can no longer be 
given in critical moments. 


“By trifles in our common ways our 
characters are slowly piled.” 


To most of us life is 
made up of small inci- 
dents, the daily routine, 
the commonplace acts of 
everyday life. Great deeds come 
into very few lives. So the larger 
part of the courage needed is that 
of everyday life; the courage to be 
strictly honest; to speak the truth; 
to repeat a tale without exaggerat- 
ing it; to defend a friend who is 
slandered. How many heartaches 
we could save if only we mustered 
courage to never speak ill of the 
absent or to refuse to listen to it 
without a word in defense. It is an 
act of cowardise to strike with a 
weapon one unarmed. Is it not 
cowardly to accuse those who can- 
not defend themselves? It is an old 
saying that the absent are always in 
the wrong. If someone with whom 
you are not acquainted is slandered 
in your presence, have the tact and 
courage to at least change the topic 
of conversation. 

Often more real courage is re- 
quired to overcome the little temp- 
tations that constantly attack our 
daily existence than is needed: for 
one act of heroism.. Have strength 
to resist being a fault-finder. Re- 
fuse to lower your standards of con- 
duct because someone in your com- 
pany does not do right. The girl 
who commits a grievous sin did 
not yield to that temptation sudden- 
ly. There was a slow giving in to 
lesser evils first, a gradual deaden- 
ing of her conscience so that the 
horror of the sin had partly gone. 
The power to overcome became less 
as she yielded little by little. The 


Little 
Things. 


‘girl who will not allow a young 


man the first slight liberties, will 
Seldom be tempted to greater evil. 
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downward in any line of action. 
Do not compromise with conscience. 

Many lack the courage to live 
above the numerous foolish dictates 
of fashion. If our companions dress 
immodestly and extravagantly, we 
should have the will power to dress 
properly within the means we can 
afford though we risk becoming 
unpopular with them. Such popu- 
larity based on frivolity is not 
worth the having. A better popu- 
larity will come to us 1f we do our 
duty and win the approval of our 
conscience. Value of a person de- 
pends on the substance which 
makes up his moral being. 

One of the most common evils of 
today is this lowering of ideals to 
fit standards of popular opinion in 
order to please associates. A trip 
to the lake on the Sabbath day is 
consented to for fear of displeasing 
the friends who extended the invi- 
tation. When the hour for church 
services arrives, many a girl lacks 
the courage to excuse herself and 
attend when the others do not care 
to: Certain improprieties of dress, 
manner and speech are allowed with 
the thought that they will please 
the boys or popular girl friends. 
Should we allow the weakness of 
others to influence us? 


“Dare to do right, dare to be true; 
Other men’s failings should never hurt 
you.” 


Have any of us been so weak as 
to shun a good girl’s company be- 
cause she was not popular with our 
crowd? Have we hesitated to walk 
down town from school with her 
because she was not dressed in a 
fashionable manner? Have we 
willingly accepted help from her 
and then lacked the courage to 
speak well of her when the light 
minded have slighted her in word 
or deed? Through lack of courage 
we may be guilty of sins of omis- 
sion as well as sins of commission. 
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The home is a field for thé dis- 
play of countless little acts of cour-’ 
age. Smile pleasantly when others 
are cross, answer the complaint of a 
sister with a cheerful word. Have 
strength to control temper when 
provoked. Have the courage to 
dismiss your troubles and contrib- 
ute to the happiness of the family. 
Through will power accustom your 
self to the disagreeable tasks if 
they are for the good of others. 


‘Cultivate strength to subdue way- 


ward tendencies and yield obedience 
to parents. Exercise enough cour- 
age to overcome selfishness and 
live for others. 

There is the fear that 
weakens and even 
wrecks the strength of 
character and there is the fear that 
is the anchor of the soul. The 
wavering, timid person lacks confi- 
dence in self and can not inspire 
others with confidence. An Eng- 
lishman once said that one of the 
principal objects he aimed at in the 
education of his children was to 
train them in the habit of fearing 
nothing so much as fear. To be 
called a coward is often a compli- 
ment. If becausea girl refuses to 
join her companions in some law- 
lessness she is called a coward, she 
has proved herself a heroine. Fear 
of being stigmatized a coward un- 
der such conditions is the greatest 
cowardice. The one who fears God 
and fears the censure of his inner 
judge, a good conscience, is indeed 
brave. One noble woman whose 
life beautifully illustrates great 
strength, said, “There is nothing in 
the universe I fear, but that I shalt 


Fear. 


not know all my duty or shall fail 


to do it.” 
Some seem fortunately 


BS) 

Teen ad to be born brave. Early 
ment of is life they delight in a 
Courage. conflict. Dangers and 


temptations are a stimu- 
lus to action. Others naturally 
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have a temperament less courage- 
ous. Either will need to guard, di- 
rect, and develop that innate cour- 
age. The forming of high ideals, 
the cultivating of a clearsighted 
conscience and the exercise of brav- 
ery in small affairs are necessary 
factors. Association with people 
of strong moral courage will in- 
crease that quality. Fear can be 
overcome largely by learning that 
in a high sense no harm can come 
to one who is in the line of duty. 
He may suffer for the time being, 
but we are made “perfect through 
suffering.” 


“Do thy duty, that is best 
Ang leave unto the Lord the rest.” 


The greatest source of courage 
is prayer. It is through prayer that 
peace comes to the troubled soul, 
strength to the weary, courage to 
the weak and tempted.: Through 
prayer appeal is made to the High- 
est Power and help of greatest 
value is given. 
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“O prayer, what source of strength 
can be compared to this and how can 
a soldier mount guard with greater 
courage than when he feels himself 
guarded by him who watches always!”’ 


Questions. 


1. Relate an incident illustrating 
physical courage, (stories of Grace 
Darling, John Maynard, etc.). 

2. Relate experiences of some pi- 
oneer who displayed great moral cour- 
age, 

3. Why is he “who conquers him- 
self greater than he who taketh a 
city?” 

4. How has the world progressed 
through courage? 

5. Name several historica] charac- 
ters, not mentioned in the lesson, who 
endured much for their cause. 

6. What is conscience? 

7. Mention ten temptations com- 
mon to most girls of today. 

8. Why are many of these tempta- 
tions yielded to? 

9. How may courage be shown in 
the home life? 

10. How may courage be developed? 

11. What should we fear? 

12. Who is the coward? 

Se What are the rewards of 
eourage? 

14. Commit to memory two quota- 
tions given in the lesson, 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


Fourth Year’s Course. 


LESSON 


Ill. 


For second meeting in December. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Charles Dickens, 
the great English 
novelist and hu- 
morist, was born 
at Landport, near 
Portsmouth, Feb. 
{2 s1Si12.. the sec= 
ond of eight chil- 
dren. 


When 


Charles 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


age, the family became very poor 


and moved to one of the poorest. 
parts of London. » About this time 


was nine years of. 


he wrote a tragedy called “Misnar, 
the Sultan of India,’ founded on 
the tales of the Genii; these with 
“Don Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” and novels of Field- 
ing and Smollett he had eagerly 
read. 

Soon after this, the father was 
arrested for debt. At the age of 
ten, Charles was thrown on his 
own resources. He secured em- 
ployment in a blacking factory. 
After his long days of toil in the 


cellar, washing bottles and pasting 


labels on filled ones, he would go to 
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his lonely room four miles distant. 
He spent the Sabbath with his par- 
ents in the damp old Marshalsea 
prison. During this time, his father 
gave him some sage advice which 
Charles thus recorded: 


“My father was waiting for me in 
the lodge [of the Debtor’s prison], 
and we went up to his room, on the 
top story but one, and cried very 
much. And he told me, I remember, 
to take warning by the Marshalsea, 
and to observe that if a man had 
twenty pounds a year, and spent nine- 
teen pounds nineteen shillings and six 
pence, he would be happy; but that a 
shilling spent the other way would 
make him wretched.” 


On his father’s release he was 
sent to school for three or four 
years, after which he was placed in 
an attorney’s office. He did not 
like the drudgery of the office and 
spent all his spare time in reading 
novels, and whenever he could 
afford it frequenting the theatre. 

By the time he was twenty-two, 
having prepared himself to become 
a journalist, he became a reporter 
on a London paper. Early in his 
journalistic career he _ timidly 
dropped a manuscript into the letter 
box of a publisher. When the paper 
was issued, he bought a number and 
nervously scanned the contents. He 
was overcome to find a certain 
sketch by “Boz’* and sobbed for 
joy. 

His Pickwick Papers published in 
1836-37 made a tremendous hit; 
from this time on his literary suc- 
cesses were continuous. 

In 1850 he began the publication 
of a weekly periodical “Household 
Words” in which many of his 
novels appeared serially. After 
nine years he ceased to publish this 
and issued another “All the Year 
Round.” Other novels were written 
for this. 

Dickens was very fond of the 


*Name used by Dickens at the be- 
ginning of his career. 
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drama and often took part in pri- 
vate theatricals. His ability along ‘ 
this line was shown in his public 
readings of selections from his own 
works. He gave many readings in 
England and America and received 
more from them than from all his 
novels. 


The effects of his hard experi- 
ences as a child ever remained with 
him. He understood the sufferings 
of the poor because he too had suf- 
fered. He knew the prisoner’s lot 
for his father had been one. There 
was ever present a remembrance of 
his sad childhood. 


In 1845 or 1846 he wrote this: 
“No words can express the secret 
agony of my soul as I sunk into 
this companionship, compared these 
everyday associates with those of 
my happier childhood, and felt my 
early hopes of growing up to be a 
learned and distinguished man 
crushed in my breast. The deep 
remembrance of the sense I had of 
being utterly neglected and hope- 
less ; of the shame I felt in my posi- 
tion; of the misery it was to my 
young heart to believe that, day by 
day, what I had learned, and 
thought, and delighted in, and 
raised my fancy and emulation up 
by was passing away from me, nev- 
er to be brought back any more, 
cannot be written. My whole na- 
ture was so penetrated with the 
grief and humiliation of such con- 
siderations, that even now, famous 
and caressed and happy, I often 
forget, in my dreams, that I have a 
dear wife and children; even that I 
am a man; and I wander desolately 
back to that time of my life.” 


Dickens was an_ indefatigable 
worker to the time of his death. He 
fell from his chair while at work’ 


on The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 


The cause of his death was apo- 
plexy, brought on by overwork. 
He left most of his property to his 


] 
/ 


five sons and two daughters. He 
had refused a baronetcy which the 
queen had offered him, and this 
portion of his will further shows 
the unassuming character of the 
man: “I emphatically direct that I 
be buried in an inexpensive, unos- 
tentatious, and strictly private man- 
ner; that no public announcement 
be made of the time or place of my 
burial 2<.5 I direct that my name 
be inscribed in plain English let- 
ters on my tomb, without the ad- 
dition of ‘Mr.’ or ‘Esquire.’ I con- 
jure my friends on no account to 
make me the subject of any monu- 
ment, memorial, or testimonial 
whatever. I rest my claims to the 
remembrance of my country upon 
my published works, and to the re- 
membrance of my friends upon 
their experience of me. In addition 
thereto I commit my soul to the 
mercy of God, through our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, and I ex- 
“hort my dear children humbly to 
try to guide themselves by the 
teachings of the New Testament in 
its broad spirit, and to put no faith 
in any man’s narrow construction 
of its letter here or there.” He 
was buried privately in the poets’ 
corner of Westminster Abbey. 
Charles Dickens is remembered by 
a constantly growing circle of 
friends through his “published 
works;” his best known being, 
Pickwick Papers, completed in 
1837; Oliver Twist, in 1838; Nicho- 
las Nickleby, in 1839; The Old 
Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge, 
1841; Martin Chuzzlewnt, in 1843; 
The Christmas Tales, in 1843, 1846, 
1848; Dombey and Son, in 1848: 
David Copperfield, in 1850; Bleak 
House, in 1853 Hard Times, in 
1854; Little Dorritt, in 1857; Tale 
of Two Cities, in 1859; Uncom- 
mercial Traveller and Great Expec- 
tations, in 1861. 


It has been said that Dickens, : 


(or 
' 
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Mircea 
perhaps more than any other Eng- 
lish writer, put his own boyhood 
into his novels. David Copperfield 
contains a great deal of autobiog- 
raphy. Many of his characters he 
had met while at school, when vis- 
iting his father in prison, at the 
blacking factory, at the Portsmouth 
Dock. He followed no model and 
has had no successful imitator. 
Walter Besant called him, “the 
prophet of the middle class.” He 
was ever their advocate and de- 
fender. His portrayal of their 
hardships and trials did much to 
bring about a reform. His pictures 
of prisons and prison life roused the 
nation as nothing else had done to 
the terrible conditions existing 
there and reformation followed the 
awakening. He liked to portray 
children. Neglected childhood 
touched him deeply and he did 
much to bring about better condi- 
tions. In many of his novels he 
shows the cruelty practised on 
children in the schools and the 
complete absence of joy and love 
therein. How realistically David 
Copperfield tells of his life at Sa- 
lem House under the cruel Mr. 
Creakle. In ‘Hard Times” Dickens 
shows that even where so much 
brutality is not practised, how woe- 
ful is the harvest where child- 
nature is not considered and where 
an artificial form of education 
prevails. He divides the book into 
three parts, first, Sowing; second, 
Reaping; third, Garnering. He 
gives the keynote in the words of 
Mr. Gadgrind in the opening lines, 


Now what I want is facts. Teach 
these boys and girls nothing but facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant 
nothing else and root out everything 
else. You can only form the mind 
of reasoning animals upon facts; noth- 
else will ever be of any service fo 
them. 


Thomas and Louisa Gadgrind 
were brought up on this doctrine. 
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Imagination, faith, hope, joy were 
stifled ; curiosity—that concomitant 
of childhood—was quelled. What 
but a terrible harvest could result. 
Not till his children’s lives were 
ruined did the pompous Thomas 
Gadgrind realize his folly. 

Dickens’ power in portraying 
character was wonderful. No de- 
tail was omitted even the name 
seemed to peculiarly fit; for exam- 
ple—Choakumchild, Uriah Heep, 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, Little Nell, 
Murdstone—they ever remain in 
the reader’s memory. Their every 
word, gesture, act, is characteristic 
of them. How like tried, patient 
Stephen are these words, “Fortnet 
or misfortnet, a man can but try; 
there’s nowt to be done wi’out tryin’ 
‘cept laying down and dying.” 
What a galaxy stand out in David 
Copperfield—his best novel—David 
himself, Dora, the saint like Agnes, 
the eccentric Betsy Trotwood, Wil- 
kins Micawber, “waiting for some- 
thing to turn up,” the faithful nurse, 
Peggoty, Barkis, “who was wil- 
lin’,’ the constant Mr. Peggoty, 
Ham, Steerforth, Emily, Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone, the horrible Uriah 
Heep! 

The settings for Dickens’ char- 
acters8 were equally well done. His 
descriptions were as_ vivid as 
though a canvas were stretched be- 
fore us‘on which a great painter 
had wrought. Note this descrcip- 
tion of a storm from “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” 


The eye, partaking of the quickness 
of the flashing light, saw in its every 
gleam a multitude of objects which 
it could not see at steady noon in 
fifty times that period. Bells in 
steeples, with the rope and wheel 
that moved them; ragged nests of 
birds in cornices and nooks; faces full 
of consternation jn the tilted wagons 
that came tearing past, their fright- 
ened teams ringing out a warning 
which the thunder drowned, harrows 
and ploughs left out in fields; miles 
upon miles of hedge-divided country, 
with the distant fringe of trees as 
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obvious as the scarecrow, in the bean 
field close at hand; in a trembling,’ 
vivid, flickering instant, everything 
was clear, and plain, then came a 
flush of red into the yellow light; a 
change to blue, a brightness so in- 
tense that there was nothing else but 
light: and then the deepest and pro- 
foundest darkness. 

from A 


Equally good is this 


Christmas Carol, 


The poulterers’ shops were still half 
open, and the fruiterers’ were radiant 
in their glory. There were great, 
round, pot-bellied baskets of chest- 
nuts, shaped like the waistcoat of 
jelly old gentlemen, lolling at the 
doors and tumbling out jnto the street 
in their apoplectic opulence. There 
were ruddy, brown-faced, broad- 
girthed Spanish onions, shining in 
the fatness of their growth like Span- 
ish friars and winking from their 
shelves in wanton slyness at the girls 
as they went by and glanced demurely 
at the hung-up mijstletoe. There were 
pears and apples, clustered pyramids; 
there were bunches of grapes, made 
in the shop-keeper’s benevolence, to 
dangle from conspicuous hooks, that 
people’s mouths might water gratis 
as they passed, there were piles of 
filberts, mossy and brown, recalling, 
in their fragrance, ancient walks 
among the woods and pleasant shuf- 
flings ankle deep through withered 
leaves; there were Norfolk biffins, 
squab and swarthy, setting off the yel- 
low of the oranges and lemons, and, 
in the great *compactness of their 
juicy persons, urgently and beseech- 
ingly entreating to be carried home in 
paper bags and eaten after dinner. 


While Dickens has ever been con- 
sidered a great humorist yet his 
writings teem with tenderness and 
sympathy. His characters were so 
real. to him that he rejoiced and 
suffered with them. His sorrow 
over the death of little Nell was 
almost akin to a fond father’s grief. 
How tenderly he told of her death: 


"4 They moved so gently, that their 


footsteps made no noise; but there 
were sobs from among the group, and 
sounds of grief and mourning. For 
she was dead. There upon her little 
bed, she lay at rest. The solemn still- 


ness was no marvel now. - 


She was dead. No sleep so beautiful 
and calm, so free from trace of. pain, 
so fair to look upon. She seemed a 
creature fresh from the hand of God, 
and waiting for the breath of life; 
not one who had lived and suffered 
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death. She was dead. Dear, gentle, 
patient, noble Nell, was dead. Her 
little bird—a poor slight thing, the 
pressure of a finger would have crush- 
ed—was in its cage; and the strong 
heart of its child-mistress was mute 
and motionless for ever. Where were 
the traces of her early cares, her suf- 
ferings, and fatigues? All gone. His 
was the true death before their weep- 
ing eyes. Sorrow was dead indeed in 
her, but peace and perfect happiness 
were born; imaged in her tranquil 
beauty and profound repose. “It is 
not,’ ’said the schoolmaster, as he 
bent down to kiss her on the cheek, 
and gave his tears free vent, “it is not 
in this world that heaven’s justice 
ends. Think what it is compared with 
the world to which her young spirit 
has winged its early flight, and say, 
if one deliberate wish expressed in 
sclemn term above this bed could call 
her back to jife, which of us would 
utter it!” 


How his sympathy is shown in 
this, 

“Tf those who rule the destinies of 
nations would remember this—if they 
would but turn aside from the wide 
thoroughfares and the great houses 
and strive to improve the wretched 
dwellings jn by-ways where only pov- 
erty may walk—many low roofs would 
point more truly to the sky than 
the loftiest steeple that now rears 
proudly up from the midst of guilt 
and crime and horrible disease to 
mock them by its contrast.—Old 
Curiosity Shop. 


How much Charles Dickens has 
done to make the true Christmas 
spirit prevail at Christmastide. His 
Christmas stories bubble over with 
“peace and good will,’ never a 
Christmas passes, but Tiny Tim’s 
“God bless us every one,” is quoted 
by thousands. Thackeray says of 
the Christmas Carol, “It seems to 
me a national benefit, and to every 
man and woman who reads it a per- 
sonal kindness.” 

Charles Dickens’ works have 
been severely criticised by many. 
One writer in giving a resume of 
the criticisms says, 

“No doubt he wrought for ef- 
fects, for he was a magician, and 
used exaggeration in high lights 
and low lights on his crowded can- 
vas. Say what you will of all these 
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defects, of his lack of classic liter- 
ary training, of his tendency to 
melodrama, of his tricks of style, 
even of a ray of lime-light here and 
there, it remains that he is a great 
power, a tremendous force in mod- 
ern life; half an hour of him is 
worth a lifetime of his self-con- 
scious analyzers, and the world is a 
more cheerful and sympathetic 
world because of the loving and lov- 


able presence in it of Charles Dick- 


ens.” 

Taine says, “In reality the novels 
of Dickens can all be reduced to one 
phrase, to wit: Be good, and love; 
there is genuine joy only in the 
emotions of the heart; sensibility is 
the whole man. Leave science to 
the wise, pride to the nobles, lux- 
ury to the rich; have compassion on 
humble wretchedness; the smallest 
and most despised being may in 
himself be worth as much as thou- 
sands of the powerful and the 
proud. Take care not to bruise the 
delicate souls which flourish in all 
conditions, under all costumes, in 
all ages. Believe that humanity, 
pity, forgiveness, are the finest 
things in man; believe that inti- 
macy, expansion, tenderness, tears, 
are the sweetest things in the world. 
To live is nothing; to be powerful, 
‘earned, illustrious, is little; to be 
useful is not enough. He alone has 
lived and is a man who has wept at 
remembrance of a kind action 
which he himself has performed or 
received.” 


Questions, 
1. Tell of Dickens’ birth and early 
childhood. 
2. What work first made him fa- 
mous? 


38. What can of his dra- 


matic ability. 

4. Tel] of his death and will. 

5. What were some of his strong 
characteristics ? 

6. Name some of his novels. 

7. What reforms did he help to 
bring about? 

§. Give a resume with quotations 


you say 


from one of his novels, 
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9. What were some of his strong 
points as a writer? 

10. Read _ selections 
Christmas Carol.” 

11. Contrast the characters of Dora 
and Agnes as shown in ‘David Cop- 
perfield.” 


from “The 
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12. Give a quotation to show his 
tenderness. One to show his powers 
of description. f 

13. Why is Louisa Gadgrind’s life 
a tragedy? 

14. What do you admire most about 
Dickens as a man and as a writer? 


OFFICERS NOTES 


Some Books for the Literary Studies. 


Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield.7 
The Deserted Village and other 
poems* 


Moore—Lalla Rookh.j 

Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare}, Es- 
says of Elia. 

De Quincey—The Flight of the Tar- 
tar Tribes, Joan of Arc. 


Dickens—David Copperfield, Tale of 
Two Cities, Christmas Stories, Hard 
Times. 

Thackeray—Vanity Fair, The New- 
comes, Henry Esmond. 

Bliot—Silas Marner, 
Felix Holt. 


Robert Browning—(Selections) f 


Elizabeth Barratt Browning—(Selec- 
tions).¢ Aurora Leigh.{ 


Tennyson—Enoch Arden,* The Prin- 
cess,j Idylis of the King,; In Memor- 
jam.7} 

Ruskin—Sesame and Lilies,} Ethics 
of the Dust,j Crown of Wild Olives.; 


Class leaders and students in the 
Literary Department will be glad to 
know that the works of most authors 
to be studied this year are offered in 
editions so moderate in price as to be 
within the reach of all. Even where 
the complete works of an author are 
in the association library, these little 
school editions, supplemented as they 
often are with explanatory notes, will 
be found very helpful for individual 
study. 


Aside from Thackeray’s works and 
Eliot’s “Felix Holt,” which come no 
cheaper than seventy-five cents, 
with Dickens’ works and “Adam Bede” 
at forty cents each, the entire list 
above presented will be found in either 


Adam Bede, 


a twenty-five (marked *) or a thirty-. 


five cent edition (marked }+). The 
latter, if possible to obtain, is recom- 
mended as notes and explanations are 
furnished. 


Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” with 
“The Traveler’ and other poems, 
Lamhb’s “Essays of Elia” and De Quin- 
cey’s “Joan of Arc’ may even be had 
in strong paper cover with notes for 
fifteen cents. 


Conventions, 1906. 


September 9, Juab—Emma Goddard, 
Jos. He Smith; Jr. 

September 9, San Luis—Elen Wal- 
lace, B. F. Grant. 

September 9, Sevier—Mae T. 
strom, Frank Y. Taylor. 

September 9, Bannock—Agnes Camp- 
bell, Thos. Hull. 

September 9, Hyrum—Minnie J. 
Snow, Lyman R. Martineau. 

September 10, Big Horn—Adella W. 
Eardley, Geo. A. Smith, Orson F. 
Whitney. 

September 10, Kanab—Joan Camp- 
bell, Annie Campbell, Hyrum Smith, 
Jos. W. McMurrin. 

September 16, Boxelder*-Mae T-. 
Nystrom, Lyman R. Martineau. 

September 16, Cassia—Alice K. 
Smith, Thos. A. Clawson. 

September 16, Granite—Ruth M. Fox, 
Briant S. Hinckley. 

September 16, Pocatello—Ann M. 
Cannon, Thos. Hull. 4 

September 16, Teton—Agnes Camp- 
bell, Louis A. Kelsch. 

September 16, Hnsign—wNellie C- 
Taylor, Elen Wallace, Edward H. An- 
derson, Rulon S. Wells. 

September 16, Jordan—Mary EH. Con- 
nelly, D. M. Todd. 

September 16, Nebo—Emma _ God- 
dard, Benjamin Goddard. 

September 16, Weber—Susa Y.-. 
Gates, B. F. Grant. 

September 16, North Davis—Adella 
W. Hardley, Jos F. Smith, Jr. 

September 17, St. George—Joan 
Campbell, Annie Campbell, Hyrum M. 
Smith, Jos. W. McMurrin, Orson F. 
Whitney. _ 

September 23, Liberty—Mary HE. 
Connelly, Nellie C. Taylor, N. lL. Mor- 
ris. 

September 23, Star Valley—Hmma 
Goddard, Benjamin Goddard. 


Ny- 


Owing to a misunderstanding as to 
the time it takes to reach Bluff, Sister 
Ruth M. Fox was unable to attend the 
San Juan convention, though she start- 
ed for it. She therefore came. back to 
Price and attended the Emery Stake 
Convention. Brother Nephi U. S. C. 
Jensen represented the Y..M. M. I. A. 
at the San Juan Convention. 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


Valeria DeMude Kelsey. 
AWARDED PRIZE IN CHRISTMAS POEM CONTEST. 


Dear Mother of the Christ-Child, loved you more 
The infant Jesus than I love my son, 

My bonnie brown-eyed laughing little one? 

Did love for you more lavish sweetness pour? 


Did not.His greatness shadow Him at first 
There in the manger on the fragrant hay? 

O close you must have held Him ’gainst the day 
When shadow into certainty should burst. 


But Mary, though you must have loved the throe 
That gave into your arms the little Child, 

Felt you no wonder when the wise men filed 

In reverent silence through the doorway low? 


O Mother, as I hold my darling tight, 

I question did you understand at all? 

Or did you feel His greatness like a thrall, 
The while far singing broke upon the night? 


Ah yes, I think because my own heart aches 
With pain of motherhood, you must have known; 
Dimly, perhaps, as when a rose half-blown 
Flutters its perfume ere the tempest breaks. 


But still whatever came you always knew, 
And knowing made your womanhood supreme; 
For you life meant no visionary dream, 

But rich fulfilment far beyond earth’s view. 


THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN 
MAS TIME. 


| 
| 


| 


THE CHRIST- 


Willard Done. 


Jesus Christ is and always will 
be the dominant figure among man- 
kind; His birth was, and will al- 
ways be considered, the central and 
the most important event in the 
history of the world. Among all 
civilized nations, history and chron- 
ology and biography are and doubt- 
less always will be dated before or 
after this auspicious event. Every 
‘time the symbols B. C., “Before 
Christ? and A. D., “Anno Domini,” 
meaning -“In-the Year of Our 
Lord,” are written or printed or 
spoken, it is a conscious or an un- 
conscious tribute to the greatness 
of His personality, and to the im- 
portance of His birth. 

The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Others have made great 
military conquests; He made none. 
Others have founded and built up 
magnificent empires; He had not 
even a place to lay His head. Others 
have amassed colossal fortunes, and 
given them away to charitable in- 
stitutions; He was rather the re- 
ceiver than the bestower of pecuni- 
ary gifts. Others have drawn 
around them, and kept at their feet 
by honeyed words, crowds of adu- 
lating followers; He put His dis- 
ciples to tests that finally caused 
them all “to be offended concerning 
Hite 

The reason then for His great- 
ness, and for the predominant in- 
fluence of His life and work must 
be sought for outside of these im- 
mediate and material considera- 
tions. It is simply in the fact that 
He claimed to be the Son of God, 
and sustained this claim by His 
teachings and the miracles He 
wrought, by His life, by the man- 


ner of His death, and by His resur- 
rection. His claim to pre-eminence 
was based not on temporal or ma- 
terial grounds, but on the eternal 
nature of His work, and the divin- 
ity of His teachings. He renewed 
for the world of humanity the 
knowledge of the true nature of 
Deity; ‘He restored to earth the 
true plan of eternal salvation; and 
therefore His work, being spiritual 
and eternal, gave Him claim to a 
greater and more lasting eminence 
than any other has achieved. 

A few reasons for this spiritual 
pre-eminence I wish to give; not 
to convey the idea that they are the 
only or the chief reasons for the 
position of Messiah in the world, 
but simply that they are a few 
(weakly stated) that just now come 
to mind. It is a work of eternity 
to exhaust the reasons for the posi- 
tion Jesus occupies in the heart of 
the world; and therefore the few 
given here are merely among an in- 
finite number. 

The first of these reasons is His 
manifest Messiahship. In all the 
trials that came to Him, and even 
when that question was the crucial 
test and the cause of His suffer- 
ings; and when by a simple denial 
of His Sonship to God, He could 
have avoided the arrows of persecu- 
tion, He.persisted in the declaration 
of His Messiahship. It was the 
foundation of His teachings; the 
warrant of His works; the spring 
of His authority; the source of His 
power. To it He apvealed in the 
troubles that came unon Him; by 
it He proved the faith and inspira- 
tion of His disciples; it was made 
a final ground for His conviction - 
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on the charge of blasphemy; and 
thus it became the test by which 
His accusers and their children were 
condemned. He made it the foun- 
tain of His inspiration. In the mo- 
ments of His greatest glory and 
exaltation of spirit, as the time of 
the spiritual manifestation at His 
baptism, of the transfiguration, of 
the last prayer before He went to 
Gethsemane, He appealed to God 
for the vindication of His Sonship. 
It was as if the prayer was perpet- 
ual, “Father, glorify Thou Me 
with the glory I had with Thee be- 
fore the world was.” 
' To deny His Messiahship is to 
strip Him of this insignia of au- 
thority, this warrant for His works. 
He knew this. His logical, inspir- 
ed mind grasped in its fulness the 
truth that He “did nothing but 
what He had seen the Father do,” 
and that to be consistent with the 
position this fact placed Him in, 
He must persistently © claim the 
glory He had with the Father be- 
fore the world was. . From this 
claim, bearing with it all its conse- 
quences for woe and suffering to 
Him, He-did not recede for a mo- 
ment. It was the key to His works; 
without it He knew that the whole 
structure of His work and claims 
would ultimately fall to the ground, 
like the arch without a keystone. 
To me there is something awe- 
inspiring in this persistent, consis- 
tent claim to Messiahship. Here 
was this Man, “of no form or come- 
liness, that men should desire 
Him;” “a Man of sorrows, ac- 
quainted with grief;’ “with no- 
where to lay His head.” From the 
human standpoint even His birth 
was questionable; and certainly 


His subsequent life had not inspir-. 


ed in the minds of the worldly 
the reverence they expected to dis- 
play toward the Son of God. Yet 
He stood among 


His. fellows, ~ 
whether master of the situation or 
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in the hands of the scourgers, with 
the claim always in His mind, and 
fiven expression when necessary, 
that He was entitled to this rev- 
erence. Even in His last gasping 
utterances upon the cross the idea 
of His Sonship was uppermost; and 
its crowning manifestation was in 
thes sprayer, | ‘Father, -intoe “Phy 
hands I commend my spirit.” We 
can not concede for a moment that 
He may have been an imposter or 
a mistaken fanatic. But if such a 
claim were made by a skeptic, I 
think a sufficient answer would be 
imisee  layile shady been, surely eat 
some time during His life, or at 
least at His death, there would 
have been a concession from His 
lips. But there was none. He did 
not for a moment recede from His 
position, though His steadfastness 
entailed suffering and _ ultimate 
death. 

Next I would call attention to 
the deeply religious and humani- 
tarian nature of His teachings. So 
free were they from worldly taint 
and materialism, that the only crit- 
icism of them is that they are im- 
practical, and not adapted to hu- 
manity. In this criticism is one of 
the strongest grounds for our re- 
ferring to the works and words of 
Jesus as spiritual and religious. To 
the sordid, the selfish, the grasping, 
the sensual, the worldly-minded, the 
oppressor of the poor, the pleader 
of special privileges and _ social 
classes, they may not have been 
adapted, except as a guide to re- 
formation and regeneration. In 
brief, they were not adapted to fal- 
len humanity, except as a means of 
helping them rise to a better con- 
dition. But is not that, after all, 
the best and truest adaptation to 
the needs of humanity? To set an 
ideal not too high to be reached, 
and yet so high as to require an 
effort, is the surest test of a princi- 
ple or a set of principles. The re- 
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ligion of Jesus Christ was of this 
nature. It made the highest and 
holiest appeal to human nature, by 
bidding mankind rise above its 
present self, to the position God in- 
tended man to reach. A religion 
or a system of philosophy has value 
for men, only as it sets before them 
ideals difficult but not impossible of 
attainment. Principles too easy ‘to 
live may prove a means of death. 

In any event, it can be truthfully 
said that Christ’s teachings are not 
worldly and carnal. They are es- 
sentially spiritual and_ religious. 
They: are consistent with the life 
He lived and the death He died. A 
broad altruism, a deep love for 
others, and a strong preference for 
the eternal before the temporal, are 
the dominant notes throughout His 
teachings. 

Yet these spiritual teachings 
were promulgated by Him in the 
face of the strong, insistent carnal- 
ism of the Scribes’ and Pharisees’ 
interpretation of the Mosaic law. 
He made it a special point to set 
the two over against each other in 
the strong light of contrast. He 
was a master of antithesis; and in 
no place did He make a greater 
point of displaying this quality than 
in the contrast of the Law of Moses 
with the Law of the Gospel. It 
seemed that He desired to empha- 
size as much as possible the spirit- 
ual nature of His teachings. 

A few examples: 

“Ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt. not forswear thyself, but shall 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths; 
But I say unto you, Swear not at 
all.” 

“Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth; But I say unto you, 
“That ye resist not evil.” 

“Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
and hate thine enemy. But I say 
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unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you.” 

Others of these strong antitheses 
between His teachings and the car- 
nal interpretation of the Law of 
Moses are given in this chapter. 
(Matthew v). And then, as if to 
show the logical result of living 
this high spiritual law, He gives 
this admonition, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” 

Perhaps no stronger illustration 
of the high spirituality and broad 
humanitarianism of  Messiah’s 
teachings can be found than in His 
summary of the law.and the proph- 
ets. When a questioner, still with 
the carnal law in mind, asked him, 
“Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?’ He an- 
swered: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and 
the prophets.” 

In these few words is epitomized 
the doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God and the universal brotherhood 
of man, as only a master of expres- 
sion could epitomize it.. It is a 
doctrine which, though we are in- 
clined to look upon it as self-evi- 
dent, has been one of the most dif- 
ficult to learn and to apply in prac- 
tice. The reason for this is easily 
seen. It consists in two facts: First, 
That men fail to recognize the es- . 
sential’ equality of all men and the 
injustice of class distinctions. Sec- 
ond, That the one essential ele- 
ment of universal love is not adopt- 
ed as a basis of our dealings. Jesus 
taught unmistakably these two fun- 
damental principles, in connection 
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with heart-felt devotion to God and 
the spiritual. In His estimation, 
distinctions of an artificial nature 
were not to be considered in deter- 
mining the importance of the indi- 
vidual. Male and female, bond and 
free, rich and poor, all were alike 
the children of a common Father, 
amenable to His law, entitled to His 
mercy, and included in His all-per- 
vading love. This doctrine is one 
of the foundamental principles on 
which Christianity is based. 

The promulgation of this high 
ethical, spiritual, religious princi- 
ple at this time and in this way, 
opened up to humanity a new, or I 
should rather say a forgotten, field 
of thought. Previous to this time, 
in large degree, the female child 
had been alrhost as unwelcome in 
the family as the male child was 
welcome. The crippled, the weak 
and the deformed among the chil- 
dren, as also the superfluous  fe- 
males, among many of the nations, 
were exposed to death -as a hin- 
drance to the development and 
strength of the commonwealth. The 
value of the individual was meas- 
ured almost solely by his usefulness 
to the community. Slavery had 
made, such distinctions that men 
and women were bartered and trad- 
ed; and worn-out or rebellious 
slaves were killed, and their flesh 
fed to hogs and dogs and fishes. 
But against these terrible opinions 
and customs, Jesus recorded His 
loving yet firm protest in the in- 
junction of universal equality and 
universal love. In His estimation, 
every man and every woman was a 
child of the Eternal, possessed of 
an immortal soul, valuable in his or 
her own person, and entitled to the 
consideration such Fatherhood de- 
manded. 

In the light of the little that is 


said above, and the great deal that 


might be said along the same line, 
it can be clearly seen that the life 


and the works and the teachings of 
Jesus were essentially religious. 
They were intensely spiritual. And 
the religion He taught and exempli- 
fied was not merely one of theory and 
lip-worship. Though highly spir- 
itual, it was thoroughly practical. 
Its dominant note was, “Do good to 
others.” And He was the greatest 
practical exponent of this doctrine. 

For these reasons; and for others, 
the celebration of His birth, to be 
appropriate, must partake largely 
of the religious element. Christ- 
mas, which is celebrated in honor 
of His birth (though it is generally 
conceded that He was not born at 
this time of the year), was original- 
ly a religious festival, and the dom- 
inant spirit of its celebration was 
religious. In the hands of the 
Latter-day Saints, of all peo- 
ple, the celebration of this great an- 
niversary should not be allowed to 
deteriorate. The religious element 
should ever be kept uppermost. 

There is an appropriateness in 
making the celebration of the birth 
of a great character harmonious 
with the most striking principle of 
His life. This is particularly the 
case with the Christmas time. The 
life of Jesus was devoted to the 
praise of God and the welfare of 
the humblest among His children. 
To these ends the Christmas time 
should therefore be devoted. The 
greatest happiness is in doing good; 
and nothing will make the members 
of the household enjoy the bounties 
provided for them more than the 
knowledge that from the same 
source the wants of others have 
been relieved. Add _ to this the 
showing of proper devotion to the 
Giver of all good, and the Christ- 
mas celebration is made ideal. 

I am pleased to notice that it is 
becoming customary for people to 
request their friends who would be 
expected to give presents at Christ- 
mas time, to apply the amount those 
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presents would cost to some public 
or private charity. This would be 
entirely in line with the injunction 
of Jesus to give gifts not to those 
who are able to give in return, but 
to the poor. It is the true religious 
spirit. For “This is religion pure 
and undefiled: To visit the widow 
and the orphan in their affliction.” 
It is consistent with the teachings 
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and example of the Author of our 
Faith; it is in line with the best in- 
terests of humanity. They who 
serve God and their fellow-men at 
the Christmas time, will enlarge 
their own souls; will engender 
within themselves a spirit of help- 
fulness which will make their entire 
year brighter and better; and they 
‘Will in no wise lose their reward.” 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 


(December Twenty-three, Eighteen Hundred, five ) 


Addie Savage Pace. 


Sweet Sharon's hills were draped in snow; 
Her babbling brooks were stilled ; 

Unmarked by man the hour had come 

When lo! the Master willed, 

That, in the New World’s Bethlehem, 
A Prophet should be born, 

Whose name, in all the carth, should claim 
Men's humble praise or scorn. 


CHORUS. 


Tune your voices, Zion’s children! 
Tune them on this blessed morn! 

Join the angels in their praises, 

On this day the Seer was born. 


Like Christ, when but a child, he read; 


Conversed with learned divines; 
Like Christ, for truth he nobly bled; 
With Christ his glory shines. 
Now, while ten thousands chant his praise, 
Throughout these valleys wide, 
The heavenly hosts the chorus swell 
Upon the other side. 


None, but our Lord, surpassed this Seer. 
E’en since the world began 

All records, kings, and prophets 
Have pointed to this man; 

And, to the glorious Gospel 
He should restore to earth. 

Ye proud tho’ meek disciples shout, 
This day. gave him birth! 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


It was with feelings of sincere 
faith and reverence that the Jour- 
nal undertook, last December, to 
publish some few personal testi- 
monies and reminiscences of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith. What more 
fitting tribute to his memory could 
we bring, than the faithful, unfal- 
tering testimonies of those who 
knew him and the principles he 
taught, who tested both, and found 
them true? 


Because of the inspiration borne 
to the readers of the Journal by 
those testimonies ; 
were still others who had had the 
glorious privilege of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the Prophet; and, 
too, because we felt that those who 
had that acquaintance and knowl- 
edge would gladly go on record 
with their latest breath bearing to 
all who would listen their firm and 
steadfast testimony that he was a 
Prophet of God, we have gathered, 
with the assistance of some of the 
Mutual Improvement workers, the 
reminiscences printed below. Let 
those who read have within their 
hearts the light and inspiration of 
the Spirit of God. Then, indeed, 
shall the reading bring them joy. 


LUCY DIANTHA MORLEY ALLEN. 


The first time Joseph and fam- 
ily came to Kirtland they lived 
with Isaac Morley, Lucy’s father. 
Later “Father Morley” built a 
small house for them on his farm. 
The twins were born here. Lucy 
and her elder sister kept house for 
Emma Smith while she was ill. 

Later Joseph went to Hiram, 
about thirty miles distant, to organ- 
ize a branch of the Church there. 
While he was absent frorn Kirtland 


evil spirits molested the inexperi- - 


because there - 


THE PROPHET. 


enced Saints, and Bishop Partridge 
could not manage the people. 

When the Prophet returned and 
learned the condition he called a 
meeting in a little school house on 
Isaac Morley’s farm, and those 
who desired attended. ; 

When a crowd was gathered, Jo- 
seph arose and said in a powerful 
voice: 

“Let the spirits be made mani- 
fest.” 

Immediately, some began to sing, 
SOMEMLO MONOHiINMSONleRLOmCiyamelc. 
When Joseph rebuked them, all be- 
came quiet except two, whom he 
rebuked separately. 

From Kirtland, Isaac Morley 
and family moved to Jackson coun- 
ty, and from thence to Clay county 
and Far West, Lima and Nauvoo, 
suffering with the other Saints in 
those days. 

While in Far West, Lucy mar- 
ried Joseph Allen, one of Zion’s 
Camp, who stood guard for the 
Prophet many times. She was 
present at the meeting after Joseph’s 
death, when it was so plainly shown 
that Brigham Young was the born 
successor to the Prophet. 

A short time before Joseph, the 
Prophet’s death, he was doing 
work in the Temple, Joseph and 
Lucy Allen with many other Saints 
had the privilege of receiving their 
endowments and _ hearing the 
Prophet’s instructions. They were 
in the temple all of one night. 

Sister Allen is now ninety years 
of age, but she still remembers the 
Prophet, and never tires of telling 
of him and the early experiences of 
the Church and the settling of 
Utah. 

Sister Allen says: “I’ve seen the 
Prophet wrestle, and run, and 
jump, but have never seen him 
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beaten. In all that he did he was 
manly and almost godlike.” 

Tears come to Sister Allen’s eyes 
when she recalls his looks, while 
speaking to his Saints, and also 
how majestic he looked when he 
rode on his great black horse at 
the head of the Nauvoo Legion. 

She says the only words that ex- 
press his looks and actions are: 

“Surely he was a man of God.” 


MARY FROST ADAMS 


was born in the year 1836, in Han- 
cock county, Il., just a few miles 
from Carthage. When she was 
about seven years old, she moved 
with her father, Samuel B. Frost, 
to Nauvoo, where they became in- 
timately acquainted with Joseph’s 
family. Little Mary grew to love 
him, as all children did, for he was 
never so busy but that he always 
had a kind word and a smile for 
the little ones. 

One story Sister Adams tells will 
illustrate his noble generosity: 
While he was acting as mayor of 
the city, a colored man called An- 
thony was arrested for selling li- 
quor on Sunday, contrary to law. 
He pleaded that the reason he had 
done so was that he might raise the 
money to purchase the freedom of 
a dear child held as a slave in a 
Southern State. He had been able 
to purchase the liberty of himself 
and wife and now wished to bring 
his little child to their new home. 
Joseph said, 

“I am sorry, Anthony, but. the 
law must be observed, and we will 
have to impose a fine.” 

The next day Brother Josenh 
presented “Anthony with a fine 
horse, directing him to sell it, and 
use the money obtained for the pur- 
chase of the child. 

Sister Adams says how well she 
remembers the feeling of sorrow 
that pervaded the city, when the 
two brothers were lying dead in the 
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Mansion House. She with the 
rest of the children, were not per- 
mit¥ed to go in the streets owing to’ 
the crowd of people who thronged 
the city, coming and going by 
steamboat -and carriages, and all 
with grieving hearts for the depart- 
ed loved ones. 

Sister Adams is now along in 
years, but she still bears a faithful 
testimony to the divinity of the 
Gospel, and treasures in her heart a 
loving memory of the martyred 
Prophet and Patriarch. 


ANNETTE A. CUMMINGS. 


Testimony of Annette A. Cum- 
mings at a family reunion held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah; -Augael; 
1905: 

“Few are now living who knew 
and were familiar with the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. But I have sat un- 
der his teachings and felt the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit bearing wit- 
ness to the truth of his words. 
I have met him in his home, eaten 
at the same table with him, have 
seen the sick healed through his ad- 
ministration, and I know that he 
was a true Prophet of God; that he 
met a martyr’s doom, sealing his 
testimony with his blood. Now, I 
say unto you, I have belonged to 
this Church for more than sixty- 
three years, and have never doubt- 
ed one moment; and the testimony 
I now bear to you is true. Listen, 
therefore, to my words and do not 
turn away from the truth, for we 
are in the right path; and if we 
prove faithful to the end our call- 
ing and election is sure; and we 
shall all be saved and exalted in 
the Kingdom of our Father in 
Heaven, which I pray for in the 
name of Jesus.” 


SARAH M. POMEROY. 


My father, Thomas Colborn, a 
member of Zion’s Camp, and well 
acquainted with the Prophet Jos- 
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eph, moved from the State of New 
York to Nauvoo with his family in 
the spring of 1843. I was then in 
my ninth year. Upon arriving 
there, we camped down by the river 
in a little log cabin, near. the Hil- 
bert stone house. The day after 
our arrival, I was out in the yard, 
when a gentleman rode up and in- 
quired for Thomas Colborn. Of 
course I did not know who it was, 
but there was something so noble 
and dignified in his appearance that 
it struck me forcibly. 

My father soon came out and 
shook him cordially by the hand, 
and called him Brother Joseph. I 
knew then it was the Prophet. Fa- 
ther invited him in and he alighted 
and followed him into the house. 
He soon told his errand. 

It was quite an exciting time just 
then. The Prophet had been false- 
ly accused of an attempt to murder 
Governor Boggs of Missouri. The 
mobbers had tried every means to 
take him, and had made their boast 
that if they got him, he never 
should return alive. Porter Rock- 
well, a firm friend of Joseph’s, had 
been kidnapped and taken to Mis- 
souci as an accomplice, and was 
about to have his trial, but money 
was scarce wherewith to pay the 
“Jawvers’ fees. Joseph requested 
my father to lend him $100.00 to 
pay the lawyer who defended Por- 
ter Rockwell. He explained the 
situation, and father freely count- 
ed out the money. 

“This shall he returned within 
three days, if I am alive,” said the 
Prophet, and departed. 

My aunt, father’s sister, who was 
camped with us, was quite wrathy, 
and called my father very foolish 
and unwise. 

“Don’t you know, Thomas,” said 
she, “you will never see a cent of 
that money again. Here are your 


family without a home, and you 


throw your money away.” 


-a-knock at the door. 
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“Don’t worry, Katie,” father re- 
plied, “if he cannot pay it, he is 
welcome to it.” 

This conversation was held be- 
fore us children, and I thought se- 
riously about it. Would he pay it, 
or would he not? But I had strong 


‘faith that he would. 


The day came when it was to be 
paid. A cold, wet, rainy day. The 
day passed. Night came; 9 o’clock, 
10 o’clock, and we all retired for 
the night. Shortly after there was 
Father arose 
and went to it, and there in the 
driving rain stood the Prophet 
Joseph. 

“Here, Brother Thomas, is the 
money.” - A light was struck, and 
seated at the table, he counted out 
the $100.00 in gold. 

He said, “Brother Thomas, I 
have been trying all day to raise 
this sum, for my honor was at 
stake. God bless you.” 

My aunt had nothing to say. She 
afterwards left the Church. 

My testimony is that Joseph 
Smith was truly a Prophet of God. 
This incident I have, related 
strengthened my testimony. 


. ELAM CHENEY, SR. 


Born in 1825, in Freedom Town- 
ship, New York. My folks moved 
to Kirtland, Ohio. We went to 
meeting and heard Joseph preach. 
The next time I saw him was in 
Illinois when. he was going to 
Washington to see the President to 
get redress for the mobbing and 
killing of the Saints in Missouri. 
He stayed with us all night. 

Again I saw him when we laid 
the cornerstone of the Natvoo 
Temple. We lived there then and 
saw him every Sunday, more or 
less. I belonged to the Nauvoo Le- 
gion, and Joseph was the General. 


_ Brother Joseph was a man weigh- 


ing about two hundred pounds, fair 


_ complexion, light brown hair. He 
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was about six feet tall, sound bod- 
ied, very strong and quick—no 
breakage about his body. He most 
always wore a silk stock, and was 
smooth faced. He was very sym- 
pathetic and would talk to children 
and they liked him. He was honest, 
and was liked by everybody who 
knew him. I got my patriarchal 
blessing from old Father John 
Smith. 


JAMES W. PHIPPEN. 


The first time that I saw Joseph 
Smith owas June, 1839) snear the 
Mississippi River at Commerce, II- 
linois. After this I saw him often 
and heard him preach at the Sun- 
day meetings which were held at 
different places in the grove, as at 
that time there were no meeting 
houses, or houses where the Saints 
could gather. 

About this time there were 
many sick, the Saints having been 
exposed to great hardships in leav- 
ing Missouri. The Prophet was 
full of sympathy for the sick, and 
in the majesty of his authority he 
went forth rebuking the destroyer, 
laying hands on the sick and heal- 
ing them. I knew many who were 
healed. 

I saw him when he returned 
from Washington, where he and 
others went to learn what could be 
done for the Saints that were driv- 
en from Missouri. The account he 
gave of his travels to Washington 
and what transpired there was very 
interesting. At meetings I have 
had great satisfaction in hearing 
him explain the Scriptures; in lis- 
tening to his great sermons on the 
Resurrection and the vicarious 
work that would be done for our 


relatives, who had died without re-— 


ceiving the Gospel. So anxious 
were the Saints to do something 


for their kindred that they could 


not wait for the Temple to be fin- 
ished, and thousands were baptized 
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in the river and other places. I saw 
the Prophet and others baptize 600 
one day in the Mississippi River. 

I heard him speak on the mar- 
riage covenant for time and eter-- 
nity, and on one occasion he re- 
marked that Abraham—and Jacob, 
Prophets and men of God, were 
given the privilege of having more 
wives than one at the same time, 
and he said—“would it be wrong 
for good men to have more than 
one wife at the same time in our 
day?” This occurred about the time 
the revelation was written on Ce- 
lestial Marriage, or the Eternity of 
the Marriage Covenant. 

I was in a meeting when the 
Prophet said to the Twelve that he 
rolled the responsibility of build- 
ing up the Church in all the world 
upon them; and that they had the 
same authority with all the keys 
and qualifications that he had. 

I have seen. him on the  play- 
ground with “the boys,’ as he 
called them, ball playing, wrestling, 
jumping, and helping to roll up 
logs on buildings for the widows. 
I have seen him in public and in 
private talking with the Saints. on 
various occasions, so kind, so char- 
itable, a Prophet in very deed, so 
noble in appearance. He loved the 
Saints. He was willing to suffer 
for them and die if necessary. Old 
members of the Church never tire 
of talking of Joseph, what he said 
and did. May his memory be fresh 
in their minds forever and with the 
children of the Saints. 


MARY JANE ROBEY EPPERSON. 


I was personally acquainted with 
the Prophet Joseph Smith, and 
though only a child, I remember 
him well. My father worked in 
the Nauvoo Temple about five 
years, and hung the last door that 
swung in the temple. My brother — 
Theophilus and I would carry 
our father’s dinner, and as he did 
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the turning, we often remained to 
tread the lathe. 

I remember well the Prophet 
coming to my father’s house and 
administering to the sick. Have 
been at his home many times and 
played. 

Remember well when he was 
martyred, went and saw him after 
he was dead, and still retain the 
picture very vividly in my mind. 
Have ever remained a_ faithful 
member of the Church, and trust 
I may continue true and steadfast 
unto the end. 


MARY JANE THOMPSON. 


I was personally acquainted with 
the Piophet Joseph Smith. Our 
family traveled with him when we 
were driven from our homes in 
Missouri to Adam-Ondi-Ahman 
and then to the City of Far West. 
We suffered terribly in Far West 
by the mob, finally being driven 
out. The Prophet was always our 
head and leader. I was baptized 
twice by the Prophet, once for my 
health. We remained in [Illinois 
about five years before the Prophet 
was taken to Carthage jail and 
martyred. I saw him in his own 
Mansion lying in state, after his 
cruel death . 

I can bear my testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel and that Joseph 
Smith was.a true Prophet of God. 

ALVAH ALEXANDER. 

I came to Nauvoo in the fall of 
1842. At this time I met the Prophet 
Joseph Smith, and knew him from 
then till the time of his death. I 
was only a boy of eleven when I 
first knew him, but I always loved 
him, and no amusements or games 
were as interesting to me as to hear 
him talk. 


I remember one day I was at his. 


home playing with his children, 


when he came home and brought. 
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two men. These men had been ar- 
rested for abusing Joseph. He 
brought them in and treated them 
as he would one who had never 
done him a wrong; gave them their 
dinner before he would allow them 
to depart. Just before they sat 
down to dinner he brought his chil- 
dren up and introduced them. 
Pointing to me he said: 

“This is-a neighbor’s little boy.” 

When the officers were taking 
Joseph to Carthage, at the time of 


his assassination, my father and I 


met them. We stepped to one side 
of the road to allow them to pass. 

Captain Dunem, who was with 
Joseph, stopped and told my father 
that Joseph said he never expect- 
ed to return. And he never did, 
for he was foully assassinated at 
the Carthage jail. 

When they returned with the 
body, I was among those who 
went to meet them. I saw him ly- 
ing in state at the Mansion House. 
I was deeply affected, as my love 
for the Prophet was great. As a 
boy, my testimony that Joseph 
Smith was a true Prophet was as 
strong as it is now as a man; and 
I verily testify that Joseph Smith 
was a true Prophet of the living 
God. 


SUSAN E. J. MARTINEAU. 


As a child I often saw the Pro- 
phet in the Sunday meetings in the 
Temple, and also at the house of 
my father, Joel H. Johnson, but 
my more distinct recollections begin 
about 1841, when we lived in Ra- 
mus, afterward named Macedonia, 
about twenty miles from Nauvoo, 
where father was presiding Elder. 
The Prophet frequently came to our 
house and sometimes stayed over 


night. On one occasion Joseph, 
withietieber C. Kimball). Jed- 
ediah M. Grant and some 


others from Nauvoo, whose names 
I do not now remember, partook 
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of a Christmas dinner at my fath- 
er’s; and standing at the head of 
the table, carved the turkey. Fear- 
ing that his clothing might acci- 
dentally be soiled, my step-mother, 
Susan Bryant Johnson, tied a long 
apron upon him. He laughed and 
said it was well for he did not know 
what might happen to him. My 
brother Seth and I were in the 
room, admiring, in our childish 
way, him whom we thought the 
greatest man on earth. 

My father was present when 
Joseph received the “Word of Wis- 
dom.” 

The revelation, Sec. 131, Doc- 
trine and Covenants, was given in 
my father’s house in Ramus. 

It was in Ramus that Joseph 
taught my father and grandmother, 
Julia Hills Johnson, the principle of 
plural marriage, both of whom ac- 
cepted it. 

To my certain knowledge the 
Prophet married my Aunt Alenera 
Johnson as a plural wife with my 
father’s consent, living as such un- 
til his martyrdom. She died a 
few years ago in Parowan, Iron 
County, Utah, and was proud of her 
union with him. 

Joseph desired my Uncle to ex- 
plain the law to another aunt of 
mine, and have her consent to be 
sealed to him, but she refused, pre- 
ferring to marry a young man then 
paying her attention. She did marry 
the young man, and according to 
her conversation with me, regret- 
ted it all her life. 

When I was but a child, I had a 
positive testimony that Joseph was 
a Prophet of God, and as I looked 
at him he seemed to me like a heav- 
enly being. And at the age of 
eighteen I had a positive testimony 
that the principle of plural mar- 
riage as revealed through Joseph 
was a pure and holy one. 

In conclusion I declare myself a 
living witness to the fact that Jos- 
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eph Smith the Prophet not only 
taught but also practiced plural 
marriage, any one to the contrary_ 
notwithstanding, 


SARIAH A. WORKMAN. 


My father’s name is Joel H. John- 
son. The Prophet used to come to 
our home before I can remem- 
ber. We moved from Kirtland the 
winter that the Saints were driven 
from Missouri and settled at Car- 
thage, Ill. 

The Prophet was a great lover of 
children and made a great impres- 
sion upon me from my earliest rec- 
ollection. JI remember one particu- 
lar time not long before he was 
martyred that he came to our house 
and ate turkey dinner with us. 

But what I remember best is that 
I always felt a divine influence 
whenever I was in his presence. 
The Holy Ghost testified to me 
then, though I was only 12 years 
of age at the time of his martyr- 
dom, and that testimony has still 
remained with me, that he is a 
prophet of the true and living God. 


WILLIAM G. NELSON. 


In the summer of 1836 the 
Prophet stopped over night 
with my father. We were then 
living in Missouri. This was 
the first time I had ever seen 
him. Some time after this we 
moved to Nauvoo, where we lived 
until starting west with the Saints. 
During the four years I saw the 
Prophet quite often. Father and 
he were personal friends, and he 
came to our home many times and 
talked with father in the presence 
of the family. 

One day he rode up to the gate 
and called to my mother: 

_ “Where is Brother Nelson to- 
day?” 

Mother told him he was on the 
Island cutting wood. 
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“I should like to have seen him. 
Is your family well?” 

Mother answered that one of the 
boys was sick with chills and fever. 

““Tell Brother Nelson that the 
boy will get well, and you will not 
have any more sickness in your 
family as long as you live in Nau- 
voo,”’ the Prophet said. 

This prophecy was literally ful- 
filled. 

I have heard the Prophet speak 
in public on many occasions. In 
one meeting I heard him say: 

“T will give you a key that will 
never rust,—if you will stay with 
the majority of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and the records of the Church, 
you will never be led astray.” The 
history of the Church has proven 
this to be true. 


EMELINE GROVER RICH. 


I can remember the Prophet Jos- 
eph Smith and his wife from my 
early childhood, my parents having 
joined the Church the year that I 
was born. 

Sister Emma Smith and my 
mother were dear friends and their 
families were on intimate terms. 
One of my sisters was named for 
Sister Emma. - 

I personally knew the Prophet, 
and attended the same school with 
his children. I received Patriarch- 
al blessings from the Prophet’s 
-father, also his brother Hyrum. 

My father’s family shared in the 
early persecutions of the Saints in 
Missouri, was driven from there in 
1839 to Quincy, Ill., where my 
father had charge of the Prophet’s 
family during his imprisonment in 
Missouri. Later he was one of the 
Prophet’s life guards. 

In the fall of 1839, the Saints 
moved to Commerce—afterwards 
known as Nauvoo—where the 
Provhet bought a little white house 
on the banks of the Mississippi 
River. 


the privilege of viewing the 


At the meetings held there 
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I can remember singing out of the 
same hymn book with Sister Emma 
and also listening to some very 
powerful sermons delivered by the 
Prophet. 

At that time Sister Emma was 
looked upon as a noble, good wom- 
an, and was dearly beloved by the 
Saints. 

The day the martyred Prophet 
and his brother were brought 
home, my father assisted in prepar- 
ing the bodies for burial. I had 
re- 
mains with thousands of others, as 
they lay in state at the Mansion 
House. 

Up to the present time I 
have never doubted for a moment 
that Joseph Smith was a true 
Prophet of God, and that his broth- 
er Hyrum was an inspired man. Af- 
ter nearly seventy-five years experi- 
ence, I bear my testimony that Jos- 
eph Smith was a Prophet of God, 
and the Gospel he taught is true. 


MARIA J. WOODWARD. 


It was in 1841 when I was about 
seventeen years old, that I first saw 
the Prophet Joseph Smith. I had 
walked from Middle Tennessee,my 
birthplace, to Nauvoo, which place 
I intended to make my home. 

In company with mv guardian, 
Brother Alfonzo L. Young, I at- 
tended Sunday meeting. We both 
knew the Prophet as soon as we 
saw him, and when meeting was 
out went up and shook hands with 
him. Brother Young was so over- 
come with joy that he fell upon 
the Prophet’s breast in tears. 
Brother Joseph put his arms around 
him and wept with him. 

I afterwards heard him speak 
many times, and lived in his home 
as a hired girl for three weeks. He 
was always kind and often talked 
with me and asked about my peo- 


ple, for I was the only member of 


my father’s family in the Church. 
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I can bear testimony that he was 
a true Prophet of God and that he 
taught true divine principles. I 
also can bear testimony that he 
had had his endowments and wore 
garments, for the woman who 
washed for the family showed them 
tose: 


ELIAS COX. 


_ I first saw the Prophet in 1842. 
He was a very handsome man, 
with blue eyes, and a countenance 
gleaming with beauty from his pure 
thoughts and enlightened work. He 
had a very pleasant disposition and 
always seemed to be happy. 

I attended many meetings where 
he presided; and can testify to the 
world that he was a true Prophet of 
God. I call to mind one prophecy 
which I saw immediately fulfilled. 
It was in regard to the Saints who 
had assembled at the usual gath- 
ering place in Nauvoo grove. A se- 
vere storm arose. We grew very 
frightened and were preparing for 
home. Joseph told us to just arise 
to our feet, and the storm wouldn’t 
hurt us. We obeyed. The storm 
soon passed away, the sun shone 
warm and the President resumed 
his speaking. 

The only time I saw him during 
his persecutions was at the time of 
his last arrest. He was escaping 
the enemy by secretly visiting with 
some friends not living in Nauvoo. 
An officer came from Missouri, and 
joining with one from Hancock 
county, soon found where he was 
and arrested him. On their return 
to the settlement they had to pass 
our home, which was three miles 
from Nauvoo, where a company of 
Mormons gathered to meet them. 

People not living in those days 
can only imagine what a shock it 
must have been to the Saints when 
the news was broken of the assas- 
sination of the dear leader. Ques- 
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tions soon arose—who shall our 
next President be? 

I heard Brother Brigham speak, 
and that is the first time that I ever 
saw two men look and: sound so 
much alike in all my life. And af- 
ter he had sat down, I wondered 


where Joseph had gone. 
ENOCH E. DODGE. 


I was personally acquainted with 
the Prophet Joseph Smith, and I 
know that he was a good man in 
every respect. I can bear testimony 
that he was a Prophet of God and 
that he was ordained and set apart 
by the hand of God to come and 
do the great and mighty work 
which he did. And I know that he 
was what he claimed to be. I also 
know that this is the true Church 
of God, which has come down to 
us by the great work of Joseph 
Smith, the Prophet. 

I have heard him preach many 
times and he was truly a_ great 
speaker. Everybody felt and rec- 
ognized the great power and influ- 
ence he possessed and every Saint 
who knew him loved him, and 
would have been willing to lay 
down his life for him if it had been 
necessary. 

I have seen him run, jump, 
wrestle and pull sticks many times, 
and he was always winner. 

He has played ball with other 
boys many times and when they 
had played a reasonable amount of 
time he would say: 

“Well, I must go to my work.” 
He would go and all the boys 
would stop playing and go home as 
he did. This showed his great in- 


fluence. 


He was a very dear friend of 
my father’s, and came to our house 
many times. We lived about four 
I was about fifteen 
at Joseph’s death. The last time 
I saw him was the night before he 
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was taken to the prison for the last 
time. 

I have lived to see some results 
of his great work, and hope I will 
be worthy to dwell with him in the 
world to come. 


EVALINE BURDICK JOHNSON. 


When I was very young my 


parents moved. to Kirtland, Ohio, . 


where we lived on the same block 
as the Prophet Joseph Smith. 

I remember my mother was 
cleaning house, her quilts were 
hanging on the line, the bedding 
was lying on the lawn; there were 
two or three steps at the front door, 
it was open. I saw a man as he 
came up the steps. I was sitting 
on the floor. He came and picked 
me up and sat me on his left arm 
and crossed the room to a large 
mirror. We both looked into the 
glass. He then turned and sat me 
down and asked where father was. 
When he went out of the room 
mother called me to her and told 
me he was the Prophet of the Lord, 
and_what a good man he was. 

I was then about three years old, 
but very small for my age. This is 
the truth as my memory serves me. 


MARY C. WESTOVER. 


I was very small when we lived 
in Nauvoo, but I must have seen 
Joseph Smith many times for I al- 
ways attended the meetings. The 
most striking thing I remember of 
him was a prophecy he made, 
which I saw fulfilled immedi- 
ately. I was at the funeral service 
of King Follet, which was held in 
the Nauvoo Grove. There was a 
heavy thunder storm arose and as 
it increased the people became 
frightened and started to go home; 


but before any one left the Prophet. 


arose and told the multitude if they 
would remain still and pray in their 
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hearts the storm would not molest 
them in their services. 

They did as they were bidden, the 
storm divided over the grove. I 
well remember how it was storm- 
ing on all sides of the grove, yet it 
was as calm around us as if there 
was no sign of a storm so near by. 

I thought as I sat there that the 
Lord was speaking through Joseph. 
My testimony of the truthfulness of 
the Gospel has grown as my years 
have increased, and I hope to retain 


‘it till the end of my life and even 


till the end of the world. I can tes- 
tify that I have seen Joseph Smith 
and he was a true Prophet of God 
and the Gospel he established is the 
same as that of Jesus Christ. 

I remember well the time when 
the bodies of Joseph and Hyrum 
were brought to Nauvoo, for they 
passed our house on their way to 
the Mansion. Though but a child, 
I thought of the persecutions they 
had passed through for the Gospel 
and they even died as martyrs for 
the truth. I know they were men 
of God, Prophet and Patriarch, 
true and faithful. May we be 
worthy to meet them in the world 
to come is my constant prayer. 


SARIAH ROBBINS PULSIPHER 


was blessed when eight days old by 
the Prophet’s father. Her parents, 
and the wife and two children of 
the Prophet’s brother, Don Carlos, 
lived together over a printing office 
in Nauvoo. When six years of 
age all the inhabitants met on the 
banks of the Missisippi River, just 
behind the Smith house, for the 
purpose of baptizing for the dead. 
She went with her parents, where 
she saw the Prophet performing the 
sacred ordinance. 

Her mother and the Prophet’s 
father were cousins. Her parents 
lived just one block from _ the 
Smith family. She can remember 
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them well; bears testimony to the 
truthfulness of the Gospel and em- 
phatically declares Joseph Smith to 
be a Prophet of God: Her father, 
after returning from a mission to 
Novia Scotia, kept the keys of the 
Temple. When he had to give up 
the keys, he took his little company 
across the river in a ferry boat. Af- 
ter crossing they rested under a 
flat boat and a few trees. While 
looking on the town they had left 
they saw a mob marching two by 
two, with torches around the Tem- 
ple and through the town, claiming 
victory. 


ANGUS M. CANNON. 


The first time it was my privil- 
ege to look upon the Prophet Jos- 
eph Smith was in a meeting held 
on the first floor of the Nauvoo 
Temple, carly in the spring of 1843. 
I accompanied my father to the 
meeting and he pointed the Prophet 
out to me. After that I heard him 
speak on numerous occasions in the 
Grove, West of the Temple. But 
the time that I was most impressed 
by his expressions was when he 
mounted the well-curb, at the east 
side of his old residence, the home 
that he occupied before moving to 
the Mansion House. It was on the 
occasion of his return from Dixon 
when two men from Missouri had 
endeavored to kidnap him. He 
mounted the well-curb, holding on 
by the uprights with one _ hand, 
while he swung his hat with the 
other and proclaimed aloud with a 
voice that thrilled my entire being. 
As he called to the multitude congre- 
gated to bid him welcome, “I am 
thankful to the God of Israel who 
has delivered me out of the hands 
of the Missourians once more,” his 


words so affected many of the peo- 


ple that they wept tears of joy. 
He was one of the grandest sam- 
ples of manhood that I ever saw 
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walk or ride at the head of a legion 
of men. In listening to him as he 
has addressed the Saints his words 
have so affected me that I would 
rise upon my feet in the agitation 
that would take hold of my mind. 

On one occasion especially do I 
remember Brother Joseph as he ad- 
dressed an assembly of the Saints, 
in the spring of 1844. It was un- 
der some large oak trees, in a hol- 
low south of the Temple, near to 
Parley street. He was discours- 


ing wtupon the fact that God, 
in establishing His Church, had 
provided that only one man 
was authorized, of God, to re- 


ceive revelations that should be 
binding upon the Church. At the 
time his counselor, Law, was ‘ex- 
ercising a baneful influence upon 
the minds of the Saints and assum- 
ing to have light and _ possess 
knowledge, that the Prophet Joseph 
was not justified in giving certain 
revelations which Law _ claimed 
were not inspired of the Lord. It 
was on this same occasion that I 
heard the Prophet declare he had 
received the Melchisedek Priest- 
hood, under the administration of 
Peter, James and John. 

The impression created upon my 
young mind in the inspired utter- 
ances of Joseph Smith have accom- 
panied me throughout my subse- 
quent life; and when darkness 
would otherwise have beclouded 
my mind, his testimony has come 
up vividly before me, giving me 
evidence that the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
been established and governed by 
the manifest power and authority 
of God. It has been as a beacon 
light, that shone forth, amidst the 
greatest darkness, my mind ever ex- 
perienced, accompanied by a power 
and heavenly, influence, indescrib- 
able. ; 

Aside from seeing him at the 
head of the Legion, when he has 
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lifted his hat in saluting his asso- 
ciates in arms, I never heard him 
speak in public, except as before 
mentioned. Neither was I ever 
permitted to approach sufficiently 
close to touch his person. But 
with the greatest veneration I 
viewed him. 

That Joseph Smith lived and 
died a Prophet of God and that he 
with his brother Hyrum were pure 
and chaste and worthy of the peo- 
ple’s love is beyond doubt in my 
mind, as a humble disciple of 
Jesus. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


I always carry with me my old 
copy of the Doctrine and Covenants 
the second edition of that work, 
and printed in Nauvoo, 1844—and 

“in section 105 of that book, I read: 


“For as much as the Lord has re- 
vealed unto me that my enemies, both 
of Missouri and this State,,were again 
in the pursuit of me; and in as much 
as they pursue me without a cause, 
and have not the least shadow or col- 
oring of justice.or right on their side, 
in the getting up of their prosecutions 
against me, and inasmuch as their 
pretensions are all founded in false- 
hood of the blackest die, I have thought 
it expedient and wisdom in me to leave 
the place for a short season, for my 
own safety and the safety of this peo- 
Dles= & 4 When I learn that the 
storm is fully blown over, then I will 
‘return to you again.”’—Section 127, 
present edition. 


This was all that was madg pub- 
lic in regard to the Prophet’s hid- 
ing place, few ever knew where it 
was, but it was at my father’s home 
on the Henderson River. 

My first acquaintance with the 
Prophet Joseph Smith began in this 
way. It was on my_ nineteenth 
birthday, he appeared at my fath- 
er’s house in the woods, accom- 
panied by my brother, John Taylor, 
[afterward President John Taylor] 
S. Roundy, and J. D. Parker, about 
_ the middle of the night, September 
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2, 1842. How they ever found their 
way in the darkness is a mystery, 
for I, who was very familiar with 
the country, could not have come 
by so circuitous a route even in the 
daylight. 

Late in the night the Prophet had 
gone to my brother John’s house 
in Nauvoo and said to him: 


“T want you to go with me to 
your father’s.” 

My brother said: 

“But I can’t go, Brother Joseph; 
I am sick in bed!” 

The Prophet replied: 

“T’ll come in and help you dress, 
and you'll find no inconvenience 
from going out.” 

So Brother John got up, dressed 
and started out with him, and by 
the time they reached our home, 
none of us could tell that he had 
been the least sick. 

The four stayed at our house a 
few days and then the Prophet sent 
the other three back to Nauvoo to 
see if anything was going wrong 
at that place. In a few days they 
returned. During their absence the 
Prophet and I spent most of our 
time during the day in the woods, 
near our house on the Henderson 
bottom, walking around, shooting 
sduirrels sometimes, or doing any- 
thing we could to amuse ourselves. 
I was the Prophet’s only com- 
panion in these tramps through the 
woods, and I have often thought it 
strange, that though there were 
many people in that part of the 
country we never met any one 
when we were out. 

During the stay of Brother Jos- 
eph at my father’s, Brother William 
Clayton came to see him, and re- 
ported the revelations which the 
Prophet had at this time, and they 
were some of the grandest that ever 
were given to him. Section 106, 


~ old edition; section 128 present edi- 
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tion. Every word of this divine rev- 
elation is full of doctrine and a com- 
pleteness of the Holy Spirit. And 
it is such a perfect expression of 
the glad tidings of joy that the 
everlasting Gospel brings ; verse 23: 


“Let the mountains shout for joy 
and all ye valleys cry aloud; and all 
lye seas and dry lands tell the won- 
ders of your eternal King. And ye 
rivers, and brooks, and rills flow down 
with gladness. Let the woods, and all 
the trees of the field praise the Lord; 
and ye solid rocks weep for joy. And 
let the sun, moon, and the morning 
stars sing together, and let all the 
sons of God shout for joy. And let 
the eternal creations declare His name 
for ever and ever. And again I say, 
how glorious is the voice we hear from 
heaven, proclaiming in our ears, glory, 
and salvation, and honor, and immor- 
tality and eternal life; kingdoms, prin- 
cipalities, and powers.” 


I do not remember exactly how 
long the Prophet remained at our 
home, but it seems to me it was 
about two weeks, but in this short 
period, owing to the nature of the 
circumstances surrounding us, I 
had more real close association with 
him than I would have had in a 
life time under different conditions. 
It is impossible for me to express 
my feelings in regard to this period 
of my life. I have never known 
the same joy and satisfaction in the 
companionship of any other person, 
man or woman, that I felt with him, 
the man who had conversed with 
the Almighty. He was always the 
most companionable and lovable of 
men—cheerful and jovial! Some- 
times on our return home in the 
evening after we had been tramp- 
ing around in the woods, he would 
call out: 

“Here, mother, come David and 
Jonathan.” 

Much has been said of his geni- 
ality and personal magnetism. I 
was a witness of this—people, old 
or young, loved him and trusted 
him instinctively: 

I said to him once: 

“Brother Joseph, don’t you get 


-personal safety. 
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frightened when all those hounding 
wolves are after your” | 

And he answered: | 

“No, I am not afraid; the Lord 
said he would protect me, and I 
have full confidence in His word.” 

I. knew the danger, and 
whatever happened to /him would 
happen to me, but I felt no more 
fear than I now feel. There was 
somthing superior to thoughts of 
Life or death 
was a matter of indifference to me 
while I was the companion of the 
Lord’s anointed! 

He said to me often: 

“Tl never forsake you, Wil- 
liam,” and I knew he wouldn't. 

He seemed to be just as familiar 
with the Spirit World, and as well 
acquainted with the other side, as 
he was here. i / 

Never in all my life have I seen 
anything more beautiful than the 
striking example of brotherly love 
and devotion felt for each other by 
Joseph and Hyrum. I witnessed 
this many, many times. No mat- 
ter how often, or when or where 
they met, it was always with the 
same expression of supreme joy. 
It could not have been otherwise, 
when both were filled to overflow- 
ing with the gift and power of the 
Holy Ghost! It was kindred spirits 
meeting ! 

The events in this period of my 
life are as bright and fresh in my 
memory as if they had happened 
but yesterday; and my devotion to 
the Prophet was akin to that felt 
by all who came under his influence. 
My whole being is a_ testimony! 
There is’ not a fiber of my whole 
system but what declares, Joseph 
Smith was a Prophet of the living 
God! As I know that I live, I know 
that my testimony is true! 


Epitor’s Nore.—Owing to limited 
space all references to personal history 


had to be eliminated from the above tes- 
timonies. 


A Chrisimeas Poem, 


Melvie Brimhall, 


Listen! the bells in the steeples, 
In jubilant gladness ring, 

To welcome the coming of Christmas 
And the birthday of the King, 

Who was born in the lowly manger 
Of Bethlehem long ago, 

When the song of the herald angels 
Was sung to the world below. 


Thou hast clad thyself in raiment 
Of spotless white, O earth, 
- Like a bride on her marriage morning, 
To celebrate Christ's birth, 
O, were our lives as spotless, 
Our hands unstained with sin, 
And the latch of each were lifted 
To let the Christ-child in! 


Bring of thy pine and holly, 
O earth, this Christmas day, 

And wreathe in their green the altar 
Where on our gifts we lay 

Gifts of most grateful homage 

Laid low at the feet of the King, 

Who leans from His throne to listen 
To the sound of our worshiping. 


Bring to the dear Lord’s altar 
The soul's white flowers today; 
Let the rose of thy love shed incense 
Sweet as the breath of May. 
Let the lily of faith eternal 
Lift its cup of myrrh to Him 
Whose love is the star that leads us 
Through ways that are dark or dim. 


O earth, send back to heaven 
The grand and glorious strain 

That started the wondering shepherds 
On far Judea’s plain. 

Glory to God tn the highest— 
Sing it again, and again— 

On earth be peace, on earth be peace, 
Good will, good will to men. 


SIMPLICIT 
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Aunt Su. 


THE SIMPLE HOLIDAY. 


Hark! My young friend; there is 
a sound along the highway, a com- 
ing bustle in the air, a look of anx- 
ious pain in men’s and women’s 
eyes which bids me pause, and 
question—if I may—the reason for 
it allP The streets grow more 
crowded every day; each night the 
glittering windows of the shops are 
filled anew with rare and costly 
fabrics, or bright-haired dolls and 
pretty trifles which men call toys. 
I cannot talk tonight. My head is 
whirling with the rumble and the 
clangor of the multitude. The best 
that I may do for you, who comes 
to see me in the midst of this 
Christmas time confusion, is just to 
ask and answer some few questions. 
Who are the hurried girls, the anx- 
ious men, the crowding women, and 
the greedy, selfish children, that I 
met iust now in town? Your broth- 
ers and sisters? Yes, and mine as 
well. I set me out to take a quiet 


stroll; butcas I left: my doorsihe. 


surging, crowding mass drew me 
so quickly in the vortex that before 
I was aware, I had been crushed 
between two fighting women, who 
were dickering over some cheap 
trifle, on a laden show-case in a 
store. And oh, the weary girls be- 


hind those counters! And the dolls, 
the toys, the spangled nonsense, the 
jewels and laces! What king is now 
approaching, that the people have 
gone mad, and lost their daily wits, 
to crowd and jam, and sweat and 
groan, that all may meet the king? 
Nay, nay! Mock me no such 
mockery. The King of Kings, you 
answer me; ‘tis His approach that 
men and women are preparing for, 
with great carnivals of greed, and 
debt, and pain, and great offense 
to some, while all seem embittered 
by the dread of what it means to 
them. Oh fie! I cannot think you 
state the facts. Not He who cra- 
dled in a stable, and who died upon 
a tree? Nay! You mean they are 
getting ready to meet His arch en- 
emy, who is ever ready to plunge 
men into ugly extravagance and to 
blister souls with wunredeeming 
worry, and acted lies, or worse, the 
dance of debt and death! Who 
calls it Christmas? It is a racing, 
rushing, nerve-racking, glittering 
pageant, all sentimentality, and 
with little genuine feeling. 


The meaning of the term simpli- 
city, as used today, is a compound ~ 
of sincerity, genuineness, and sim- 
plicity. Perhaps to the cultured 
mind the word always held the 
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same crowded ideas within its 
small compass, but the multitude 
did not so use it till the modern 
French philosopher, Pastor Was- 
ner, chose the word as a line on 
which to hang his vivid protests 
against artificiality and complexity 
of living. It is not out of the prov- 
ince of the Mutual Improvement 
Associations, to call attention to 
the fact that the ideas, benefits and 
reforms called for by this  emi- 
nent divine, were embodied in the 


foundation purpose of this organi- - 


zation. Brigham Young first call- 
ed these Associations, Retrench- 
ment Associations, and within that 
word he couched all the thoughts 
now centered around the word 
“simplicity.” To “retrench” from 
extravagant words, from extrava- 
gance in dress, in eating and in liv- 
ing—such were his instructions and 
such were the princivle objects of 
this Association. We have travel- 
ed a long way from that old-fash- 
ioned ideal; and as has always been 
our custom, we have forgotten or 
set aside our truth, our revelation, 
until some one in the outside world 
rises up, and proclaims this truth 
as one of the most vital of all prin- 
ciples. 

As a matter of fact, simplicity or 
“retrenchment,” is as old a truth as 
is the principle of light, of heat, or 
of justice. But it is so easy, so de- 
lightful, to accept and love the ele- 
ments of luxury, of _worldliness, 
and of degeneracy. It is always 
difficult, for youth at least, to de- 
vote itself to a simplicity which 
seems like austerity, or to a re- 
trenchment which implies. strin- 
gency. So much by way of intro- 
duction. 

There are some aspects of this 
great subject, which should re- 
ceive consideration from every sane 
and truly progressive girl and wo- 
man. And where is a better place to 


begin our discussions, than’ with - 


Christmas and its observance, at 
this holiday season ? 

The modern Christmas ideal has 
become a Juggernaut, which rides 
ruthlessly over hearts, heads, and 
spirits, leaving a trail of broken 
bodies and shattered nerves in its 
wake. The crowded store-hunting, 
the present giving, the elaborate 
dinners, with still more elaborate 
table decorations, the social com- 
panies, the home trees, the school 
trees, besides all the Church festi- 
vals for the so-called poor, these 
things are making of the Christmas 
a dreaded nightmare to every wife 
and mother in the land. The an- 
cient Dutch custom of rewarding 
good children with presents on St. 
Nicholas’s day, and the Drudical 
mid-winter festival of the Yule-log, 
the Roman feast of the winter sols- 
tice, and the modern Christian ac- 
ceptarice of a date in the latter part 
of December at which to celebrate 
the nativity of our Lord, all these 
customs and ideals have been 
massed into one conglomerate, 
and all have been seized upon and 
magnified by ruthless shop-keepers 
and reckless magazine writers, un- 
til the country is deluged with a 
panic of Christmas gifts, Christ- 
mas dinners, and Christmas extrav- 
agance in every shape and form. 

It is against all this that I raise 
my earnest protest. 

Many people are so busy that 
they accept whatever “is going” as 
the proper thing to do. If they 
read the absurd descriptions of 
thousands of useless observances of 
this season in the crowded pages of 
myriads of magazines and papers, 
they accept it all as a_ matter of 
course, and they struggle along, 
seeking to keep pace with the mod- 
ern spirit, or as the polite slang has 
it, the “up-to-date” modes of the 
rest of the world. 

Does any one get real lasting 


good from this crazy jumbling of 
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ideals, rushing work with attendant 
shop-trotting, for several weeks and 
days before the 25th of December? 
We hear a lot in the papers about 
the sorrows of the poor, and the 
noble labors of various Sunshine so- 
cieties and cults. There may be 
much truth in what is said. But so 
far, no one has found an improve- 
ment on the old ideal of making our 
own home a happy center of light 
and love. A stream spread over a 
large surface makes no channel for 
itself. Ifa girl has a home, and a 
mother, her very first duty lies 
there, no mater what public calls 
may be made upon her time and 
strength. The old-fashioned home 
has almost disappeared from the 
land. That home, where quiet eve- 
ning hours brought mother and 
sons, father and daughters in sweet 
communion and heart companion- 
ship, where is it? A few wise ones 
are struggling to retain a modicum 
of this beautiful and simple life, but 
it is a struggle. And when our pri- 
vate and public rushing and hurry- 
ing life is augmented by the mod- 
ern life-crushing process of the 
Christmas-tide, there is only power 
left for a gasp and a groan as the 
Christmas approaches near. 

The old-fashioned ideal might 
have been a little slow, and moder- 
ate, with its quiet hanging of the 
little stockings on the mantel above 
the cheery fire of pine logs on the 
fireplace; its quiet family dinner, 
and its quiet evening of song and 
story, as the family gathered 
around the old hearthstone, which 
had held similar quiet gatherings 
for a century or more. The pres- 
ents then were knit mufflers, rag 
dolls, wooden swords, and perhaps, 
as the greatest treat of all, a small 
paper of store cazidy. 

If the home is the center of all 
civil, religious, and divine life, then 
some of the thoughtful Utah wom- 
en must arise, organize a reform for 
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a return to the simple ideals and 
simple habits of their mothers and 
grandmothers, or we shall be swept 
into the vortex of destruction which ‘ 
is making ready to sweep over this 
nation, destroying its homes and its 
once beautiful ideals. 

One may not give warning, of 
approaching danger, without add- 
ing a safe place for retreat. Where 
then, might an anxious mother be- 
gin her reform? 

Begin with cutting off the unnec- 
essary gifts to unnumbered rela- 
tives and friends. Among Eastern 
people, who have small and rapidly- 
decreasing families, the habit of re- 
membering all of them at Christ- 
mas-time, is not the stupenduous af- 
fair it is to the normal Mormon 
girl. This girl, who has a dozen 
brothers and sisters, the same num- 
ber of uncles and aunts, which 
number of relatives, when it reaches 
out to cousins and nephews and 
nieces, is so rapidly compounded 
that the hundred mark is easily 
reached— this girl faces the multi- 
tude of relatives with an appalling 
sense of indaequacy to be really up- 
to-date in her observance of all 
these niceties of refinement about 
which she reads in the Eastern 
magazines and papers. Why, bless 
you, my dear girl, don’t you know 
that those very women’s depart- 
ments which are so impressive to 
your unenlightened eyes, are, al- 
most without exception, prepared 
by women who are unmarried, who 
have no homes and who board 
chiefly in restaurants, and who are 
above. all, women paid to get up as 
novel and unusual articles as they 
can think of? Anything to sell the 
magazine, to make material for 
Christmas gifts. Be not afraid of 
these recipes for being happy and 
up-to-date written by childless and 
hopeless maiden ladies. 

A busy, independent woman, 
asked her sister the other day why 
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she worried about making some 
calls which were dreaded; “don’t 
call,” she said, “if you don’t want 
6; Don’t spend your life in do- 
ing things which will profit nobody, 
not even yourself, because of an 
over-sensitive social conscience. 
Conscience often gets diseased. An 
enlarged conscience is a dangerous 
mental disease. Have the courage 
to select the important things of 
your life, and dismiss the rest with 
a firm will. 

Then shall we not have a Christ- 
mas? Certainly, by all means. But 
make it a small one; with a small 
dinner, a few trifling presents for 
the babies, but with a rousing spirit 
of good cheer and loving fellow- 
ship for all your loved ones and 
friends. 

A bright woman of my acquaint- 
ance made a resolve that she would 
never again give a single present 
at Christmas time, except her reg- 
ular five dollar contribution to the 
Relief Society, and some candy and 
nuts for the children. For the rest, 
she gave, when she could, a birth- 
day present to relatives and friends, 
and sometimes on her return from 
a trip abroad, she brought little 
mementos for her friends. 

What about Christmas trees? If 
there is a big girl at home, who has 
time, strength and desire, to trim 
the tree, and if there is a box full 
of toys in the garret kept over for 
this purpose, it sometimes amuses 
the children for several evenings to 
string popcorn, and make candy, 
wherewith to decorate the tree. But, 
if the weary house-mother has to 
trim the tree, fill the stockings, go 
around the block as a Relief Society 
teacher on Christmas Eve, cook the 
dinner, serve it, and be so worn out 
and nervous that she is a cross, ir- 
ritable wreck when dinner is ready, 
the tree is a snare and a delusion. 


The woman who wishes to be re-' 
ally intelligent, really bright, will. 


. 
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not tear to demand the reason for 
all things and to search out the ker- 
nal of every function in life, as well 
as to study the genuine, simple 
truth which lies at the root of every 
word, act, and emotion of our lives. 
And so, realizing that there must 
be a truth at the bottom of all this 
Christmas parade, the wise woman 
asks, What is that truth, and how 
can I make it mine? 

First, then, the remembrance of 
the birth of the Savior of the world 


-should remain what it began, a sol- 


emn and religious observance. 
Whether in Church, or around the 
family altar, the record of the birth 
of Jesus, the joy of the shepherds, 
and the song of the angels— these 
should afford the morning topic of 
conversation and remembrance. If 
there are children in the house, the 
decision should be made between 
the stocking-hanging and the tree; 
for both crowd the hands and spirit 
of the occasion. A toy, one only, for 
each of the children, a handkerchief 
for mother, or a necktie for father, 
may not be amiss. But much pres- 
ent-giving is as destructive of the 
individual who receives, as it is tax- 
ing to the person who gives. The 
simple morning exchange of chatter 
and joy should be followed by the 
service, read by father or in the 
Church; then all are ready for a 
simple yet appropriate dinner. A 
turkey, or even a chicken, seems a 
necessity for an-American Christ- 
mas dinner. Europeans often pre- 
fer a fat goose. But why pile up 
the table with oyster patties, baked 
fish, chicken pies, roast beef, cold 
tongue, as well as six or eight vari- 
eties of vegetables, and all sorts of 
pickles, jellies, and relishes? After 
such digestion-ruiners, who is pre- 
pared to attack such . desserts as 
plum pudding, mince and squash 


_pies, cakes in endless variety, to be 


topped-off by disease-breeding can- 
dies and even ice-cream? Yet such 


d04 


is the menu often offered in maga- 
zines, and sometimes attempted by 
foolish if not wicked wives and 
mothers. 


In the old New England days, 
when men and women lived abste- 
miously, worked hard at manual 
labor, went to bed at dark and arose 
at sunrise in the long winter months 
of cold and snow, they could attack 
an imprudence like a Christmas din- 
ner once a year, and get along pretty 
well. But what about their descend- 
ants who live in  steam-heated 
houses, who make a_ holiday of 
nearly every day in the week, who 
never do any manual labor they can 
get others to do for them, who go 
to bed at any hour after midnight, 
and who often rise five and six 
hours after, going about their day’s 
tasks under the strong stimulus of 
tea, coffee or drugs? Do any of 
Utah’s fair daughters come under 
this indictment? Far too many, it 
is to be feared. 

The whole life of the modern 
tends away from the old ideals of 
home-comradeship, as if driven 
with centrifugal force. Is it not 
time that the members of the Mu- 
tual Improvement Association be- 
gan to think, to talk and to write, 
about the first principle for which 
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they came into existence? Shall we 
not begin to retrench, in gift-giving, 
in speech, in dress, and in manners * 
Who will take up this labor of love 
and reform? 


Now, friend,. I’ve said some 
harsh and bitter things; but into 
mine own heart they all creep back 
and nestle with a pang because I 
am one with all the rest. And J 
am fool, or foolish, just as you and 
all the rest. But let’s be wise. One 
swallow on a grey and halting wing 
cannot bring spring or summer. 
Yet if you will rise aloft on your 
bright, youthful pinions, you wilt 
sing the people such a merry sorg 
of hope and reformation, that inen 
and women, girls and boys, alerg 
the highways, and in the village 
nooks, will listen to your song; and 
you and I may win some _ other 
swallows thus to join our “goodlie 
companie.” Will you come, my gen- 
tle swallow? Come follow me, and 
sing the song of sweetly simple joys 
and simple holidays, and simple, 
earnest speech, and simple daily 
lives that fit our wings to soar and 
soar, to where there is no time or 
space. Who will join the swallows, 
sweet harbingers of a coming 
spring of quiet reformation? 


THE*GALL LO PRAYER 
Maud Baggarley. 


When shadows of evening have fallen 
And night-blooming flowers unfold, 
When still in the west there doth linger 
A touch of the sun-set’s red-gold, 

Forget ye the heart-ache of morning 
And the long, long day with its care, 
O, lift up thy heart in the silence 
All nature is calling to prayer. 


A BOY WHOSE NAME WAS DAN. 


Susa A. Talmage. 


PEI. 


Dan was sitting on the back steps 
trying to keep from crying. He 
was 10 years old now, and big- 
hearted and manly for his age. But 
today he wished he was only five 
or six so that he could put his head 


down in mother’s lap in the old way ~ 


and sob out all his trouble. His lit- 
tle playmate was dead. Bernice, 
with the doll face and generous 
heart was dead, and today was her 
burial time. They had brought her 
home from the hospital the day be- 
fore just as the sun was setting, and 
the boy had stood at the gate and 
seen it all. He had said it to him- 
self a dozen times that day after the 
news came to them, “Bernice is 
dead, Bernice is dead,’ but no 
amount of repetition could make 
him believe the sad truth. But in 
the evening when she was all 
dressed and at rest he had gone 
over, and then he knew it was only 
too true. There she lay with her 
yellow hair all about her and her 
blue eyes closed. A little scar on 
her arm showed below her sleeve. 
Dan remembered how the little scar 
came to be there. After a while her 
mother came in and stood beside 
him, and taking her hand in his, 
Dan tried to comfort her, but he 
failed so miserably that she took 
the boy into her arms and they cried 
together. When it was time for 
him to go, he bent over the little girl 
again. 
“Please may I kiss her just 
once?” he asked. The mother bent 
down with him and when they rais- 
ed their heads, something long and 


yellow and silky was in his hand. . 


He kept it carefully for years af- 


terwards. He showed it to another. 


girl the night before he made her 
his wife, and as she was a girl who 
also had yellow hair and blue eyes 
and a loving heart, I do not think 
she was ever the least bit jealous of 
the little playmate who had died so 
long ago. 

It was a hard time for Dan. But 
the boy tried to be brave and hide 
his trouble for Mother’s sake, for 
she was pale and in her room so 
much these days. Father seemed 
to understand, for his hand had a 
firmer grip with it when he said 
good morning or good night, and 
although he said nothing in so 
many words still he always com- . 
forted the boy. 

The morning of Thanksgiving 
Day was the hardest, for it was 
then Dan missed his little playmate 
the most. In other years they had 
been together to carry their greet- 
ings and help to those who needed 
them. To add to his _ loneliness, 
mother was too ill to come down to 
breakfast, so he and Father were 
all alone. Mother’s bunch of roses 
was upon the table, and a little 
penciled note of love and greeting 
beside his plate, but even these 
failed to lessen the heaviness of the 
meal. Father read the Psalm, but 
there seemed to the boy to be a 
queer shaking in his voice. 

“Tt is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord, and to sing praises 
unto thy name, O most High: to 
shew forth thy loving kindness in 
the morning and thy faithfulness 
évery night. *.* * «To shew 
that the Lord is upright; he is my 
rock and there is no unrighteous- 
ness in him.” 

It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon as Dan sat in the library 


“trying to read that Father came in 
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and put his hand upon the Boyes 
shoulder. 

“Come, Dan,” he said, and oe 
gether they went up the stairs to 
Mother’s room. There she lay upon 
the bed white and weak, with eyes 
that were pitifully large. She smiled 
when she saw Dan, and held out 
her hand in the old way. He took 
it and tried to smile in answer, but 
he caught his breath and almost 
sobbed instead. And then the nurse 
came and put something tiny and 
soft and warm in his arms. Dan 
held it awkwardly enough until 
Father came around and put a hand 
on his arm, and together they 
walked to the bedside and laid the 
little child beside its mother. Then 
Dan elanced up at Father and 
found the strong man trembling 
- and with tears in his eyes. 

“Son,” he said, “you and I have 
very much more to live and work 
for now; we must both be better 
and braver men for the sake of this 
little girl.” 

Then Mother drew him up to her 
and kissed him. 

“Tt is the blessing of the Great 
Thanksgiving time, little son,” she 
said, ““God has been very good to 
us for now He has sent to us our 
little sister; and her name is to be 
Bernice.” 


LVa 


It was Christmas day and little 
Bernice sat on the hearth rug be- 


fore the open fireplace with the 


arm of her big brother Dan thrown 
in a protecting way around her. 
Bernice was dark like her brother, 
but she was round and plump with 
unexpected dimples showing all 
over her face, when she chattered 
or laughed. Sometimes Dan won- 
dered what his life would have been 
without this wee sister. She teased 
and worried him every night when 
his study time came, she scattered 
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his orderly kept things in all direc- 
tions, and yet he would rather feel 
her arms about his neck and her ‘ 
warm little body pressed close to 
him than to play any amount of 


games with the boys of his ac- 
quaintance. 
Today she was teasing for a 


story, a real Christmas story about 
wise men and the little Baby who 
came to make the Christmastide 
for all of us. Dan remembered an- 
other of Aunt Kate’s tales, and so, 
drawing the little girl still closer 
to him, he told this little legend: 

“Long ago the little children of 
Russia had no good Santa Claus to 
make their holiday time a happy 
one, and indeed they knew nothing 
of Christmas for it was so long ago 
that the dear Lord had not then 
sent His Son to the earth to bring 
the message of love to men and wo- 
men and to little children. But the 
time came for the Great Miracle to 
take place, and on the night the Sa- 
vior was born in Bethlehem a 
strange thing happened in far off 
Russia. An old woman sat before 
her blazing fire with a warm shawl 
wrapped about her. Outside it was 
very cold and the wind whistled 
and howled around the house and 
tried to get in through the chinks 
in the doors and windows. 

“The woman shivered a little, al- 
though her house was warm and 
comfortable. 

“Tt is a terrible night to be out,’ 
she said, ‘I am thankful I do not 
have to move from my fire until 
bed time.’ 


“And just then there came a 


heavy knocking at the door. The 
old woman opened it, and in 
rushed the wind and snow; and 


three men came in also. 
“. ‘Good evening, Babouska,’ they 


said, ‘are you ready to go with us? 


“The old woman did not know 
what to say for a minute, she was 
so surprised that these strange men 
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should know her name and make 
such a strange request of her. 

““Go with you? Why should I 
leave my cosy fire and go out into 
the snow with you this bitter 
night?’ she asked. 

““Because we go to find the 
Christ-Child. This night He is born 
in Bethlehem, and we are journey- 
ing there to find Him that we may 
worship Him and carry to Him 
these costly gifts which we have in 
our bags.’ 1 

“But Babouska shook her head. 

‘Not even the Christ-Child can 
make me leave my fire and go out 
into a night like this.’ And so the 
three men put on their fur caps, 
and taking their stout sticks, passed 
out into the fierce storm. 

“Now, when they had gone, Ba- 
bouska began to wish she really had 
been brave enough to go with them. 
‘The little Babe will be found,’ she 
thought, ‘and I shall‘ never see 
Him; I must go to Bethlehem and 
carry to Him a beautiful present. I 
must hold Him in my arms and 
worship Him for He is to be the 
Christ, the King.’ 

“So early in the morning Ba- 
bouska began her journey. She car- 
ried a basket filled with playthings 
for the Baby and costly clothing for 
Him to wear. But she had forgot- 
ten to ask the way to Bethlehem, so 
that she wandered about in the 
strange country, and could get no 
one to tell her how to reach the 
city. At last she began to think she 


might be there, she had traveled so. 


far, so she went to every house and 
asked if there was a tiny new baby 
there. Sometimes the people said, 
yes, and then Babouska would go 
close to the cradle and look in. But 
she was always disappointed, for 
none was the Child she sought. She 
always left a gift for the little one, 


and taking up her basket she would ~ 
start out on her quest again, saying 


to herself: = - 
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“Farther on, Babouska; farther 
on.’ 
“And some say that she is still 
looking for. that little Child; that 
every Christmas time she visits all 
the houses and looks into all, the 
baby faces and leaves her gifts in 
the hope of some day finding the 
Little One of Bethlehem.” 

“And is she the Santa Claus in 
that country?” asked Bernice. 

=Yes.- said Dat -ands then he 


took his little sister in his arms, and 


together they laid down on the rug 
and went to sleep. 

When Dan awoke the lights were 
turned on. In his large chair sat 
Father, and on the footstool at his 
feet Mother had curled up with her 
head against his knee. They called 
the children to them, and Bernice 
climbed into Father’s arms while 
Dan sat down beside Mother. 

“Son,” said Father. “It is Christ- 
mas, and we have much to praise 
God for. Mother and I think that 
we can let you enter the course in- 
the High School you are so anxious 
to begin. It is our Christmas gift 
to you.” 

And Dan’s answer satisfied them 
both; and so let us leave them to- 
gether with the courage born of the 
old and the glad hope of the new 
year in their hearts and home. 


FRAGMENTS. 


I love everything that’s old; old 
friends, old times, old manners, old 
books. 

Goldsmith, She Stoops To Conquor. 

We sometimes had those little rubs 

which 

Providence sends to enhance the value 

of its favors. 

Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wakefield. 


For just experience tells, in every soil 
That those who think must govern 
those who toil. 
Goldsmith, The Traveller. 


Handsome is that handsome does, 
Goldsmith, Ibid. 


-Silence gives consent. 


Goldsmith, The Good Natured Man. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 


Minnie Moore Brown. 4 


“What a cosy corner, little Helen. 
Just the place for us to rest, count 
our bundles and—what? Oh, yes, 
certainly we'll have chocolate. Such 
exertions as we have just been mak- 
ing deserve some reward. I know 
that we have traveled a dozen miles, 
and stood for hours’ before the 
crowded counters, just to get a half 
dozen little presents. But we’ve 
rather enjoyed it, haven’t we, dear? 
I suppose the real reason it took so 
long for our little shopping is that 
I grew so interested in the other 


shoppers. Are you very cold, little 
Helen? = This is real Christmas 
weather. 


I saw two young women meet, 
and after an affectionate greeting, 
one began to hint about her pro- 
posed gift to the other. When they 
parted, the second girl returned to 


the handkerchief department and ° 


exchanged a plain linen square for 
another four times as expensive. I 
suppose she wanted to give a pres- 
ent in keeping with the one the first 
girl was hinting about. I smiled at 
such folly. People who hint about 
their coming gifts in order to get 
equally valuable ones, ought not to 
receive any at all. Secrecy is the 
most delightful thing about present 
giving except perhaps the loving 
free will that should go with every 
gift. 

A very elegantly dressed lady, 
breathing perfume, and rustling her 
silk petticoat, elbowed me out of 
her way at the door of a big shop, 
saying to her companion as she 
passed me: 

“Yes, you see, she gave me such 
a handsome present last Christmas 


I really feel as if I must give her 


something swell this time.” Such 


- extravagance made 


vulgarity is shameful, isn’t it, little 
Helen? 

An anxious looking young man 
was selecting a dress for his moth- 
er, and humbly asked my opinion 
as being the only female present. I 
hope the mother will be pleased 
with the dress, for the loving 
thought he put into his purchase 
deserves some return. 

“Tt’s the only present I can give 
this year, except a doll to baby sis- 
ter,’ he said. 

“T observed several school girls I 
know deep in the selection of 
Christmas cards. Before many 
minutes I learned that these cards 
were to be their only gifts. They 
seemed very happy over it, too. It 
takes so little to give happiness to 
the pure and unaffected heart, little 
Helen. 

“Several women grouped about 
the toy tables next attracted my at- 
tention. They were laughing at the 
antics of the little wound-up toys, 
and all foolishly spent their money 
for silly playthings which would be 
broken before the Christmas Day 
had closed. The good money which 
is wasted on expensive toys every 
year is shocking, little Helen, es- 
pecially when we consider that no 
child cares long for such trash. 
Christmas is children’s day, I think, 
but I never could see how wanton 
it any pleas- 
anter for them. 

A very dear girl friend met me 
with a serious face and asked my 


_advice about her presents to Jack. 


Now Jack is her sweetheart, and as 
you will find out in time, little Helen, 
it is a serious matter to select 
sweetheart’s present. Everything I 
suggested was either too expensive 
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or too cheap, too sentimental or #90 
practical, too large or to small, 
short I was forced to leave her un- 
decided still. But whatever she gets 
he will be pleased with it I am sure, 
for he adores her. (And I’m very 
sure she will like the book I told 
him she wanted when he asked my 
valuable advice a half hour later. I 
have many secrets weighing on my 
mind about this time every year, 
little Helen. ) 

“Madge is working her pretty 
fingers to the bone to get any num- 
ber of embroidery pieces done by 
the eventful day. I often wish I 
could make every present I give. 
How sweet the work would be. 
Madge is an artist with her needle, 
Alice with the brush, and Lucille 
knits soft woolen shawls as if by 
magic. The only thing that I can 
do is to write loving little letters and 
send them off with a full heart to 
my friends on Christ Day. That is 
something, however, much _ better 
than a costly present which no true 
love has prompted. One dear girl I 
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know skilfully plants and rears 
small ferns, geranium slips, lily 
bulbs, and has any number of pret- 
ty blooming plants to give away in 
dainty g silded or painted pots. Who 
shall say that she does not give 
herself when these plants of her 
rearing go to the homes of her 
friends? 

“T have seen people today reck- 
lessly plunging into debt to give 
presents at Yule tide. How can 
their day be a happy one? We 
won't have much to give, little Hel- 
en, you and I, but we give with 
willing hearts that which is ours to 
Sivenee 

“Are you through with your 
chocolate? Then come along, we 
must get home before it is dark. 
Likely we'll come up town again 
Christmas eve, to watch the frantic 
shoppers and help carry home the 
mysterious, odd shaped bundles 
from the grocery store for the feast 
next day. Oh! little Helen, isn’t it 
delightful to have Christmas every- 
where—even within our hearts?” 


A CHAT ABOUT TRAVEL. 
Dilbhur. 


IL 
CALCUTTA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


It is surprising to travelers to 
find Calcutta so different to any 
populous city they have ever seen. 
There is none of the hurry, burry 
of New York, London, or Paris. On 
landing we are surprised to see so 
few Europeans. Even at the 
wharves it is the natives who 
swarm and the European overseers 
are marked in the crowd by their 
white clothing and white covered 
pith helmets. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the sun is too hot 


‘ite nuillars. 


_ spacious, 


for white men to do laborious work 
out of doors, or to even walk much. 
They are therefore seen flying 
about the streets in buggies, and 
carriages of every description. Now 
and then we see one walking leis- 
urely along with a white covered 
umbrella lined with green.- The 
public buildings are handsomely 
built with large, massive porticoes 
and pillars. They are chiefly built 
of brick and stuccoed, but some are 
of white stone, with marble or gran- 
The European houses 
are built in a similar manner with 
handsome verandas. 
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The city had just undergone its 
annual renovating when we arrived 
and I exclaimed: “This is indeed a 
city of palaces.” The houses all 
have flat roofs like the one in the 
picture. The weather in October, 
and until February, is superb, very 
like our Indian summer, but the 
nights are not so cold as they are 
here in the Rockies. Clear blue 
skies, bright starlight nights, beau- 
tifully clean streets, sprinkled ev- 
ery morning and evening, make it 
simply ideal. 

I had heard 


such terrible ac- 
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eat, and they die; and then they 
write home to their friends and say 
it was the climate that killed them.” 

It is very pleasant in the cool of 
the evening to sit on the house-top 
and chat and eat ice cream, for peo- 
ple there are as fond of that luxury 
as we are here. The rainy season 
is from the 15th of June to the 15th 
of September. However hot it may 
be in Calcutta in the daytime, at 
night there is always a cool breeze 
blowing up from the sea. It is sel- 
dom that we have very unbearable 
nights. The first hot season I spent 


A EUROPEAN 


counts of the Indian climate and I 
wondered what people had been 
talking about, as I could see noth- 
ing to verify their statements, all 
seemed to me a scene of enchant- 
ment. Some one remarked to Col- 
onel Moriarty about India being the’ 
grave of Europeans. “It’s all non- 
sense,’ he said. ‘People can live 
as long in India as elsewhere, but 
the fact is, a lot of young fellows 
come out here and they eat, and 
they drink, and they drink, and they 


RESIDENCE. 


in India I suffered intensely from 
the heat, and prickly heat, (a kind 
of irritating rash). And when we 
had the first tropical rain, I thought 
how delightful it would be to stand 
in it; so 1 went up on the house-top 
in my night dress and had a shower 
bath. It was very delightful, but I 
had to pay for my folly by catching 
a terrible cold. I had been only a 
few days in Calcutta when there 
was a great native festival, and I 
went to see it with a friend of my 
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uncle’s. It was a wonderfully pic- 
turesque sight to witness. The im- 
mense crowd of natives in their hol- 
iday attire, the variety of costumes, 
and color, the novelty of the style 
of vehicles, the strangeness of the 
houses, and surroundings, and the 
Babel of voices all added a charm 
and made me wonder if I was re- 
ally in a land of reality, or in a 
dream. These festivals are some- 
times the occasion for religious dis- 
turbances. Some of them are mov- 
able feasts; and when the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan feasts fall on the 
same day there is almost sure to be 
a fight. 

Calcutta is divided into three sec- 
tions—the European residence por- 
tion, the European business portion, 
and the native portion or Bazaars. 
The natives are clever traders, and 
a visit to their business part or ba- 
zaars.is very interesting. The wares 
are exposed without any shop front 
like our fruit stores, and almost ev- 
erything can be procured there, 
from a “needle to an anchor.” It 
is very amusing to deal with the 
shopkeepers! If they see a pur- 
chaser at one store, the vendors 
from all the other stores near come 
round vou, and -abuse the man you 
are purchasing from and tell you 
not to deal with him, that he is a 
very big rogue, and that they are 
advising you for your good as you 
will find if you will come to their 
store, for they are the only honest 
men in the Bazaar. The fact is they 
are all rogues, but after a time you 
get to know the value of articles, 
and can purchase them at your own 
price provided you are reasonable; 
but it is both fatiguing and inter- 
esting. You can see in these Ba- 
zaars every kind of workmanship 
going on, jewelers making rings, 
carpenters and turners at work, 
stone-masons, ivory carvers, work- 
ers in brass, carpet and mat weav- 
ers,, in fact almost everything. 
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They are very primitive in their 
work and very non-progressive. 
They use their toes as much as 
their fingers and squat on the 
ground at all their avocations, hold- 
ing things with their toes, as a vice. 
In the grain stores at the Bazaar 
may be seen the Brahman bull, 
which they hold sacred, feeding out 
of the grain baskets, and no native 
would think of driving him away. 
Certainly he is the most beautiful 
little animal that can be imagined— 


perfect in form, beautifully clean, 


as plump as a pigeon, and as tame 
as a kitten. One of the Hindoo gods 
is supposed to have taken the form 
of a bull, and they think they are 
entertaining a god. 

They close their shops for an 
hour between 11 and 2 for bathing, 
and prayer. The poor “benighted 
heathen Hindoo,” as he is called by 
Christians, sets an example to them 
in his devotion to religious ob- 
servances. No amount of personal 
agerandizement will induce them, 
especially the Mohammedans, to 
neglect their time for prayer. Trav- 
elers along the road may see them 
unfold their little mat, about eigh- 
teen inches square, at the nearest 
well, fill their brass Lotah (a little 
water vessel), pour water over their 
feet, and then pray, perfectly obliv- 
ious to all lookers-on. 

Calcutta boasts a splendid drive 
for about three miles by the river 
side. There all the fashion and 
beauty of Calcutta may be seen, in 
every kind of conveyance—ba- 
rouches, buggies, surreys, phaetons, 
jenrikishas like they have in Japan, 
and palanquins, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen on horseback. There is no 
water, but the river water in Cal- 
cutta, so everybody filters all they 
use through charcoal, sand and 
sponge by a very simple, but effec- 
tive process. As some of the na- 
tives make offerings of their dead 
tOe the river. I” need not say 
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everybody is very particular about the 
filtering. There are no finer fish in the 
world than are taken from the Hoogly 
river, particularly topsymach and 
prawns. 

At the beautiful, but small park called 
the Eden Gardens, the people dismount 
and promenade, and listen to the mili- 
tary band play ever evening. It is an 
imposing sight with its tropical plants, 
the ladies in their pretty dresses, the of- 
ficers in their red coats, the native gen- 
tlemen in their elaborate turbans, the fo- 
liage, and the marble statues. Of course 
it is a rendezvous for lovers. 

The houses of English residents are 
all large and similar to the picture, the 
lower part has a large entrance hall in 
the center, the dining room on one side 
and the billiard-room or an office on 
the other. The family live on the upper 
floor. The rooms are large and airy. 
The centre is usually the reception room, 
and library. The bed-rooms are on each 
side and to each bed-room is attached a 
bath-room. Eight servants is the usual 
number, and we cannot well do with 
less, as each does only the work he is 
hired to do. The staff consists of a 
booshee, or cook, bearer (valet), ayah 
(lady’s maid), bheestie (water-carrier), 
kitmegar (table servant), syce (groom), 
mehter (who does all the dirty work 
that would break the caste of others), 
dhurwan (door-keeper). Most families 
keep more than this. In the hot season 
numerous punkah-wallas or fan pullers 
are engaged, as the fans are going night 
and day. In Calcutta servants are not 
as a rule supplied with quarters; when 
their work is done they go home, ex- 
cept the door-keever, the valet and the 
ayer. Where there is a family of chil- 
dren, the boys have an extra bearer to 
attend them, and the girls an extra ayer; 
and the children are never allowed to 
go out unattended. The servants pro- 
vide their own clothing, except the 
marks of livery, viz—the colors of the 
family. But the washing is always paid 
for by the mistress, or they would not 
keep themselves clean. If a servant 
wears dirty clothing we fine the washer- 
man, as the excuse invariably is “dhobee 
nae liah” (Washerman has not brought 
them). Their craftiness is almost in- 


credible. It would never enter into the 


minds of ordinary people to conceive of 
their tricks. On one occasion I had 
taken down eight fine lace curtains, and 


when I was sending them to the wash. 


only seven were forthcoming. I made 
enquiries of the servants, but no- 
body knew anything about it. I 
called the head servant (the khansa- 
mah) and told him I should not pay any 
of their wages until it was returned. 
Pay day passed, and of course all were 
anxious for their money. The next day 
I found the curtain on the top of the 
soiled linen basket, all twisted like a 
rope. Evidently somebody had worn 
it as a turban. Another servant asked 
for a day or two’s holiday to go to a dis- 
tant village to bury his mother. Of 
course I consented. But not long af- 
ter he made the same request again. I 
said, “But you went to bury your 
mother a little while ago.” “Oh,” he 
said, “that was not my real mother, only 
a caste mother” (a woman of the same 
caste). 

About Christmas time it is strange to 
say it always clouds over, and some- 
times we have a little rain—not more 
than would wet a handkerchief, but it 
makes it cool enough to wear silk, or 
woollen dresses, and velvet or silk coacs. 
When we rise on Christmas morning 
we find the servants have noiselessly 
decorated the house, inside and out, with 
yellow flowers resembling a chrysan- 
themum and a tropical plant something 
like a single leaf sunflower, but which 
has bright scarlet petals, and black and 
yellow centers. These are the only 
flowers obtainable at this time of the 
year. As soon as breakfast is over the 
natives with whom we trade and others 
who wish to show us respect, send what 
they term dhollies. It is a basket of all 
the vegetables and fruits that are in sea- 
son, and the best procurable, also dates, 
pistachio nuts, almonds, delicious In- 
dian candies, hulwahsone, made of 
camel's milk, a most exquisite flavored 
confection, and many other things. 
Sometimes most valuable presents are 
concealed in the dhollies, where they 
presented to government officials, such 
as a bag of gold coins, cashmere shawls, 
etc. A great deal of bribery and corrup- 
tion is done at Christmas. After tiffin, 
or luncheon, we go out to call on all our 
friends, and leave our. cards if thev are 
not at home. If we neglect one, it 
would be tantamount to cutting him. We 
always either give dinner parties, or at- 
tend them, on Christmas night, where, 
of course, roast beef, plum pudding 
and mince pies are conspicuous. The 
next day is Buxish day—the time for 
giving presents to our servants. 


From Aunt Ruth, 


RUTHIE AND HERSELF. 


As she glanced into the mirror, 
She gave her head a toss, 

And the shadow quickly answered: 
“Little maid, I fear you’re cross; 

There’s a frown upon your forehead, 
And a pout upon your lip; 

O! you saucy little maiden, 
Can’t you smile a little bit?” 


“You’re laughing at me, Auntie, 
and I don’t think that’s right.” 

“No, Ruthie. I am not laughing 
at you, I am laughing at what the 
mirror said.” 

“How do you know it said that, 
or anything else, Auntie?” 

“Oh, I know-all about mirrors; I 
have looked in them myself. But 
what’s the matter with you today, 
girlie?” 

“Well, everything has gone 
wrong, and it seems that everyone 
delights in annoying me.” 

“Now, girlie, isn’t there some- 
thing else? Come, tell me all about 
it. I understand how one may be 
annoyed, but why not throw it off 
as quickly as possible?” 

“That sounds all right, Auntie, 
but you know some things will not 
be thrown off.” 

“But surely little things that hap- 
pen to you or even unkind words 
spoken thoughtlessly by others may 
‘be forgiven and forgotten.” 

“Yes, Auntie, I can do that—-that 


is after a little while, when I have 
had time to gather up the lines and 
get myself in hand, but—” 

“That’s a good thought, Ruthie, 
but proceed, I am all attention.” 

“Auntie, soonor or later, you al- 
ways succeed in getting my secrets, 
as papa says. Iam sorry to tell you 
that I did a very unkind and shabby 
thing last night. Our crowd was 
invited to Sister Clarke’s to spend 
the evening, in honor of her son 
George, who recently returned from 
a mission. Miss Sharp, who is a 
comparative stranger here, wanted 
me to call for her—she did not ex- 
actly say so, but I understood that 
she would appreciate it if I did call. 
She lives a little out of the way, 
and I was late in getting ready, so 
because my friends had to wait for 
me I—I said nothing about it.” 

“And Miss Sharp. didn’t 
there, Ruthie?” 

“Yes, Auntie. When I- found 
she did not appear I suggested that 
perhaps she did not like to come 
alone, and one of the boys went 
for her. But it was quite late when 
she arrived, and I have felt guilty 
ever since.” 

“What about Miss Sharp, 
she angry?” 

“OQ, no; had she been angry I 
should have felt better, it would 
have balanced up accounts; but she 


get 


was 
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was so sweet about it that I was 
ashamed.” 

“And now you are in her debt, 
girlie, and you will not feel right 
until you have paid in full.” 

“How can I, Auntie? Do some- 
thing real nice for her to make up?” 


“No, Ruthie, that is not the way, 
although it is often done. But that 
is very much like making a present 
to some one to whom you owe mon- 
ey with the idea that it would pay 
off the obligation.” 

“What shall I do, then?” 
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“Go to her and clear your con- 
science—beg her pardon—tell her 
it was unkind of you; but, you so 
regreted the occurrence you have 
been unhappy ever since. Then you 
will have done all it is possible for 
you to do, and you will secure a 


dear friend because she will appre- 
ciate your good heart and will feel 
nearer to you than ever before. You 
may make mistakes, or do unkind 
things, Ruthie, but.if you will make 
matters right as you go along, you 
will stumble less frequently, and 


ele Hire?” 


be all the stronger for your fail- 
ures, until by and by you will be- 
come master of your own deeds in- 
stead of allowing your deeds to 
master you.” 

“Shall I tell her that I asked the 
boys to go for her?” 

“No, no, don’t do that, Ruthie. 
That would embarrass the boys if 
they heard about it, and she might 
think she would not have _ been 
missed had she stayed at home,—an 
unpleasant thought for one who is 
just getting acquainted. I tell you, 
girlie, this is a fine opportunity for 
you to prove whether in your heart, 
in your real self, you are willing to 
make a trifling sacrifice for the hap- 
piness of another.” 

“T want to be, Auntie.” 

cebehevetyou. sare, for... that 
thought of yours about having 
yourself in hand shows to me you 
have been thinking. You have 
already discovered what it means 
to have a weight upon your 
conscience—a. weight of your own 
making; oh, ‘there’s the rub,’ little 
girl. It is right and natural that 
sometimes we catry loads of care 
because of external causes, or sor- 
rows that our dear ones have to 
endure, but these through the bless- 
ings of God may soon be lifted if 
we go the right way about it, open- 
ing our hearts to Him and asking 
for divine aid. But that weight of 
conscience—that feeling of not be- 
ing at home with ourselves, be- 
cause of our own misdeeds, is the 
one we want to keep far from us by 
constant and earnest effort.” 

“O, Auntie, I like to have you 
talk to me. You seem to under- 
stand and know how to encourage 
me: 

“And I love to talk with you, 
Ruthie. Your confidence and com- 


panionship are very dear to me, and — 


give me strength. You said some- 


thing about straightening up ac- 


counts ?” 
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“Yes, Auntie, if Miss Sharp had 

not been so sweet about my bad 
treatment, if she had been angry, I 
believe that I should have felt bet- 
ter lover it.” 
*-“No doubt you would, girlie. It 
is very human for us to enjoy find- 
ing failings in others. Because of 
that we often justify ourselves and, 
I fear, do foolish things because 
someone else does them, forget- 
ting that we should emulate only 
another’s virtues. 


“Miss Sharp, by apparently not 
noticing the slight, showed superi- 
ority. She did not demand an ‘eye 
for an eye,’ or a ‘tooth for a tooth,’ 
but she ‘overcame evil with good.’ 


“Tf you could remember that when 
you are subjected to real or imagi- 
nary wrongs, girlie, and put into 
practice the proverb, ‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath,’ what a peace- 
ful influence you would radiate. 


“Think of it, Ruthie! each one of 
us is perhaps a little different from 
every other one in all the world. To 
each was given a beautiful gift— 
our individuality—our self. We’ 
might compare it to a piece of mar- 
ble, pure and white, without spot 
or blemish, out of which we have 
been commanded to hew a perfect 
human form; not to stand in the 
world’s greatest art gallery, where 
it might attract the admiration of 
visitors for a time, but to stand as 
a part of the mighty universe, a 
theme for the angels and a glory to 
God forever. 

“That we may accomplish this 
the great Aritist has given us the 
tools and furnished us a_ perfect 
Model. It is for us to see that we 
do our part well. ; 

“Ves, Ruthie, make things right 
as you go along. Cultivate a re- 
fined, delicate conscience by never 
yielding to anything against its 


-promptings.” 


OUR GIRLS 


HE OPENED MY EYES TO SEE. 
Jane Leigh. 


Jeanne and her husband were go- 
ing to San Francisco. She and I 
had long anticipated a trip to the 
ocean together, when we could lie 
on the shore and watch the waves, 
climb over the rocks, or dig in the 
sand, care-free as children. This 
was not likely to be a realization of 
our dream. Still when he urged 
and she entreated, I consented. So 
we started for the city at the Gold- 
en Gate, to view its ruins, and per- 
haps to wander farther South as 
his business might call or our fancy 
might dictate. 

I had led a very busy life. Fath- 
er’s death had left me, just in my 
twenties, the sole guardian of broth- 
ers and sisters still in school. He 
had given me an excellent business 
training, which after his death I 
had put to use in managing his af- 
fairs. The boys were the youngest 
in the family, and I had determined 
their education should not be cut 
short, at least until I had attempted 
to fulfill my trust. [ had been 
blessed in my undertaking. The 
girls were now happily married, 
and the boys had proved themselves 
equal to the business, so I was more 
at leisure. 

As we leaned back in the luxuri- 
ous seats of the speeding train, care 
slipped like a mantle from my 
shoulders, and I was again a child, 
despite my thirty-odd years. Henry 
had a power which all men do not 
possess, or do not care to exercise— 
that of making his wife’s girl friend 
perfectly at home with them. So 
we enjoyed each other, and the an- 
ticipation of what lay before us. 

A few days after our arrival in 


San Francisco, we called for letters 
at Mission Headquarters, where 
our mail was to be addressed. While 
chatting with the elders and the 
President’s wife, a number of re- 
turning missionaries arrived. They 
had come from the various fields of 
labor in the Islands of the Pacific. I 
stood at one side watching the joy 
with which the elders met and the 
hearty greetings they gave all 
round. Suddenly I recognized in 
one of the returning elders, Ned 
Barlow, a boy who had lived some 
two squares from us in the long 
past days of my childhood. He 
was about a year my senior, and 
I remembered dimly that we played 
together as tiny tots. There had 
been a great friendship between his. 
parents and mine, but his family 
had moved away, and we children 
had met but rarely since. As he 
turned toward me his greeting was 
perfectly easy and natural, but a 
vague uneasiness stirred within me. 
He had greeted all the others be- 
fore coming to me, and he seemed 
in no hurry to turn again to the 
crowd. Some long forgotten short- 
coming of mine taxed me, but— 
surely he would not remember! We 
talked a few minutes and _ then 
quietly but firmly, instead of an- 
swering some comment of mine, he 
said: 

“Why didn’t you answer my let- 
ter? 

He had remembered! When 
about to sail for his field of labor 
some five years before, he had writ- 
ten a brief little note of good-bye 
from this very city. I had met his 
mother, and told her of it, and that — 


OUR GIRLS. 


I appreciated the remembrance. But 
I had written no answering word. 
Plainly now I remembered a look 
caught in his eyes when we met on 
his return from college some seven 
years ago—a look which would 
have appealed to my vanity had I 
possessed a different kind. 

Just here I must explain that it 
was one of my rules never to en- 
courage a man by word or look un- 
less I thought it possible that’ I 
might reciprocate his feeling for 
me. I had often been rallied by 
my girl friends, who said I was too 
conceited; that every man who 
wanted to take me out would not 
Want to marry me! This I knew 
perfectly well. But their raillery 
fell on deaf ears if ever a secret 
something told me to beware. And 
in this case I had thought there was 
no possibility of my reciprocating. 
Now, I hastened to say: 

“Oh, I’m a-most unsatisfactory 
correspondent. I have ever so 
many unanswered letters; some of 
them older than yours.” 

His steady gaze seemed to have 
read my thoughts completely. 
There was a moment’s pause, and 
then: ; 

“You might at least have given 
me a chance to win your love. That 
is what I hoped for. And I watched 
and waited vainly for a line that 
would make a correspondence pos- 
sible.” 
~ How could he speak thus where 
any one might hear! Of course, no 
one did hear, but he seemed not to 
care if they did. His whole man- 
ner told that he had been sincere, 
and that he was not ashamed of 
his honest affection. Spite of my- 
self I admired him for it, though I 
shrank from the thought that the 
crowd might hear. 

Several days passed. 
perfectly natural that on all sight- 


seeing trips Ned and I should be _— 


He had spent several 


7 


together. 


It seemed | 
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weeks in San Francisco before his 
departure from American shores. 
This enabled him to point out many 
former places of interest, and we 
ourselves could see the change. I 
for one, saw as never before how 
puny a4 thing is man when God’s 
power is shown. 

I was surprised at many qualities 
discovered in this friend of my 
childhood. We had played togeth- 
er happily then, and that had been 
the end of it. When we had met 
occasionally later, he seemed to me 
but an ordinary youth. I was re- 
served by nature; he of the bashful, 
quiet, type, but the years in an east- 
ern college had given him a free- 
dom and ease strangely at variance 
with his old time manner. - 

Ned and I had met at the close of 
his college life, but I was absorbed 
in business, and gave little thought 
to love. Ned had gone to his home 
in a distant part of the State, and 
for two years was very much occu- 
pied with the care of the farm and 
the ranch. Soon after his return, 
his father had met with-an accident 
which threw the full responsibility 
upon this son. His call on a mis- 
sion, coming at the end of the two 
years, just when the father had re- 
covered, sent him away suddenly. 
Unusual circumstances had necessi- 
tated his being called to the pres- 
idency of the mission when he 
might reasonably have expected a 
release, and so his stay had length- 
ened into five years. All this I 
knew vaguely. 

Now, I could see the full effect of 
his long training in so many vary- 
ing kinds of life. He was self-reli- 
ant, full of courage and, without 
domineering, was always master of 
the situation. His love of nature 
and his vivid imagination seemed to 
have given him power to enjoy life 
in any place. 

Time sped. Jeanne and Henry 
enjoyed Ned thoroughly, and I— 
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well, he simply appropriated me, 
and I had no wish or will to have 
it otherwise. Having my own way 
was just as dear to me as ever— 
but his way seemed always to be 
mine. Sometimes by a slight ref- 
erence, he let me see that I had of- 
ten been with him in his thoughts. 
There were no words to tell of love, 
but he somehow made me under- 
stand I had been a vital force in his 
life. And strange as it may appear, 
we seemed to know each other’s 
thoughts. 


One incident will perhaps show 
better than words what I mean. 

We were in Golden Gate park at 
the time and the perfume of the 
heliothrope came on the breeze. It 
awoke tender memories for me, but 
before I could speak, we came by 
a curve in the path, upon a long 
bank of the beautiful bloom, shading 
from the palest lavender to the most 
royal purple. I must. have fallen 
upon my knees among it, had I not 
grasped Ned’s arm. 


This had been my mother’s fa- 
vorite flower, and had always been 
in the window of my childhood’s 
home. One of my earliest recollec- 
tions was of father bringing mother 
a plant in full bloom. Mother had 
long since left us, but her memory 
was ever a dear and hallowed in- 
fluence in our lives. 

Many a person would have been 
surprised at my emotion. By the 
simple pressure of his arm on mine, 
and a reverent silence, Ned showed 
he understood. 

After about a week of this pleas- 
ant. companionship, Henry and 
Jeanne were beginning to talk of 


Los Angeles; and Ned—he didn’t ~ 


say what he would do. One day 
we were at the mission house again. 


I sat at one side of the room, talk- - 


ing with someone; Ned stood some 
ten feet away, a little to one side, in 
such a position that I had a three- 


quarter back view of him. Sud- 
denly I was startled by the Presi-: 
dent’s words: 

“You are to report immediately 
at Headquarters, at Salt Lake City. 
‘You are wanted to fill another mis- 
sion.” 

My heart stood still. Would he 
go? Would he stand the test? 

Every particle of color left his 
face, even the neck above the collar 
was pallid, and the muscles were 
tense and rigid. For an/instant he 
stood thus—dumb, ‘motionless. 
Then there was a quiver of the eye 
lash, a pulse moving in the temple, 
a twitching of the muscles of the 
jaw, and the firm, deep voice an- 
swered : 

“All right, I am ready.” 

As for myself, I know not what 
I felt. Was it relief\or pain; or 
both? Suddenly I knew my life 
was bound up with his. Yet he had 
not asked me to be his wife. Would 
he do so? His going away—what 
would it mean to us? Oh, if we 
had only been younger! Yet, I 
would not have him stay. Then 
every one else melted out of my 
consciousness and he was saying, 
with infinite tenderness: 

“We must start for home at once. 
Can you be ready to be married 
Thursday? I have but two weeks. 
It may mean hardship, little girl, 
but God fits the back to the bur- 
denk: 

And I—well, if I cried it was for 
joy. 


&* 


Fragments. 
“Boys flying kites haul in their white 
winged birds; 
But you can’t do that when you're flying 


words. 

‘Careful with fire,’ is good advice I 
know, 

But careful with words is ten times 
doubly so.” 
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HINTS ON HEALTH AND ECONOMY IN 
HOUSEREEPING. 


Delia f. Booth. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 


It will be necessary for every home- 
keeper to give some thought to the 
planning of a Christmas dinner, in or- 


der that the pleasant anticipations of © 


the family may be realized. 

The bill of fare must be varied to 
meet the conditions of the locality, 
taste and customs of individuals. The 
table should be set in a way pleasing 
to the eye as well as tempting to the 
appetite. A little color in fruits and 
flowers added to the spotless white of 
table linen will give a pleasing effect. 
The green leaves from window plants, 
or some of the autumn leaves still to be 
found outside, may be laid on the 
eloth or arranged around a centerpiece 
of fruit in a conventional design, which 
will make a charming variety and add 
to the enjoyment of the meal. If a 
few friends are invited to join the 
family, especially those who have not 
sufficient means to indulge in luxuries, 
this will give the true Christmas spirit, 
and add to the joy of this day of all 
days- 


And there is another thought. We 
need not always confine our Christ- 
mas thoughts to those poor in. this 


world’s goods. There are some who 
are well provided for with the ma- 
terial things of life, whose lives are 
more. barren than the lowliest we have 
thought of. Let us invite one of these, 
one who lives alone, a loveless life, 
with servants to supply every want, 
but with no children in the house, and 
none who have gone forth to return 
to the family nest with grandchildren 
to bring back the happy times of for- 
mer days. It is sometimes a revela- 
tion to people of this class to see the 
real happiness to be had from family 
associations, even where all that could 
be desired can not be afforded, but 
where the lack is made up by love, 
and thoughtful consideration of others. 
It may be a profitable lesson, too, and 
the one who is able to do so much for 
-others will be constrained to “go and 
-do likewise.” For a life of ease and 
-comfort, where every want is suDp- 


plied, sometimes leads to narr 
and lack of feeling for others. peeecee 
One more suggestion of the Christ- 
mas giving. There may be a large fam- 
ily to be thought of, where it would 
not be possible or convenient to enter- 
tain them all at our own homes. In 
this case a basket of almost anything 
that we would like ourselves would be 
appreciated and from our abundance 
would never be missed, 


Suggestive Menu. 


; Anything that is good and that is en- 
Joyed at any other time of the year, 
to my mind, is appropriate for Christ- 
mas dinner. But it is not in good 
taste or conducive to health and 
the further enjoyment of the holi- 
day season to have a mixture of ev- 
erything that can be thought of for 
this one dinner. A plain meal, well 
cooked, and tastefully served can be 
made attractive and satisfactory to ey- 
eryone, 

Selections can be made from the fol- 
lowing list that will be found to be in 
the reach of every one, either in city 
or country homes, at this time of the 
year: 

Roast turkey, goose or duck. 

Stewed chicken with cream gravy. 

Mashed potatoes, browned sweet po- 
tatoes or parsnips. 

Creamed Lima beans, or mashed tur- 
nips. 

Apple and celery salad, with nuts, 
or cabbage salad. 

Sweet pickles. 

Cranberry or apple jelly. 

Plum pudding, mince pie, or pump- 
kin pie. 

Doughnuts, cakes of various kinds. 

Cheese, nuts, raisins, fruit. 

Home-made candy. 

The art of candy making should not 
be neglected by the girls of any fam- 
ily. It is so easily done, and the re- 
sults are so satisfactory. And no can- 
dy that can be bought can compare with 
the delicious flavor and _ attractive 
freshness of the home-made article. 
(See recipes in December Journal, 1905.) 
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Remember the Aged. 


It is commonly charg 


Fee, ed that in America el- 
derly people are neg- 
lected. If this is true, there can be 


no excuse for it. You may be 
shocked at such an accusation 
where there is so much said of love 
and respect for the aged, of duty 
to parents, of gratitude to pioneers. 
But before you brand the charge as 


false, examine your own actions, ~ 


my friend, and see if you always 
live up to the pretty sentiment you 
utter. The old gentleman on the 
street crossing, when you came 
along behind your dashing team— 
did you slacken speed in time to 
assure him of safety? 
draw up only when your wheel 
grazed him? Did you put out your 
hand to steady the dear old lady 
who was getting off the street car? 


Or did you » 
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And you “Mormon” 


To Widows boy or girl on the Com-, 
of Departed mitteeof a Ward Social 
Leaders % 


—did you make sure 
that every aged person, 
rich or poor, had an invitation to 
refreshment before any young per- 
son was thus attended? Too 
much cannot be done _ to 
honor our pioneers, and _ the 
widows of. husbands who have 
consecrated .their best effort to the 
building up of the kingdom of God. 
You are shocked that any one could 
even think of slighting such a per- 
son? Perhaps, they do not think 
of doing so, still it sometimes hap- 
pens that they do it. Not long ago 
in a ward party, one well-known 
elderly lady was talking with two 
pioneer women, themselves not so 
well-know, perhaps, but women of 
sterling integrity and widows of 
men who had held prominent and 
responsible positions, civic and re- 
ligious. The first mentioned held 
a ticket to admit her to the first ta- 
ble with the honored guests; and 
while she talked with these old 
friends, she was twice offered an- 
other ticket, while these two, just 
as worthy, were over-looked. “Ac- 
cidents will happen,” you say. Yes, 
that is true. But we young peo- 
ple, in the flush and excitement of 
first responsibility should beware of 
such mistakes. Other men, other 
women, have done just as much for 
the world as we are trying to do; 
some of them are still with us 
though incapacitated, some have 
passed away but their loved ones, 
who have toiled and sacrificed to en- 
able them to do their share, are 
still here. Oh! see to it, girls and 
boys, that they do not reap ingrati- 
tude. There is no sting like that of 
ingratitude. 

“Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” 


To Parents 


Ben Bt pio 


EDITORIAL. 


This is comparatively easy while 
parents are young and full of vig- 
or, while they have a grasp upon 
the reins and are guiding the home 
chariot in safety and ease. You 
are shocked at the suggestion that 
even afterward you do not always 
honor them! But do you, my 
friend? Are you always grateful 
for their suggestion and direction? 

You say they have many peculi- 
arities. Did you ever stop to re- 
alize that you, too, are peculiar, 
and to think what you may be 
when you are that mother’s or that 
‘father’s age? Yes, they have their 
set ways, but ours are fast form- 
ing, and if we go on at the present 
rate, shall we be anything near so 
sweet and precious as they? 

Many an old person whose part- 
ner sleeps on the hillside, lives alone 
in the midst of a throng. Oh, what 
utter desolation it is to be alone ina 
crowd! They may be well housed, 
and fed and clothed. But is that 
all? The bread of dependence is 
bitter,and often without realizing it, 
we let them taste its gall. Some- 
times it is only the power to give a 
street car fare, pennies for the chil- 
dren, a pretty trifle on somebody’s 
birthday, or a donation to the Re- 
lief Society fund that would com- 
plete Grandma’s sum of happiness. 
A very small regular allowance 
might supply all these things, this 
independence so dear to her heart, 
and we be none the poorer. 

: Sometimes our ten- 

Let Them der solicitude for the 
Do. aged extends too far— 
we rob them of the 

pleasure of doing. One who has 
led a busy, active life suffers at 
nothing so much as at feeling that 
he is of no use in the world. I 
well remember an old gentleman 
who drove the mail stage on one of 


my journeys. I had been surprised: 


to see so elderly a man in charge, 
and, as we pursued our way, look- 
ing on the beauties of mountain, 
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sky, and stream, I suggested that 
he was pretty well along in years to 
make such journeys alone. 

“Yes,” he said, “Iam eighty- 
four. Fifteen years ago my boys 
tried to make me give it up. I 


was sick and did give it up for 
a while. Then I just couldn’t 
stand it. And one day, when the 


boy that should have driven had 
got hurt, I just went anyway; and 
I’ve been going ever since. I'd a 
been dead long ago if it hadn’t 
been for havin’ something to do.” 

And I think he would. 

To me the most pathetic thing 
in life is the breaking of a beloved 
parent, the giving up of accus- 
tomed tasks and resigning to an- 
other the right to look after the 
comfort of loved ones. Who,without 
a swelling of the heart or a rush of 
tears can see the step grow feeble, 
the once busy hand lie listless, and 
note the struggle against weakness 
ere the poor weak body gives up 
to inaction. 

Oh! you who have 

Consideration your parents still in the 
first grasp of age, be 

patient if the voice is sometimes 
querulous and the demand for im- 
mediate action inconvenient. How 
often in infancy has your cry been 
heeded! How often has a father 
or mother hung over your sick bed, 
how often anticipated every wish. 
And you, daughter-in-law, son-in- 
law, when the hasty word is on 
your lips, the impulse in your mind, 
or the thought that you are ag- 
grieved, remember that mother 
went down to the gates of death to 
give life to your happiness, that 
father struggled bravely to feed 
and clothe and educate the one that 
fills your cup of joy. Will a few 
years of loving care more than re- 
pay your debt of gratitude? Pa- 
tience—that is best—for “When 
death, the great Reconciler comes, 


- it is never our tenderness we repent 


of, but our severity.” 
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THE TEACHINGS OF THE SAVIOR. 
LESSON IX. 


For the third meeting in January. 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY PARABLES. (2.) 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE—THE 
PHARL. 


Read Matthew 13: 44-46.) 


In the days of the Savior, the de- 
gree of civilization was not what 
it is today. Banks and other de- 
vices for keeping and handling 
money were practically unknown. 
It was a very common thing to hide 
money in some place considered 
safe as in caves or in the earth. Fre- 
quently, these hidden treasures 
were forgotten and later acciden- 
tally discovered. This is the basis 
of the parable of the Hidden Treas- 
ure. ~Ihe parable of the Pearl is 
best understood when it is recalled 
that in the days of the Savior the 
pearl was to the people of the Ori- 
ent, what the diamond is to us to- 
day. It was by far the most pre- 
cious stone of antiquity. Further, 
there was a tradition among the 
ancients that pearls were formed 
by the dew of heaven entering into 
the shell, and that the quality and 
form of the pearl depended upon 
the purity of the dew. This tradi- 
tion also tended to enhance the 
value of pearls. Jesus, therefore, 
in speaking of hidden treasures, 
and of pearls, referred to the things 
most valuable to the people of his 
day. 

In the parables, the man who 
finds the hidden treasure, or pearl, 
is filled with exceedingly great joy. 
Hidden treasures frequently repre- 


sented immense sums of money,.-: 


and a single pearl in those days 
could reoresent a fortune. For in- 
stance, the pearls of Cleopatra were 


valued at one half a million dollars 
each. To these precious things, 
the Lord compared the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The statement that 
the finder sold all that he had in or- 
der to acquire the treasure or the 
pearl, teaches that the possession of 
the kingdom of God is above earth- 
ly price. He makes no mistake who 
disposes of all he possesses in or- 
der to acquire a right in God’s 
Kingdom. These parables teach 
that the infinite value of the Gospel 
justifies a person in sacrificing all, 
whether it be time, energy, wealth 
or health in the work of God. Jesus, 
perhaps, could not have chosen a 
more emphatic manner in which to 
set before his hearers the intrinsic 
desirableness of membership in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


THE MUSTARD SEED—THE 
LEAVEN. 


(Read Matthew 13: 31-33.) 


The mustard seed is not the 
smallest seed known to man, but in 
the days of the Savior it was com- 
monly said, when a thing was ex- 
ceedingly small that it was as small 
as a grain of mustard seed. It was 
with reference to this saying, in all 
probability, that the Savior used 
the parable of the Mustard Seed. 
As is well known, from a_ small 
mustard seed a comparatively large 
herb is produced. Sometimes, un- 
der certain conditions, varieties of 
mustard in the neighborhood of 
Palestine, grow to be as large as 
small trees. The Savior probably 
meant to teach by this parable that 
the humble beginning of the Gos- 
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pel by the Savior, on the shores of 
the Lake of Galilee was no indica- 
tion that it might not grow and be- 
come a great power in the world. 
As a matter of fact the subsequent 
history of Christianity shows that 
the prophecy implied in this parable 
has been splendidly fulfilled. To- 
day the greatest civilizing power of 
the world is the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover as the mustard 
seed developes slowly and gradually 


according to natural law, so the ~ 


Kingdom of God grows from small 
beginnings into a great destiny. It 
would not be in harmony with the 
laws of nature for God to place 
His work complete and fully devel- 
oped upon the earth. Of necessity 
it must grow and develop as all oth- 
er living things. 

The parable of the Leaven 
teaches the same lessons. Surely, 
the history of the world since the 
days of Jesus shows that Chris- 
tianity has been a great leavening 
power. It is significant in this par- 
able to read that the woman took 
the leaven and hid it in the meal. 
When the dough is examined there 
is no special evidence of the pres- 
ence of the leaven, for it is hidden 
away. Even so, the Savior, in his 
modest mission of the world hid the 
leaven of Christianity among the 
great mass of religions that flour- 
ished in his day. As in the dough 
the hidden leaven slowly and surely 
affects the whole mass, so the sim- 
ple words spoken by the Savior 
hardly observed by the men of his 
generation have touched and 
changed the thought of all man- 
kind. The work is not yet com- 
plete, and will not be until the 
whole has been leavened—that is 
to say, until all the world has ac- 
cepted the Savior as their Lord and 
King. Similarly in the life of an 


individual the words of the Savior 
leaven the whole man, until he | 


changes in spiritual strength be- 


yond the recognition of his old self. 
Christianity is a living leaven; 
changing for the better, all that it 
encounters. 

In the parable of the mustard 
seed and the leaven the Savior gave 
all his disciples the hope of ulti- 
mate success. No doubt, under the 
persecutions to which they were 
subjected, they frequently lost cour- 
age; but the thought that at last 
they should triumph and the whole 
world should accept their message 
must have been a source of cheer to 
them. 

THE BLADE, THE EAR, AND THE 
FULL CORN. 
(Read Mark 4: 26-29.) 


In this wonderfu. parable the 
Kingdom of God is compared to a 
seed which is placed in the ground, 
and which later grows, and at ma- 
turity brings forth fruit. The words 
of this parable are full of rich and 
hidden meaning. Man can do very 
little else than to prepare the soil, 
and put the seed in it. The Lord, 
acting through the laws of nature, 
does the rest; and if, as suggested 
in this parable, the man _ should 
sleep and rise, night and day; that 
is if he should fill his life with use- 
ful labor, the seed without further 
effort on his part will sprout and 
grow. In time leaves will be pro- 
duced, and if all is well, the ear will 
be formed. At last the fruit itself 
will be brought to maturity. There 
is a world of comfort in reading 
this parable, and understanding 
that, if we do our little part well, 
the Lord, in His mercy will enable 
us to grow on towards perfection 
far beyond the apparent deserts of 
our lives. However, the leaves come 
first, then the ear, and last the fruit 
and the harvest; that is to say the 
full blessings of the Kingdom of 


‘God are not attained until the seed 


has been formed, or until our lives 
have been spent in righteousness. It 
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is sad to be cut down before matur- 
ity. Another thought evident in 
this parable is expressed in the 
words, that the man who plants a 
seed does not know how the seed 
sprouts and grows. So in all re- 
ligious life it is not possible to un- 
derstand just how our spiritual 
growth occurs. It is sufficient for 
us to do what is required of us. 
Sometime in the great hereafter, 
the mvsteries shall be unfolded, 
and we shall know why the seed 
placed in the ground grows to the 
fulness of a living plant, and why 
we in all our imperfection shall 
grow on, if we obey the simple laws 
of God, into eternal salvation. Why 
shall we chafe if we do not under- 
stand all the ways of God. We do 
not comprehend the growth of the 
simple plant, yet we cherish and 
enjoy. Gratitude for what we do 
possess and know; and a patient 
waiting for the new light that the 
Lord may give, are strong lessons 
of this parable. 


The parables studied in this les- 
son teach that: first, The Kingdom 
of heaven is beyond earthly price; 
second, The kingdom of Heaven 
will grow until it fills all the earth, 
and, third, Growth in the Kingdom 
is gradual but sure, and will result 
in full spiritual maturity. 


Questions. 


1. What common practice prevails 
among the Jews for the safe keeping of 
their money? 

2. Relate the parable of the Hidden 
Treasure. 

3. How did the Jews value the pearl? 

4. What was the tradition among the 
Jews concerning pearls? 

5. Relate the parable of the pearl. 

6. What do these parables teach in 
regard to the Kingdom of God? 

7. Explain the nature of the Mustard 
Seed. 

8. Relate the parable of the Mustard 
Seed. 

S. Relate the varable of the Leaven. 

10. Explain why Jesus used these as 
subjects for vavahles. 

11. How do these parables inspire 
hope in the final outcome. of God’s 
work? 

12. Relate the parable of the Blade, 
the Ear, and the Full Corn. 

13. What is the special truth to be 
remembered in each of the parables 
contained in this lesson? 


LESSON X. 


For the fourth meeting in January 


HOW THE SAVIOR TAUGHT BY PARABLES. (3.) 


THE SELFISH NEIGHBOR. 
(Read Luke 11: 5-8) 


Note in this parable the man who 
was refused admittance to his 
neighbor’s house did not turn away 
discouraged, but persisted in knock- 
ing until the selfish neighbor was 
ashamed, and supplied the desired 


bread. The moral is clearly that he / : 


who seeks for some great good 
must not be discouraged, if at 
first his praver appears to be unan- 
swered. The Lord does not always 
answer at once for his plans are not 
ours. We, however, should. con- 
tinue our praying, and at last in 
fulfilment of His own promise the 


Lord will hear. and grant the re- 
quest. That it is necessary to be 
persistent in praying to the Lord in 
order to obtain from Him the great 
and glorious blessings that He has 
in His keeping, appears to be the 
leading message in this parable. 


THE UNJUST JUDGE. 
(Read Luke 18: 1-8.) 


The message of this parable is 


the same as that of the selfish 
neighbor, whose wrongs the un- 


just judge would not rectify. The 


widow would not take no for an 
answer, but persisted in troubling 
the judge until at last, because of 
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her persistence, he was compelled 
to render her a just judgment. As 
the Savior says in the parable “if an 
unjust judge will at last by persist- 
ent importunity, grant what is de- 
sired of him, how much more shall 
not God, the righteous judge, listen 
to those who come to Him unceas- 
ingly in prayer.” 


at last be heard is certainly one of 
the great lessons of the last two 
parables. 
THE EXTRA SERVICE. 
(Read Luke 17: 7-10.) 


This is one of several parables 
which teach that the person who de- 


sires to be a useful servant in the ¢ 


Church must not be afraid to ren- 
der all the service that may be re- 
quired of him. In the Kingdom 
of God we have our regular work 
to do, namely the fulfilment of the 
laws which have been taught by 
Jesus. Yet, as the Savior remarks 
in this parable, we are not profitable 
servants, if we do only our duty. 
We must be willing to render unto 
God all that we have, and should 
do more than that which simple 
duty requires of us. If we are un- 
willing to-do this, we shall lose 


many of the blessings that the Lord ° 


otherwise would bestow upon us. 
This is a most excellent parable to 
read, for the young people fre- 
quently feel that more is required 
of thenr than they oughf to give. 
God never requires more than we 
can give; but He requires a willing 
obedience.- There are no fixed 
hours of labor in God’s Kingdom. 
At all times and at all hours we 
should be ready to serve Him and 
aid in the upbuilding of the King- 
dom. 

THE LABORERS IN THE VINE- 

YARD. 


(Read Matt. 20: 1-6.) 


It has often been said that the 
master of the vineyard was unjust - 


That constant | 
prayer is desired by God, and will 


ject ourselves to the 
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in that he gave no more wages to 
those who had labored the whole 
day than he did to those who had 
labored only two or three hours. It 
must be understood, however, that 
the vineyard here spoken of is the 
Kingdom of Heaven; and that to 
become a worthy laborer in the 
Kingdom, a man must have con- 
formed to certain rules and regula- 
tions, and that those who comply 
with the conditions for member- 
ship as soon as they are taught the 
truth are as worthy of full pay, or 
complete salvation as those who 
earlier may have complied, when 
they also were first asked. Equal 


_-wages were given all laborers be- 


cause they had all entered the vine- 
yard with the right motive at the 
time they were asked. That is to 
say, a man may have heard the 
Gospel in 1830, the year of the or- 


ganization of the Church, and 
accepted it; then another man 
has.- heard’: it. this. year, 1906, 


and has accepted it. The two 
men could have done no more. They 
are entitled to the same _ reward, 
providing their subsequent works 
are equally good. ; 

There is still another great les-/U 
son, however, to be drawn from 
this parable. It is not for us, the 
laborers in the vineyard, to decide 
how much reward we are to re- 
ceive. That is the business of the 
Master. At the end of the parable 
the Master distinctly says “It is my 
pleasure to give to these last even 
as to thee,’ which shows that the 
will of the Master is supreme; that 
He who has the greater knowledge 
may have reasons not understood 
by us for dividing the wages equal- 
ly. Above all it is our duty to sub- 
law of the 
Grumbling and rebelling 
If we 


Father. 
never lead to contentment. 


-receive all that has been promised 


us, it should not in the least affect 
us if our neighbor whom we think 
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has given less service, receives an 
equal wage. That is to be unchar- 
itable, and envious of our neighbor. 
The sum and substance of the mor- 
al of the parable may be said to 
be that a full and complete accept- 
ance of the Gospel when it is of- 
fered, and a proper obedience to 
its ordinances thereafter is as im- 
portant as mere length of service. 


THE TALENTS. 
( Read Matt. 25: 14-30.) 


The Talents are the gifts of the 
Gospel, given to every one who en- 
ters the Church. There are two 
principles in this parable that stand 
out prominently. First, that those, 


who have accepted the Gospel must'~ 


work for it with all their might; 


secondly, that the work accomplish- /2 


ed will be valued, not by the results 

obtained, but by the diligence with 

which it has been prosecuted. It is 

not a question as to which of us 

has the greater gifts. He who uses 

well one simple talent is much mo-e 

pleasing to God than is the person ~ 
who uses slothfully many great tal- 
ents, even though the total labor 
of the latter be greater than the 
total labor of the former. This 
parable again shows the demands 
made by the Kingdom of God upon 
its members. To be in good stand- 
ing among the people of .God de- 
mands constant effort. The Lordy 
does not accept the service which 
does not increase the talents which 
He has given us. We must grow 
in strength and develop our powers, 
to be pleasing in the sight of God. 
The Lord places no premium on 
laziness. He, who in any depart- 
ment of effort is unwilling to exert 
himself must fall behind. However, 
the main lesson to be drawn from 
this parable is the great love of God 
for His children. He does not look 
at the work accomplished, but rath- 
er considers the efforts which His 
children make to serve Him. If two 
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men, possessing different endow- 
ments, exert themselves to the same 
degree, they will receive the same 
blessings, no matter what their rel- 
ative accomplishments .may be. 
Fearful punishment awaits the in- 
dividual who at the end of life has 
not so developed his powers that 
they are greater than they were at 
the beginning of his life. As a par- 
able to be studied by the young, to 
be pondered upon by them, and to 
be acted out in their lives, the one 
of the Talents is among the fore- 
most. 

Almost exactly the same princi- 
ple is taught in the parable of the 
Pounds. (Read Luke 19: 12-27.) 
In this parable the only difference 
from the preceding one is that the 
servants here received the same 
number of pounds or talents, but 
used them unequally. The moral, 
however, is the same. Of the two 
men who received the same endow- 
ment, the one who used it to the 
best advantage, received the com- 
pletest blessing. 

Running through both of the pre- 
ceding parables is further the truth 
that all of us will be permitted to 
develop our talents to the utmost 
before the Master comes. In the 
parable, the Master does not re- 
turn until the servants have had 
time to use the talents left with 
them in any desirable manner. 


) Questions. 


1. What is the moral contained in 
the parable of the Selfish Neighbor? 
2. What does the Lord expect of 
those who would obtain from Him 


, some great blessing? 


8. Relate the parable of the Unjust 
Judge, 

4. What great lesson is to 
learned from these two parables? 

5. What is required of those who de- 
sire to be useful servants in the 
Church? 

6. Relate the parable of the Extra 
Service. 

7. In what way does one lose bless- 
ings by merely doing his duty? ; 

8. In the parable of the Laborers in 
the Vinrevard, what is meant by the. 
vineyard? 
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9. Why is one who enters the ser- 
vice at the eleventh hour entitled to 
the same compensation as he who en- 
ters at the first? 

10. What is the other great lesson 
to be learned from this parable? 
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11. Relate the parable of the Talents 

12. What principle is made plain 
concerning those who have accepted 
the Gospel? 

13. How will the Lord value the 
work accomplished in His service? 


FOUNDATION STONES OF CHARACTER. 
LESSON IV. 


For second meeting in January. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


“Real glory 

Springs from the silent conquest of 
ourselves, 

jAnd without that the conqueror is 
nought 


But the first slave.” 


In the supremacy of self-control con- 
sists one of the perfections of the ideal 
man.—Herbert Spencer. 


Self Control Lhe building of a good 
is strong character is the 


Foundation most important work of 
of each life. All of us are 
Character. 


born with a God-given 
soul together with certain tempera- 
ments and dispositions which we in- 
herit largely from our ancestors. 
These inborn tendencies are both 
good and evil. The life work 
should be to keep the soul pure, to 
develop the good within us, and to 
control the bad. Without the power 
to control the evil tendencies, one is 
at the mercy of his passions, the 
slave of his strongest desires for the 
time being. As the strength of a 
chain is measured by the weakest 


link, so the test of character 
is its weakest quality. There 
is little strength of charac- 


ter where good intentions are never 
carried out because some wayward 
impulse is allowed to govern the 
person, or where the good deeds 
of one hour are shadowed by the 
harmful results of yielding to the 
baser instincts in another mo- 
ment. Most of the unhappiness 
and crime of the world can be trac- 
ed to lack of self-control. When 


low desires are indulged in, degra-, 


When 


dation and crime follow. 


constant control over thoughts, 
words, and actions is kept, happi- 
ness and good deeds follow. Char- 
acter is largely formed by trifles, 
by the little daily acts, hence com- 
mand of self in the every-day life 
is highly necessary to a strong, re- 
liable character. 

Nearly all the virtues are de- 
pendent on self-control. Without 
it a moral life is impossible. Pa- 
tience and perseverance are the re- 
sult of the conquered feelings. 
Charity and generosity come 
through curbing some selfish im- 
pulse to benefit by that which 
would help another. There is no 
sacrifice or self denial without self 
discipline. Courage is displayed 
through a control of fear. . Bad 
habits are broken and good ones 
formed through rigid discipline of 
self. Obedience is usually given 
through control of some desire. Al- 
though the moral character depends 
to a great degree on inherited tem- 
perament and physical health, each 
individual has it in his power to 
regulate and restrain it by careful 
continual self-control. Christ, the 
greatest conqueror of the world, be- 
came so through his complete over- 
coming of self. Under most try- 
ing conditions, he possessed the 
power over every earthly desire to 
resist the great temptations which 
Satan offered. Later he had the 
control of his mind and body to 
such an extent that he suffered, 


-for the good of others, most ex- 


treme tortures without a complaint. 
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All are endowed with a 
temper; some having 
a mild, gentle one, oth- 
ers possessing the strong, violent 
kind. Some naturally have will 
power sufficient to govern it; oth- 
ers cultivate that control, while 
there are some whose’ tempers 
master them. A strong temper is 
not always a bad one. It may be a 
strong, excitable will which un- 
controlled displays itself in harm- 
ful outbursts of passion, but where 
in subjection, it becomes a vast 
amount of energy—a motive 
power to hard work, 
our greatest characters have been 
noted in boyhood for-violent tem- 
pers. As they grew, the strength 
of manhood converted the restless 
energy into strong determined will 
power which they held under 
strict regulation. There are times 
when the display of temper is jus- 
tifiable.’ It -is not’ anger? but 
the misapplying it that is the 
vice. Control of temper is gained 
by watchful care from childhood. 
We can make an ally or an enemy 
of habit. Temper once governed 
is more easily mastered again; an- 
ger allowed its way gains strength 
for another occasion. Every time 
an evil tendency is thwarted, a vir- 
tue is strengthened. Exercise con- 
trol over the temper in the com- 
mon affairs of everyday life, and 
the will becomes strong enough to 
conquer at highly trying times. 
Anger usually hurts the one who 
indulges in it more than anyone 
else. 

Yet often more self-restraint is 
needed to remain pleasant under 
the petty, irritating conditions of 
our daily routine than is required 
on one supreme occasion in pub- 
lic. Much of the happiness of 
a family depends upon the temper 
of its members. Contribute to the 
cheerfulness of the home by keep- 
ing back the hasty word, the angry 
wok, or the impatient gesture. If 


‘Temper. 


the annoyed retort of another is 
met with a gentle answer accom- 
panied by a smile, most likely good 
humor will be restored, and the day 
passed pleasantly. 

The temper displayed in sullenness 
is as trying as the quick, fiery kind. 
There are none whose feelings 
should be considered more than 
those of our immediate family. Yet 
many of us impose on their love by 
allowing ourselves to exhibit more 
temper in the home than elsewhere. 
We expect their affection to pardon 
the sullenness or the irritability 


Many ofs’<that we would control in society. 


Some girls are employed so that 
most of their time is spent away 
from home, where they mingle with 
strangers and mere acquaintances. 
Often in their capacity as domestic 
help, clerk, teacher, or bookkeeper, 
conditions arise which sorely tax 
the temper. Many opportunities 
come for the exercise of self-con- 
trol. Every time that ill-humor is 
shown, the girl loses dignity in her 
position. Her crossness makes oth- 
ers uncomfortable and disagreeable. 
Certain courtesies are due to those 
who come in contact with the girl 
in a public position. She should 
control her temper because she 
owes it to her employer for his in- 
terests, she owes it to the-public to be 
agreeable,and she owes it to herself 
to retain her self-respect. Though 
she often feels justified in ill-humor 
by the actions of others, conditions 
are only made worse by her lack of 
self-restraint. Often times worldly 
success is a matter of temper. Good 
positions. have been lost through it. 

Temper alone is not 
responsible for all the 
words which were bet- 
ter never uttered. Often great 


Control of 
Speech. 


control is required to refrain 
from making the quick _ re- 
tort which would embarrass 


another. Check the desire to appear 


clever or quick witted at the ex- ~ 


pense of another’s feelings. Many 
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a one has made a joke and lost a 
friend. The pleasure sarcasm gives 
seldom equals the pain it causes, 
which may become a lasting sorrow 
to both giver and receiver. Family 
secrets and private business are dis- 
cussed with a friend against good 
judgment because we do not control 
the desire to have something to talk 
about. Another’s reputation is in- 
jured because we indulge in the 
pleasure of having eager, ready lis- 
teners. We sacrifice their reputa- 


tion for some virtue that we may, 
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ing the mind to wander weakens 
the power of attention. The girl 
who permits her thoughts to drift, 
who makes no effort to center them 
on a particular subject, will find in 
time that she has lost the power of 
giving concentrated _ attention 
where she wishes to. 

Our desires are many 
and varied. If every 
evil desire could be 

overcome and replaced by a good 
one, the character would be perfect 
and the physical condition improv- 


Desires. 


make one for ourselves as being ent*. ed. The appetite is,;not always a 


tertaining and popular. Many a 
well laid plan has never carried be- 
cause we did not restrain the imi- 
pulse to talk about it before the 
proper time. Fewer people regret 
remaining silent than having spok- 
en. 


It is a great truth that~ 


Control an idle brain is the seat 


of mischief and  wick- 
.edness. Uncontrolled 
thoughts wander into forbidden 
paths. Many a passion is allowed 
its sway in thought, many a crime 
is committed in the mind. Thinking 
impure, evil things is a dangerous 
practice. Frequently the person 
would be ashamed to acknowledge 
the thoughts as hers if they were 
expressed. She little realizes that 
others may know what. is in her 
mind. But thoughts never uttered 
leave their imprint on the character 
and in the physical being. Every 
one makes its trace in the brain, and 
when the conditions which prompt- 
ed it arise again, it more easily 
comes into consciousness. When 
the circumstances that we may have 
imagined really exist, the impulse 
is to act as we have thought. Temp- 
tation is harder to resist. The hor- 
ror of a vice often wears off by 
dwelling on it in the mind. 


of 
Thought. 


On the other hand, the cetbraied 
pleasant - 


brain filled with pure, 
thoughts leads toa good character 
and happiness. The habit of allow- 


guide to that which is best for the 
body. The: Word of Wisdom has 
been given to Latter-day Saints as 
a help to govetn the appetite by 
mentioning many of those things 
that are injurious to health. With 
girls the control of the appetite is 
not so difficult as it often is for our 
brothers. Yet we have our weak- 
nesses. How many girls-have al- 
most ruined their digestive organs 
by indulging unnatural cravings for 
pickles, candy, sweets, soda water 
and mixed drinks sold at the foun- 
tains. Health is being impaired by 
the excessive pleasures of the day. 
Some recreation is needed, but the 
craving for continual excitement 
and pleasure is bad for the health 
and the morals. It leads to selfish- 
ness, one of the most difficult vices 
to control, for it enters into all 
phases of life. Yet few are willing 
to admit that they are selfish. Some 
one else is usually guilty. Selfish- 
ness is blind and thoughtless. Ina 
crowded church, street car and oth- 
er public places, some seem to enjoy 
occupying space enough for two. 
Young people are more apt to be 
selfish than are the older, more ex- 
perienced. They take the contin- 
ual sacrifice of their parents as a 
matter of course. They should 


lighten her labor, but the seek- 
ing for pleasure takes’ them 
from. home ©.so.. often that 


the mother is unable to have the lit- 
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tle recreation that she would be the 
better for. The love of display and 
dress leads to selfishness. Many a 
girl spends money for extravagant 
clothing, while her mother denies 
herself necessities to enable her 
daughter to gratify her desires. Of- 
ten a father is left worried and per- 
plexed over his business affairs be- 
cause a thoughtless daughter has 
drawn too heavily on his _ purse. 
One girl at school had made friends 
among those who were wealthy. It 
was a constant effort on her part to 
dress as well as they. She had good 
taste but could not afford to satisfy 
it always. One fall she was very 
anxious to have some furs. She se- 
lected a beautiful, expensive set and 
told her father that she did not care 
for any unless they were of that 
quality. Although he could not af- 
ford them, he decided to give them 
to her for Christmas. To obtain 
the money he took some extra work 
in bookkeeping to be done in the 
evenings. He was not a strong 
man, and the work proved too much 
for his strength. He was stricken 
with typhoid fever. This is an ex- 
treme case, but much trouble could 
be saved if more control were exer- 
cised over the selfish desires. ‘‘Sac- 
rifice brings forth the blessings of 
heaven.” There are two phases of 
self denial, the sacrificing of self 
for the good of others and the de- 
nying of a present gratification for 
the future good of the person herself. 
“Thou shalt not cov- 

Jealousy. et.” Envy is two-fold 
in its harmful effects ; it 

prompts hateful thoughts against 
another which often are expressed 
in spiteful words; and it makes the 
envious unhappy and discontented. 
Some allow jealousy of an- 
other’s success and good for- 
tune to break friendship. They 
give vent to their feelings by 
disparaging the efforts of another 
and by injuring the character 
through slander. An envious. re- 


inark about another usually reflects 
discredit on the speaker. Petty jeal- 
ousies among school girls are com- 
mon. If a_ classmate _ receives 
good marks, if another wears pret- 
tier clothes, or if another is popular 
among her associates, the jealous 


girl is unhappy, spiteful, and sutlen— 


Control of her envy will bring her 
happiness and the popularity she 
covets in another. 
A great number of 
Self Control people owe their success 
Necessany in & pleasing ways. Man- 
to 
Happiness. ners are usually the out- 
ward manifestation of 
an inward culture and self-control. 
They are prompted by considera- 
tion for others. True politeness is 
based on restraining selfishness, 
and the desire to make some one 
else comfortable. The ill-bred, un- 
disciplined girl in company looks 
for the advantage to herself. When 
games are played, she contests with 
an unbecoming eagerness to show 
her skill regardless of the feelings 
of others. Some rivalry is desired 
but often an improper spirit is 
shown. Some girls commit breaches 
of etiquette through curiosity. They 
fail to curb the desire to learn and 
see what is not intended for them. 


Questions. 


1. Why is self-control the founda- 
tion of character? 

2. What virtues depend on self-con- 
trol for their existence? 

38. How are happiness and success 
gained by self-control? 

4. What troubles result from un- 
governed speech? 

5. ‘What are the effects of allowing 
the thoughts to wander uncontrolled? 

6. Name some desires which should 
be checked. 

7. Why is the jealous girl unhappy? 

8.Why is self-control necessary to 


' politeness? 


9. What are the rewards of _ self- 
control? 


10. Memorize two quotations from 


. the lesson. 


11. Name some prominent charac- 
ters who have possessed great self- 
command. ' 

12. Relate an incident illustrating 
self-control. 

13. Sing or recite the hymn, ‘‘School 
Thy Feelings.”’ 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


Fourth Year’s Course. 


LESSON 


Iv. 


For the second meeting in January. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


William Make- 
peace Thackeray, 
one of the most 
significant Eng- 
lish novelists of 
the past century, 
was borif4t Cal- 
etittal exine India; 
where his father 
was employed in 
the service of the 
East India com- 
pany. When the 
son was five years old the father 
died, and as the mother shortly af- 
terward married again, the young 
boy was sent home to England to 
the care of an aunt. On the voyage, 
as years later he used often to re- 
call, he had a glimpse of the exiled 
Napoleon on the island of St. Hel- 
ena. When he was ten he was plac- 
ed in the famous Charterhouse 
School for boys in London, where 
he remained for six years, and 
where, in a good boyish fight, his 
nose was permanently disfigured. 
Neither here nor at Cambridge 
University, where he went in 1829, 
did he try for distinction in his 
studies. Yet in both the school and 
the university he was popular 
among his fellows, over whom, be- 
cause of his ability to compose 
clever verses, he was a sort of lead- 
er. After two years at Cambridge, 
in Trinity College, Thackeray left, 
without a degree, but with a repu- 
tation for skill in burlesque verse- 
making. The study of law, which 
he then tried, he found distasteful. 
_“T think I can draw better than do 
anything else,” he said, and accord- 


THACKERAY. 


ingly he studied drawing in Paris.- 


In 1836 he went to Dickens with 
some drawings with which he pro- 
posed to illustrate Pickwick, and 


’ Progress, 


“which,” says Thackeray, “strange 
to say! he (Dickens) did not find 
suitable.” The failure of an Indian 
bank in which he had funds, made 
it necessary for Thackeray to 


choose a profession, which would 


yield money at once. He chose 
journalism, and in journalism, as 
had Dickens before him, he found 
a ready path to literary fame. 

Thackeray’s first contributions 
to the magazines were under the 
name of Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 
and were for the most part in the 
form of informal essays, sketches of 
travel, and burlesques of the things 
other literary people were doing. A 
Miss Landor had a poem which 
tam, (ris) Iris\ dark oblue Viris.? 
Thackeray parodied it, “Cabbages, 
cabbages, dark green cabbages.” 
He made so bold as to do with 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe” what many a 
school boy and girl has longed to 
do. He wrote a humorous contin- 
uation of the story, marrying Ivan- 
hoe to the Jewess Rebecca. Later 
on his power to poke fun in verse 
at all people who were ashamed of 
their poverty, or their profession, 
or proud of their wealth, and to 
caricature them in ridiculously 
laughable sketches, won him an im- 
portant position on the — staff of 
“Punch,” England’s greatest paper 
of humor. 

Thackeray’s first important work 
was his novel, Vanity Fair, which 
in 1847 began to appear as a serial. 
Thackeray got»his title from the 
Vanity Fair of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
” “where is sold,” says 
Bunyan, “all sorts of vanity,’ and 
“where there is at all times to be 
seen jugglings, cheats, games,plays, 
fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, and 
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that of every kind.” Of the novel 
Thackeray wrote to his mother: 
“What I want is to make a set of 
people living without God in the 
world, greedy, pompous men, per- 
fectly self-satisfied for the most 
part; and at ease about their su- 
perior virtue.” Thackeray’s pur- 
pose was to present a picture of life 
truthfully as he saw it. He knew 
that English girls are not always 
gentle and demure and sweet, as 
some novelists who preceded him 
portrayed them; they are often 
flirts and they may even be rogues. 
So he presents Miss Becky Sharp. 
Dickens, as has been often pointed 
out, gets his pathos from the spec- 
tacle of ideal innocence exposed to 
the evils of the world; Thackeray 
makes no less pitiful the sorrows of 
men and women who are them- 
selves sinful, weak and stupid. 

“Vanity Fair’ made Thackeray 
at once famous, and he lost no time 
in following up his success with 
Pendennis, in which his __ specific 
intent was to give an exact account 
of the doings of a young man at 
school, at college, as a young law- 
yer, as a young writer, and at the 
clubs. After “Pendennis” Thack- 
eray came forward as a lecturer on 
the English humorists of the eigh- 
teenth century, such men as Steele, 
Addison and Swift. He re-deliver- 
ed these lectures in America. Both 
at home and in America, he gave 
them before crowded houses, and 
by them added much to his income. 
Several years later, in 1856 he lec- 
tured on the Four Georges, kings 
of England, in the same way and 
even with more profit. 

In 1852, before the lectures on 
the Georges, appeared what is in 
many ways Thackeray’s most re- 
markable work, his historical novel 
Henry Esmond. ‘The contrast be- 
tween Vanity Fair and Henry Es- 
‘mond is very great. In Vanity 
Fair, Thackeray, anxious to draw 
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the world. truthfully, was, if not 
cynical, at, least unsympathetic, 
cold. Here\are these people, he 
might have said ;I show them merely 
as they are. You may like them or 
you may not; it makes no difference 
to me. Such / men as_ Dickens, 
worthy as they were, had, he be- 
lieved, raised a false sentiment con- 
cerning work-a-day people, crim- 
inals, and blackguards. He knew 
factories and prisons where health 
and comfort were excellently pro- 
vided. Moreover the possibilities 
of joy and sorrow were as great 
among the respectable middle class 
as among the poor. Vanity Fair 
was his protest against the “hu- 
manitarian” novel and it came close 
upon his work as a writer of bur- 
lesque for “Punch.” What wonder 
if it is unsympathetic. But Henry 
Esmond displays the attractive 
qualities of manly honor and wom- 
anly virtue, of mutual affection, de- 
votion, loyalty. Even for the 
wrong-doing Beatrix Esmond, 
Thackeray has sympathy and love, 
which he makes his reader share. 
Henry Esmond is an historical nov- 
el of the time of Queen Anne, writ- 
ten in the person of the chivalrous 
Esmond. The hero tells of his 
childhood at Castlewood, his youth 
in London, his part in the wonder- 
ful Marlborough victories and in 
the bold attempt of the Pretender 
to gain the crown of England. Evy- 
ery incident and description, Es- 
mond’s devotion to the Castle- 
woods, his passion for the beautiful 
Beatrix, his love for Lady Castle- 
wood, and his final renunciation of 
birthright, property, and name, re- ° 
veal a true and noble gentleman. 
Thackeray’s wonderful and consis- 
tent revelation of Esmond’s charac- 
ter shows him to be a master among — 
English novelists. His perfect re- 
construction of eighteenth century 
life, in its letter as well as its spirit, 
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makes him greater even than Scott 
as an historical novelist. 

Henry Esmond was printed first 
in book form. In The Newcomes 
and The Virginians, Thackeray’s 
two other important novels, the 
second a sequel to Henry Esmond, 
the novelist reverted to the earlier 
practice of publication in serial 
form. One thinks of the two nov- 
els together for another reason: in 
them are Thackeray’s famous death 
bed scenes, that of Colonel New- 
come in The Newcomes, and that 
of Beatrix Esmond in The Vir- 
ginians. That of Colonel New- 
come especially never leaves one’s 
memory. The colonel, after a ca- 
reer of nobleness and suffering and 
sacrifice assumed the dress of the 
order at Grey Friars. There came 
the final illness, lasting several 
days. 


“One afternoon he asked for his lit- 


tle gown-boy, and the child was 
brought to him, and sat by the bed 
with a very awe-stricken face; and 


then gathered courage, and tried to 
amuse him by telling him how it was 
a half-holiday, and they were having 
a cricket-match with the St. Peter’s 
boys in the green, and Grey Friars 
was in and winning. The colonel quite 
understood about it! he would like to 
eee the game; he had played many a 
game on that field when he was a boy. 
He grew excited. After the 
child had gone, Thomas Newcome be- 
gan to wander more and more. He 
talked louder; he gave the word of 


command, spoke Hindustanese as if 
tOmnig-men, ~ .. 2) = 
“At the usual evening hour the 


chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
Newcome’s hands outside the bed 
feebly beat time. And just-as the last 
bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up 
his head a little, and quickly said 
*“Adsum!” and fell back. It was the 
word we used at school, when names 
were called; and lo, he, whose heart 
was as that of a little child, had an- 
swered to his name, and stood in the 
’ presence of the Master.” 


The two novels are also alike in 
that their aim is to portray great 
and commanding goodness of 
heart, disinterested friendship, par- 
don, forgiveness, renunciation, and 
the great mystery of death. As a 
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result the reader is left with a great 
love for such characters as Colonel 
Newcome and Colonel Esmond, 
and with a conviction that life, with 
all its sin and its sorrow, is worth 
while. 

During the years of the publica- 
tion of his novels, Thackeray’s pop- 
ularity grew steadily. When he 
came to America to give the Eng- 
lish Humorist lectures in 1852, and 
the Four Georges in 1855, his fame 
as an English man of letters was 
second only to that of Dickens. Yet, 
although Thackeray had become a 
literary lion, he was still a man of 
very genial and exceedingly human. 
characteristics. Among his wor- 
shipers was Charlotte Bronte, au- 
thor of the dramatic novel, Jane 
Eyre. The story is told, that Miss 
Bronte, who thought of Thackeray 
as an Old Testament prophet, quot- 
ed as he came into a house to which 
she had succeeded in getting herself 
invited : 

“Behold! a lion comes out of the 
North!” 


And Thackeray, to whom the 
remark was told said: 
“T am only a big Englishman, 


hungry for my dinner.” 

At dinner Miss Bronte maneu- 
vered to get a seat opposite Thack- 
eray. As she saw her ideal of him 
going down his throat with his 
fourth or fifth potato, she exclaim- 
Mr. Thackeray, please 

In 1860 Thackeray became the 
editor of the “Cornhill Magazine,” 
and contributed his last minor nov- 
els to that periodical. For the 

“Cornhill Magazine,” he also wrote 

the Roundabout Papers, a series of 

discursive, graceful essays, on many 
subjects. To these later years of 
his life belongs his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to get a seat in the House of 

Commons. To them belong also 

“some sad hours of despondency and 
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ill health. He was at work upon a 
novel of great brilliancy, Denis 
Duval, when his final illness came. 
He died on Christmas eve, 1862. 

Thackeray’s literary career is 
very easily seen to have been an 
evolution. He began with bur- 
lesques and roaring farce and par- 
ody. = Tien he=tiraed to “satire, 
stripping the mask from hypocrisy 
and sentimentality, and revealing 
truth. Finally, without loss of 
healthy fun or sacrifice of truth, 
he turned, in Esmond and The 
Newcomes and The Virginians, to 
his sympathetic portrayal of life as 
he knew it, and his drawing of the 
great characters whom everybody 
loves. 

Thackeray’s Book of Snobs, a se- 
ries of bright essays issued periodi- 
cally, closes with a sentence which 
every one will wish to remember, 
and which sums up in a masterful 
way Thackeray’s career as a man 
of letters. This is the sentence: 
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“Fun is good, Truth is still bet-— 


ter, and Love is best of all.” 


Questions, 


1. Where was Thackeray born? 

2. Where was he educated? 

3. What writer besides Thackeray 
began his literary career aS a newspa- 
per reporter? 

4. For what funny paper did 'Thack- 
eray make drawings? 

5. Name Thackeray’s chief novels? 


6. Where did Thackeray get his ti- 
tle for his first important novel? 


A 


7. Who is the most important wom- 
an character in Vanity Fair? 

8. What did Thackeray particularly 
wish to do in Vanity Fair? 

9. What is the chief difference be- 
tween Vanity Fair and Henry Es- 
mond? 

10. Which of Thackeray’s 
was a sequel to Henry Esmond? 

11. With what period of English his- 
tory does Henry Esmond deal? 

12. Who is the chief character in 
The Newcomes? 

13. Upon what kind of eg ee did 
Thackeray lecture? % 7 ee 


novels 


At $ — 


14. What are the Roundabout pat: 


pers? Amizs 


15. In what sense was Thackeray’s 
literary career an evolution? 


OFFICERS NOTES 


Ward Secretaries. 


should get their records in shape ready 
to compile the annual report immedi- 
ately after Dec. 31st, 1906. If. they 
have not received the blanks, apply to 
Stake Secretaries for them. 


Stake Secretaries. 


who have not received report blanks 
ready for distribution by December 
15th should notify the General Secre- 
tary at once. 


M, I. A. Conferences, 1906-7. 


December 9—Emery, Juab, Malad. 


December 16—Panguitch,South Davis, 
Beaver. 

January 13—Oneida, 
South Sanpete, 


North Davis, 
Parowan, Hyrum. - 


January 20—Jordan, Bear Lake, Was- 
atch, Bingham. 


January 27—Benson, Granite, Millard, 
Big Horn, 


February 10—Morgan, North Sanpete, 
‘Alpine, Tooele. 

Fep. 17—fan Luis, Pocatello, Sevier, 
Union. 

February 24—Ensign, Bannock, Utah, 
Fremont, Star Valley. 

March 10—Cache, Teton, Nebo, 
Lake, Blackfoot, Taylor. 

March 17—Summit, Alberta, Liberty, 
Pioneer. 

March 24—Cassia, Woodruff. 

May 12—Box Elder. 

May 19—Weber. 

Wayne, St. George, San Juan, Ka- 
nab, Uintah. will be held in connection 
with their Stake conferences. 

The Arizona and Mexico Stakes will 
set their own dates. 


Salt 


